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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Circumstances  above  the  control  either  (rf  the  Editor  or 
Publisher  of  this  Work,  have  deferred  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  for  some  montlu  beyond  the  period  ori^nally  indicated. 
It  was  tliought  well,  moreover,  to  begin  the  year  with  the  pre-, 
mices  of  an  enterprise  which  is  designed  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic a  stock  of  history  and  literature  of  someUiing  more  than  tem- 
porary interest.  The  contents  of  the  present  volume  will,  I  trust, 
be  acknowledged  to  have  this  char^:ter,  although  they  may  not 
seem  to  support  its  title,  according  to  the  usual  composition  of 
books  of  the  same  denomination,  or  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  schedule  of  the  prospectus.  I  had  reserved  to  myself,  how-, 
ever,  in  the  prospectus,  a  latitude  of  choice  as  to  topics  and 
arrangement,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  the  scope  of  the  semi- 
amual  volume  would  not  properly  admit  of  all  the  common 
ingredients  of  a  work  of  the  kind.  Several  of  these  I  have,  ia 
consequence,  withheld  for  the  next  volume,  which  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  sequel  to  the  present.  Together  they  will  more 
fuDy  realize  the  idea  of  a  Register. 

The  materials  of  the  second  are  for  the  most  part  collected,  and 
it  may  be  put  to  press  without  delay,  should  the  public  be  dis- 
posed to  extend  to  the  undertaking  the  degree  of  patronage  re- 
quired by  the  interests  of  the  Bookseller.  It  will  oner  as  the  first 
article,  French  Affairt  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo  up  to  the 
present  time:  The  interval  between  that  great  event  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Bourbons  in  Pans,  although  short,  is  scarcely 
less  curious  and  instructive  in  its  history,  than  any  other  parti- 
cular period  of  the  French  revolutionary  annals.  The  next 
volume  will  contain,  besides,  an  abstract  of  the  condition  and 
politics  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe; — a  review  of  the 
]MY>ceedings  of  the  fourteenth  Congress: — a  synopsis  of  English 
and  American  literature]— a  chronicle  drawn  from  domestic 
and  foreign  sources,-— <i  necrology,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  b 
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X  INI'RODUCTION. 

For  the  prescDt  volume,  as  respects  the  histoiy  of  Europe,  I 
have  selected  as  my  theme  the  country  which  has  of  late  ahnost 
monopolized  the  attention  of  mankind;  and,  in  preference  to  more 
recent  events,  that  vicissitude  of  its  fortunes  which  if  not,  in 
itself,  the  most  wonderful,  is  the  most  imposing  as  well  as  de- 
cisive. I  found  in  my  hands  authentic  materials  for  the  history 
of  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  last  desperate  struggles 
of  the  imperial  government:  The  impressiven^ss  of  the  subject 
BO  rematicable  for  the  display  of  character  and  rapidity  of  action, 
led  me  to  reduce  them  into  the  shape  of  a  regular  narraUve.  The 
cause  of  truth,,  too,  appeared  to  demand  something  that  might 
serve  to  counteract  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  have  been 

Eabned  upon  the  public,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Letters  from  Paris 
y  an  English  gentleman.'*  This  work  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  the  author  of  the  Travels  in  Albania;  but  I  yet  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  persuade  myself,  that  the  accomplished  and 
sagacious  scholar  who  wrote  these  admirable  travels,  could  have 
produced  a  tissue  of  falsehood,  inconsistency  and  ribaldry  worthy 
only  and  properly  characteristic  of  a  Barrere  or  of  a  slavish 
pamphleteer  of  the  falais-royai.  I  hold  myself  bound,  in  pur- 
suance of  my  first  steady  aim  of  serving  my  native  country  by 
exposing  French  jacobinism  in  all  its  frauds,  to  improve  every 
fair  opportunity  of  dispelling,  by  facts,  the  illusioDs  industriously 
spread  concerning  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  his  co-adjUtors 
and  their  institutions.  The  man  is  chained— inextricably  I  hope 
^to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,*  but  his  name  is  dangerous  as  die 
rallying  point,  the  watch-word  of  a  foreign  sect  who  know  their 
own  credit  and  the  success  of  their  designs  to  depend  on  his  re- 
putation, and  who,  therefore,  labour  indeJatigably  to  invest  it  with 
the  effulgence  of  the  most  philanthropic  heroism.  Borne  along  by 
testimony  in  all  respects  irresistible,  I  shall  pursue  him  closely, 
in  the  next  volume,  from  Paris  to  his  present  residence.  It  be- 
hooves every  writer  of  cotemporary  history  however  humble  the 
g;rade,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  truth  and  of  his 
fcllow-men,  to  treasure  up  whatever  may  conduce  to  exhibit  in 
the  full  deformity  of  his  spirit  and  career,  the  most  audacious 
and  mischievous  of  the  impostors  of  this  or  any  age. 

"  Sttoop  w«  oar  vengeance  deep  and  ratify  hii  doom." 

No  honest  mind  can  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  downfall  of  a  govem- 
nent  of  organised  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  which,  with  the 
language  the  most  beneficent  and  consolatory  always  in  its  mouth, 
incessantly  fomented  the  passions  and  fortified  the  institutions 

*  PrcMetAnit  TMefiM,  or  ntber  the  niui  of  Prometlicui  formed  out  of  the 
aliine  of  the  euth,  to  whom  Minerva  gvie  tbe  cunnioj;  of  the  fox,  the  ambition 
of  the  peacock,  the  ferocity  of  the  tijter,  the  itrength  of  the  lion,  and  the  poiil- 
lanimi^  of  the  hare.  The  mytfaolagkftlcoinpoiition  Uaabeen  complete^  reaUscd 
lathe  hiatorycfBoMparte. 
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nmt  destnicttve  to  thehuman  species.  Not  costent  with  its  own 
race  of  imposture,  it  had  sought  to  enlist  and  trao  io  the  same 
profligate  career,  all  the  youth,  even  the  most  tender,  of  a  large 
empire.  We  cannot  but  shudder  when  we  find,— as  the  French 
gazettes  of  the  particular  period  show — the  boys  of  all  the 
schools  including  even  the  primary,  brou^t  forward  with  ad- 
dresses to  the  emperor  written  far  them  by  his  stipendiaries,  and 
full  of  adulation,  oaths,  and  bravados;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
poor  infanta  either  really  or  (what  would  be  still  worse)  feignedly, 
surrender  with  many  flourishes  of  sentiment  their  weekly  allow 
ance  of  pocket-money  as  a  patriotic  donation!  The  regents  of  the 
polytechnick  school  of  Pans,— themselves  conspicuous  members 
of  die  government  of  Bonaparte, — state  formally,  in  their  official 
report  of  the  last  year,  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  laboured  to 
heat  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  all  the  schools  and  give  them  a 
direction  favourable  to  their  views.  "  Ceux  qui  sc  trouvoicnt  i  la 
tete  du  pouvoir  cherchoient  a  exalter  les  opinions  de  la  jeuncsse 
de  toutes  lea  Ecoles,  et  i  leur  donner  une  direction  favorable  a  leurs 
vuea."  We  need  not  be  surprised  if,  while  the  administration  of 
France  under  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  be  homicidal  and  invasive^ 
it  was  marked  more  or  less  by  Charlatanerie  and  deception,  and 
this  not  merely  because  it  w^s  in  the  hands  of  the  creatures  of 
Bonaparte.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  late  French  writers  remarks, 
in  allusion  to  the  principles  both  of  obedience  and  rule  among[ 
his  countrymen—"  the  habits  of  the  government  of  Napoleon 
remain  to  us  like  a  species  of  instinct,  of  which,  it  ia  to  be  feared, 
we  shall,  for  a  long  time  and  blindly,  follow  the  impulse." 

Neither  I,  nor  any  American  in  my  situation,  can  prefer  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons,  from  any  other  motive,  than  a  conviction 
of  its  greater  eligibleness  with  a  viewto  the  happiness  of  France, 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  the  cause  of  liberty  every  where,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  France  divided  within,  threatened  from  abroad,  I  can 
see  no  anchorage  for  her,  however  exposed  or  mortifying  it  may 
be,  but  the  old  race  of  her  monarchs,  who  certainly  carry  with  them 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  her  populadon,  and  who,  while  they 
reign  at  all,  deprive  the  allied  powers  of  the  pretext  which  they 
may  want,  of  totally  overwhelming  her  by  their  hostilities.  Where 
else  could  the  vessel  of  the  state  be  moored  to  save  her  from 
being  beaten  to  pieces  by  tempests  of  every  dcacriptioo?  Which 
of  the  great  military  or  civil  leaders  is  it  that  could  unite  the 
people;  or  propitiate  ^e  foreign  powers?  and  who  will  pretend 
that  without  perfect  union  at  home,  France  could  successfully 
resist  those  powers?— Remove  the  Bourbons,  and  we  should  wit- 
ness a  scene  upon  a  mighty  scale  of  horror,  umilar  to  that  of  the 
raft  which  bore  the  crew  of  the  French  frigate  Medusa;  an  in- 
furiate mutual  butchery,  while  the  elements  were  exerting  their 
utmost  force  to  consummate  the  tragedy;'^^»  bury  all  in  a  com^ 
mon  ruin* 
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With  the  Bouthons,  Europe  is  not  Ukoly  to  bewxm  i^«ta  w- 
vtilved  in  war^i— the  substitution  of  uiyMher  rule  in  France  would 
be  die  signal  tor  general  hosdlitiea.  Wtutcver  may  be  the  dis- 
positiona  of  the  BotvbMU,  whMever-.the7inaydo  to  establish  des-' 
potism  at  home^— •  worse  dian  that  of  Bonaparte  it  is  not  in  the 
power  (^  man  to  establish,— they  cannot  aasail  nor  affect  the  cause 
of  liberty  abroad,'  as  did  their  predecessors  with  unwearied 
malignity  and  awiul  power.  The  United  States  have  had  sufficient 
experiTOcc  in  their  relations  with  all  the  revoluUonary  govern- 
ments of  France — the  Imperial  especially — to  know  that  they  can- 
not but  gain  in  the  exchange  for  that  of  a  Bourbon,  whether  as  to 
the  light  in  which  ^eir  institutions  may  be  viewed  and  treated; 
the  freedom  of  their  commerce,  and  die  community  of  pcJicy 
and  effort  between  them  and  France  as  respects  the  British ' 
power,  llie  Bourbons,  if  they  do  not  relish  our  republicanism, 
offinot  at  least  hope,  and  will  not,  therefore,  intrigue,  to  injure  it; 
they  are  compelled  by  every  morive  of  necessity  and  expedi- 
ency, to  open  a  wide  door  to  trade,  and  to  abstain  irom  depre- 
dation on  the  commerce  of  other  nations;  thev  may  be  willing, 
obliged,  to  keep  up  certain  appearances  as  to  England,  but  they 
must  view  her  m  secret  with  jealousy  and  dislike;  they  must  be 
disposed  to  promote  the  prosperity,  particularly  the  commercial — 
of  the  true  maritime  rival  of  England,  and  to  ripen  the  sympathy 
of  interest  into  one  of  feeling,  its  surest  auxiliary. 

We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  same  cause,  a  direct 
concern  in  the  growth  of  the  French  navy  and  commerce;  conse- 
quently, in  the  peace  of  France,  in  the  subordination  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit  in  that  country,  and,  if  die  remarks  made  above  are 
just,  in  the  continuance  of  the  Bourbon  government.  Without  an 
express  knowledge  of  the  fact,  I  yet  cannot  doubt,  but  that  our 
cabinet  has  received  from  the  French,  assurances  in  unison  with 
this  dieory;  assurances  very  different  in  their  sense  and  drift 
from  those  of  Bonaparte;  connected  with  no  schemes  of  action 
impracticable  for  our  miited  faculties,  and  pernicious  to  our- 
selves in  the  execution. 

But  to  return  to  the  contents  of  the  present  volume.  The  trans- 
lation from  the  French  of  Mr.  (fcJay,  as  well  as  thalof  the  Report 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Finance,  I  owe  to  the  Honourable  Eli- 
gjus  Fromentm,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  a  genderaan 
of  a  truly  classical  education,  enlightened  mind,  and  most  inde- 
pendent character.  He  attaches  more  importance  to  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  de  Say  than  I  am  myself  disposed  to  allow  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  tlunk  it  merits  attention  and  preservation.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  its  very  errors — which  arc  many  both  of  fact  and  speculation — 
curious  as  the  production  of  one  who  is  placed  by  general  opinion 
at  the  bead  of  the  French  writers  on  political  economy.  The  0ip- 
pant,  emphatic,  doctrinal  tone,  the  dtstenuon  of  small  particulars 
hHo  tveming  causes,  the  mtsapplicatitai  of  postulates,  the  loose- 
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hms  of  disOoniOB  which  raaxk  the  writiegB  of  Mr.  de  Say, 
bolong  to  the  whcde  nodem  French  kWooI  oi  econoraista.  Tbt 
refiit^ion  df  hia  fallacies  is  to  be  found  com^detc  in  the  £nglnh 
joum^B,  atid  present  experience  vnfficiently  disproves  his  state- 
menU  reladve  to  exchanges,  the  sale  of  British  goods  on  the  cod- 
tiomt,  be.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  my  next  volume  to  show,  what 
must  1>e  at  once  evident  to  all  who  attend  to  the  present  bitdio- 
graphy  of  England,  how  much  he  is  mistaken  in  hia  ideas  re- 
specting t)K  diminution  of  the  number  of  serious  reEiderB  in  that 
country,  and  the  gener^  decline  of  Engtish  literature. 

Mr.  Braclcenridge,  who  has  arranged  the  article  on  the  Florida 
question,  is  the  author  of  the  weD-known  "  V4ews  of  Lrfiuisiiuia,'* 
the  merit  valuaUe  work  of  the  kind,  along  with  the  Geographictd 
Tract  of  Mr.  t)arby  recently  pubKshed,  which  our  literature  has 
as  yet  produced.  I  am  entirely  convinced  from  a  patient  investi« 
gation  of  the  subject,  that  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  West 
Florida  are  just  under  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildephonso,  and  this  point 
Mr.  Brackenridge  appears  to  me  to  have  satisfactorily  established. 
As  an  impartial  enquirer  he  has  stated,  in  their  Ml  force,  the 
arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  overthrow  the  Americaa 
title,  without  entertaining,  himself,  a  doubt  of  its  validity. 

'The  United  States  will  have  serious  feuds  with  Spain,  and  are 
likely,  as  far  as  the  temper  of  their  government  can  now  be  under- 
stood, to  pursue  the  true  policy  in  the  case,— a  course  of  modera- 
tion accompan)^ng  a  resolute  maintenance  of  their  rights.  The 
dispositions  of  Spain  arc  hostile,  but  she  wants  the  means  and  Ae 
spirit  to  wage  open  war. 

She  suffered  a  cruel  and  still  rankling  disappointmmt  by  our 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  She  had  parted  with  it,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  interposing  the  power  of  France  between  us  and  her 
Mexican  empire.  It  is  this  corrosive  recollection  which  animates 
her,  more  than  any  calculation  of  present  loss,  in  the  controversy 
concerning  West  Florida.  Without  absolute  necessity,  the  United 
States  will  not,  however,  we  may  presume,  admit  of  a  rupture 
with  any  power.  War  is  a  vicious  circle;  it  is  a  strong  eddy.  Who 
may  ultimately  be  the  parties  to  it,  can  never  be  foreseen  at  the 
outset.  War,  says  a  wise  statesman,  never  left  where  it  found  ■ 
nation. 

I  had  hopes  of  collecting  some  authentic  information,  for  my 
readers,  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrections  in 
South  America.  But  so  contradictory  arc  the  accounts  from  that 
quarter,  so  inaccessible  the  sources  of  full  or  correct  information, 
taat  I  have  preferred  being  silent  on  the  subject,  to  running  the 
risk  of  scantiness  or  inaccuracy.  What  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  the  past  history  and  condition  of  the  populauon  of  South 
America,  what  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  is,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  ripe  for  republican  institutions.  Whether  they  will 
ever  be  qualified  to-  enjoy  them,  I  very  much  doubt;  but  of  this  I 
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am  sore,  that  they  can  adept  no  government  of  their  6vn  which 
will  not  be  preferable  to  the  sway  of  the  old  Spanish  c^inet.  Self- 
government  in  anjr  shape  exalts  the  being  hy  inapiring  self- 
respect;  revolution,  anarchy  if  you  will,  generates  energy,  and  has 
within  it  some  seeds  of  improTement;  but  the  colonial  system,  the 
domestic  government  of  Spain,  quenches  all  the  fire,  breaks  all  the 
apringis,  deadens  aH  the  fine  susceptibilities,  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. 

When  I  think  of  the  government  of  Ferdinand,  I  have  before 
mf  imagination  on  one  side  an  *' adored  monarch,**  emliroidering, 
to  the  passionate  delight  of  his  people,  a  robe  for  the  Virpn 
Mary;  on  another,  the  Intendant  of  Valentia  expiring  on  the  rack; 
General  O'Dono^ue  writhing  under  the  state-tourniquet;  the  ar- 
dent patriots  of  the  Cortes  who  sust^ned,  unshaken  through  a  long 
agony,  the  fortunes  of  their  country  and  of  Ferdinand  himself— 
perishing  in  dungeons,  as  their  recompense,  or  dragging  an  iron 
chain  at  the  galleys. — I  am  oppressed,  in  touching  on  this  subject 
with  a  more  intense  emotion  of  indignation,  I  may  say— grief,  as 
1  have,  among  these  victims,  a  friend  to  whom  I  am  warmly  at- 
tached, and  to  whom  the  esteem  of  the  world  is  eminently  due.  I 
allude  to  Don  Augustin  Arguelles  of  Oviedo,  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  Cortes,  particularly  in  the  formation  of  that  liberal  consti- 
tution, the  irremissible  sin  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  for 
which  they  arc  now  suHering  the  vengeance  of  the  doltish  tyranny 
they  would  have  corrected.  Augustin  Arguelles,  whom  I  found  in 
London,  in  1807,  studying,  as  in  the  best  European  school  of 
speculative  freedom,  the  principles  of  good  government,  with  a 
view  to  the  service  of  Spain,  would  do  honour  to  any  nation  by 
his  enlarged  and  various  knowledge,  especially  in  the  science  of 
political  legislation;  by  his  elegant  taste,  his  enlightened  liberality, 
the  suavity  of  his  nature,  his  elevated  disinterestedness,  and  his 
patriotic  ardour  which  led  him  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  tiie 
cause  of  his  country;— ^nd— yet,  he  who  would  have  died  a  thou- 
sand times  to  rescue  her,  has  been  condemned  as  a  traitor  to  serve 
for  ten  years,  and  now  serves,  as  a  common  soldier  at  Ceuta, 
Strictly  watched  and,  though  always  of  a  delicate  constitution 
ef  body,  severely  tasked! 

If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  we  should  "  obtest  heaven 
tod  whatever  justice  or  feeling  there  is  yet  on  earth,"— if  ever 
there  was  a  catastrophe  ominous  to  the  principle  of  patriotism, 
blighting  for  all  public  virtue,  it  is  that  of  the  patriots  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  Were  their  case  susceptible  of  aggravation,  it 
would  be  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  judges  chosen  for  such 
of  them  as  were  condemned  with  any  forms  of  law,  before 
whom  they  were  dragged  as  rebels,  as  traitors,  as  the  vilest  of 
criminals,  were  men  who  had  concurred  in  betraying  Spain  into 
the  hands  of  France,  who  had  deserted  the  cause  of  Ferdinandf 
and  even  fought  under  the  banners  of  Joseph. 
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The  speeches  which  I  hare  caused  to  be  extracted  from  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,  will,  as  Oiey  have  never  before 
been  published  entire  in  diiscounti?,  prove  tn  acceptable  and  solid 
present  to  the  American  people.  Tiie  speech  of  Mr.  Grattan — the 
first  of  Irish  orators  and  the  true  model  of  Irish  patriots— fur- 
nishes, perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  his  manner,  as 
well  as  a  most  instructive  commentary  on  a  great  crisis  in  history. 
Those  of  Lord  Wellcsley  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  of  parti- 
cular importance  to  us,  as  they  treat  both  historically  and  ar- 
gumentatively  of  our  own  affairs.  I  am  delighted  with  the  dis- 
course of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  "  the  peace  with  America,"  not 
only  because  it  recalls  the  full-flowing  eloquence  of  the  days  of 
Burke  and  Pitt,  but  aa  expressing  so  powerfully  the  sentiments 
which  I  have  myself  always  felt  with  respect  to  the  spirit  and 
mode  of  the  British  hostilities  on  our  coast.  They  were,  in  truth, 
wretchedly  unworthy  of  the  British  name;  and  grossly  impolitic, 
as  they  tended,  without  yielding  any  national  profit,  to  give  new 
vigor  to  our  party-rancour  on  one  side,  and  to  unite  us  all,  ulti- 
mately, in  obstinate  and  desperate  efforts  of  resistance  and  revenge: 
et  Jam  una  vox  omnium,  magis  odio  Jirmata  attain  precaidio»  Tne 
conflagration  of  hamlets  and  rustic  dwellings,  the  spoliation 
of  tobacco-warehouses  and  farm-yards,  occasionally  the  plunder 
of  a  c^hurch  and  the  dilapidation  of  a  school,— these  the  only  hos- 
tilities attempted  by  a  considerable  fleet  for  many  mmths  in  suc- 
cession, and' emblazoned  to  the  British  public  in  the  shape  of  a 
diary  from  an  admiral,— are  truly  recollections  of  shame  for  a 
nation,  who  had  selected  the  lion  and  not  the  wolf  as  her  ensign- 
armorial.  The  destruction  of  the  public  edifices  of  Washington 
was  a  proceeding  which  cannot  be  too  stronffly  detested  and 
deplored.  It  was  equally  at  variance  with  true  dignity  and  sound 
policy.  It  savoured  of  the  most  ignoble  resentment  and  malice. 
If  we  could  not  be  seriously  injured,  we  were  to  be  stung  and 
degraded.  "  The  king  of  France,"  said  his  minister  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes,  in  council,  ^'  is  sufficiently  great  not  to  stand  in  need  of 
humiliating  any  people."  Le  Roi  de  France  tat  assez  grand  pour 
n'ovoir  pas  besoin  d^humilier  personne.  So  should  a  Briush  minis- 
ter or  general  have  thought  with  respect  to  his  own  mighty  nation. 

The  late  war  between  this  countiy  and  Great  Britain  is  fruitful 
in  salutary  lessons  to  both  parties.  It  has  taught  the  latter,  amcmg 
other  things,  that  a  nation  does  wisely,  as  well  as  an  individual, 
never  to  despise  a  determined  adversary.  It  teaches  her,  in  the 
deeds  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,— and  the  memory  of  which  1 
would  not  have  revived,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  admonidon^— it 
teaches  her  how  far  the  indulgence  of  situster  jealousies  and  petty 
aumosiries  interpolated,  as  it  were,  into  her  councils  by  smidi 
minds,  may  reduce  a  nation  habitually  lofty  and  magnanimous, 
below  her  proper  level,  and  exhibit  her  at  variance  with  her  own 
principIcB. 
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The  ^Mch  of  Marqtus  Wdksley  sUnds  as  a  danowtratioti' 
md  memeato  of  the  uiHuenee  of  a  spirit  foreign  to  ber  geneiad 
history  »id  character,  in  her  negMiations  at  Gheau  She  set  oat 
with  pretensions  exorbitaat  and  ioflaounatoiy,  instead  of  fulfilling 
dw  oUigatioB  which  Heaven  seemetl  to  have  imposed  upon  her  in 
nosing  her  to  such  a  height  of  power  anal  gtoiy-— that  of  furnish- 
ing a  spleadid  exan^le  to  mankind  of  tempmnce  and  conciliation. 
^e  exacted  wb8t,--if  it  coold  have  been  granted— would  have 
finally  redounded  to  her  greater  prejudice,  as  a  source  of  »icur&- 
Ue  hatred  and  discord  between  the  two  countries,  through  maay 
generadoos.  Moderation  ia  alwayt  the  best  policy  even  in  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  a  character  which  she  could  not  cUim.  An  ex-. 
unUngly  hiiMiiliating  or  injurious  treaty  can  never  be  futbfully 
received,  while  tiiere  remains  a  possibility  of  eluding  its  exocution, 
or  <^  recovering  sufficient  strength  to  break  through  ita  atipula- 
tions.  How  raoch  Britun  lost  by  her  conduct  at  Ghent,  I  shall 
not  here  exiquire,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  loo  late  to  effect  what- 
she  certainly  ought  now  to  desire,  a  cordial  reconciliation.  If,  t^ 
a  more  adroit  or  energetic  poticy^  she  could  have,  in  the  l%te  war* 
materially  affected  our  national  weal,  th*  opportunity  ia  now  iire- 
voc^ly  lost.  She  can  no  longer  hope  to  defeat  or  anrestf  by  any 
exertion  of  her  force  or  dexteri^,  oiu:  acdid  aggrandizeiaent.  Slie 
is  viewed  with  an  evil  eye  by  most  of  the  natirais  of  Europe.  She 
will  reqmre  a  powerful  aunliary,  and  should  seek  it  amoDS  her 
deacetidants  here;  at  least  she  should  beware  of  enltstiog  us,  fronk 
any  want  of  gmerosity  or  mag^ianlmity,  in  the  munber  of  her 


The  unexpected  felicity  of  the  issue,  will  not,  I  trutt,  make  the 
American  pcoj^  diaregwrd  the  instructJon;  of  the  war>  We  ought 
not,  in  our  com^dacency  at  the  present  state  of  things,  lose  sight 
of  the  just  terrors  by  which  we  were  a^tated,  the  straits  to  which 
vc  were  reduced,  the  daageroua  extrenuties  with  which  we  were 
seriously  threUened.  Our  government  must  now  know,  that,  when 
war  is  in  question,  it  is  not  enough  that  external  circumstaoces  bo 
^vourable;  there  should  be  adequate  preparabon  at  home;  CM*- 
ganized  internal  resources  with  which  to  meet  caaualUes  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  alaoad.  It  is  better  to  seem  to  over- 
look or  sacrifice  rights  of  some  importance,  studying  at  the  same 
time  to  improve  your  me^u  of  vindicating  them,  than  to  embark 
in  an  undertaking  greatly  disproportionate  to  yoor  strength,  and 
which  must  end  by  laying  bare  your  exhaustion  and  impotence. 

We  ought  «>  be  satisfied  with  Ott  Peace;  and  allowing,  Sor  ar- 
gument's sake,  that  the  war  was  ori^naUy  prudent  and  ju^t,  the 
American  cabinet  would  be  liaUe  to  no  reproach,  nor  could  the 
nation  lose  in  ccnsi  deration,  by  die  terms  accepted.  There  is  no 
great  people  either  of  ancient  or  modem  tinies,  in  whose  history 
arc  not  to  be  found  even  semal  instances  of  an  oblivion  of  rights 
or  pretensions  for  which  they  made  war,  in  consequence,  of  a  $vd- 
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tnuD  of  reversva.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  great  modem  wan 
of  whicii  the  condusioa  does  not  exhibit  a  wide  variance  between 
the  points  adjusted  and  those  originally  adduced  aa  the  motives  of 
die  contest.  England,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  nave  all,  in  turn, 
after  being  the  aggressors,  sought  peace,  nearly  in  the  guise  of 
suppliants,  and  to  obtain  it,  gladly  consented  to  wave  the  preten- 
sions of  their  manifestos;  this,  too,  without  derogating  from  their 
authority  and  credit.  The  estimation  of  a  people  is  not  impaired  by 
sm  accidental  miscarriage;  but  depends  upon  the  real  extent  and 
productiveness  of  their  resources;  the  tried  spirit  and  prudence  of 
their  counsels.  Circumstances  are  to  regulate  governments,  and 
in  making  peace  when  peace  is  necessary,  they  are  to  consider 
not  what  they  have,  abstractedly,  a  right  to  demand,  but  what 
they  are  able  to  obtain.  The  merits  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  tested  by 
the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  at  the  time  it  is  made;  by  the 
evils  which  it  may  avert,  as  much  as  by  the  advantages  it  tnajr 
secure. 

Judging  from  the  debates  and  measures  of  the  present  Congresa 
respecting  the  regular  force  and  military  academies,  I  must  fear 
that  one  ot  the  most  striking  lessons  of  the  war  has  been  lost  on 
that  body; — a  lesson  taught  by  our  revolutionary  contest,  and  con- 
firmed t^  universal  experience.  To  be  powerful  and  secure,  we 
should  have  a  good  military  organization  of  the  regular  kind;  a 
well-trained  standing  army,  officers  technically  educated,  fortifi- 
cations scientifically  constructed;  our  political  constitution  and  our 
treasury  can  bear  them.  Circumstanced  as  we  are,  we  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  our  liberties  from  quadruple  the  force  now  re- 
tuned,  and  in  the  event  of  war  for  which  common  sense  bids  us 
be  always  prepared,  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  plan  of  the  sort  would 
be  discovered  to  be  a  real  economy. 

The  formation  of  good  ofBcers-— that  is  to  say,  men  regularly 
educated  in  the  sciences  and  the  dispositions  appropriate  to  the 
military  art, — is  a  leading  feature  of  this  system.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  miUtary  academies  providently  recommended  by  the 
executive,  are  indispensable.  If  rightly  constituted,  they  would 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  capacity  not  only  for  the  military,  but  for 
every  other  branch  of  the  public  service;  and  of  intellectual  light 
for  the  refinement  and  illustration  of  the  national  character.  The 
number  proposed  cannot,  certainly,  be  deemed  too  considerable, 
when  the  question  is  dispassionately  examined.  We  are  sadly 
wantingin  officers  of  the  stamp  to  be  produced  by  the  military  aca- 
demies. We  could  not  do  belter,  in  a  country  which  professes 
to  depend  mainly  up<m  its  militia  for  the  protection  of  its  liberties 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  aggression,  than  to  distribute 
tiiroughout  the  nation,  men  of  sound  military  education  and  mar- 
tial spirit,  who  mig^t  effectually  train,  lead,  and  animate  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  make  perfect  our  aasurance  of  defonoa.  We 
Vol.  I.  c 
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should,  therefore,  in  fact  um  at  a  surplus  of  such  men  beyead  the 
exigencies  of  the  regular  force.  We  should,  indeed,  so  small  is  the 
nun^r  of  well  constituted  seminaries  of  liberal  learning  amqng 
us,  improve  eagerly  every  opportunity  of  multiplying  them  in 
any  shape;  accept  every  chance  of  increasing  our  slender  stock 
of  scientific  intellect. 

It  has  been  roundly  stated  iu  Congress  that  those  of  the  pupils 
of  the  military  academies  who  might  not  enter  into  the  army, 
would  lose  their  academical  acquirements  or  £ad  them  an  jm- 
pedimeat  to  success,  in  the  business  of  civil  Ufe;  in  short,  that 
their  studies  would  be  useless  or  detrimental  to  themselves  and 
of  no  emolument  to  the  state.  I  feel  ashamed  of  this  suggestion 
in  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  "  great  council  of  the  nation,** 
and  I  can  best  answer  it  with  respect  to  the  pupils  themselves,  by 
recalling  an  observation  of  the  celebrated  Dutch  pensioner  De  Wit, 
who  when  asked  towards  the  end  of  his  eminent  political  career, 
what  had  gone  with  the  mathematics  upon  which  he  had  bestowed 
so  much  time  and  labour  in  his  youth,  answered,  that  thetf  had 

tjaaed  from  hit  memory  into  hia  judgment.  We  have,  perhaps, 
eyond  all  other  countries,  room  for  an  application  profitable 
both  to  the  individual  and  the  state,  of  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  should  be  taught  in  military  academies:  We  want  besides 
military  engineers,  engineers  of  mines,  of  canals,  of  roads  and 
bridges,  geodatlcal,  hydrographical  engineers,  &c.  Stc.  If  even 
there  was  no  scope  for  such  application,  the  possessor  could  be 
at  no  loss,  in  this  country,  for  an  honourable  pursuit  which 
would  yield  him  a  decent  subsistence,  and  he  must  always  be,  in 
any  profession,  a  public  good.  His  education  would  have  any  ten- 
dency other  than  that  of  imp^ring  the  elasticity  and  independ- 
ence of  mind,  natural  to  an  American. 

The  Polytechnick  school  of  Paris  is  the  proper  model  with  cer- 
tain qualifications  for  the  institutions  in  quesUon.  In  a  late  report 
to  Louis  XVIII.  concerning  the  origin  and  constitution  of  this 
school,  the  regents,^-savans  and  politicians  of  the  first  order,— 
hold  a  language  which  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  note.  "  Of 
"  the  pupils  of  the  school"— say  they—"  who  have  engaged 
"  in  the  several  branches  of  public  service,  a  part  have  furnished 
"  professors  not  only  to  the  school  itself,  but  to  various  establish- 
'*  ments  for  instruction;  several  of  them  have  contributed  to  the 
"  progress  of  French  industry,  by  applying  the  fruits  of  a  com- 
"  prehensive  education  to  the  exercise  of  arts  and  manufactures; 
"  many  occupy  high  stations  in  the  public  administration.  We 
"  may  say  with  confidence  that  the  Polytechnick  school  has  very 
"  effectually  served  the  sciences  by  the  profound  enquiries  to 
"  which  most  of  the  professors  and  the  most  distinguished  pupils 
"  have  devoted  themselves.  They  have  em-iched  ^le  academical 
"  Transactions  with  important  memoirs:  The  journal  of  the  school 
.",  itself  forms  one  of  these  Transactions,  and  has  an  honourable 
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"  place  tn  the  librarieB  of  the  learned.  Many  of  the  members  of 
"  the  school  have  won  by  dieir  labours,  occasionally  even  by  their 
"  discoveries,  the  honour  of  being  admitted  into  the  most  cele< 
**  brated  societies  of  Europe.  The  whole  number  of  the  pupils 
"  sent  forth  may  not  be  employed  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
**  public  service.  But,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  and  we  have  already 
"  experienced,  the  advantage  of  the  annual  dispersion  throughout 
"  the  various  professions  of  society,  of  a  number  of  individuals 
"  of  solid  and  extensive  education,  whose  attainments  are  still 
"  useful  to  the  state,  although  the  possessors  may  be  engaged  in 
*'  the  private  walks  of  industry. 

"  It  is  not  in  France  merely  that  these  advantageous  results  are 
**  appreciated.  Foreign  nations  and  governments  have  testified 
"  their  esteem  for  the  establishment,  and  adopted  it  as  a  model 
"  for  similar  ones  undertaken  by  themselves." 

Sovereigns  and  governments  alone  can  raise  up  institutions  for 
education  of  the  amplitude  and  mechanism  required  to  give  energy 
and  e£Bcacy  to  all  the  human  faculties.  Without  such  institutions 
we  cannot,  in  the  United  States,  expect  to  display  that  perfection 
of  individual  and  social  being,  which  the  European  nations  have 
nearly  attained,  and  which  we  are,  in  other  respects,  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  world,  privileged  to  reach.  It  is  to  the  national  government 
that  we  must  look  for  the  meansof  becoming  the  rivals  of  Europe 
in  the  pursuits  which  give  most  honour  and  happiness  to  our  species. 
The  Btate>govemments  have  not  the  ability,  and  are  not  likely  to 
have  the  inclination,  to  create  those  means.  We  are  a  great  commer- 
cial and  are  to  be  a  great  military  people, — only  through  the  Federal 
system;  we  can  become  a  literary  and  philosophical  people  by 
the  same  agency  alone.  All  these  qualihcations  are  necessary  to 
constitute  national  greatness  upon  the  scale  which  suits  our  unri- 
valled opportunities.  We  must  be  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage 
at  once,  or,  what  is  more,  modem  Italy,  France  and  England  in 
the  same  trame. 

We  have  no  universities  or  colleges  in  the  proper  sense.  All 
our  institutions  of  the  name  are  imperfect  or  mutilated.  General 
Washington,  though  not  himself  learned,  knew  how  to  value 
Auniveraitt/  in  the  European  meaning,  and  foresaw  that  this  grand 
desideratum  was  to  be  supplied  only  by  the  comprehensive  wis- 
dom of  Congress,  and  the  opulence  of  the  federal  treasury.  The 
particular  motives  of  irresistible  force  which  he  has  alleged  for 
Its  creation  under  these  auspices  were,  I  doubt  not,  subordinate 
with  him  and  merely  subsidiary  to  his  general  views  of  its  abso- 
Ihte  indispensableness.  The  measure  has  been  presented  to 
Congress  m  some  of  its  true  aspects  by  the  President,  and  re- 
commended to  the  same  body  in  the  report  of  its  committee  on  the 
subject,  with  much  ingenuity  and  eloquence.  The  competency  of 
tile  treasury  to  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  to  other  domestic  im- 
provements, seems  to  be  universally  admitted. 
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And  who  cao  hesiute  to  acknowledge  Uiat  this  is  the  most  im- 
pcrtant  and  pressing  of  all  such  improvements.'  It  is  this  upon 
which  the  rest  must  depend  for  their  proper  execution;  to  which 
we  must  look  for  the  spirit  which  will  desire  and  urge,— the 
knowledge  which  will  devise  and  guide  future  improvements 
ad  infinitum'  The  expansive,  positive  utility  of  the  abstract 
8cienccs,^^o  admirably  shewn  in  the  Address  of  Cuvier  to  the 
French  Institute,  wbichl  have  purposely  inserted  !n  the  present 
volume— may  acpAtx,  esc£q>e  common  oben'vers;  but  all  must  be 
•ensible  of  the  paramount  value  and  efficiency,  no  less  thaa  gran-* 
deur  and  beauty  of  those  sciences  as  exhibited  in  a  military'^a- 
demy  both  in  the  theory  and  application,  and  in  a  unroertihf  stilt 
further,  in  the  association  with  polite  literature  and  the  fine  arts. 

*'  National  glory,"  says  an  illustrious  Eog^h  orator,*  '^  is  the 
**  most  valuable  possession  of  a  people:  the  smallest  portion  of  it 
*'is  worth  a  whole  Archipelago  of  sugar  islands."  There  may  be 
triteness,  but  there  is  not  the  leas  tnith,  in  the  remark,  that  the 
brightest  and  most  durable  national  glory  is  that  which  resnhs 
irom  a  pre-eminence  in  science  and  literMure.  The  triumg^  of  a 
jKople,  in  this  field,  are  fully  worth  those  of  its  arms:  its  works 
of  gtnius  and  learning  yield  as  rich  a  harvest  of  reputatioo,  as  its 
nilitary  conquests.  Greece  shines  as  brilliantly  through  Homer  and 
Plutarch  as  tlu-ou^  the  heroes  whom  they  have  immortalized: 
England  through  Newton  more  than  through  Marlborough.  Aca-> 
demies  and  laboratories  are,  in  fact,  ultimauly  as  bierathn,  as  they- 
are  productive  of  renown,  to  a.  nation. 

The  sovereigns,  and  wealthy  individuals  of  Europe  are  at  this 
moment  performing  acts  of  the  most  splendid  muniftcence  in 
^vour  of  literature  and  science;  the  emulation  of  liberality  and 
patriotism,  in  erecting  and  endowing  institutions  for  education  on 
^e  broadest  sc^e,  Waa  never  more  active  in  that  quarter;  and  the 
COflviction  seems  to  be  universal  that  pride  and  patriotism  conld 
not  be  more  beneficially  exerted.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Servia, 
^derioyaii  are  eager  in  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  letters,  and 
in  the  formation  of  permanent  magazines  of  knowledge.  It  is  time 
£oit  our  federal  government  which  possesses  the  political  attributes, 
t»  be  mvested  with  the  graces,  rf  sovereignty — those  I  mean, 
which  result  from  the  patronage  of  objects  distinct  from  the  ma- 
terial. We  hdve,  in  our  national  capacity,  done  almost  nothing 
for  the  cause  (^  science;  the  military  academy  at  West  PcuDt^ 
such  aa  it  is—is,  the  only  trophy  of  Congress  and  the  federal  trea- 

*  Mr.  Wjmdham.  Tbere  h  acoUecttonoThis  speeches  in  thwcTulaines.vrhich 
cannot  be  too  hiehly  valued.  So  much  aound  Kiiae,  wit,  etoquence,  piive  English, 
are  rarelf  tn  be  found  in  the  same  compass.  His  speeches  on  mUitary  orgsniza- 
"  1^  and  the  debates  of  the  British  Parhament  generally  on  thi*  subject,  deserve 
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lory— in  ihe  sense  in  whidi  all  civilized,  christian  sovertign- 
ti«s  seem  of  late  to  set  no  bonnds  to  their  ambition. 

la  th  federal  government  dispensed  from  entering  the  lists  of 
beneficence  and  honour  by  an  all-efficient  eagerness  in  the  people 
and  the  state  authorities  to  win  for  themselves  the  palm;  to  pay, 
themselves,  the  tribute  due  to  their  own  greater  prosperi^,  and 
the  glory  of  the  American  name?  The  very  reverse.— The  prone- 
ness  of  all  is  towards  monied  institutions,  and  the  grosser  pur* 
suits:-^>the  state-authoritica  think  only  of  banks,  or  if  they  tarn 
their  attention  to  the  matter  of  edacation^  their  views  arc  confined 
to  what  the  transactions  of  common  life  or  the  professiuis  as  i 
naeans  of  livelihood,  may  exact.  With  respect  to  individaals,  there 
b,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  very  many  opulent  persons  spread 
throu^out  these  States,  who  can  be  cited  as  a  patron  of  let' 
ters.  The  current  of  taste,  feelmg,  habit,  desire,  sets  ia  another 
directim. 

In  every  institution  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  you  fur- 
nish an  altrrathe.  The  federal  government  must  take  t^c  lead  id 
adnunistering  the  remedy,  or  flie  disease  will  grow  inveterate. 
Indeed,  as  the  federal  government  almost  monopolizes  the  emola- 
loents  of  taxation,  it  alone  can  be  supposed  to  possess  the  means 
sufficient  for  a  large  Foundation.  Neither  the  states  nor  iodivi- 
diuds  can  be  expected  to  furnish  ample  endowments.  The  lights 
necessary  for  the  proper  organization  of  a  learned  corporation 
are,  if  not  within  or  immediately  about  the  federal  government, 
uAore  especi;^y  at  its  command.  A  well-constituted  national  uni- 
versity, perfect  as  it  easily  mig^t  be  in  iu  general  frame  and 
detaiU,  woi£d  induce  the  desired  improvement  in  the  Structnrtf 
of  the  academical  institutions  which  we  already  enjoy^  and  provO 
the  fruitful  mother  of  many  others  of  better  arrangement. 

Under  the  auspices  and  supervision,  and  in  the  immediatil 
Ticinity^  of  the  federal  government,  a  great  literary  foundation 
would  best  fulfil  its  vocation  and  flourish  in  its  proper  estate.  Alt 
the  members  of  it,  professors  and  pupils,  would  be  under  excite- 
ments and  restraints  which,  obviously,  could  not,  elsewhere,  be 
found.  Emulation  would  have  springs  peculiar  to  the  situation^ 
aed  of  the  utmost  power.  All  (^ficiencies  might  and  would  be 
si^fdied,  and  degeneracies  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government,  particularly  the  Legislative  branch,  may,  without 
disparagement,  be  expected  to  improve  in  the  new  atmosphere 
which  would  be  created  for  its  leisure  hotira.  The  neighbourhood 
of  a  body  ojf  learned  professors,  of  a  numerous  society  habitually 
employed  in  sciesrific  and  classical  enquiries,  of  an  active  system 
of  encyclopedical  instruction,  must  prove  an  advantage  which 
would  soon  be  distinguish^le  in  the  tone  and  umper  o£  our  poli- 
tical legislation.  There  could  be  no  difficult  in  concentrating 
much  of  the  best  leamii^  and  genius  now  employed  or  dormant 
elsewhere  thromgjbout  the  Usited  Suoea,  and,  as  Eiwope  is  cir> 
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cumstanced,  we  have  but  to  hold  out  suitable  encouragement,  to 
attract  what  is  most  brilliaot  and  profound,  from  that  quarter. 
Indeed,  had  we,  or  could  we  be  brought,  to  offer  very  moderate 
rewards,  we  might  become  to  the  world  what  Athens  was  to 
Greece,  the  chosen  asylum  of  talent  and  excellence  both  in  the 
sciences  and  the  arts. 

Since  Washington  has  been  definitively  consecrated  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  American  nation,  it  should,  pursuant  to  its  cha- 
racter, be  made  die  great  focus  of  knowledge.  The  people  must 
desire  to  see  dieir  government,  in  the  seat  of  deliberation,  sur- 
rounded by  all  human  li^ts;  for  there  is  none  which  may  not 
minister  to  its  purposes.  They  must  desire,  too,  for  the  general 
glory,  the  utmost  embellishment  of  their  Coital,  even  in  material 
decoration.  A  noble  edifice  devoted  to  science,  on  the  immediate 

'  theatre  of  the  federal  system,  would  be  a  signal  homage  to  that 
system,  which  would  bear  the  proper  evidence  with  posterity,  in 
favour  both  of  our  national  spirit,  and  of  the  elevation  ot  our 

.  views.  Those  who  wish  that  our  federal  system — die  present 
American  nation — should  make  an  impression  upon  distant  ages 
akin  to  that  which  the  ancient  republics  have  produced  among 
the  modems,— and  there  would  be  something  abject  and  ccm- 
tracted  in  the  absence  of  this  ambition,— must  concur  in  orna- 
menting the  national  capital  with  massive  and  tasteful  monuments. 
Architecture  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  indications  of  national 
magnificence;  and  magnificence  is  generally  and  properly  received 
as  an  indication  of  greatness.  The  remains  of  the  teniples  of 
Greece,  and  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Rome,  would  be  enough  of 
dicmselves,  to  make  the  nations  who  reared  them  objects  of  our 
admiration.  The  magnificence,  the  taste,  the  public  virtue,  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  every 
thing;— -their  wealth,  their  tactics,  their  victories,  their  conquests' 
merely  as  such,  almost  nothing,  in  the  sober,  unsophisticated 
judgment  of  posterity. 

The  tendency  of  a  national  university  in  contact  with  the  go- 
vernment, to  foster  a  federal  spirit,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied. 
This  spirit  would  be  strongly  imbibed  by  the  pupils,  and  by  them 
constandy  diffused  throughout  the  states.  State  patriotism,  as 
contradistinguished  from  y^ifcra/.  General  Washington  would  have 
exploded,  at  least  in  the  management  of  the  national  concerns. 
The  framers  of  our  constitution  dreaded  it  as  thq  bane  of  their 
fabric,  and  they  divested  the  states,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  that 
could  strongly  engage  the  fancy  or  affections  of  the  people.  But 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  object.  We  have  seen  state  and 
even  district  attachments  predominate  in  the  federal  legislature* 
We  have  ftltHie  federal  system,  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  be  but 
weak  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive  to  persevering  national 
exertion.  We  know,  that  several  of  the  states,  under  a  heavy 
presaure,  and  in  a  season  of  dismay,.were  read^ .  to  ■  make  it  the 
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firat  sacrifice  to  par^-resentment  combined  with  the  hope  of  sepa- 
rate security.  Tile  multipJicaUon  of  the  states  weakens  its  force; 
the  jnagnitude  of  sevend  of  them  threatens  it  seriotuty.  The 
Mississippi  territoiy  now  solicitiag  admission  into  the  union,  has 
an  extent  of  surface  sufficient  to  make  a  great  power,  and  great 
powers  are  not  of  a  temper  to  remain  long  yoke-fellows  under 
any  national,  or  indeed  merely  federal  system.* 

To  shield  our  constituUon  from  this  and  other  perils  which 
might  be  specified,  no  means  within  its  competency,  should  be 
neglected  to  strengthen  its  influence.  The  national  university 
must  be  wretchedly  misshapen  which  would  not   be   the   beat 

*  The  tbllowing  extract  from  ti  nempsp«r  cunUuns  what  is  lufBcient  to  svaken 
some  apprehensionB  concerning  the  ptrpettitj  of  the  union,  or  at  leut,  of  th« 
Balance  of  Power  ia  tlie  WeBt 

MISSISSIPPI  TERHITORY. 
We  notice  the  second  numberof  apuMLcition  in  the  Nitchei  piper*,  tddreised 
to  the  people,  on  the  subject  of  admitting  that  territory  into  the  union  ai  an  in- 
dependent  state.  The  writer,  with  considerable  force  of  reasoning,  attempts  ta 
prove  that  it  is  unwise  in  the  people  to  desire  to  be  admitted  aa  one  state,  and 
that  It  would  be  impolitic  in  Congreaa  to  permit  thero.  He  states,  the  territory 


44,530 
47,000 

S0,000 
30,000 


e  the  writer  eootruti  with  some  of  the  largest  itntei  in 

Sauare  MileB.  Acres. 

44,000,000 
38,756,000 
33,100,000 
30,080,000 
33,000,000 
19,200,000 
lequeneet  of'  a  further  in. 
'    I,  he  brings  Into 

7,078,000 
6,057,200 
1,113,960 

3,991,360 
5,334,800 
1,300,000 
8,960,000- 

4,638,000 


Virginia  has  about 

Pennaylvania 

New  York      -      -        - 

Massachuaetts  and  Maine 

Kentucky 

Ohio      .... 
Before  drawing  conclusions  and  poi 
crease  of  the  inequality  of  aiies  of  the  states  coroposingthi 
view  some  of  the  smallest  itsteBi 

Sqi 

Vermont  has    ... 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut         ... 

New  Jersey  ... 

Delaware       .... 

MaryUnd       .... 

Massachusetts  proper 


Makii^  in  S  states 


46^260 


37,962.720 


Thus  we  find  the  Mitsisiippi  territory  almost  doubles  the  whole  of  the  8  states 
Ust  mentioned,  and  is  more  than  double  the  size  of  any  two  states  in  the  union, 
except  Virginia. 

The  representadves  of  the  states,  we  should  presume,  ivill  never  sftree  that  a 
state  should  include  the  whole  territory.  If  the  division  be  once  made,  there  (S 
very  little  doubt  but  within  a  short  time  two  states  mi^ht  be  added  to  the  unionj 
without  it  be  divided  vre  do  nut  imagine  it  ever  will;  we  have  not  furR;[it  h«w  the 
attempt  miscarried  last  winter.  For  many  reasons  we  wish  success  to  thu<e  aim. 
ing  at  state  sovereignty  In  this  quai'ter  of  the  union,  but  we  should  be  very  un. 
willing  to  see  the  whole  territory  in  one.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  n-ouLd  be  but 
pigmies  ae%r  luch  a  (^L — Qariwi. 
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■oa^le  naiBtry  for  the  spirit,  and  oracle  of  die  principles  of 
^pubUcanism.  At  Waahingtoiv— the  federal  government,  the 
great  fwMr  and  guardian  of  republicanism,  would  be  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  principal  youth,  the  future  guides  of  the 
people,  for  Aeir  study  and  veneration.  The  federal  syBtem 
would  be  visible  to  ^em  in  its  action,  and  unfolded  to  them  io 
,  its  true  theory,  as  the  real  depository  of  the  lovcreignty,  and 
representative  of  the  majesty,  of  the  American  people;  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  American  com  man  wealth,  created,  not  bjr 
the  states  as  bodies  politic,  but  by  the  people  at  large  in  con- 
vention; as  the  paramount  jurisdicdon  to  which  the  states  (di- 
vested by  the  decree  of  the  people  and  their  own  concurrent  ab- 
dication, of  all  the  solid  attributes  of  sovereignty,)  swear  and 
owe  fidelity;  which  guarantees  to  them  a  republican  form  of 
|tivemment,j»r0ffctv  them  from  invasion,  &c.— which  is  the  key- 
stone of  oa^  whole  arch  of  empire.  The  pupils  would  be  habitu- 
ated to  view  the  states,  in  the  proper,  constitutional  light,  as  local 
-•uthoiities  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  municipal  legislation  and 
domestic  convenience;  of  aid  and  nutriment  to  the  federal  system, 
and  not  of  control  or  opposition,  and  much  less  of  destruction, 
except  in  an  extreme  case  when  the  people  at  large  might  choose 
to  employ  them  as  the  most  suitable  engines  to  undo  their  joint 
work.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  immediate  architects  of  the 
constitution,  and  it  isevidendythe  drift  of  its  first  commentators, 
that  we  should  regard  ourselves  not  as  an  aggregate  of  states  or 
bodies-politic,  but  as  one  commonwealth  and  nation.  The  Amc' 
Ttcan  nation.,  and  not  the  multifarious  republic,  would  be  con-  . 
stantly  in  the  view,^the  national  weal,  and  not  (hat  of  any  par- 
ticular member  of  the  union,  would  be  fixed  in  the  hearts,  of  the 
Alumni  of  the  nation,  as  those  of  the  university  might  be  styled. 

Such  an  institution  would  not  only  serve  to  spread  throughout 
the  states  federalists  in  the  just  acceptation  of  the  name,  but 
might  be  made  to  furnish  a  race  of  legislators  and  administrators  . 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  re- 
quired. A  faculty  of  law  calculated  tq  afford  these  is  unknown 
to  us,  and  could  be  easily  formed-  We  might  see  taught  in  a 
proper  way,  the  Jus  naturale  et  gentiumy  not  so  much  in  the 
meaning  of  Grotius  and  PufFendorf  as  in  that  of  Cicero;  that 
is  to  say,  Jus  non  ex  duodecim  tabulis  neque  ex  edicto  prse- 
toris,  sed  ab  intima  pene  natura  deductum."  We  should  have  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  and  English  law,  the  spirit  of  laws;  po- 
litical economy,  and  the  American  political,  international,  and 
municipal  code,  expounded  and  studied  as  they  should  be  to 
make  rtsii  jurisconsults  and  statesmen. 

The  scheme  of  a  national  university  wotdd  naturally  embrace  a 
school  of  theoretic  diplomacy.  The  diplomatic  character  requires, 
■in  order  to  be  any  way  perfect,  an  extensive  technical  acquunt- 
ance  with  modem  diplomatic  history,  with  our  Matistica,  with  tlw 
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■U^sticB  uid  arntuat  relstitins  of  other  stjitea,  bemdes  «  knoip* 
ledge  of  our  aad  their  constttuttooal  fomiB  and  priiunplei,  and  of 
foreign  Umgu^es.  AU  this  calls  for  a  course  of  systemMic  iA- 
Kmiciion  on  these  heads,  which  we  cannot  hs«pe  to  see  cstabiiriwd^ 
any  more  than  the  faculty  of  law  of  which  i  have  apoken,  but  aa 
parts  of  a  nMionaJ  university  situate  at  Washington. 

He  must  be,  indeed,  ignorant  of  htstOTy  and  hunaa  naCurci 
who  does  not  know  that  the  prosperity,  even  the  fgrte  of  tiatiooB 
may  depend  as  much  upon  itegfitiation  as  war.  It  is  int^diUe 
what  some  of  the  European  states  have  effected  by  medaa  df  a 
diplomatic  of^j^f  csmbinins  general  kDowle<%e  wkh  experienee^ 
The  aanala  MHEturopc  froie  the  midt^  of  the  seventeenth  to  Aat 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  full  of  its  achicTemcnta  and  tci' 
umphst  Accordmg  to  its  particular  character,  whether  accom- 
plinted  w  otb^wiac,  the  naoat  briUiant  anccessea  in  arnu  may 
prove  utterly  bama  or  but  pooily  productive,  as  th^most  si^Ml 
disasters  may  be  gready  mitigated,  or  wbotty  counteracted,  in 
their  natural  effecb  The  harvest  oS  war  is  Masted  or  aeeured,  as 
th«  negotiator  is  more  or  less  qualified  for  his  ntonentous  chargei. 
A.  consummate  ambassador  would  be  worth  mare  to  ih  than  a 
(x>n>uinmale  oommiuider,  and  might  save  us  many  campaigns. 
We  haive  embarked  in  treaties  and  dipiomauc  communion  with 
the  leading  menb^*,  and  have,  from  necessity,  oursdves  bcconw 
a  menkber,  of  the  great  Christian  commonweatdi  of  natitma.  We 
have,  ia  reason  wad  poliGy*  no  opdon  left  on  this  score,  and  we 
must  be  prepared  for  the  warfare  of  the  cabinet  as  we  would  be 
for  that  of  the  field— with  European  science  and  tactics  and  ex* 
pciimented  sktU.  The  plenipotentiary  of  the  American  people  in, 
too,  ^eir  representative  abroad,  and  by  him  are  we,  for  the  most 
part,  judged.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  he  ought  to  he,  viewed  in 
either  capacity.  One  of  his  essential  fnnctiiMia  is  t»  keep  his  go- 
vernment fuUy  apprized  of  the  plot,  aotimi,  characCers,  the  undei* 
plots  and  atidet  of  the  particular  drama  of  his  residence,  follow- 
ing  at  the  same  time,  the  movements  of  the  great  theatre  of 
£urepe,  to  fiimish  a  better  explanation  of  the  whole.  How  vari- 
ous should  be  the  acqiurements,  how  many  the  means  oS  diaer^ 
vation,  of  the  one  upon  whom  this  task  is  devolved! 

Great  Britiun,  smce  the  subvm^OB  of  the  French  despotism-,- 
has  become  the  power  agwiast  whose  force  and  designs  we  ahaU 
have  eapecially  to  strug^e.  The  nations  of  the  European  conti- 
nent are  jealous  of  her  maritune  a8cendancy;»'they  must  suffer 
by  her  depredations,  and  will  therGf[>re  be  ^waya  disposed  to  se- 
ccmd  u&  in  our  views  of  defence,  or  to  employ  us  as  instruments 
of  their  own  views  whether  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  envious  ag- 
gression. It  is  through  them  that  we  may  accomplish  more  than 
we  can  hope  to  be  able,  for  some  time,  to  effect  by  our  military 
prowess.  We  may,  by  address,  without  entangling  ourselves  in 
ibrmal  alliances,  nuke  Aeir  dispositions  serve  as  our  best  auxv- 
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liaiy.  For  this  purpope,  however,  those  dupositions  should  he 
constantly  and  sagaciously  watched,  as  well  aa  the  concurrmce  of 
circumstances.  With  the  same  view,  we  should  have  a  constant 
insist  into  their  mutual  dispositions  and  relative  position,  and  3 
knowledge  of  dieir  cabinet-intercourse  respecting  the  common  ob- 
ject. Great  Britain  should  be  convinced  that  &e  American  go- 
vernment had  put  itself  in  a  situation  alwa3rs  to  interpose  the  con- 
tinent between  them,  and  this  conviction  would  operate  as  the 
most  efii^tual  restraint  on  her  jealousy  and  cupidity. 

To  these  ends,  an  extensive  and  regular  chun  of  diptomatic 
posts  would  be  necessary,  which  must  be  found  less  costly  than 
war,  though  we  should  aUot  to  our  foreign  agents  the  means  now 
wanting  to  them,  of  appearing  in  a  manner  not  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  all  national  dignity.  It  would  not  be  enough  to  extend 
and  methodize  our  system  of  diplomacy — ^if  system  it  can  be 
called— »upon  a  plan  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  suggest;  but 
wc  must  provide  for  a  better  choice  of  missionaries.  It  is  not  by 
means  of  men,  who,— to  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  their  stu- 
dies and  pursuits  up  to  the  moment  of  commencing  their  Jtetu 
career— do  not  even  speak  or  understand  the  languages  of  the 
continent,  that  our  government  can  be  kept  as  it  were  in  the  cen- 
tre of  European  affairs,  and  effectually  served  in  the  great  object 
of  turning  those  aflairs  to  account.  What  we  have  lost  hy  the 
strange  composition  of  our  diplomatic  corps  we  may  not  be  able 
to  ascertain,  or  would  not,  perhaps,  acknowledge,  if  it  were 
shown,  but  as  our  foreign  relations  must  inevitably  assume  a  ch^ 
nlcter  of  the  utmost  importance  and  complexity,  the  future  will 
exact  that  description  of  intellect  which  is  produced  by  special 
training— and  this  can  never  be  complete  under  asiy  other  au- 
spices tiian  those  of  a  national  university. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  have  confined  m3rself  in  the  present 
Toliune  to  a  cursory  notice  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent. I  have  been  obliged  to. reserve  for  the  next,  the  particular 
account  which  I  intended  to  give,  of  English  and  American 
literature.  The  press  of  England  has  yielded  an  abundant  harvest, 
for  the  two  last  years,  in  all  departments  of  knowledge;  much  that 
is  profound  and  practical  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences;  and  sull  more  in  the  moral;  in  general  literature  and 
classical  erudition.  The  inventory  presents  excellent  histories, 
many  highly  interesUng  and  valuable  books  of  travels,  didactic 
treatises  on  the  conduct  of  human  life,  works  of  fiction  of  con- 
summate merit,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  typography  upon 
the  largest  scale,  besides  an  incalculable  mass  of  criticism  of  which 
no  small  portion  is  characterised  by  learning,  acuteness,  and 
good  taste.  Editions  have  been  more  copious  and  expensive  than 
formerly,  to  a  degree  that  indicates  an  increase  both  of  appetite 
and  means  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sources  of  knowledge.  In 
variety  and  utility,  the  productions  of  the  British  press  tot  the 
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few  years  past  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  found,  upon  cxanunatimi, 
greatly  be}'oud  those  of  the  Continental  nations  during  the  same 
pcriocL 

In  tlus  country  we  cannot  as  yet  be  properly  said  to  have  a 
literature  of  our  own,  and  the  state  of  criticism  among  us  scarcely 
deserves  consideration.  I  could  cite,  however,  several  original 
works  of  a  recent  date  which  fulfil  their  promise  and  are  substan* 
tially  nutritive;  such  are  the  three  discourses  of  the  Hon.  Dc  Wit 
Clinton;  the  Statistics  sf  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin;  the  views  of 
Iiouisiana  by  Mr.  Brackenridge,  and  the  geo^-aphical  tract  of 
Mr.  Darby  already  mentioned,  the  Picture  of  Cincinnati  by  Dr. 
Drake,  which  is,  in  tact,  an  able  picture  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
ftirnishes  much  curious  information  respecting  our  western  coun- 
try in  general;  the  works  of  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Virginia, 
praisewcHthy  under  some  points  of  view  and  very  exceptionable 
under  others;  the  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  aiid 
Geor^a,  by  Stephen  Elliot,  pre-eminent  among  all  the  publica- 
tions concerning  American  Phuits,  for  scientific  exactness,  and 
practical  utility,  &c.  Sic. 

We  have  had  books  of  much  more  lofty  pretensions  than  these, 
but  of  little  real  achievement;  for  instance,  the  vain-glorious  rhapso- 
dies of  Mr.  Ogilvie  under  the  abused  tideof  Philosophical  Essays, 
and  the  portentous  "System  of  Universal  Science"  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward—^m  undertaking  greatly  above  the  acquirements  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  author,  as  must  be  evident,  upon  the  face  of  his 
volume,  to  every  scholar.  The  Germans,  the  proper  heroes  for 
such  an  enterprise,  have  done  all  for  the  classification  of  human 
science,  that  could  well  be  compassed  or  desired,  in  its  imperfect 
state;  and  the  American  who  may  be  disposed  to  emulate  their 
labours,  might  wait  at  least  until  we  are  fairly  involved  in  the 
I^jyrinth,  ^fore  essaying  to  provide  us  with  the  clue.  The' 
truly  erudite  must  smile  when  they  find  the  author  of  this 
"  System  of  Universal  Science,"  declaring,— and  with  him  the 
reverend  gendemen  of  Philadelphia  who  have  so  lustily  puffed 
his  attempt,  and  whose  kindness  he  has  duly  reciprocated  in  the 
body  of  his  book — ^that  it  will  pay,  or  lighten  the  heavy  debt  of 
gra^tude  which  the  Western  owes  to  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
on  the  score  of  science! 

It  is  this  kind  of  empiricism  <m  the  one  hand,  and  presumption 
on  the  other,  which  arrests  our  solid  advancement,  perverts  our 
relish,  and  degrades  ua  from  our  true  level  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

We  have  had  now  and  then  a  volume  of  poetry  always  below 
mediocrity,  and  a  few  romances  or  novels  too  contemptible  to  be 
remembered.  Our  Parnassus  is  fnutful  o^y  in  weeds,  or  under- 
wood  at  the  best. 

"  Proie  swall'd  to  verse,  verse  loi^Dginto  prose." 

I  would  much  prefer  that  oitr  taste  and  iiU^gence  ■jbonld  be 
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ttBted  bgr  Aa  EagUsh  works,  reprinted  amovf  us,  allbougb  thraev 
too  conunoHly,  have  been  trumpery  and  iitsigiu&caaL  Oor 
booksellers  seem  to  have  beea  governed  by  the  paneg^n 
of  English  reviews,  »nd  the  success  of  &  book  as  evidenced 
by  die  number  of  edititms;  without  "°^'ig  allowanoe  Star  the 
influence  of  venality  <»  party  spirit  in  those  paaeRyrks,  nod 
the  circumstance  that,  in  so  vast  a  reading  public  as  we  British, 
DO  kind  of  tiasfa  can  fail  to  have  a  great  niunber  o£  egj^  consup. 
mtts.  Hence  we  have  been  inundated  with  what  could  have  no 
other  than  the  worst  of  effects  on  American  taste,  and  cuitk 
cither  produce  or  pamper  an  intellectual  chlorosis. 

Recendy,  however,  in  Boston — where  from  early  impresaitma 
■ad  a  natural  action  and  re-actioq  between  the  community  and 
the  neighbouring  univeruty,  a  nwre  general  and  keener  relish  for 
solid  literature  has  always  prevuled^Englisb  works  of  the  higher 
order  have  been  selected  for  re-publication,  and  the  example  ba& 
been  followed  in  ourother  cities.  The  booksellers  deserve  much 
credit,  who  have  given  ua  such  food  as  the  Tacitus  of  Murphy 
and  the  Herodotus  of  Beloe;  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  Dr. 
Clarke's  three  last  volumes  of  Travels,  Salt's  Trarck,  those  of 
Ali  Bey,  the  Sermons  of  Horsbsy,  Allison,  Jeremy  Taylor,  the 
Essay  of  Malthus  oa  Population,  and  of  Hanulton  on  the  Na- 
titmal  Debt  of  England,  the  Elements  f>f  Criticism  of  Lord 
Kaimes  and  of  Philtoet^hiy  of  IXigdd  Stewart,  the  noveb  of 
Margaret  Cullen,  and  (^  tt^t  SKakspeare  of  Novelists,  the  iMJthor 
of  Waverly,  &c.  &c.— A  compkce  e<Utioa  of  (lie  writings  of  Ci< 
cero  in  the  original  is  now  [Mssing  tiirough  the  press  at  Boston 
in  a  neat  fcMrm,  and  on  the  score  of  the  text,  exceptionable  only 
for  being  too  servile  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Emesti. 

I  find  announced  as  about  to  be  immediately  repHnted^  a  mun- 
ber  of  soUd,  instructive  w<M'ks,  am<»ig  others  FeTguson.'s  Astro- 
nomy by  David  Brewster,  to  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
added  Charios  Hutten's  Course  of  Mathematics  ibr  the  use  of 
academies. 

Our  establishments  for  education  are  but  ill  supplied  with  the 
best  elementary  books  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
and  are  still  more  desdtute  with  respect  toj^idicious  compends  ia 
the  walks  of  history,  and  moral  and  political  philost^hy.  The 
plan  of  the  French  government  of  devolving  upon  a  committee 
of  many  conspicuous  savans  and  literati,  the  task  of  digesting  a 
library  of  rudiments  to.be  common  to  all  the  schools,  was  exoel- 
lent  in  itself^though  conceived  in  a  spirit  eminently  noxious.  An 
association  in  Enj^and,  or  this  country,  o£  persons  well  qualified 
m  knowledge,  taste  and  reputation,  for  die  purpose  of  providing 
abridgments  in  aid  of  the  usual  course  of  En^sh  educatioa) 
would  be  fully  ..worth  any  m,&ufacturing  company  that,  could  be 
imagined,— and  rescue  our  youth,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the 
(quackery  to  which  dtey  are  a  prey* 
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Mr.  DdtMon  of  FluUdelphU  liaa  issued  proposals  for  an  Ante* 
riean  ecUtioa  <rf  the  Encyclopedia  Pritannica,  as  it  is  re-appcar- 
ieg  at  home  under  the  management  of  Macvcy  Napier,  Esq. 
witfa  all  the  new  lights  which  the  meet  eminent  of  the  Briuift 
philotophen  can  commnnicate.  The  dissertatitm  on  the  progress 
o£  the  moral  sciences  preixed  by  Dugald  Stewart  to  the  first  vo- 
Inmr  whirh  alone  I  have  had  an  opportontty  of  inspecting,— is 
an  ineBthn^le  acceaaion,  and  worthy  in  the  execution  of  the  ac 
koowledged  head  of  elegant  literature  and  inductive  pneunato- 
\afff.*  I  do  not  myself  consider  the  repuUication  d  encyct^ 
psedias  among  us,  in  the  present  stage  of  our  literary  advuKe- 
ment,  )B  our  actual  chrysalis  state,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  me- 
taphor, as  at  all  desirable,  and  I  have  seen  with  much  regret, 
though  with  equal  satisfaction  at  the  liberality  of  the  effort,  that 
money  expended  <m  the  enormous  comjulation  of  Rees,  which 
might  hasc  been  so  much  more  usefully  bestowed  on  good 
elementary  treatises,  and  the  separate  labours  of  the  great  masters* 
If  there  be  any  one  of  the  encyctopeedias  needful  tor  our  private 
libraries,  it  is  certainly  the  unrivaUed  one  of  which  Mr.  Dobson 
now  proffers  the  supplement. 

An  adventurous  and  very  intelligent  bookseller  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Eastbum,  has  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  reprinting  a  series 
of  the  classical,  canonized  prose  writers  of  England,  from  the 
xeign  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  century.  We  shall  have 
.  healthy  palates,  and  robust  constitutions  of  mind,  if  our  literary 
purveyors  will,  to  hazard  a  homely  phrase,  pursue  this  scent. 
Mr.    EaU^um    includes     in    his    bill  of  fare,  Lord  Verulam's 

*  Hifrdigiertalion  is  esttded  "  A  (fenenl  view  of  the  progreitof  MxthenlMi- 
cal.  Ethical  snd  Political  PhiloaopNy,  linee  the  revival  uf  Letten  in  Europe." 
Wb»t  does  this  gre«t  authority  say  on  the  subject  of  "  Syttemi  of  Univertal  Set- 
mv?"  After  apeaking  nf  Bacon's  cUiaification,  he  proceeil]  thus:  "  Nor  must  it 
**  be  fia^ottcn  tn  tbe  glory  of  his  ^nius,  that  what  he  failed  to  icoomplisb  Te- 
*•  maina  to  this  day  a  desideralum  in  sciencei— that  tbe  onited  talents  of 
"  D*Aleinbert  and  Diderot,  aided  by  all  the  lights  of  the  eighteentfa  century, 
•*  have  been  able  to  add  but  little  to  what  Bucnn  performed-  Afler  whut  I  have 
"aaid,  it  will  not  be  eipected  that  an  atlempt  is  to  be  made,  in  this  essay,  to 
"lelve  a  problem  «hich  hai  so  recently  bafiled  the  powers  of  these  eminent  wrU 
*  tera,  and  which  will  probably  long;  continue  to  exercise  tbe  ingenuity  of  oul 


"  How  much  remaini  to  be  previously  done  for  the  improvenient  of  thai  part 
"  of  logi^  whose  prorinie  it  is  to  fix  the  limits  by  which  conti|;uoUB  depaitntriits 
■'  of  study  are  defined  and  sepatatedl  And  how  many  unsuspected  affinities  may 
*•  be  reasonably  presumed  to  exist  among  sciences,  which,  to  our  circumscribed 
"viewB,  appear  at  present  the  most  alien  from  each  other!  The  abstract  geometry 
"of  AppoUonius'  and  Archimides  was  found,  after  an  interval  of  two  thousand 
"yeaza,  to  fumiab  atArch  to  the  physical  enqmnas  of  Newton;  while  in  the  &r- 
"ther  progress  of  knowledge,  the  etymoloey  of  laneuagea  has  been  happily 
"employed  to  fill  up  the  chasms  of  ancient  history;  and  the  conclusions  of  com- 
*■  psrative  anatomy,  to  illuBtrate  the  theory  of  the  earth.  The  stricturps  which  1 
"■la  about  to  make  on:tbeclasuficatlonnrthe  sciences  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke, 
"  will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  tmpMBlMty,  in  tbs 
"  actual  state  of  lo^cal  science,  of  solving  this  great  problem,  in  aniannercuIcU' 
"lated  to  unite  the  geaeral  tuffnges  of  pnilosopAcrs." 
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vorki,  Drydea  and  Milton's  prose.  Burton,  Clarendon,  Newt(«t*s 
Principta,  Hnrant's  Mythology,  and,  besides  much  other  proin- 
■ion  ca  equal  succulency,  the  Political  Economy  of  Sir  James 
Stuart,  a  work  of  which  I  have  long  lamented  the  scarci^  in  the 
United  States*  It  is  richer  in  luminous  views,  in  pregnant 
maxims,  and  applicable  political  arithmetic  than  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  and  1^  syffered  an  injustice  in  being  so  much  neglect- 
ed for  the  latter.  Were  the  members  of  our  Congiress  more 
familiar  with  Sir  James  Stuart,  we  should  have  from  them  an- 
other and  juster,  and  perhaps  unanimous  language  on  the  subject 
of  hanks  and  currency- 

Mr.  Eastbum  embraces,  also,  in  his  plan,  the  reptint  of 
good  translations  of  some  of  the  moat  celebnted  French  authors. 
We  have  but  litde  French  literature  even  in  our, public  li- 
braries, and  the  study  of  it  ia  not  common,  although  the  rutU- 
ments  of  the  French  language  are.  generally  taught  in  our  schools. 
The  diffiision  of  the  best  French  authors  in  the  orifina/,  wotdd  be 
most  desirable,  and  may  be  finally  induced  by  that  of  attractive 
versions.  During  the  last  or  preceding  session  of  Congress,  a 
measure  was  proposed,  but  unfortunately  rejected,  which  would 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  enlargement  of  our  literary  hori- 
zon: I  allude  to  the  motion  made  for  exempting  irom  duties  all 
booka  in  foreign  languages  imported  into  the  United  States.  As 
our  booksellers  republish  no  books  of  this  description,  they  could 
sustain  no  injury  from  the  exemption;  the  cheapness  of  diem 
when  duty  free,  would  cause  them  to  be  readily  purchased,  and 
our  gendemen  would  themselves  obtain  them  from  abroad  f<^ 
their  libraries.  As  the  case  is,  the  treasury  derives  litde  or  no- 
thing from  this  source;  and  its  loss,  if  the  exemption  led  to  a 
considerable  importation,  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  gain  to  the  taste  and  understanding  of  the  nation.  The  trea- 
sury might,  likewise,  well  dispense  with  the  duty  on  imported 
English  literature,  and,  by  its  abrogation,  no  real  injustice  would 
'  be  done  to  the  American  bookselling  trade.  Books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, are  there  so  enormously  dear,  that  oiu"  booksellers  could  fur- 
nish them  to  us  cheaper  in  the  reprint,  and  secure  an' ample  profit, 
aldiough  they  should  be  privileged  from  impost.  We  extend  special 
protection  to  our  other  manulacturers,  because  they  are  liable  to 
be  undersold,  and  because  we  seek  independence  on  English  looms 
and  spindles.  But  there  can  be  no  parity  of  reasoning  in  the  pre- 
sent question.  Were  the  addition  made  by  the  duties  to  the  ex- 
pense of  importation  removed,  English  books  would  be  attainable 
ibr  a  much  greater  number  of  individuals,  and  our  general  readers 
would  not  be,  as  they  now  are,  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy,  for 
their  intellectual  food,  of  the  booksellers,  who,  when  their  own 
taste  is  good,  are  but  too  apt  to  undervalue  that  of  the  public,  and 
provide  accordin^y^  Of  the  goodboaks  which  almost  daily  appear 
in  London,  the  proportion  republished  in  this  couUiy  is  yet,  even 
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under  our  improved  system,  &r  from  being  conuderable.  I  ma^ 
be,  perhaps,  taxed  with  a  little  extravagance  or  professional  vanity, 
but  I  must  avow,  that  I  deem  sterling  foreign  literature  quite  as 
valuable  as  steriing  foreign  gold,  and  hold  it  to  be  as  much  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  give  free  access  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

I  view  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  Eastbum  with  particular 
interest,  because  it  may  absorb  much  of  the  loose  money  which 
now  goes  to  the  purchase  of  trifles  in  literature,  and  not  because 
the  good  En^sh  authors  are  altogether  rare  in  this  country. 
They  are  accessible  in  our  public  and  in  many  private  libra- 
ries, in  the  English  editions.  Our  principal  bookstores  are,  in 
gemxal,  not  abundandy  alone,  but  substandally  furnished,  and 
this  remark  is  not  to  be  confined  to  those  of  our  Atlantic  cides. 
I  was  astonished  in  a  recent  tour  ttirough  our  western  countiy^ 
at  the  number,  magnitude  and  solid  composition  of  the  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  which  I  found  there.  They  presented  in  their 
comparadve  excellence  and  prosperity  a  contrast  at  first  unin- 
tclli^ble  with  the  establishments  for  Uberal  educadon  all  meager 
and  languishing.  From  the  contents  and  general  appearance  of 
the  bookstores  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  you  would  be  led  to  feel 
easy  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  those  states; 
but  in  inspecting  the  schoc^,  you  are  alarmed  lest  the  popula- 
tion should  immeasurably  outgrow  the  means  of  instruction; 
and  dieir  intellectual  fall  far  short  of  their  numerical  weight  in 
our  national  councils. 

The  apprehension  vanishes,  however,  in  a  great  degree,  before 
die  activity,  the  emulation,  and  the  sagacity  which  characterise 
our  tramontane  brethren.  The  force  with  which  the  mind  vege- 
tatet  among  them  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  their 
plants  in  a  vii^n  loam.  All  the  (acuities  knit,  spread,  and 
luxuriate,  as  it  were,  vigorously  and  wildly  as  the  branches  of 
dieir  sycamore.  This  intense  viulity  of  the  intellect  when  fed  by 
science,  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  must  ^ve  the  most 
splendid  results.  We  may  judge  from  the  specimens  of  the  ore 
wluch  we  have  seen  in  congress,  what  the  metal  will  be  after 
sublimation.  I  must  confess  diat  I  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
prospects  which  open  in  that  quarter  upon  the  pride  of  human 
intelligence  and  power:  it  is  a  perspective  of  which  the  magnifi- 
cence can  be  credible  only  to  those  who  have  made  their  exam- 
ination at  leisure  upon  the  spot,  and  with  a  recollection  of  what 
history  relates  as  to  the  adolescence  of  the  mightiest  commu- 
nities mentioned  in  its  annals.  At  a  distance  there  is  hardly  a 
suspicion  entertained  of  the  promise,  I  should  say  rather,  the 
impending  maturity  of  the  West,  It  is  a  great  empire  lying  as  it 
were  in  ambush  for  mankind,  and  destined  to  explore  all  parts 
of  the  intellectual  World. 

Liberal  education,  by  which  I  mean  the  systematic  tuition  of 
the  sciences  and  dassics-^is  there  exceedingly  backward,  but  the 
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Tudimt:D&  of  mere  English  educatjon  are  ahoost  univenal. 
That  only  ri::al  modem  improve  meat  in  the  matter-  of  educaticMl 
•—the  only  possible  one  perbap»~-theLBticastmnihcthod,  has  been 
adopted  with  avidity  and  is  pursued  on  a  large  scale.'!  have  seen, 
at  Cincinnati  oo  the  Ohio,  which  dates  only  a  few  katrei  back, 
ibur  hundred  children  asaemUed  upon  the  Lancastrian  plan  in  a 
brick  edifice  constructed  for  the  purpose  by  subscription  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  much  superior  in  all  respects  to 
any  one  of  those  devoted  to  the  same  object  in  our  Atlantic  citKs. 
Lexington  and  Louisville  have  also  considerable  schools  of  the 
kindi  I'he  cheapness  of  provisions  and  living  generally,  in  ths 
western  states,  renders  this  mode  of  reclaiiaiag  the  mind  from 
the  brutishneas  of  absolute  illitemcy,  proportionably  cheap,  and 
thus  sets  out,  in  higher  relief,  the  beneficence  of  the  invention.  It 
may  be,  barely,  and  has  been,  I  would  say,  impiously,  made  a 
question  in  other  countries,  whether  the  power  classes  should 
not,  with  a  view  both  to  their  own  and  the  general  weal,  bo 
excluded  even  from  the  threshold  of  education;  but  the  happier 
condition  of  things,  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  tha 
West,  admits  by  no  possibility,  of  such  a  question  in  reference,  to 
any  portion  of  our  population;  and  here  again,  therefore,  does 
the  Lancastrian  system  appearto  greater  advantage  than  abroad, 
in  realizing  what  is  here  only  an  undisputed  good. 

I  may  be  indulged  further  in  this  kind  of  digression  to  remaric, 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country—the  unparalleled 
&cility  which  obtains  here  of  acquiring,  by  means  of  a  small 
monied -capital,  a  competent  fortune  with  all  its  comforts,— will 
give,  among  us,  unrivalled  effitacy  to  the  institution  of  Saoing'9* 
Banks  twiabom  in  the  new  bounty  of  Providence  to  the  labomng 
poor,  with  the  Lancastrian  system  of  instructiont  We  shall  see, 
in  the  West  particularly,  what  cannot  h^pcn  in  Europe,  the  small 
gatherings  of  this  scheme,  which,  like  the  Lancastrian,  unites  to 
much  simplicity  with  snch  comprehensive  utility,— we  shall  see 
these  gatherings  not  merely  shielding  old  age  from  the  miseries 
of  extreme  want,  but  swelling,  ander  the  influence  of  the  facility 
I  have  just  mentioned,  into  ample  estates,  which  will  seem  to 
restore  tbf  balance  of  justice  in  iayavr  of  humble  indutijy,  and 
>K  some  sort  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  If  the  greater 
dangers  to  which  the  .mra^s  of  the  poor  are  exposed  abroad, 
make  these  two  plans— which  are  the  best  of  auxiliaries  to  those 
morals,— so  far,  particularly  estimable  there,  the  more  consider* 
able  results  to  which  they  must,  in  other  respects,  lead,  in  this 
country,  recommend  them  with  greater  force  to  our  favour. 

We  cannot  contcm|date,  without  livriy  pleasure,  the  attampts 
already  made  iir  some  of  our  chief  cities,  to  organize  Saving^ 
Bonis.  They  deserve  the  utmost  zeal  of  philanthropy,  and  should 
be  found  every  where  by  the  side  of  the  I^ncastrion  schools.  In 
the'two  plans  whettpcgfect^cxecmedandmanagedi  andtJie  eaac 
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vith'which  tbis  peifectioD  may  be  realized,  is  a  leading-fnture  of 
the  excellence  of  esch— there  appeare  to  me  as  ofttimity  as  to  the 
great  end  of  correcting  the  usual  effects  of  that  necessary  evil,  the 
mequali^  of  fortanea  in  civilized  society.* 

I  have  ventured  to  insert  in  the  present  volume  an  extract 
relating  to  an  important  period  in  the  early  ann^s  of  Russia.  It 
is  made  from  an  outliae  of  the  history  of  that  country,  which  [ 
have  completed  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  teign  of  the 
emperor  Paul.  Russia  is,  in  my  view,  by  far  the  most  considerable 
pover  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  the  object  of  deepest  concern  to 
mankind.  She  rests  on  the  broadest  and  most  solid  foundations; 
she  is  tlie  most  subtle  in  her  policy,  and  is  boundless  in  her  ambi- 
tion. She  gravitates^— if  i  may  be  permitted  to  speak  thus,— upon 
itx  rest  of  Etuope.  While  other  powers  have  been  playing  the 
game  of  fast  and  loose,  she  has  constantly  made  great  acquiai- 
tions,  and  has  nevu-  relaxed  her  hold.  Altemat^y  the  ally  and 
the  enemy  of  all,  she  has  curtailed  and  enfeebled  all  except  £n< 
^anA^  She  had  an  arm  for  Asia,  mutilated  Persia,  and  menaced 
India  st  the  same  time  thttt  she  co-operated  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  8weden,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  Prom  the  year  1721  to 
1811,  she  acquired  by  cession  an  additional  population  of  nearly 
eleven  oullions,— the  greater  part  within  less  than  half  a  century. 
About  ftve  millions  of  tbcAe  were  the  gain  of  the  three  partitions 
of  Poland,  and  Bbe  has  just  obtained  near  four  millions  more  by 
die  appropriatioa  to  herself  of  the  fragments  of  that  unfortunate 
kingdom  nhich  Bonaparte  had  connected  under  the  thle  of  the 
Pudny  of  Warsaw.  Her  policy  in  respect  to  Poland  has  never 
wavered  for  ^es.  It  exhibits  an  appalling  and  almost  incredible 
Gontinui^  of  usurpatdon,  diversified  by  the  blackest  fraud  or  the 
Btost  sanguinary  vtcj^ence  as  the  invariable  object  required  the 
valuation  of  the  means.  At  loigth  the  iniquitous  pursuit  is  com- 
pletely successful,  and  that,  too,  under  the  auspices  of  a  war 
undertaken  to  emancipate  Europe,  and  of  an  emperor  styled  the 
new  Tiius,  or  Antoninus. 

fiussia,  as  we  rxm  knov  by  official  statements,  wrtited  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  ^m  the  congress  of  Vtemtat  it  was,  indeed, 
:drea(fy  ^r  prey  in  the  hands  of  the  Arch-Duke  Constantine, 
before  time  was  given  for  the  forroaHty  of  a  cession  on  the  part 
of  the  eaagreH.  We  tatif  eeuly  divine  with  what  feelings  they 
acqtdesoed  ia  this  conimamation,  which  presenS  Russia  as  the 

*  A  vtry  Mtiafiutoiy  cKpoaition  of  the  pUm  of  Skvinn'  Banks  ii  to  be  found 
in  a.  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Several  luetul  tricti  on  tbe  lubjecb 
hive  been  pubUsbed  In  Great  Briuin.  The  best  »re  of  the  followine  authors— 
iTlB  ftev.  Henry  Dancan,  of  Butwetl  in  Dumfries  hire,  Scotland;— Ed  warJ 
'  (Afistun,  «f  Cny'i  Inn,  Lcndon — Profewor  of  Uw,  itnd  the  connneutatar  or 
Blackstoncj  Barber  Beaumonti  Esq  .a  ^itectar  of  on«  of  the  InstHutioni.  ItwmU 
be  a  good  deed  to  reprint  amon?  ua  the  Essay  of  Mr,  Christian  or  of  Mr.  Beaumont, 
both  of  which  are  full  and  clear.  1  have  seen  alsQ  two  or  three  anonymous 
Emk^iw  lOie  SMse^aMectsf  much  merit. 
Vol.  I.  e 
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miBtress  of  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  as  conterminous  vith  central 
Germany,  upon  the  flanks  of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia^ 
reinforced  with  several  millians  of  iJie  most  warlike  population  io 
Europe,  which  she  is  already  organizing  into  iargc  armies,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  reigns  in  the  Caspian  and  £uxine  sciu,  has  a 
strong  footing  in  Persia,  and  thirteen  hundred  leagues  of  contact 
with  the  Chinese  empire  from  west  to  east. 

I  cannot  refr^n,  ijiough  I  may  seem  to  wander  interminably, 
from  carryings  my  reader  back  to  the  celebrated  debate  in  the 
British  parliament,  of  the  year  1792,  respecting  the  British  arma- 
ment of  that  period  against  Russia.  It  is  particulariy  worthy  of 
remark  in  connexion  with  what  I  have  just  said  of  the  new  atti- 
tude of  this  power,  and  with  what  I  am  going  to  quote  from  the 
parUes  to  the  debate  of  92,— that  the  object  before  them,  which 
formed  the  knot  in  the  jealous  negotiauon  then  pending  be- 
tween  England  and  Russia,  was  the  acquisition  by  me  latter  of 
the  mere  waste  territory  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dneister. 

Lord  Grenville— -of  the  ministry — said,  "  that  Russia  had  beem 
"  long  actuated  by  the  most  ambitious  views,  and  was  the  only 
"  power  truly  formidable  to  the  peace  of  Europe;  that  one  of  her 
**  objects  was  to  be  a  mariume  power,  and  that  Eng^d  bad 
'*  thought  it  her  interest  to  watch  over  and  prevent  die  attain- 
"  ment  of  that  object;  that  it  had,  evidently  been  the  object  of 
"  this  despotic  power  to  humble,  if  not  to  ruin  Great  Britain; 
"  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who  considered  the  case  to 
'^  maintain  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  En^and,  whether  or 
**  not  Russia  was  permitted  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
"  and  to  make  herself  formidable  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a 
"  maritime  power." 

B.  Jenkinson  said—"  that  the  only  power  to  be  dreaded  on  the 
"  continent  was  Russia;  that  Inland  was  an  object  of  the  first 
'*  importance  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  &c." 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  said,  "  that  the 
'*  Turkish  Empire  was  essential  to  the  balance  of  Europe;  that 
**  the  progress  of  the  power  of  Russia  was  alarmingly  great  and 
'*  her  ambition  boundless,  that  she  had  a  regular  system  of  cn- 
*'  croachment,  &c."  Thb  debate,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
three  speakers  here  quoted  were  admitted  on  all  bauds,— unfolds 
what  must  be  the  fundamental  policy,  apd  real  seatimcnts  of  the 
British  cabinet  towards  Russia,  let  their  momentary  relations  he 
what  they  may. 

The  United  States  can  scarcely  be  in  the  way  of  a  hostile  ren- 
contre with  this  colossal  power,  unless  she  should  move  upon  us, 
from  her  ambitious  setdements  on  the  north-west  coast.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  more  of  fancy  than  grave  foresight  in  this  observation, 
but  it  will  seem  less  wild,  when  I  refer  to  a  suggestion  of  a  simi- 
lar purport  contained  in  the  celebrated  History  of  the  Anarchy 
of  Poland  by  Rulhiere.  This  able  writer  in  speakii^  of  the  reve- 
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rtes  of  Russian  ambition  daring  the  more  brilliant  periods  of  the 
last  Catherine's  career,  has  the  following  passage.  "  Never  did  a 
**  nation  form  more  inordinate  plans  of  ambition  and  conquest 
*'  than  did  the  Russian.  Some  of  her  politicians  setting  out  in 
**  imagination  from  Kamtschatka,  traversed  without  diScuhy  the 
**  unknown  seas  beyond,  saw  themselves  already  established  in 
**  America,  and  expected  to  dispute  one  day  the  empire  of  Canada 
"  with  the  British."* 

The  presence  of  the  Russians  in  Canada  would  not  be  more 
unexpected  at  least,  than  was  their  appearance  at  Paris  in  1814; 
but  I  do-not  positively  apprehend  that  we  shall  soon  meet  them 
on  the  St.  Lawrence;  nor  do  I  suppose  that  the  present  misunder- 
standing between  us  will  have  any  serious  consequences.  Unless 
there  be  a  hostile  mind,  which  is  hardly  to  be  presumed— since  it 
would  be  contrary  to  Russian  interests — the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  cannot  fail  to  see  the  subject  of  this  misunderstanding  in 
the  true  light,  and  to  consign  it  to  the  oblivion  which  the  reputa- 
tion of  Russia  as  regards  the  grace,  "  the  decent  drapery"  of  na- 
tional representation  would  seem  to  require. 

The  incautious  not  to  say  too  humble  amours  of  her  consul- 
general  had  produced  what  is  the  tale  of  every  day  in  England, 
a  mercenary  conspiracy  to  charge  him  with  a  heinous  crime.  The 
magistrate  on  whose  warrant  he  was  arrested  and  by  whom  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  acted  as  official  duty,  which  left  no  op- 
tion, clearly  prescribed.  He  knew  of  no  personal  right  vested  in  a 
coruul-ffeneral  by  the  law  of  nations  or  our  domestic  code,  of  ex- 
emption from  responsibility  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
accused  was  admitted  to  t^il  by  the  higher  and  only  proper  au- 
thority with  all  possible  dispatch;  but  the  evidence  adduced  on 
the  subject,  in  the  regular  way,  was  such  as  to  lead  the  grand 
jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  to  prefer  a  bill  of  in- 
dictment against  him.  The  indictment,  however,  was  quashed  by 
the  court— the  supreme  tourt  of  Pennsylvania, — in  which  it  waft 
brought,  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  atate- 
courts  in  cases  affecting  consuls,  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  being 
exclusively  assigned  by  our  federal  constitution  to  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania  included,  in  his  able  opinion  on  the  matter,  an  exa^ 
mination  of  the  point  whether  the  law  of  nations  confers  on  con- 
suls an  immunity  from  criminal  prosecutions,  and  decided  pc 
remptorily  in  the  negative',  according  to  reason  and  authority. 

It  so  happened,  moreover,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  Stat*' 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  these  courts  have 
none  but  over  crimes  specifically  placed  under  their  cognizance 
by  the  federal  constitution  or  laws;  iuid  that  of  which  the  Russian 
agent  was  accused  is  not  of  the  number.  Of  course,  he  was  d^ 

*  ^lurcfa'e  lie  la  Paisgnt-  B.  'at. 
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prired  of  the  opportunltv  of  establUhmg  his  innocenco— 4a  he  baa 
always  professed  himself  eager  aod  idileto  do— before  any  judicial  ' 
tribimal*  There  was  still,  however,  another  tribmal,  within  his 
teach-better  suited,  in  my  hutnbte  apprehenaiou  to  the  pvupose 
—either  the  public,  or  a  private  committee  of  investi^cim,  in 
whose  decision,  if  it  were  composed  of  men  of  strong  and 
unbiuBsed  jud^nents,  the  puUic  would  have  fuUy  acquiesceo> 

The  federal  govermcnt  had  no  power  to  give  a  different  course 
to  this  unlucky  affiur.  It  did  alt,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  its  constitutional  faculties,  it  could  do, 
for  the  feelings  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign. 
We  may  presume  that  it  has  made  the  proper  explanations,— 
with  the  just  commentary  on  the  unavoidable  hardship  of  the 
case— <md  in  the  healing  torms  of  hmuBt  regret,  and  respectful 
Gourte^.  If  the  official  guardians  of  the  interests  and  honour  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  persistedi 
ia  considering  them  aggrieved,  and  in  deepening  at  home  the 
shadows  of  a  supposed  aSront,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  direct 
clear  explication,  and  sound  advice.  1  have  before  me  a  copyof 
an  opinion  altogether  in  the  sense  of  the  preceding  observations, 
concerning  the  principal  points  of  the  case,  which  was  addressed 
to  them,  at  their  own  instigatit^,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  hi^iest 
f  minence  in  the  law,  who,  as  a  leading  member  of  the  minority 
in  Congress  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  our 

Cesent  admimstration,  and  whose  friendship  for  the  Russian 
gation  and  people  would  yield  only  to  his  inflexible  attachment 
to  tiie  cause  of  truth  and  his  country.  As  the  case  is  mauer  of 
history,  and  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest— the  considera.* 
tiom  which  have  induced  me  to  dwell  thus  long  upon  it.-^I  shall 
fcvail  myself  of  the  permission  he  has  given  me,  to  trumcnbe  the 
concluding  paragraphs  of  his  opinion,  and  merely  add  from  myself 
that  I  know  not  how  they  could  have  been  resisted. 

"  The  disability  of  the  state  courts  to  try  Mr.  Kosloff  relates 
**  to  his  P£B.GOK  and  privileges,  and  of  the  United  States  qourt  to 
**  the  nature  of  the  affence.  It  will  be  seen  that  Ais  is  a  very 
*'  singular  concidencc  of  circumstances,  whidtmight  not  occur  in 
"  many  years:  and  it  is  not  therefore  very  surprising,  if  it  has 
"  not  been  anticipated  and  provided  for— Experience  only  can 
"  point  out,  from  time  to  time,  and  supply  defects  arising  out  of 
*'  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  government  or  rather  govemmsats^ 
*'  consisting  of  certain  powers,  vested  in  a  general  govecmmcnt 
*'  and  certain  other  independent  powers  held  by  the  several 
*'  States,  to  which  both  must  conform  to  preserve  the  harmony  of 
"  the  whole. 

"  However  much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  obscure,  and  vi-- 
"  cious  individual  should  be  enabled  to  produce  ho  much  trouble 
"  and  mischief,  it  seems  to  have  been  inevitable,  and  I  know  of 
"  nothing  that  could  have  been  done  either-  by  the  government  of 
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^t  the  Uaked  Stato,  or  b^  you,  ihtt  cosU  have  giren  these  puo* 
"  ful  procecdii^  >  different  direction  or  issue  than  the  one  they 
"  have  BO  uofortiinMely  taken.  The  power  to  do  misdiief  and 
**  vrong,  and  often  iTremediable  miscl»ef  and  wron^^  h  is  tha 
*'  hand^  of  the  mou  insignificant  and  wicked  of  mrnikiadi  Tite 
"  torch  of  an  incendiary  nia.y  consume  the  most  magnificent  wosk 
"  of  art;  and  the  hand  of  an  asBasua  may  destroy  a  Uife  of  incilf 
"  culaUc  value;  but  it  rests  with  the  just  and  wise  not  Co  extend 
"  these  evils  beyond  their  own  limits.— So  the  malice  and  avarice 
*'  of  such  a  being  as  the  accuser  in  this  case  may  involve  great 
.  "  and  friendly  nations  in  difficult  embarrassments,  &om  wliicb 
**  their  own.  moderation  and  discredon  only  can  extricate  tJuemi 
"  but  which  if  received  with  irritation,  er  misunderstood,  najr 
**  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences." 

Notwithstanding  the  umbrage  of  Russia  and  the  lowering  as- 
pect of  Spain,  we  may  well  congratu^te  ourselves  on  tlie  state  of 
onr  foreign  relations.  The  serenity  of  the  polittcal  horizon  CMOr 
not  at  any  time  be  considered  as  fixed  for  a  great  coontry,  bat  w« 
are  now  so  situated  as  to  have  litde  more  to  dread  than  passing 
clouds.  Among  the  circumstances  of  the  day  which,  we  may  con* 
template  with  particular  satisfaction,  is  the  appointnent  erf  a 
mtnistar  plenipotentiary  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  Brazils  ncaz  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  firti  mission  of  tin  kind  bo  us  from  an 
acknowledged,  established  government  of  onr  hemisj^cre.  The 
importance  of  a  friendly  intelligence,  or  even  close  union,  oat 
merely  with  a  view  to  commercial  but  to  political  interests,  hv 
tveen  all  the  independent  powers  of  the  American  cmtincn^ 
wUl  be  better  understood  hereafter  dian  at  present,  and  cannot 
now  escape  the  penetration  of  those  who  are  aware  of  what  intut 
be,  at  DO  distant  period,  the  dispositions  of  Europe  as  regards  tha 
whole. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  of  its  priority,  die  Bta- 
zSian  mission  forms  an  epoch.  In  anodier  respect,  too,  we  miglu 
BO  consider  it: — I  allude  to  the  character  of  the  gendeman,  the 
Chevalier  Jose  Correa  de  Serra,  whom  die  new  monarch  of  die 
Brazils'has  selected  as  his  representative.  It  is  a  choice  of  which 
both  nations  have  reason  to  be  proud.  To  say  noditng  more  of 
him  whom  all  unite  in  admiring  and  loving,  it  was  not  possible 
to  select^  an  individual  of  more  heardelt  loyalty,  or  acoom* 
pliriied  ab^ity,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  so  affectionately  regarded  this  much  misapprehended 
and  much  underrated  country. 

The  contract  between  our  domestic  condition  at  this  moment, 
and  what  it  was  during  the  war,  is  yet  more  striking  and  exhilaf 
rating  than  that  of  our  foreign  relations  at  the  two  periods.  The 
worst  of  our  domestic  ills  has  nearly  disappeared—"  that  species 
of  party  or  faction  which  broke  the  locality  of  public  affections 
ana  united  descriptions  of  citizens  more  with  strangers  than  with 
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dicir  countrymen  of  different  opinions."*  The  fever  which 
threKtcDcd  our  vitals  has  gone  off,  or  at  least  has  bo  far  inter- 
mitted, as  to  be  no  longer  a  subject  of  alarm.  Party-di  vis  ions- 
necessary,  and  wholesome  in  a  nee  state  when  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter,—<ire  approaching  much  nearer  to  that  character.  There 
may  yet  be  hesitation  in  the  majority  as  to  some  great  paints  of 
nadonal  defence,  and  internal  improvement,  but  there  is  a  prone- 
ness  to  them  in  the  development  of  experience  and  maturation, 
which  cannot  be  long  resisted.  I  am  ^most  confident  of  soon 
witnessing  such  a  military  and  naval  organization  as  circum- 
stances retjuire;  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  scheme  of  appro- 
priation, or  a  still  more  liberal  one,  for  internal  improvement;  a 
new  expedition  under  the  auspices  of  government  for  exploring 
the  West,  fitted  to  accomplish  that  which  was  impractici^le  vitb. 
&e  imperfect  equipment  of  the  first  under  Lewis  and  Clarke:  i 
do  not  despair  of  a  broad,  and  elevated  plan  of  diplomacy;  nor 
even  c^  a  national  university  when  congress  shall  be  convinced, 
that  the  states  and  individual  enterprize,  with  the  aid  of  the  JLim- 
castrian  system,  have  done,  or  are  doing  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  the  purpose  of  the  universal  initiation  of  the  people  in  lettered 
knowledge;  but  that  it  alone  can  put  us  in  the  way  of  mastering 
the  higher  branches  and  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  science. 

The  prosperity  of  our  finances  strengthens  every  hope  of 
ihe  XiaA  just  mentioned.  The  improvement  of  our  situation  is 
this  respect  is  truly  wonderful,  and  not,  I  think,  to  be  ascribed 
merely  to  the  operation  of  the  peace.  To  the  gentleman  who  has 
recentiy  left  the  treasury,  Mr.  Dallas,  we  owe,  in  great  part,  its 
«xtricaUon  from  difficulties  which  staggered  every  resolution  but 
his  own,  at  one  gloomy  period.  No  tribute  of  acknowledg;ment 
can  be  too  ample  for  his  official  courage  and  assiduity,  the  gene- 
ral wisdom  of  his  management,  the  clearness,  fullness,  and  rich 
theory  of  his  official  reports,  which  make  of  them  the  best  exist- 
ing digest  of  the  principles  and  details  of  our  financial  system. 
If  his  scheme  of  a  national  bank  were  exceptionable,  without  him 
we  should,  probably,  have  had  no  such  institution,  the  true 
remedy  for  a  disordered  currency.  It  is  a  remedy,  however,  the 
efficacy  of  which  depends  upon  the  policy  which  he  has  recom- 
mended in  his  last  report.  The  banks  have  been  wicely  indulged 
as  long  as  their  interests  were  those  of  the  nation,  in  the  matter 
of  suspension;  but  now  that  the  question  of  specie  payments,  in 
the  light  which  they  themselves  have  put  it  by  their  selfish  pre- 
cautions, and  in  which  it  is  placed  by  general  circumstances, 
has  become  one  between  their  convenience  or  particular  loss, 
and  a  great  national  disadvantage  and  loss,— .continued  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  state  governments,  woul4  he  a 
breach  of  duty. 
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The  peace  has  wrought  already  an  admirable  change  is  our  ge- 
neral situation,  and  we  amy  look  to  the  accession  of  Uie  President 
elect  for  a  new  era  of  a  most  auspicious  character.  He  has  had 
the  full  education  at  home  and  abroad,  proper  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy of  these  states;  h'ls  nature  does  not  admit  of  his  setting  the 
example  or  obeying  the  suggestions  of  party  rancour;  the  lesaons 
of  experience  and  the  warmth  of  his  patriotism  will  raise  him 
above  all  narrow  partialities,  and  uni-lateral  interests.  If  we  can 
oDce  lose  sight  of  these  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem,  and  the  distribution  of  public  employments,  we  shall  hare 
accomplished  almost  every  thmg  for  our  security  both  from  inter- 
sal  and  external  dangers. 
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The  thirty-first  day  of  March, 
18U!  a  duy,"  says  the  Archbi- 
shop of  MalineSi  in  hia  Congress 
of  Vienna,  "which  mil  be  memo- 
rable 10  eternity.  Siniiltir  to  the 
ccndition  of  a  man  relieved  of  a 
moat  oppressive  toad,  Europe  be- 
gan to  breathe."  America  might 
veil  have  been  included  in  this 
remark;  for  wci  too,  had  suffered 
from  the  GeniuR  of  evil,by  whose 
overthrow  this  day  is  in  some  part 
hallowed.  We  had  shared,  if  not 
largely  in  the  distresses,  in  many 
of  the  solicitudes  and  fears,  of  Eu- 
rope, and  could  appreciate,  al- 
though we  might  not  so  directly 
feel,  the  importance  of  the  revo- 
lution which  it  seemed  to  com- 
plete. In  rejoicing  at  the  downfal 
of  Bonaparte — this  "  chief  monster 
who  has  plagued  the  nations  yet," 
we  were  not  insensible  to  the 
nugnanimiiy  of  the  victors,  and 
vere  ready  to  join  in  the  European 
chorus  of  admiration,  at  the  ge- 
nerosity with  which  France  was 
treated.*  The  allies  proved  by  the 


*  "  1  had  formed,  from  other  infor- 
matinn^ie  must  favourable  npininn  of 
ll>e  rictuei  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 
Till:  mignanimity  of  his  conduct  in  the 
lirst  capture  of  Parii  still  magnified 
Vol.  L 


■equci,  that  the  ]>riinary  ob|ect  of 
their  union  and  military  operations 
was  to  repossess  the  real  dignity, 
religion,  and  morality  of  Prance 
of  the  means  of  their  natural  in- 
fluence, and  thus  afforded  an  ex- 
ample of  self-command,  modera- 
tion, rectitude,  and  concord,  un- 
paralleled as  well  in  the  degree 
as  in  the  circumstances. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  grand 
spectacle;  a  magnificent  stage  cf- 
fectl  a  d6nouement  which  appeal- 
ed with  equal  force  to  the  fancy 
and  the  heart.  It  is  not,  that  we 
were  over-sanguine  with  respect 
to  the  benefits  of  the  change;  thst 
we  supposed  the  millenium  at 
hand;  or,  that  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope had  acquired  a  fixed  charac- 
ter of  heroic  forbearance  and  en- 
larged wisdom.  But  a  death-blow 
appeared  to  be  given  to  the  hydra- 
headed  anarchy  of  France,  of  whicli 
the  spirit  and  c<xivulsiona  were  ro 


every  thing  we  had  believed  of  him. 
Thki  the  suffering  which  France  had 
inBicted  on  other  countries  justified 
severe  reprisals  cannot  be  questioned. 
We  were  safe  ourielvei  from  Bona- 
parte,  because  he  had  not  the  British 

fleets  at  his  command." Mr.  jef- 

leriDn'i  letter  to  Or.  Logan,  of  Octo*' 
ber  18,  1815. 
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eroinontly  pernicioua  to  nutnkiDd. 
We  expected  to  see  reviredi  with 
many  correctivei,  the  old  politics, 
manners  and  o[uiiicHis  of  Europe] 
vhich,  however  perrene  and  un- 
natural, were 'as  experience  had 
shewn,  much  less  at  war  with  the 
happiness  and  morality  of  the 
world,  than  those  of  the  new  school 
of  France.  The  long  roll  of  grim 
and  sanguinarf  maxims  which 
formed  the  code  of  ('ranch  despo- 
tism, unaccompanied  by  tempera- 
ments or  consolations  of  any*  de- 
scription, was  to  be  discarded,  and 
gire  place  to  sn  order  of  things  in 
which  the  softer  and  kindly  pro- 
pensities of  our  nature  might  find, 
at  least  some  share  of  relief  and 
gratification.  The  system  of  Bona- 
parte was  an  omniverous  ambitton 
in  a  new  shape;  one  more  horrible 
and  formidable  ih an  any  in  which 
this  destructive  passion  had  ever 
appeared,  or  is,  for  a  considerable 
period,  likely  again  to  appear.  The 
empire  of  the  seas,  the  monopoly 
of  commerce  sought  by  England, 
the  gigantic  grasp  and  insatiable 
cupimiy  of  ^^e  Russian  cabineti 
every  other  scheme  or  menace  of 
dominion,  against  which  we  would 
now  invoke  Uie  earliest  precaution,' 
-was  as  nothing,  until  the  subver- 
■ion  of  a  system,  superior  in  mis- 
chief and  malignity,  to  almost  every 
other  possible  organization  of  force 
and  fraud. 

A  brighter  J»ge  will  not  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  history  than 
that,  which  records  tbe  condition 
in  which  France  was  left,  after  the 
unexampled  provocations  she  had 
given  10  the  wildest  revenge,  and 
the  unexampled  efforts  made  to 
shake  off  her  iron  yoke:— -The 
France  of  1793,  maintained  and 
guaranteed  by  an  equal  treaty;  her 
colonies  and  captive  Ibrces  resto- 
red; her  treasures  of  art,  her  invi- 
ilifius  monuments,  her  resources 


ofevery  description  held  Invitdate; 
a  universal  amnesty  on  one  condi- 
tion alone— tbe  abandonment  of 
her  tyrant.  The  bea,uty  of  modem 
civUizadon  was  never  more  forci- 
bly illustrated,  than  it  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing introductory  paragraph  of 
the  Analysis  of  the  labours  of  the 
first  class  of  the  French  Institute, 
by  Cinder,  the  perpetual  secretary 
of  that  body.  "  The  memorable 
events  of  which  this  capital  (Paris) 
has  been  the  theatre,  so  far  from 
disturbing  scientific  research,  have 
yielded  new  proofs  of  the  respect 
which  the  sciences  inspire,  and 
of  the  fortunate  influence  which 
they  have  obtained  overall  nations 
and  classes.  Innumerable  armies 
drawn  from  the  extremities  of  Eu- 
rope have  viuted  our  monuments, 
have  surveyed  our  collections, 
have  examined  each  object  with 
a  curious  eye,  without  doing  the 
smallest  injury,  or  even  commit- 
ting an  imprudence.  Lovers  of  the 
sciences  enrolled  in  the  great 
crusade  undertaken  in  part,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  liber- 
ty of  thinking  and  writing,  had 
scarcely-  laid  aside  their  arms, 
when  they  sought  to  be  informed 
of  our  labours,  and  co-operating 
in  them  to  acquaint  us  with  what 
had  been  done  amongst  them- 
selves. The  foreign  sovereig?i» 
have,  as  it  were,  emulously  con- 
tended, who  should  give  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  interest  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  who 
should  best  evince  that  their  cause 
was  that  of  light  and  humanity." 

If  the  allies  had  signed  and  pub- 
lished, previous  to  their  entrance 
into  France,  a  liberal  treaty  of 
peace  with  Louis  the  ISth,  tobe 
in  force  when  he  should  be  ac- 
knowledged  by  the  French  people; 
or  abstained  wholly  from  ^gotia- 
tfon  with  an  enemy,  whose  charac- 
ter they  must  have  thotoi^bljr  un- 
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deratood,*  their  object  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  more  easily  ac- 
complished, and  still  greater  cre- 
dit be  given  them  for  unity  and 
boldness  of  design.  But  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar  si- 
tuation of  Austria  with  respect  to 
Napoleon;  for  the  political  rela- 
tions in  which  all  the  continental 
powers,  especially  Uussia,  had 
■tood  tovards  the  imperial  crown 
of  France;  and  the  laudable  desire 
of  ascertaining  the  real  disposi- 
tions of  the  French  people.  They 
made  amends,  however,  to  the 
Bourbons  lor  this  tardy  assertion 
of  their  claims,  and  so  many  j'ears 
of  contemptuous  dereliction.  They 
proclaimed  their  cause  as  that  of 
peace  and  indemnity;  they  ushered 
thorn  in  as  redeemers  and  propitia- 
tors; the^  presented  them  t<^  and 


*  M.  de  Ctnlincoiirt,  wu  the  rqire- 
sentftUve  of  Bon^wtte  at  the  confer- 
ences of  ChatiUon.  The  roliawing  letter 
to  Caulincourt,  From  the  French  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  duke  do  Bassano 
(Haret)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  «1- 
liea:  the  original,  in  the  band-writing 
of  Maret,  is  deposited  in  the  state  re- 
gistry of  Vienna. 

19tb  March,  1SI4. 

"  The  'emperor  desires  that  you 
should  make  no  positive  enga^ment 
SI  to  the  deUrery  of  the  fortresses  of 
Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alexandria) 
that  you  ahoiud  keep  constantly  in 
mind,  that,  although  he  should  ugn  the 
cesuon  of  these  provinces,  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  deliTer  up  these  three  keys 
of  France,  in  case  military  events  up- 
on which  he  means  alwaya  to  count, 
should  allow  him  not  to  do  it  In  one 
word,  his  majesty  wishes  to  be,  af- 
ter the  treaty,  still  in  a  situation,  to 
take  advantage  of  clrcuniEtsnces  up 
to  the  last  moment.  The  emperor  re- 
commends it  to  you,  to  bum  thia  letter 
as  soon  as  you  have  read  it" 

Lord  Caattereaf^  justly  rcmaAcd 
in  his  speech  of  the  20th  April,  1814^ 
that  this  letter  furnished  proof  of  a  sys- 
tem of  perfidy  unheard  of  in  tile  tran- 
sactions  of  civiliied  natksis . 


received  them  back  from  the  nt* 
tion  as  pledges  of  future  modera- 
tion and  candour;  tbcy  disclaimed, 
in  their  favour,  both  the  style  and 
the  privileges  of  conquest. 

The  deportment  of  I.ouis  the 
IBth,  was  in  the  same  spirit  to- 
wards his  subjects,  as  that  of  his 
auxiliaries.  The  majority  of  the 
people  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms,  and  the  liveliest  expressions 
of  delight.*  He  met  them  with  an 
asstirance  of  total  oblivion  of  the 
past,  of  perfect  security  to  all  with- 
out exception,  in  their  persons, 
property,  honours  and  places.  He 
practised  not  a  single  act  of  rigour 
or  of  vengeance;  but  maintained 
in  theirpostamostof  the  function- 
aries of  the  imperial  government; 
kept  near  his  person  and  loaded 
with  new  fovours  many  of  the  con- 
fidential favourites  and  devoted 
servants  of  his  predecessor.  "  Let 
US  cast  our  eyes  about  us,"  says 
Chateaubriand  at  the  end  of  181 4t 
in  his  "  ReSections  on  the  political 
writings  of  the  day:"  "  By  whom  is 
nearly  the  totality  of  the  great  and 
small  places  of  government  occu- 
pied? Is  it  by  Vendcans,  emigrants? 
or,  is  it  by  men  who  had  served  the 
other  order  of  things!  The  fact  is 
notorious.  Have  Uiose  who  sa^ 
they  are  prtucribed,  lost  a  hair  of 
their  heads;  or  a  particle  of  their 
estates,  or  their  personal  liberty?" 
Never  was  there,  in  fact,  an  occa< 
sion,  on  which  the  following  welU 
known  passage  of  the  latin  histo- 
rian might,  with  more  propriety, 
be  used." 

At  qui  sunt  hi,'<]ui  rempublicam 
occupavfire?  homines  sceleratissi- 
mi,  cruentis  manlbus,  inimani 
avaritiai  nocentlsslmi,  iidemtjue 
stiperbissimi;  quibua  Sdes,  decus, 
pietas,  postremo  honesta  atque  in- 
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honciU  omnia  quitstui  sunt.  Pars 
eorunt  occidUae  tribunos  plebis. 
■Ui  quKStiones  inju&Us,  plerique 
eaedem  in  voi  feciasei  pro  muni' 
mento  habent.  Ila,  quam  qtdagut 
fittnimi  feat  lam  maxumi  tutut 
e»t. 

The  accesMon  of  Louis  was 
•peedily  fdlowed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitution  witti  ibe   best 

S>rinciples  and  fonns  of  freedom 
Q  a  monarchy;  so  framed  by  him- 
self, and  with  the  counsel  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  powerful 
men  of  the  two  deliberative  assem- 
blies, at  to  be  open  to  amelio- 
ration) and  conformable  to  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Revolu- 
tion) a  constitution  embracing  in 
substance  all  that  the  Assemblies 
of  the  Baillagca  had  called  for  in 
1789,  and  with  which,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  real  and  intelli- 
gent patriots  not  to  be  satisfied. 

The  dispositions  of  the  mili- 
tary, were  the  most  inveterate  and 
formidable,  with  which  the  new  so- 
vereign had  to  contend.  Towards 
them  he  left  untried  no  expedient 
of  conciliation,  which  was  compa- 
tible with. the  safety  of  the  throne, 
end  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 
He  studiously  celebrated  their  ex- 
ploits, extolled  their  bravery,  dis- 
tinguished and  supported  their 
commanders}  incorporated  with 
them  Ihe  princes  of  his  family; 
maintained  and  enlarged  the  Le- 
gion of  honor,  an  institution  espe- 
cially created  and  adapted  for  the 
'  consolidation  of  the  military  des- 
pDlism  so  fatal  to  his  own  interests 
Mid  those  of  his  kingdom.  The 
many  thousands  wh<pm  Bonaparte 
had  left  to  languish,  without  ever 
proposing  or  admitting  a  cartel  of 
exchange,  in  the  hulks  of  England, 
the  fortresses  of  Germany,  and  the 
deserts  of  Russia,  were  restored  to 
their  country,  and  their  wants  sup- 
plied with  paternal  solicitude.  The 


arrears  of  the  pay  of  the  army, 

notwithstanding  its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  had  been  suf> 
fered  to  accumulate  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  These  were  dis- 
charged in  fiill  by  the  Bourbons,  - 
as  if  the  finances  had  been  in  the 
highest  prosperity,  to  that  portion 
of  the  troops  which  from  the  ex* 
haustion  of  the  national  resources 
and  the  engagements  made  with 
the  allies,  it  became  inevit^le  to 
disband.  A  committee  was  insti- 
tuted to  investigate,  and  liquidate 
all  military  claims  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  whole  exchequer  seem- 
ed, in  &ct,  to  be  considered,  and 
was  by  the  xealous  royalists,  que- 
rulously described,  as  the  mili- 
tary chest.  We  should  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  the  very  officers  . 
whom  Bonaparte  had  abandoned 
for  years  in  the  hostile  countries, 
without  succour  of  any  sort,  were 
the  first  to  eiclaim,  and  in  a  tone 
of  arrogance,  against  the  tardiness 
with  which  the  Bourbons  discharg- 
ed their  arrears,  and  recompensed 
their  services.  The  only  delay  on 
this  score  which  did  occur,  arose  - 
from  the  incalculable  number  of 
the  claimants,  and  the  desire  (^ 
gratifying  at  once  the  exigencies 
of  the  most  needy. 

To  close  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  Revolution^  and  by  the  system 
of  Bonaparte,  to  win  over  the  he- 
roes of  both  to  the  cause  of  roy< 
ally  and  peace,  to  heal  political 
dissentions,  and  revive  habits  of 
civil  industry;  to  inspire  confidence 
into  foreign  powers,  and  thus  re- 
gain some  share  of  federative 
strength  for  the  nation,  were  the 
objects  which  the  monarch  seemed 
to  have  constantly  in  view,  and  for 
which  he  sedulously  laboured. 
The  abolition  of  the  conscription 
was  one  of  Ihe  first  exertions  of 
the  new  government,  and  that  of 
the  most  odious  of  the  taxe»— the 
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rfroif«  rlunt;  would  have  fol- 
lowed, pursuant  to  a  hasty  promiK, 
had  thejr  not  beva  found  indicpeo- 
■able  upon  a  cloter  inspection  of 
the  state   of  the  finances. 

Under  the  just  impressioHi  that 
nothing  would  more  fucilitale  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  just  men- 
tioncd)  than  the  prosperity  of  re> 
ligion,  the  royal  govo^ment  took 
ineasures  to  improve  the  condition 
and  strengthen  the  authority  of 
the  clergy-  In  their  legislation  on 
this  bead,  they  never  violated  the 
principle  of  toleration  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  received  in  Europe, 
although  they  acted  upon  the  max- 
im of  a  great  protestani  writer, 
Mr.  Burke,  "  that  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, which  is  fundamentally  the 
religion  of  France,  must  go  with 
the  monarchy  of  France."  A  very 
slender  provision  wasi  in  lact, 
made  for  the  hierarchy;  scarcely  a 
suhsistence  provided  for  the  infe> 
rior  clergyt  and  every  fiscal  mea- 
sure proposed  in  their  favour  de- 
ferred in  the  execution,  until  the 
wants  of  the  army  were  aatisfied. 
In  countenancing  the  immediate 
revival  of  certain  public  cereino- 
nies,  and  rules  of  discipline  pecu- 
liar to  the  catholic  church,  in  a 
country,  and  particularly  in  a  ca- 
pital, where  even  the  simplest 
forms  of  Christian  worship,  and 
its  most  inconsiderable  flistinc- 
tions,  were  constantly  obnoxious 
to  derision  and  persecution,  the 
Bourbons  were  guilty  of  an  im- 
prudence. They  were,  however, 
actuated  by  a  zeal  highly  laudable 
in  itself,  however  indiscreetly  ma- 
nifested, for  the  re-ascendancy  of 
a  principle  of  action,  which  every 
moralist  will  acknowledge  to  be 
the  best  curb  for  human  passions, 
and  every  statesman r— the  surest 
pledge  of  public  order.  In  all  that 
was  done,  in  whatever  shape,  there 
was  nothing  to    support  the  re- 


proach of  an  intention  to  erect  a 
sacerdotal  despotism,  or  recal  the 
genius  of  superstition;  nothing  cal- 
culated to  excite  alarm,  or  kindle 
disafTection  in  the  breast  of  any 
liberal  Christian,  patriotically  dis- 

Nor  can  any  one  act,  decree,  or 
declaration  of  the  Bourbon  gov- 
ernment be  cited,wh)ch  gives  even 
colour  to  the  accusation  so  loudljr 
preferred  against  it— of  n^eaning 
to  disturb  the  purchasers  of  the 
national  domains,  and  confiscated 
property,  in  their  possession;  to 
rbvive  the  system  of  tithes,  the 
corvee,  or  ieuddl  rights  of  anf 
description.  Every  such  project 
was,  on  the  contrury,  formally  and 
officially  disavowed.  Some  of  the 
plundered  emigrunis,  of  the  starv- 
ing priests,  and  headk>ng  enthu- 
siasts of  the  old  rrgime,  may  have 
signified  wishes  and  expectations 
to  this  effect;  but  the  government 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
rashness  or  error  impossible  to  be 
comrolled.  Without  the  grossest 
infatuation,  neither  it,  nor  any 
common  observer,  could  have  be- 
lieved these  aims  atiainabte  at  any 
period,  as  matters  stood  in  P'rance. 
if  they  were  foolishly  indulged  by 
a  few  of  the  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment, they  were  most  industri- 
ously fabricated  by  i 


'Helen  Maria  Williamt,  a  ibbIous 
protcstBilt,  sptHkathusi  "iJouisXVIlL 
has  neviT  violated  the  lacred  prineipLe 
of  tnleratinn.   All  that  the   Bourbons 


was  tn  have  given  an  example  of  piety." 
See  her  "Narrative  of  Events,"  ^ne- 
rally  on  tliii  head. 

+  "  The  report*  of  the  intended  spo- 
liation of  what  was  callrd  national  pro- 
perty, the  rc-«Rtabliahment  of  the 
tithes,  ond  the  restoration  of  the  for- 
racr  ecclcaiasiical  ilonjains,  was  a  ca- 
lumny, which  fcid  heen  propagated  hy 
Bonaparte's  partizans   with  mare   in- 
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It  h&d  ae  looDer  auuincd  a  definite 
form  in  Paris,  than  the  utmost 

rs  were  taken  to  excite  alarnr 
tho  Mcarity  of  propertr  and 
personal  rights.  The  evidence  ex- 
ists of  cniiBsaricB  having  been 
•cattered  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring,  as 
it  were,  bjr  chance,  into  the  es- 
tates to  be  sold;  either  rejecting 
totally,  or  offering  half  pnce  for 
those,  which  had  bielonged  to  emi- 
grants, or  made  part  of  the  na- 
tional domains.  They  pretended  to 
be  chained  with  the  purchase  of 
bams  to  receive  the  producta  of 
the  litActf  with  the  arrangement 
of  companies  for  the  eorviea,  and 
the  re-construction  of  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  &c. 

The  principle  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  proclaimed  in  tho 
constitution  sanctioned  by  Louis 
ISlh.  It  could  not,  however,  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Client  in  which  it 
prevails  among  us,  or  in  England. 
The  vindictive  passiwis  yet  fer- 
mentingi  the  bitter  animosides  of 
lurking  factions,  which  wanted  on- 
ly a  free  vent  to  cUslocate  the  whole 
frame  of  society;  the  spirit  of  dis- 
affection constantly  on  the  watch 
to  commit  aggression;  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  public 
mind  had  been  sealed  by  the  criost 
jealous  of  despotisms,  exacted,  ma- 
nifestly, aparticularcourse  of  legis- 
lation for  the  press.  Slaves  should 
be  formed  to  freedom  as  weak  eyes 
are  trained  to  the  light  of  the  ann; 
by  slow  degrees,  and  with  nice 
precautions.  There  was  certainly 
no  reflecting  politician  so  sanguine 


duitry  and  effect  than  any  other.  Were 
the  cbai^ei  brou);ht  sgunst  the  Bour- 
bom  minutely  eismined,  diey  would, 
for  the  moK  part,  be  found  equally  de- 
void of  trutli,  with  that  reapeclin; 
church  lands  and  tithes."— Helen  M. 
WiUisma,  itU  lupra. 


as  to  believe,  that  the  emmrMfi 
could  hare  been  omitted,  dther 
safely  for  the  Bourbons,  or  useiiilly 
for  the  nation.  We  hsve  t»  proof 
that  it  Was  pushed  too  iari  or  ty- 
ranically  exercised.  We  know  tint 
it  was  often  employed  to  prevent 
the  unmeasured  expression  of  in- 
dignation at  the  character  and  atro- 
cities of  th»  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, and  such  attempts  at  the 
commendation  of  the  new  system 
as  bad  an  invidious  tendency.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  pro* 
ductions  of  the  Parisian  press  du- 
ring the  year's  reign  of  the  Bour- 
bona,  must  admit  that  it  was  in< 
dulged  beyond  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, -and  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented in  the  whole  histor?  of 
France.  Each  day  gave  birth  to 
some  pamphlet,  in  which  the  dis- 
positions and  meaniresof  the  Bour- 
bon administration  were  arrugined 
not  oftener  with  patriotic  indepen- 
dence, than  with  bctious  asperity. 
The  impunity  of  Camot,  alter  the 
IMiblication  of  his  memoir  to  the 
king;  such  writings  as  those  of 
Mehee,  JLe  Pelletier,  Gregolre, 
Fievie^  are  monuments  of  tolera- 
tion, or,  rather,  perhaps,  of  su- 
pinenesB. 

^  Let  the  debates  of  tiie  delibera- 
tive assemblies,  and  the  public 
joumala  of  the  year  18U,be  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
one,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that  tbe  freedom  of  speech  and 
discussion  was  the  point,  if  none 
other,  which  could  be  said  to  have 
been  gained  in  the  exchange  of 
rulerv.  The  former  are  bold,  ex- 
cursive, inquisitive;  oftentimes  in- 
solent and  factions.  Theianguage, 
toe,  the  most'lofty  and  vituperato- 
ry,  is  to  be  found  in  mouths  which 
were  invariatdy  either  in  a  sort  of 
tetanus  during  the  whole  reign'  of 
Bonaparte,  or  opened  only  to  pour 
forth  the  grossest  adulation  to  tbe 
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tynmt.  Well  ndght  Chatesubrisnd 
exclaim  vith  bitter  irony—'*  There 
ii,  indeed,  much  courage  tnd  dan- 
ger in  braving  a  Bourbon  aow  a 
daysl  A  heart  of  adamant  is  no 
ctsaoTj  to  confrtHit  their  tenity!  It 
is  exceedingly  glorious  to  break 
the  silence  which  was  so  steadily 
maintained  under  Bonaparte,  in 
order  to  cast  proud  truths  in  the 
teeth  of  a  monarch,  whoj  seated, 
after  twenty -fiTe  years  of  suffering, 
on  a  throne  reeking  with  the  blood 
of  his  brother,  has  practised  only 
mercy  and  forgiveness !" 

The  state  of  the  press  in  France 
during  the  imperial  regimf,  and  of 
all  expresaion,  whether  by  q>eech 
or  by  writing,  exhibited,  unques- 
tionably, the  most  complete  and 
immoral  servitude  ever  known. — 
Nothing  caa  be  conceived  more 
horrible  than  the  organizatioD  of 
the  post  office  establiahtnest,  of 
which  the  evil  principle  was  hatch- 
ed  before  the  revolution,  atid  per- 
fected  in  the  application  by  the 
police  of  BonajMrte.  We  cannot 
refcun  from  retradng  the  outline 
of  this  organization,  which  Louii 
the  ISth  attempted  to  reform.  Wt 
shall  do  it  in  the  language  of  a 
writer,  whose  accuracy  and  vera- 
city are  above  suspicion.'  ''  The 
administration  of  the  post-office 
establishment  woa  one  of  the  most 
powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  police. 
Its  least  care  was  that  of  the  mails, 
or  of  facilitating  correspondence. 
Its  essential  business  was  to  break 
teals,  ia  order  to  rifle  the  secrets 
of  families;  and,  under  pretext  of 
the  safety  of  the  state,  to  suspend 
buutiBSs,  to  isolate  M  affections, 
to  intercept,  when  it  thought  pro- 
per, all  correspondence.  It  was 
confided  to  a  director-general,  in- 
dependent of  the  minister  of  po- 
lice, and  who  conferred  directly 
with  the  head  of  the  government. 
Without  tailing  into  the  account 
the  secret  bureaux  of  Parisi  there 


was  scattered  all  over  France  « 
swarm  of  clerks,  charged  with  the 
calling  of  the  letters  in  every  of- 
fice of  any  consequence.  Letters, 
which  were  opened,  and  which 
furnished  no  pretext  for  detention, 
were  sent  to  .their  destination  With 
all  the  marks  of  violence.  Often* 
times,  to  save  the  trouble  of  a 
scrutiny,  the  correspondence  of  a 
whole  town  or  country  was  stop* 
ped.  Mr.  Bourrienne,  the  director- 
general,  appointed  by  the  provi- 
sional government  of  )814,  in  the 
absence  of  Lavalette,  found  in  the 
gtneral  po*t-i>ffiee  of  Parit,  on 
taking-  charge  of  that  ertahSth- 
mffU,  no /n*  than  350,000  leStert 
from  abroad,  aceumulaled  during 
more  than  teven  year*."' 

The  following  statement  of  the 
Abb6  de  Fradt,  in  his  late  work  on 
the  Revolution  of  SpQin,t  will  be 
doubted  by  no  one  who  attended 
to  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  this  writer  refers. 

"Napoleon,  a  great  master  in 
the  art  of  tyranny,  was  also  a  great 
master  in  that  of  unveiling  to  his 
people  only  so  much  of  what  pass- 
ed in  the  world,  as  he  wished  to  be 
seen  by  them.  Having  the  theatre 
at  his  disposal,  he  raised  or  lower- 
ed the  curtain  just  in  the  degree 
suited  to  his  interests.  He  handled 
the  machinery,  and  was  the  scene-' 
painter.  During  ten  years.  Francs 
received  information  only  through 
him,  or  the  channels  he  regulated. 
In  this  period,  the  French,  shut  up 
as  it  were,  in   a  fold,  remained 


'  0/  the  Statr  of  France  tailer  the 
Bamiaatian  of  J^apolrnH  Bonaparte,  by 
L.  A.  Hchon,  former  French  charg-e 
da  agbirti  neu  Che  United  Staten  of 
America-  This  i>  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  curious  of  the  works  which  have 
been  published  on  the  aubject  of  which 
it  treats.  Ttie  author  wai  well  known 
amon(;  us  as  a  ^ntleman  of  rare 
independeoce  ;)f  character,  and  the 
■tricteit  hoiiour. 
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fltrati^rs  to  all  that  was  published 
in  their  neighbourhood.  He  had 
seized  all  the  avenues;  and,  while 
»t  the  distance  of  seven  leagues 
from  France— that  is,  in  England, 
the  movement  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse was,  daily,  proclaimed  and 
traced,  France  was  fed  only  with 
the  novels  of  the  Moniteurj  and 
with  garbled  extracts  from  docu. 
ments  which  were  circulating  en- 
tire and  unadulterated  throtighout 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Things  reach- 
ed such  a  point,  that  events  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  for  instance, 
the  battle  of  Trafelgar,  were  never 
mentioned  in  the  French  papers. 
1  found,  on  returning  to  Paris,  the 
14th  of  August,  1  SOS,  that  scarcely 
any  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne;  and,  as 
lor  what  had  taken  place  in  Spain 
between  the  French  and  Spanish 
forces,  between  Dupont  and  Caa- 
tanos,  it  was  hardly  suspected.  You 
would  have  supposed,  from  what 
was  published,  that  every  thing 
was  going  on  for  the  best— that 
Spain  was  delighted;  the  Spanish 
princes  charmedi  and  the  French 
armies  adored  in  Spain." 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented 
domestic  difficulties,  with  a  social 
and  political  organization  not  to 
reform,  but,  aa  it  were,  to  begin, 
"  with  the  whole  estate  of  govern- 
ment to  be  re-acquired,"  the  pro- 
gress which  the  Bourbons  made  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months,  or 
which  was  made  under  their  ad- 
ministration, in  the  renovation  of 
the  public  weal,  is  well  worthy  of 
notice.  The  mischief  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  2tst  March,  1815, 
cannot  be  understood  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, nor  the  conduct  of  those 
who  promoted  ii,  be  justly  appre- 
ciated, without  a  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  affairs 
of  France  immediately  before  that 
period,  and  a  comparison  with 
what  they  are  al  present. 


[  Or  the  score  of  her  financei, 
!  let  us  attend  to  the  language  em- 
ployed by  her  minister  of  finance 
in  presenting  the  budget  of  IS16 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  The  auspices  under  which  the 
year  18)5  began  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  furnishing  a  source  of 
the  most  affecting  recollections. 
All  France  respired  anew  after 
twenty-five  years  of  agitation;  an 
honourable  treaty  had  reconciled 
her  with  Europe.  Her  population 
restored,  as  it  were,  to  itself,  and 
no  longer  palsied  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  decimated  by  con- 
scriptions, lent  itself  on  all  sides, 
to  that  industrious  activity  which 
is  its  uatural  characteristic.  £very 
thing  was  concurring  to  efface  the 
traces  of  past  evils. 

"  The  finances  tasted  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  common  prosperity; 
easy  collections  render  payments 
regular;  credit  had,  in  tho  space 
of  nine  months,  raised  the  inscrip- 
tions (public  stock)  from  43  to  80 
— the  funds  of  the  arrears  were 
equal  to  cash;  there  was  a  reserve 
in  the  treasury  of  fifty  millions  of 
francs  at  the  disposal  of  ministers. 
—You  know  the  &tal  event  which 
BO  suddenly  blighted  its  prosper- 
ous condition.  All  the  armies  of 
Europe  march  against  France;  the 
reserve  of  fifty  millions  disappears; 
the  security  for  the  arrears  is  seiz- 
ed and  consumed;  the  last  remains 
of  (he  sinking  fund  are  annihilated; 
France  is  covered  with  a  million 
of  soldiers,  and  besides  the  evils  of 
foreign  war,  has  [o  suffer  the  dis- 
orders of  a  retreating  army  exas- 
perated by  defeat  and  want." 

In  addition  to  this  representa- 
tion we  may  add,  that  although  a 
heavy  debt  of  three  milliards  of 
francs*  weighed  upon  France,  yet 
that  there  was  no  country  of  Eu- 


*  About  sis  hundred  milUoas  of  dol- 
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npe  nbow  debt  was  not  propor- 
tioiubly  greater.  At  the  death,  of 
Louis  XIV.  in.  1715,  her  public 
debt  was  even  □(rniinaUy  greater 
ttuuitwasifl  1B14.  When  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money  and 
the  amount  of  the  national  income 
U  considered,  the  case  becomes 
tnucb  scrooger.  The  floaiing  debt 
of  EQgUtnd  00  which  ao  little 
ilretsia  there  laid,  exceeded  the 
irWe  debt  of  Fraace.  The  capital 
of  the  funded  and  floating  debt  of 
FrtDce  equalled  about  the  product 
of  tour  yean  of  her  revenue:  that 
of  England  would  scarcely  be  co- 
vered l^  the  proceeds  of  twelve 
years  of  her  war-income;  that  of 
Austria  by  twelve  or  fifteen;  of 
Prussia  by  seven  or  eight,  and  the 
proportion  would  scarcely  be  less 
in  the  case  of  Russia,  whose  real 
fitiancial  situation  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained at  a  distance,  but  whose 
paper  was  uototiously  tt  a  pro- 
digious discount. 

In  point  of  territory  France  was 
reduced  only  relatively  to  her  e^- 
orUtant,  unnatural  growth  under 
Bonaparte.  The  France  of  Louis 
XIV,. and  Louis  XVI.  remained 
intact;  with  her  "  iron  frontier," 
her  line  of  unrivalled  fortresses, 
and  her  fertile  fields.  Notwith- 
ilaQdiog  her  vast  losses  in  the  field, 
her  military  strength  still  con- 
tbued  in  the  highest  degree  for- 
midable. Her  military  establish- 
ment under  Napoleon  had  be«n  out 
of  all  proportion  to  her  pecuniary 
resources,  and  consumed  no  less 
than  three  fourths  of  her  revenue. 
Tlie  peace-array  of  the  Bourbons 
UHild  not  be  carried  farther  than 
Soo,DDO  troops  of  every  descrip- 
tion, but  the  unemployed  soldiery 
cwisisting  of  returned  garrisons 
and  ptisoners  of  war,  amounted  to 
■t  least  a  hundred  thonsand  more, 
while  there  survived  throughout 
the  country  a  still  more  consider- 

Vot.  I. 


able  number  of  able  bodied  rncDt 
unregistered,  who  had  borne  arm* 
in  the  course  of  the  revolution. 
Add  to  these,  thousands  of  expi- 
rienced  ofiicers  and  many  of  the 
best  generals  of  the  age. 

There  was,  in  fact,  no  power  la 
Europe  which  could  put  in  motion 
a  greater  mass  of  well-trained  com* 
batants,  than  France,  Her  artillery 
and  her  military  apparatus  in  ge- 
neral, fiirming  what  the  Frenctt 
style  the  materiel  of  war,  were  by 
no  means  deficient.  The  mighty 
and  completely  equipped  force 
which  Bonaparte  collected  for  hia 
Fiemisb  campaign,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point,  although  it 
does  not  show  the  whole  copious- 
ness of  the  military  means  of 
France.  The  Bourbons  in  a  war  of 
defence-^the  only  one  in  whicb 
they  could  have  early  engaged^— 
or,  in  a  truly  national  contest, 
could  have  rallied  round  the  na- 
tional standard,  besides  the  0I4 
troops  whose  principal  aim  wa* 
employment,  a  host  of  gallant  mei> 
who  shrunk  back  from  the  ban- 
ners of  Napoleon.  At  the  sum? 
time  they  could  have  mure  fully 
commanded  the  purae  of  the  na- 
tion. 

France  possessed,  before  the  Re- 
volution, a  federative  strength  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  system  of 
natural  alliances,  which  the  vio- 
lence of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ments had  totally  destroyed.  Sh^ 
could  only  regain  this  strength 
through  the  character  and  neces- 
sary policy  of  the  Bourbons.  In  thia 
point  of  view,  their  accession  was, 
in  some  sort,  an  equivalent  forth* 
losses  she  had  sustained  in  the  de- 
feat of  Bonaparte.  Her  politicians 
were  not  long  in  discovering  and 
boasting  that  Europe,  while  the 
Bourbons  reigned,  could  not  have 
even  the  pretext  of  a  common  in- 
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terest  against  her;  that,  in  evciy 
War  in  which  she  mieht  be  en- 
g^ed,  she  must  find  allies  in 
scTeral  powers  whose  interests 
would  be  obviously  inseparable 
from  hers.  The  career  of  modera- 
tigni  mediation,  and  protecting  di- 
t>lomacy,  «o  wisely  recommended 
io  her  cabinet  bf  the  Ifleurys,  the 
Vergeimes,  and  the  S£gun,  was 
known  to  be  not  less  a  matter  of 
Inclination  than  of  compulsion  with 
Louis  XVUI.  and  its.  efficacy  in 
attracting  conjunc^ons  duly  esti- 
mated. Hence,  nothing  was  want- 
ing to  France,  but  a  belief  among 
the  foreign  ^vemments,  which  it 
depended  upon  herself  to  establish, 
4>f  the  stability  of  her  interior  or- 
ganizaiion,  to  give  her  a  power  of 
opinion  which  would  have  fully 
compensated  for  her  loss  of  ter- 
ritory. The  Bourbons,  although 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  in 
strong  terms  their  gratitude  to  the 
monarcbg  who  had  co-operated  in 
their  restoration,  and  who  were 
acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have 
merited  this  sentiment  from  them 
and  from  the  people,  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  magnitude  of  the 
national  resources.  Their  repre- 
aentatives  abroad  maintained  the 
tone  and  port  suitable  to  a  first- 
rate  power.  They  appeared  on 
equal  terms  with  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  coalition  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  They  held  a  lan- 
guage which  was  even  tased  with 
arrogance,  and  might  well  occa- 
sion surprise  in  those  who  knew 
not  the  light  in  which  France  was 
still  to  be  viewed.  Under  a  con- 
Bcioueneas  of  her  great  residuary 
"and  freshly  acquired  vigour,  the 
domestic  enemiesof  the  Bourbons 
'have  fallen  into  the  inconsistency 
of  accusing  them  on  the  one  hand, 
"of  weakening  the  nation  abroad, 
■  and  the  Allies  on  the  oiher,  of  con- 
niving or  rejoicing  at  th«  lieturti  of 


Bonaparte  from  a  jeUonsy  of  the 
too  rapid  reproduction  of  her  re- 
sources and  spirit  under  the  peace- 
able policy  of  the  legitimate  sove- 
reign. Id  truth,  her  already  ac- 
knowledged rank  was  high  enough, 
her  prospects  all  sufficient,  (or  r^ 
tional  pride  and  enlightened  patri- 
otism. Of  these  the  pretensions 
will  be  always  limited,  and  would 
naturally  be  more  moderate,  after 
a  catastrophe  full  of  admonition, 
but  not  humiliating  or  degrading, 
as  exorbitant  vanity  or  profligate 
ambition  might  assert  and,  per- 
haps, believe. 

The  best  authority  on  this  head 
generally,  must  be  that  of  the 
writer  whom  we  are  about  toquote, 
a  man  who  had  filled  the  hlgheM 
diplomatic  stations  under  Bona- 
parte, and  whose  meana  of  infor- 
mation, as  to  details,  were  the 
most  ample.  "  Eight  months  have 
scarcely  elapsed,"  says  the  Baron 
dc  Bignon,  "  since  the  most  raira- 
"  culous  of  events  has  restored  re- 
"  poae  to  Europe,  ii)  restoring  the 
"  old  race  of  her  kings  to  France. 
"  A  mild  calm  forms  an  extraor- 
"  dinary  contrast  with  the  violent 
«  agitation  to  which  it  has  suc- 
**  ceeded,  and  yields  a  kind  of  de- 
"  light  almost  unknown  to  us.  We 
"  may  now  calculate  on  the  mor- 
"  row,  and  may  indulge  ourselves 
"  the  more  freely  in  this  new  bom 
"  satisfaction  and  confidence,  be- 
"  cause  we  know  that  France  still 
■>  possesses  what  is  sufficient  to 
"  maintain  her  in  the  first  rank  of 
"  grfeat  powers,  and  raise  her  to 
"  the  highest  point  of  national  opu- 
"  lence." 

«  The  simple  exposition  of  facts 
"  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  our 
"  situation  in  the  political  sphere, 
"  is,  notwithstanding  the  reduction 
"  of  our  territory,  highly  advan- 
"  lageous,  and  that,  if  France  have 
«  no  longer  the  strength  necessary 
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"  for  the  BubjectioD  of  the  conti- 
"  Dcnti  she  has  still  enough  left  to 
"  preserve,  instead  of  the  prepp- 
"  tcQcy  which  consults  self  alone, 
"  that  moderate  influence  of  which 
"  the  utility  is  the  more  certain 
"  inasmuch  as  It  is  just)  and  fa- 
"  Tourable  to  the  interests  of  at) 
"  parties.  Our  government  will  no 
"  longer  be  one  of  fits  and  startsi 
"  —we  shall  no  longer  be  coif  atani- 
"  ly  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  for- 
"  tune;— be  staked  as  it  were  on 
"  the  Uirow  of  the  die.  We  have 
t  DOW  a  Future,  and  a  sijttled  posi- 
"  tioD)  while  the  rest  of  Lurope 
"  is  yet  to  be  arranged."* 

With  a  general  aspect  of  things 
eo  consolatory  and  encouraging, 
with  a  scheme  of  administration 
so  benign  when  compared  to  the 
withering  and  chaotic  rule  of  Bona- 
patie,  how  did  it  happen,  that  the 
Bourbons  were  driven  before  him 
from,  their  capital  and  kingdom? 
The  first  causes  of  this  catastrophe 
are  to  be  found  in  their  own  policy 
of  universal  conciliation  and  in  the 
undistinguishing  forbearance  of  the 
allies.  To  place  Bonaparte  invested 
with  such  means  and  prerogatives 
as  those  which  he  carried  away 
with  him,  on  the  island  of  Elba 
—from  which)  according  to  the 
declaration  made  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  19th  April  lais.in 
Parliament,  the  whole  British  na- 
vy would  have  been  insuHicient  to 
prevent  his  escape — in  contact  as 
it  were  with  Italy,  of  which  bis 
brolher-lD-layv  filled  the  moat  con- 
siderable throne, — within  reach  of 
the  clubs  of  Paris,  while  more 
then  a  hundred  thotiaand  of  his 
veterans  remained  embodied,  and 
the  g;enerals  of  his  creation  con- 


*  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Fi- 
nanciil.  Military,  Valitical  and  Mnral 
State  of  France.  By  tlic  Barmde  Big- 
nan,  be.  Su:.  Puis.  1S14. 


tinued  at  their  head  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  war-office,— to 
evacuate  at  once  the  whole  of  the 
French  territory,  was,  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies,  to  assure  his  tri- 
umpbani  re-entry  into  Paris.  Fqr 
Louis  XVIIl.to  delegate  nearly 
tb^  whole  power  of  goveinmenl 
through  alt  its  gradations  and 
branches  to  the  deyoted  function- 
arics  of  the  late  despotism,  to  the 
great  and  small  demagogues  and 
adventurers  of  the  revolution,  re> 
gicides  and  Scptembrizers  in- 
cluded, to  rely  upon  tliem  for  the 
support  and  consolidation  of  his 
throne,  was  to  draw  down,  inevita- 
bly, speedy  ruin  upon  his  own 
head,  and  to  prepare  fresh  con- 
vulsions for  France.  A  collation  oE 
the  Royal  Almanack  of  Paris  for 
IS  t4,  with  the  imperial  on^  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  Revolution, 
will  expluin  how  entirety  he'Was 
at  the  mercy  of  this  description  of 
his  subjects.  Unless  the  Allies  had 
pursued  the  French  armies  to  total 
destruction,  or  retained  in  France 
a  force  such  as  they  now  have  in 
that  country,  the  course  of  con- 
duct just  mentioned  was  perhaps 
unavoidable  for  Louis;  the  more, 
as  the  Fouch^s,  the  Soults,  the 
Carnots,  shared  with  him  the  high- 
est courtesy  and  favour  of  the  al- 
lied monavchs,  instead  of  being 
shunned  and  proscribe 4-  Whether 
all  that  was  thus  done  was  the  re- 
sult of  necessity  or  false  calcula- 
tion, the  cbnsequ^ces  were'nt^t 
the  less  ccrtun. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  pause 
here,  and  turn  to  the  opinions  ut- 
tered in  1793  by  Mr,  Burke,  con- 
templating the  possible  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  at  that  period,  and 
to  compare  them  with  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration. The  following  are  pas- 
sages  from  his  Hetnarks  on  the 
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Policy  of  the  Allies  with  respect 
to  Fnuice.  Our  readers  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  rnake  the  proper  appU- 
tation  of  them.  ' 

"  A«  to  the  fitction  exercisin|^ 
flower  in  France,  to  suppose  that 
monarchy  can  be  slipported  hjr 
principled  regicides,  religion  by 
^rofeaaeil  atheists,  order  by  clubs 
of  jacobibs,  is  to  be  sanguiiie  in  a 
degree  of  which  I  am  Ir.capable." 

"  A  royal  democracy  Vrotild  In- 
fidlibly  be  again  set  Up  in  Fratice 
to  run  exactly 'the  same  toUnd,  if 
the  predbmitiant  power  should  bo 
tar  be  forced  to  submit,  as  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  a  king,  leaving 
it  to  those  Who  had  subverted  roy- 
alty Btid  destroyed  property,  to 
modify  the  one  and  distribute  the 
Other  as  spoil." 

<■  t  believe  we  shall  be  in  a  great 
error,  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  that 
there  exists  in  that  country  any 
Organized  body  of  men  Who  might 
be  willing  to  treat  On  equitable 
terms,  for  the  reittoratiotl  of  their 
monarchy,  biit  who  ale  nice  in 
balati'cing  those  terms,  and  who 
Would  accept  such  as  to  them  ap- 
peared reasonable,  but  who  .would 
quietly  submit  to  the  predotninant 

rw*r,  if  they  Were  not  gratiBed 
the  fashioh  of  some  constitution 
which  suited  their  fancies.  I  take 
the  state  of  France  to  be  totally 
different.*" 

The  character  of  the  Civil  func- 
tionaries atone  Was  of  fatal  portent 
b  the  throne  of  Louis  XVIII. 
They  toutd  be  restrained  from 
cotisptnng  singly  agunat  it,  only 
hd  long  as  they  w6re  actuated 
by  the  dread  of  vengeance  from 
abroad.  This  apprehension  could 
ttot  influebce  the  army  or  its  lead- 


•  tile  whole  of  thi»  admiraUe  di»- 
Mrtation  of  Mr.  BUrke  should  be  at- 
tentively read  in  eonnectioa  with  the 
present  ■ut>ject> 


ers,  whose  despite  at  their  oV£C-> 
throw,  and  the  exile  of  their  chief^ 
no  favours  of  the  Bourbons  could 
Core;  who  contemned  the  Unwar- 
like  temper  and  exterior  of  theii^ 
new  sovereign;  who  were  impa- 
tient under  inactivity,  and  panted 
for  war  as  the  means  of  reinstating 
themselves  in  their  supremacy 
over  France  and  her  neighbours. 
The  considerable  part  of  them 
whom  the  government  had  been 
forced  to  disband,  were  doubly 
fierce  In  their  resentment  and  dis- 
content. The  genius  of  the  French 
armies  implies,  that  they  could 
not  be  open  to  any  considerations 
of  remote  consequences,  either  to 
,  themselt^es,  oP  their  country,  and 
must  have  been  ready,  at  the  first 
signal,  to  declare  iti  favour  of  a^f 
leader  from  whom  they  could  ex- 
pect employment  and  largesses- 
Abundant  evidence  can  be  adduc- 
duced  of  systematic  machinations 
among  the  military  from  the  out- 
set. Commissioners  were  stationed 
with  every  regiment  to  prepare  for 
an  explosion.  The  seduction  was 
nearly  universal  before  the  de^ 
barkation  of  Bonaparte,  ftspecially 
among  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
route  from  GrenoUe  to  Paris.  The 
imperial  eagles  had  never  been 
discarded,  but  were  hidden,  (and 
in  this  the  officers  setthe  example) 
to  be  re-produced  when  the  crisis 
should  arrive.  The  military  ad- 
dresses, proclamations,  and  orders 
Of  the  day,  which  crowd  the  news* 
papers  of  the  month  of  Aprilj 
ISIS,  boast  ef  unremitting  devo- 
tion to  the  emperor,  of  steady  de- 
testation of  the  Bourbons,  and  of 
indefatigable  seal  to  keep  alive 
thelie  sentiments  in  aH  the  camps 
and  barracks.  In  default  of  Bona- 
parte, some  other  bold  spirit  would 
have  been  borne  to  Paris,  and  in- 
stalled in  the  Thuileries,  by  a  mul- 
titude of  desperate  officers  and 
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idldlera  of  ferttme,  whose  plea- 
sares  and  hopci  Isj  in  the  actmty 
and  empire  of  the  sword.  "  So 
much  the  worse,"  said  general 
Lecourbe,  speaking  of  Bonapaote 
after  his  landing  at  Cannes,  « if 
lie  should  be  killed)  there  ere  five 
or  ux  who  want  to  be  emperors. 
We  resemble  the  Roman  em^nre 
In  its  decline."  tino  avulto,  ntfn  de- 
ficit alter. 

We  may  safely  infer,  a  priori, 
that  many  of  the  great  civil  func- 
tionaries  plotted  in  collusion  with 
the  military.  The  offspring  (the 
poTvemit)  of  the  revolutioHi  the 
berocs  of  the  Convention,  however 
metamorphosed  externally  by  titles 
.—the  family  connexions  of  Bona- 
partet  the  creatures  of  bis  niunifi> 
cence,  who  filled  (Paris,  could 
never  be  reconuled  to  the  sway  of 
the  Bourtwns.  Their  sympathies 
must  always  have  been  with  their 
benefactor,  with  the  Man  of  the 
Revolution,  whom  they  had,  perse 
nally  indeed,  known  as  a  tyrant,but 
who  had  placed  them  above  the 
miseries  resulting  tv  the  mass  of 
the  nation  from  bis  government. 
They  could  only  ftei  secure  in 
their  overgrown  fortunes  and  dig- 
luties  with  him;  or  a  rule  compo' 
sed  of  tnen  of  the  same  origin. 
It  was  not  in  their  complexion  to 
rit  down  quietly,  and  fall,  as  it 
were,  into  the  shade,  after  the  ca- 
reer of  turbulence  and  tatra/tittit 
which  they  had  run;  to  be  content 
with  seeing  France  contracted  to 
her  natural  dimensions,  and  within 
her  natural  sphere  of  action,  after 
having  so  long  given  laws  to  the 
Continent,  and  counted  forty  mil- 
lions oi  helots. 

We  may  suppose,  that,  under 
the  incitement  of  their  disquiet* 
ndea,  regrets,  and  morbid  ambi- 
tion, of  their  irresistible  antipa- 
thies and  predilections,  they  would 
baaard  all  in  an  attempt  to  regain 


their  old  position,  and  rcatori 
France  to  her  darling  supremacy. 
This  could  only  be  done  at  the 
moment,  by  means  of  the  army) 
and  best,  as  to  the  chances  of  suo 
cess,  with  Bonaparte,  whose  ad- 
versity might  render  bim  mora 
pliable  to  their  ulterior  purposes) 
whether  of  a  more  reserved  and 
circumspect  scheme  of  domination 
abroad,  or  of  the  conversion  of  tiie 
domestic  government  into  a  jaco' 
Unical  and  military  oligarchy. 

His  position  in  die  island  of  El- 
ba furnished  facilities  of  intetli-' 
gence  with  him,  too  tempting  to 
be  neglected"  At  the  same  time« 
the  excusable  errors  of  the  Bour^ 
bons,  and  the  indiscretions  of  the 
more  ardent  loyalists,  affording 
pretexts  for  treachery,  the  cap- 
tious spirit  and  jealous  alarms  of  S 
considerable  part  of  the  French 
population,  the  opportunities  which 
their  official  stations  afforded  of 
provoking  discontent  and  suspi- 
cion; the  confidence  inspired,  and 
the  advantsge  afforded  by  the 
unbounded  lenity  of  the  mo- 
narch, and  the  incredible  su- 
pineness  of  his  ministers;  the  un' 
charitable  and  unfriendly  distrust 
etpressed  abroad  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  royal  administrationf 
the  hopes  of  an  easy  forgiveness 
and  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies,  particularly  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  derived  from  their 
fraternization  at  Paris,  and  a  cer^ 
tain  compromising  and  hesitating 

tone  towards  the  Bourbons- aU 

these  were  powerful  stimulants  ta 
immediate  action.  If  the  disgust  of 
the  French  politicians  at  the  sup- 


■  "  Uq  CDiTespondenct,"  inys  H.  M. 
WiUiam*,  "  bad  been  for  ■  lonf;  time 
innre  active  than  that  of  Puis  and 
Porto  Ferraja,  and  its  frequency  seem- 
ed to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  govern* 
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posed  decline  of  tl^ir  country 
from. ber pre-eminence  snioDg  (he 
Hurupeaii  natiws,  their  thirst  for 
her  exterior  a^randizement,  au4 
tlie  aspir&tioD  of  the  enterprising 
tatenUi  and  ttVrs  etat,  after  the  ho- 
IMHira  &Dd  emolumcnu  of  the  state, 
were  sufficient  to  produce  the  ruin 
of  the  monitrchy  in  1790,*  we  will 
not  wonder  at  the  reTotution  of 
1813,  whcti  w«  reflect  that,  in  this 
Utter  period)  to  still  fiercer  desires 
KDd  pasaiona  of  the  same  kind, 
there  was  added  such  a  new  liost 
of  assailants  as  the  army  of  Bona- 
parte, than  whiph  tjiere  never  ex- 
isted in  any  of  the  despotic  em- 
pires, atitieqt  or  modern,  a  similar 
iiody,  likely,  irota  long  habit  of 
preponderance,  conquest,  and  pil- 
Uge,  to  be  more  incapable  of-  re- 
pose and  civil  subordination. 
,  The  belief  of  a  wide-spread 
(waspirac)',  of  a  traiterous  concert 
yith  Bonaparte,  does  not  rest 
Qtcre^  upon  genei-a]  reasoning, 
1^  the  vauniings  of  his  friends 
'  after  his  reintegration.  We  have 
as  direct  evidence,  the  peculiar 
distiibution  and  composition  of  the 
troops  on  hia  route,  and  Lhe  resig- 
aaiion  of  Soult,  the  minister  of 
jfor,  at  the  precise  peiiod  when 
bis  station  would  have  compelled 
bin  to  act  efficiently  for  ibe  Bour- 
bons. His  jmmediitte  and  hearty 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  usur- 
per, confirms  the  suspicions  wMch 
these  circumstances  had  raiaet}. 
How  much  be  had  it  in  hia  power, 
HB  minister  of  war,  to  ioflame  the 
discontents  of  the  arniy,  may  be 
seen  at  once;  and  the  disclosures 
mice  made  concernlc^  his  coadt]<ct 
in  his  departmem,  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  so  in- 
dustriously. Early  in  the  month  of 
February,  all  furloughs  were  re- 


*  See  Burke's  Regicide  Peace. 


called  by  the  department  of  vnti 
llit  utmost  iuduslry  was  eiLcrted  to 
prevent  and  punish  desertion;  ths 
regimeots  we^  filled  up  from 
every  source  of  supply,  and  dir 
reeled  to  be  in  complete  iparch- 
ing-ofder  for  the  first  week  of 
March,  under  pretence  of  reviews 
and  inspections,  which,  if  they  had. 
been  contemplated,  would  not  have 
exacted  or  explained  the  extent 
and  tone  of  these  measures.  The 
political  assemblies  at  the  house 
of  Uorfcntia,  the  ex-queen  of  Hot- 
land,  of  which  the  fact  is  now  fully 
established,  as  well  of  her  regubir 
commtinicalion  with  Ni^wleon  in 
the  island  of  Elba;— the  corres* 
pondencc  of  general  Excetmatu 
witb  Murat;— 7the  march  of  gene- 
ral Lejebre'Xieanouetttt  ifpon  Pa* 
ris,  simultaneoudy  with  tbe  ap> 
proBch  of  Bonaparte  to  Lyons} 
the  movetnentp  in  particular  of 
generals  fWonand  lAlleoumdt  and 
the  conformity  of  tlie  measures 
and  declarations  of  most  of  the 
principal  commanders  thixtughout 
France,  with  those  of  their  herot 
from  the  moment  oi  his  re-appear- 
ancei  t^e  usuf-patioa  of  the  post' 
office  establishment  by  Laveitetiti 
the  uioUt  carried  by  such  num- 
bers, and  BO  boldly,  as  the  wfitch- 
sign  and  emblem  of  treason,  in 
aflusion  to  the  involution  whicb 
was  to  happen  at  tbe  tqwniog  of 
the  spriogi  the  numberless  tettert 
received  by  the  French  ministry-^ 
particularly  during  the  months  of 
February  and  January,  announcing 
the  projected  debarkation;  together 
with  the  cabals  and  correspond eoce 
of  which  it  was  the  object;  infor- 
mation, which  was  either  treache- 
rously, or  most  pre  ppst^nou  sly  dis- 
regarded—these, and  several  other 
incidents,  might  be  cited  to  sup- 
port tbe  assumption  of  extensive 
intelligence,  and  well-digested  ar* 
raogemenu.  The  actiye  intrigue^ 
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now  circom'sfanlidl)'  khown,  which 
Irere  aarried  on  by  Bohnparte,  in 
regard  to  his  ^tum,  'nith  his  re- 
btives  in  Italf,  anrl  particulmrly 
with  Mutvt,  whose  iR-ftted  move- 
inc^ts  of  the  mobth  t>f  March 
were  accommodated  to  Ms  de> 
signs,  fortify  the  supposition  of  a 
aimitsr  undcrstandine;  with  the  in- 
terior of  France.  Whatever  may 
b&ve  been  his  sbare  of  audscily,  it . 
Is  not  probable  that  he  woald  have 
thrown  himself  upon  any  part  of 
the  Fretich  coast,  had  not  his  re- 
ception been  wcll-arrtinged  and 
secured. 

But,  if  there  remained  adoubt  on 
this  head,  it  would  be  removed  by 
what  transpired  on  the  trial  of 
marshal  Ney.  The  marshal  himself 
is  reported  to  have  held  tbe  fol- 
lowing; language,  by  witnesses  of 
the  highest  character,  and  un- 
questioned veracity,  general  de 
Botirmont,  the  marquis  of  Vaul- 
cMer,  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Jnra,  snd  baron  Co;t?;,  prefect 
of  Doubs.  "  The  marshal  said  to 
mean  the  ISth  March,"  says  the 
general,  "  but,  cdmrade,  were  you 
not  surprised  to  see,  that  the  half 
of  the  command  of  your  division 
was  taken  from  you;  to  see  that 
the  troops  were  made  to  march  by 
two  battdionsand  three  squadrons? 
Well!  the  same  has  been  done 
throughout  all  France.  All  this 
was  settled;  it  is  three  months 
that  we  are  all  agreed.  If  you  had 
been  at  Parisi  you  would  have 
"known  it  as  well  as  myself.  ^U  the 
troofia  are  »o  dia/toaed  in  their 
ntareh  aa  that  they  may  arrive  to 
eteorl  the  emfteror.  The  king  must 
have  quitted  Paris;  if  he  does  not 
quit  it,  he  will  be  carried  off." 
"  The  marshal  told  me,"  says  the 
prefect,  "  that  all  the  troops  were 
a  long  time  before  so  distributed 
(by  ichelioaa)  as  to  favour  the 
march  «f  Bonaparte;  diat  the  duke 


de-Btrry  tras  detatMed  pnrposel;^' 
lit  Paris,  because  it  was  feared 
that  his  presende  tnight  excitd 
some  enthusiKsm  among-  tho 
troops."  "The  marshal  declared 
to  me,"  Bays  baron  Capel,  "  and 
gener&l  de  Bourmont  tnforttied  me 
before  of  his  having  made  th6 
same  declaration  to  him,  that  every- 
thing had  been  some  time  previ'' 
ously  arranged  between  him,  somtt 
other  marihals,  sod,  I  believe,  tb« 
minister  of  war,  that  their  first 
project  was  to  change  the  dynas- 
ty; that  they  bad,  for  a  moment)  . 
thought  of  the  duke  uf  Urleans, 
but  they  learned  that  he  would  not 
lend  himself  to  their  project;* 
that,  in  the  interval,  madame  Hor* 
tensia  f  the  ex-qneen  of  Holland) 
had  laid  a  plan  to  bring  back  Bo^ 
naparte  to  France;  that  (hey  were 
obliged,  in  spite  of  themselves,  to 
accede  to  this  arrangement."  "T 
believe  he  added,"  continues  baron 
Capel,  "  that  at  the  moment  he 
was  speaking  the  duke  of  Dalma- 
tia  (Souk)  was  taking  his  mea- 
sures in  Paris." — The  deposition! 
of  general  Lecourbe,  and  of  anor 
ther  ofhcer,  a.scribe  similar  asser- 
tions to  Ney;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  he  would  have  made 
them  at  tiie  particular  period  men* 
tioned,  had  they  not  been  wholly, 
or,  in  great  part,  true. 

"  I  recollect,"  fcya  A*^hiinse]fV 
■'  that  Bonaparte  in  order  to  per* 
suade  rae  that  the  English  protect- 
ed him,  caused  it  to  be  told  rae, 
that  he  had  dined,  eight  days  be- 
fore he  left  the  island  of  Elba,  on 
board  an  English  man  of  war;  that 
Colonel  Campbell  who  was  Eng- 
lish commissary  in  the  island,  had 
set  ou(  the  day  after  the  dinner, 


*  Fouche'i  letter  to  the  duke  uf  Wei. 
linfrton,  farn'ulieB  cunfirmation  ol'  thU 
project. 
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md  that,  in  conKquence  he  was 
able  to  make  hi b  preparations,  and 
embark.  When  I  joined  Booapane 
be  spoke  to  roe  of  his  intemeir 
with  general  JTdAJct-,  and  of  his 
dinner  aboard  an  EnfjUth  vessel. 
We  dined  with  him  to  the  number 
of  fifteen)  Cambronoe,  Bertrantli 
&c.  were  of  the  part^.  He  told  us 
that  the  affair  of  his  escape  was  one 
of  early  arrangement.  He  spoke 
of  the  smallest  matters,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  important.  He  knew, 
for  example,  what  bad  passed  at 
the  dinner  of  the  king,  at  the  Ho' 
tel  de  ViUe  in  Paris,  remarkinf;  to 
nie  that  the  marshals  bad  no  par- 
ticular places  assigned  them;  he 
mentioned  even  that  ray  wife  had 
not  been  invited.  He  was  perfectly 
well  informed  of  all  that  bad  pass- 
ed and  was  passing  at  Paris.  He 
spedfied  the  names  of  the  wives 
of  several  marshals,  who  had  not 
been  invited  to ,  the  dinner  just 
mentioned.  He  spoke  of  the  fune- 
ral ceremony  of  the  2lBt  January. 
He  knew  that  SuilU  b^  divided 
the  military  divisions  into  two  co- 
ordinate juriadictiMis,  by  sending 
two  lieutenant  generals  to  each  di- 
vision, each  of  whom  correspond- 
,ed  directly  with  the  minister,  and 
bad,  thus,  contrived  to  have  func- 
tionaries- devoted  to  htm,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  king," 

There  is  yet  another  corrobora- 
tory circumstance  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  After  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  at  the  island  of  Elba, 
two  French  frigates,  the  Fleur  de 
Lya  and  the  Melpomene,  were  ap- 
piunted  to  cruise  in  the  direction 
of  tbu  island.  Their  initrucliont 
uid  their  equi/uneiU  were  such  as 
directly  to  counteract  the  ostensi- 
Ue  object  of  the  crnizc' — the  pre- 
vention of  Bonaparte's  escape.  The 
J^leur  de  Lyt  was  to  keep  constant- 
ly towards  the  island  of  Capraia to 
the  north  vf  Elba,  the  route  to 


France.  The  otTier  was  stationed 
towards  the  south.  They  were  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  them,  whatever 
might  be  the  weather,  to  cast  an- 
chor near  the  island  of  Elba,  the 
only  port,  nevertheless,  of  the 
archipelago,  consisting  of  six  b- 
laods,  and  two  very  dsngeraus 
shoals  called  the  .inf*.  Both  fri- 
gates were  left  without  an  advicet 
or  fly-boat,  or  any  small  vessel 
whatever,  and  without  the  means 
of  communication  with  the  land. 
An  order  for  the  recal  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  I'leur  de  Lyt,  dittin- 
guithedfor  kit  ardent  loi/ailt/,  was 
sent,  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, to  the  govemw  of  Corsica) 
General  Brualart^  who,  knowing 
the  political  ieelmga  of  the  cap7 
Cain,  kept  the  order  in  his  pocket. 
The  captain,  in  his  interesting  re- 
port on  his  cruise  and  the  escape 
of  Bonaparte,  asserts  that  his  in- 
ttructiona  rendered  his  errand  ne> 
cetsoi'tly  futile,  and  that  bad  he 
been  apprised  of  liis  flight  from 
Elba  only  twelv6  hours  Sooner  than 
he  was,  (which  would  have  been 
the  cose  with  a  different  equip- 
mentj  lie  would  have  overtakm 
him  in  Gulf  St.  Juan;  since  he 
cast  anchor  there,  only  twenty 
hours  after  bim,  although  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  his  escape  un- 
til fifty-four  hours  subsequent  to 
it,  and  was  then  left  to  conjecture 
what  course  be  hud  steered. 

Whether  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Bourbons  were,  on  every  side,  sys- 
tematically betrayed]  or  that  the 
whole  army,  oSicera  and  soldierS) 
together  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  civil  functionaries  of  the 
greatest  influence  and  means  of 
coercion,  were,  at  the  moment  of 
the  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte, 
ready  to  declare  and  act  in  his  la- 
vour»-which  case  at  least  facts 
have  put  beyond  question^^tbere 
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b  DQ  graiuid  for  admiration  at  the 
facility  of  his  success,  or  for  as- 
cribing a  predilection  in  )iis  favour 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  His  route 
until  he  reached  Grenoble,  was 
through  the  least  populous  and 
most  defenceless  part  of  France 
When  the  public  authorities  and 
the  r^ble  declared  for  him,  or  the 
army  alone,  what  could  the  people 
including  the  orderly  classes  of 
every  description,  who  had  "  nei- 
ther arms,  nor  miii^zines,  nor 
chiefs, nor  union,  nor  the  possibility 
of  these  things  among  them' 
selTes!"  "  The  whole  nation,"  says 
Pichon,  speaking  of  the  first  admi- 
nistraiiort  of  Bonaparte,"  was  made 
a  conscriptible  population;  but  at 
the  same  lime  being  every  where 
disarmed. was  entirely  at  thediscre- 
tion  of  the  government  and  troops. 
It  was  io  fashioned  as  to  furnish 
the  elements  of  force  to  the  mas- 
ter, but  secured  from  being  able 
to  have  recourse  to  force  to  defend 
itself  against  tyranny  however  atro- 
cious. This  state  of  things  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  our  history 
not  the  least  worthy  of  attention."* 
A  great  moralist  remarks  that 
very  few  are  able  to  enter  into  the 
effects  of  mere  terror  as  a  princi- 
ple for  the  concession  and  support 
of  power.  In  proportipn  as  the  first 
government  of  Bonaparte  had 
struck  the  nation  with  terror,  was 
the  expedition  with  which  she 
would  submit  to  his  second  usur- 
pation, on  finding,  that  the  source 
and  Bgeois  of  that  terror,  the  army 
and  the  revolutionary  worthies, 
were  his  accomplices;  and  on  lieing 
told  (what  was  rendered  plausi- 
ble by  the  manner  of  his  escape) 
that  he  was  in    league  with  the 


*  St»te  of  France  under  the  domina- 
tion of  •BniiipHrte.  See  ulsQ  Uie  narra- 
tive of  Misc  WiUiiims,  l'»r  full  coiitir- 
■nuioB  of  text- 


two  leading  powers  of  Ihe  confe- 
deracy by  which  she  had  so  re- 
cently been  overcome.  Her^ro/e«- 
nons  of  satisfaction  would  natural- 
ly keep  pace  with  her  fears,  and 
correspond  to  the  suddenness  and 
impetus  of  an  excitement,  which 
left  neither  lime  nor  force  for  hope 
and  loyalty  to  rally  their  reason  and 
their  courage. 

Moreover,  the  number  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  vicissitudes  of  go- 
vernment in  France  during  aspace 
of  twenty-five  years,  all  with  ter- 
ror in  the  van,  and  violence  in  the 
rear,  marked  with  unparalleled 
treachery  and  servility,  had  creat- 
ed a  peculiar  mind  in  that  country 
for  a  crisis  of  the  sort;  an  instinc- 
tive selfishness  with  a  view  to  mo- 
memary  security  for  the  indivi- 
dual; a  habit  of  immediate  sub- 
mission to  any  new  usurpationi 
without  reflection,  and  with  th^ 
affectation  of  all  possible  joy.  It  is 
necessary  to  tfrtfe  this  view  of  the 
subject,  to  suppose  the  prevalence 
of  a  political  fatalism  unconnected 
with  social  or  domestic  morality, 
a  fatalism  the  piteous  result  of  a 
long  train  of  illusions  and  casu- 
alties combined — tliat  our  hu- 
man nature  may  have  some  ex- 
cuse, may  be  contemplated  with- 
out utter  disgust,  when  we  advert 
to  the  apoittacies  and  perjuries 
which  mark  the  last  revolutionr 
The  peculiar  character  here  men- 
tioned had,  no  doubt,  its  part  in 
the  manifestations  of  joy  so  gene- 
ral on  the  first  accession  of  the 
Bourbons;  but  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves,  that  it  was  not  almost 
for  the  whole  in  whatever  alacrity 
of  acknowledgment  can  be  found 
at  the  return  of  Bonaparte.  The 
war  of  universal  defamation  waged 
against  the  Bourbons  with  incredi- 
ble zeal  and  ubiquity,  may  have 
done  something  to  indispose  the 
body  of  the  nation  towards  their 
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deouDion.  StW,  it  uens  impouible 
tbey  ihauiXi  not  have  (ira&rred  it, 
ailerbavtDgtwticdflftbe  repose,the 
exempuop  fnwi  the  cmocriptioD] 
t^e  alleviation  ^m  muiy  pecu- 
qijLry  burdflpn,  tibe  free  acopc  to 
commerce  uid  mfinufactureB  of 
Vhtcb  it  was  {iroductive.  With  our 
knptvl^dge  and  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Bonaparte,  and  of 
the  jrotbI  toodition  of  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Frapcc,  we 
mt  ready  to  aawrt  after  W- 
Burk,*  that  four  fifths  of  th«ni 
^quld  thankfiillr  bare  taken  pro- 
tection from  the  emperor  of  ftflO' 
racco,  and  would  never  have  trou- 
bled their  heads  abogtthe  abatrapt 
principles  of  the  power  which 
snatched  them  from  imprison- 
tnenii  robbery  and  murder. 

Although  the  submission  to  the 
resuscitated  imperial  govemwent, 
soon  became  general,  tt  was  fer 
from  being  universati  or  atco.inp<i- 
i)ied  with  the  asms  IndicatitHiB  <^ 
satisfaction,  as  bad  been  given  on 
the  re-entry  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  South  of  the  bet- 
ter claasi  were  disposed  to  lake  up 
arms  in  the  royal  cause.  The  con- 
fessions made  in  the  Reports  ofthe 
imperial  mimsters  on  the  state  of 
the  interior,  prove  how  considera- 
ble ^ere  the  hostile  movementSt 
and  how  formidable  they  would 
have  become,  had  not  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  so  speedily  decided  the 
qojitroverBy,  The  acclamations 
with  which  Bonaparte  pretended 
tp  have  been  followed  on  his  route 
from  Cannes  to  Paris,  proceeded 
from  the  lowest  rabble. 

But  we  will  not  anticipate  the 
qircumstamial  narrative  which  we 
propose  to  give  o*  his  journey,  and 
ephemeral  reign.  Great  pains  have 


*  Fdicy  of  Uie  AlUes. 


been  taken  in  France  to  epHeet 
autbeotic  nutemls  for  the  history 
of  the  ficst,  and  such  as  are  befcra 
iH,  aaemingly  Mttitled  to  £idl  cre- 
dit, furnish  as  accouiu  very  differ- 
ent  from  the  tale  which  be 
caused  to  be  pu  billed  in  the  Mo- 
niteur  immediately  after  bis  anri- 
ral  in  Paris. 

The  reservation  of  the  lovertign- 
ty  of  the  islaad  of  Elba,  was, 
doubtless,  Blade  with  a  view  to 
something  more  than  bis  person^ 
comfort,  or  to  the  exercise  of  a 
mock-majesty.  The  great  sums  of 
money  which  he  took  away,  and 
which  were  stipulated  to  be  annv 
ally  paid  to  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly, had  a  destination,  and  were 
succeas&illy  employed  to  a  pur- 
pose, much  beyond  the  wants  of 
luxury  and  pageantry."  The  world 
smiled  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
disdain  at  the  addresses,  prockuna- 
tions  and  decrees  which  inaugu- 
rated the  rngn  of  the  emperor  of 
Elba;  but  must  now  be  sensible 
that  these  mummeries  were  meant 
to  overshadow  and  &cilitate  a  great 
design.  His  panegyrists  cannot  ad- 
mit with  consistency,  nor  trill 
those  who  have  attentively  atudied 
his  character,  that  he  could  find 
gratification  in  this  farce  of  so- 
vereignty, or  remain  by  any  pos- 
sibility, content  with  his  new  a- 
mation.  We  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  resumption  of  the 
throne  of  France  was  concerted  at 
the  moment  of  bis  abdication,  with 
tbose  about  him  at  Fontainbleau, 
and  that  his  recommendation  to 
the  soldiery  to  be  faiihfal  to  tht 
king,  the  pi-omise,of  writing  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  the  as- 
surances of  perpetual  resignation 
to  his  fate,  were  perfectly  well  un- 


*  See  Lard  CMlIereagh's  speech  of 

the  nh  April,  13i5, 
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dsHteod,  in  tfce  true  drift,  hf 
aisnf  of  his  did  coadjutors.  It 
yna  enough  for  him  to  know  how 
the  army  was  to  be  eherithed)  and 
the  offices  of  the  goremment  w6re 
to  be  filled,  under  the  Boorbona,  t6 
be  swgnae  in  the  expectation  of 
regalninr  the  Thnlleiieii.  hi  the 
iahnd  of  Elba,  he  was,  from  the 
outsett  aot  >.'  writer  of  memoirs, 
er  a  fiuitftstical  r^imic,  bet  a  seri- 
ous and  indefatigable  coyiBpirator, 
•t  once  the  pttreat  and  the  subject 
of  iiiimrtieraUe  dark  intriguis.  It 
WB«  not  a  DitfclesfBR,  or  a  diaries 
V.  ifilh  whom  the  allies  had  to 
deal. 

While  we  reject  as  extravagant 
tbe  supposition,  that  the  Bmish 
cabinet  could  hare  connived  at  the 
escape  of  fioDaparte,— a  conduct 
which,  with  possible  consequences 
of  such  moment  so  plainly  in  view, 
would  unply  either  dAWnright  in- 
BBftitff  or  the  blackest  malignity— 
while,  we  say,  we  acqnit  them  of 
tliis  cliarge,  we  hold  them  chiefly 
t«  blansei  for  the  events  and  are  at  a 
lotito  account  for  their  supitieness. 
The  Terror  of  Eui^pC,  ami  the 
Scourg«  of  France  was  in  their 
CDstody;  Franci  and  Europe  re- 
lied on  them>  so  far,  whether  f^riy 
or  not,  for  security  from  a  re- 
laphe  into  tbe  miKtary  cbaoB,— 
Their  vigilance  should  have  been 
unfold  what  it  is  now,  when  the 
weuSb  of  flight  and  uliiitiate  suc- 
cess are  incaleuhbly  less  for  iheir 
priswier.  HoweVer  mysteriously 
deviaedi  or  skilfulfy  combined,  his 
phui  ceuM  scarcely,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, have  eluded  a  coui-fce 
«f  clos^  observation;  and,  with  so 
much  at  atafce,  any  degre^  of  un- 
guarde dness  was  but  little  less 
pardonable  than  direct  collusion. 
Colonel  Caitipbell,  upon  whom  4as 
devolved  a  loose,  undefined  super- 
intendanee  of  tbe  court  of  Elba,  had 
been,  when  Botnipat^e  set  tail  on 


the  30th  Febraary  IBIS,  six  days 
absfent  from  Porto  Fert^jb,  on  a  visit 
erf  private  business  to  Florence.  Wfc 
have  never  seen  any  Mtisfactory 
explanation  of  this  act  of  remiss'- 
ness)  and  trt  sure  that  none  can  be 
addetced  as  relates  to  the  Britisft 
l^vernment,  although  theif  agent 
might  be,  accordnrg  to  tUt  confi- 
dent assurances  which  He  gave  hi 
his  printed  account,  able  to  justify 
himself  completely.*  But  dite  Em- 
glistl  vessel  was  descried  by  tU 
fDgitive  on  his  ^dute  froWi  ElU 
to  Gelf  St.  Juan,-^a  r^-^whicli 
gave  him  no  trouble,  and  seenfeA 
to  be  wholly  inattentive.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo  has,  indevd,  yieldedl 
a  rich  harvest  of  glory,  b^  how 
tyncertain  #as  such  a  result!  and 
if  certain,  how  poor  a  cotnpensa^ 
tioti,  in  the  eye  of  hnmanity,  for 
so  terribte  an  effusion  of  blood,  and 
90  calamiTous  a  revolution! 

The  oHieerB  of  Bonaparte's  Utnd 
were  at  a  ball  given  by  the  Princess 
3«rgh^«t,lAi  sister,  when  the  ge- 
neral order  for  embarkation  was  is- 
sued— Sunday  28th  February.  AH 
hastened  on  bobrd  the  fleet  pre- 
pared for  them,  which  consisted 
ef  ntwe  transports,  amaH  vesseh. 
In  these  were  distributed  fou^ 
hundred  of  the  old  guard,  two 
hundred  infantry,  a' hundred  Polish 
lancers,  and  two  hundred  fhinkers^ 
mailing  a  total  of  nine  hundred 
men.  Bonaparte  atatipned  himself 
on  board  ofthe  brig,  the  nicomcant, 
which  contained  the  tour  hundred 
of  the  guard,  and  took  with  hini 
Giinei-ah  Berttand,  Draiiot,  Cam' 
kfotmef  and  the  other  principal 
oflieers  who  had  followed  him  in 


*  Tbe  defence  nf  Lord  Cast1er«|rt, 
on  this  head,  in  tiU  ipcecii  of  Apiij 
5tli,  1815,  il  fur  fmni  bring  gulficient. 
It  fumighps,  however,  miicii  curious 
infrirmBtiOn.  The  sdverte  rrasnningi  nf 
Lords  Welleslfcy  and  GrenvMIe,  on  the 
upe  point,  in  their  speeches  of  th« 
I3th  lit  April,  lecm  tu  ui  irreiisUble. 
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his  adTereitjr.  H»  departure  wtts 
uinounced  ^nly  on  the  S8th  at 
Porto  Ferrajo,  id  a  procldmalion 
from  a  General  Lafii  whoni  he 
had  left  ati  governor  o{  the  Island) 
and  who  addresses  the  inhabitants 
in  a  strain  of  mock  heroic,  corres- 
pondent to  that  with  which  they 
had  at  first  greeted  their  sovereign. 
They  are  assured  that' the  em- 
peror attaches  the  highest  im- 
poriance  to  their  island;  that  their 
glory  and  their  happiness  depend 
on  their  care  of  his  mother  and 
sister  confided  -to  their  protection) 
fcc. 

On  the  aame  day,  the  38th, 
Colonel  Campbell  returned  to  I'or- 
to  FerrajO)  and  immediately  set 
Bail  for  the  coast  of  France.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  March,  he  fell  in  with  the 
FUur  de  Lyt,  the  French  frigate 
which  we  have  already  mentioned) 
and  apprised  her  of  the  escape  of 
Bonaparte.  The  captain,  the  CAt- 
vaUer  de  Garai,  gave  Signs  of  in- 
credulity) hut  the  English  ollicer, 
without  taking  offence,  requested 
permission  to  write,  in  his  cabin,  a 
dispatch  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  Paris,  informing  him  of  the 
event.  With  this  dispatch  under 
his  charge,  the  captain  of  the  fri- 

fate  consented  to  steer  towards 
ranee,  and  Colonel  Campbell  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  direction,  until 
the  former  hailed  him  again,  and 
suggested  the  idea,  that  Bona- 
parte, on  leaving  Elba,  might  have 
thrown  himself  upon  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islandS)  as  a  better 
point  of  departure.  The  English 
colonel  coincided  in  this  opinion) 
and  veered  about  to  explore  the 
islands. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  was  quietly  advancing 
towards  the  coast  of  France.  On 
the  37th — Monday — be  fell  in  with 
the  royal  French  brig  the  Zcphir, 


commanded  by  a  Captain  Alt' 
drieux,  an  acquaintance  of  Lieu- 
tenant Taillade  who  acted  as  ge- 
neral pilot  of  the  fieet,  on  board 
the  Incanttant.  The  two  brigs 
hailed,  interchanged  civilitieS)  and 
continued  each  on  its  course.  The 
ZefikiT  was  bound  to  Corsica,  and 
the  bearer,  for  the  second  or  third 
lime,  of  the  order  for  the  recall  of 
the  Chevalier  Carat,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken. 

On  Wednesday  the  Istof  March 
about  one  o'clock  P.  M.  the  imfu- 
rial  fleet  entered  Gulf  St.  JuaO) 
and  a  debarkation  ensued  without 
delay.  Only  twenty  hours  after- 
wards, as  we  have  said)  the  Fleur 
de  Lyt  frigate  cast  anchor  in  the 
same  Gulf. 

The  first  men  landed  were  sta- 
tioned as  videilet,  ,and  arrested 
some  individuals  whom  chance  had 
drawn  to  the  coast.  Among  these 
was  the  commandant  of  the  na- 
tional  guard  of  Cannes,  who,  with 
his  wife,  had  come  for  the  pur- 
chase of  olives.  They,  with  the 
commissary  of  the  marine,  had  re- 
marked the  flag  of  Elba,  on  its 
approach,  but  imagined  it  to  be 
employed  in  the  transportation  of 
the  sick  from  Porto  Ferrajo.  His 
surprise,  when  he  found  himself 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  sup- 
posed valetudinarians,  may  be 
easily  conceived.  The  man  and  his 
wife  were  told  by  the  soldiery  that 
they  had  brought  back  the  £>»• 
peror,  and  were  not  released  until 
two  compa:iies  had  been  dispatch- 
ed, one  upon  Canne»  and  the  other 
on  Antibea,  The  ata,  which  the 
prisoners  had  borrowed  to  bear 
the  load  of  the  olives,  waa,  how- 
ever, unlucky  enough  to  be  retain- 
ed as  good  prize. 

On  their  letum  to  Cannes, 
which  they  had  left  in  a  state  of 
profound  tranquillity,  they  found 
all  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  dis- 
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order.  Cicncral  Cambntme  had 
taken  it  unawares  at  the  head  of 
fony  of  the  vanguard,  and  posted 
them  at  the  principal  gate  with 
orders  to  allow  of  no  egreu.  He 
had,  moreover,  called  upon  the 
mayor  for  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred rations,  and  summoned  him 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor  at 
Gulf  St.  Juan.  The  majror  had 
granted  the  rations,  but  refused  the 
allegiance. 

At  the  satne  time,  there  hctd 
happened  a  circumstance  of  par- 
ticular interest  at  the  gates  of 
Cannes.  The  due  de  Valeniinoit,* 
on  his  way  to  Monaco,  with  an  es- 
cort of  Gendarmerie,  had  appeared 
before  them,  and  to  his  great  as- 
tonishmeDt,  found  a  general  offi- 
cer, Cambronne,  in  person,  deco- 
rated with  the  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade, who  civilly  told  him  he  was 
bis  prisoner,  and  requested  him  to 
^ight  from  his  carriage.  The  duke 
profesAcd  himself  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend this  language,  and  was 
still  more  confounded  when  he 
looked  round  on  the  platoon  of 
chasseurs  that  were  encircling 
hiih,  with  an  air  of  peremptori- 
ness,  of  which  the  spirit  could  not 
well  be  mistaken.  He  was  allowed 
to  remain  without,  under  the  eye 
of  Cambronne,  who  spoke  of  hav- 
ing sent  for  orders  concerning  him 
to  head-quarters,  without  disclo- . 
siog  to  whom  they  belonged, 
or  intiniati][ig  the  anival  of  Bo- 
naparte. When  these  orders  were 
received,  the  duke  and  his  suite 
were  conducted  to  an  inn  of  the 
town,  and  closely  watched  as  pri- 
soners. The  duke  relates,  that 
Cambronne  and  hia  brother-officers , 
seemed  much  agitated,  and  ques- 
tioned  him,  from  time   to  time. 


with  the  greatest  earaestness,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  France,  and 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  of 
the  south.  The ^Idiers  who  were 
appointed  to  guard  him,  boasted  of 
several  debarkations  having  taken 
place;  of  their  emperor  being  sup- 
ported by  the  allied  powers,  and 
showed  the  cross  of  the  legion  <^ 
honour,  which  he  had  given  to  all 
of  them  previous  to  their  depat^ 
ture.  They  had  been  promised  an 
unmolested  march  to  Paris,  and 
instructed  to  abstain  from  demon- 
strations of  hostility. 

During  these  proceedings  at 
Cannes,  Bonaparte  was  occupied 
in  pacing  the  great  road  of  Nice, 
near  the  beach,  and  interroga- 
ting travellers.  The  welUmounted 
horsemen  were  stopped  without 
exception,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  the  informstion  they  could 
communicate,  as  to  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  horses,  of  which  the 
invaders  stood  particularly  in  need. 
Much  solicitude  was  felt  among 
them  for  the  tate  of  the  expedition 
against  jlntibea,  and  with  good 
reason;  for  the  detachment  sent 
thitber,  was  arrested  and  disarmed, 
not  by  the  garrison,  but  by  the 
mayor  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  animated  with  another  sort  of 
xeal.  Bonaparte,  hearing  nothing 
from  this  quarter,  dispatched  an 
officer  to  summon  the  place;  he, 
also,  was  arrested;  a  third  was  de- 
puted, but  encountered  the  same 
fate.  Disconcerted  by  this  early 
check,  he  transferred  his  watch, 
about  midnight,  to  the  gates  of 
Cannes,  at  the  opening  of  the  road 
toGrasBe, 

At  two  o'clock  he  caused  the 
duke  de  VaUntinois  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence.  The  duke  found 
him,  standing  alone  before  a  large 
fire,  dressed  in  gray,  and  hafing 
the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  hia 
hat.  His  guards  formed  a  Circle  at 
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•oma  distancCt  BOd  beyond  them 
wu  another,  oomptacd  of  a  large 
nuDBiber  of  the  iohabitamsi  whb 
bora  a  strong  expraision  of  alann 
in  their  countenancei.  At  four 
o'clock  the  duke  was  sent  back 
under  the  g:uard  that  brought  him, 
to  his  inn  in  the  town.  In  the  offi- 
dal  narradve  of  Bonaparte,  it  is 
■tated,  thit  tht  fteoftie  if  Canne* 
rteeivtd  tht  emfleror  with  irnti- 
wentf,  vMch  were  a  hafifiy  presage 
tf  the  tuece»»  of  M»  enterprise. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  Ironi  the 
truth.  They  displayed  only  morti- 
fication  and  dismay,  and  put  forth 
not  one  acclamation  of  wetcome. 
He  did  not  rcnture  into  the  town; 
and  it  vasi  lome  time  aftenrards, 
nearly  sacked  by  general  Bnine  In 
revenge  for  its  loyeliy. 

From  the  oataet,  no  opportu- 
nity was  lost  of  distributing  the 
three  proclamstionS)  bearing  date, 
Gulf  St.  Juan,  the  Istof  March. 
'  The  firsl,  from  the  emperor,  by 
the  graft  ^f  Ood  and  the  eoiuiiiu- 
tioTu,  to  the  French  people,  asserts 
*-that  the  tntion  vw*  nimer  on  the 
point  qfheing  more  powerjitl,  than 
immediats If  before  the  luirender 
«f  Paris,  through  the  treachery  <tf 
Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa;*-~thBt 
their  prince  had  traversed  the  seas 
m  the  nddtt  vf  dangers  ^f  every 
deacriptton,  kc.  The  second,  fraift 
the  same  to  the  army,  dcGlares, 
that  it  raoa  never  -vanquiiihed;  that 
the  existence  of  their  general, 
raised  undoF  their  shiekiB,  was 
made  up  but  of  theirs;  and  the 
third,  signed^by  Cambnmie,  Drou- 
ot,  kc,  is  from  the  imperial  guard 
to  the  army,  and  prenounces  illegal 


•  See  Marmftifi  letler  from  Ghent, 

to  Caul  in  court,  in  insner  to  thii 
charge.  Marmont  recriminalea,  by  the 
hraviegt  iccutationa,  and  etyles  Bona- 
parte the  muiderer  of  Fichegra  and 
U'EngtadiB. 


whatever  waa  done,  vithout  em- 
tutting  them*  All  three  are  filled 
with  the  most  extravagant  accusa- 
tions against  the  Bourbons,  and 
are  U^ly  ingenions  in  the  chcoce 
of  topics  intended  for  the  soldiery. 

Booapane  speettily  abandoned 
his  position  at  Cannes,  and,  pr^ 
tending  to  follow  the  road  to  Fre- 
jus,  took  that  of  Bratet.  Qraaie 
has  a  population  of  twelve  thoD- 
sand  souls,  and  had  received  at 
seven  o'clock  tke  evening  before, 
intelligence  of  the  d^tfkation. 
'I'he  mayor,  a  spirited  loyalht, 
Ivould  have  summoned  the  iiihs- 
bitants  to  armi,  and  sonnded  the 
tocsin  in  the  country,  but  was  vp- 
posed  by  the  more  prudent  cou»- 
aels  of  general  Saun,  vho  was  s 
native  of  the  place,  and  possessed 
great  ioflnence.  The  night  was 
lost  u)  disheartetiing  deliberatnih 
the  entbusiaBro  of  the  yoath,  who 
were  eager  to  sally  forth,  was  re- 
pressed; General  Cambronne  ar- 
rived, had  an  amicable  iMerriew 
with  Gazan,  demanded,  and  ob^ 
tained,  four  thousand  radons. 

Bonapf  rte  was  approaching  slow- 
ly,  and  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
considerable  alarm  at  the  tolling 
of  the  bells  for  an  imertnent, 
which  he  mistook  for  the  toeein, 
until  undeceived  by  a.  waggoner, 
whom  he  questioned  on  the  sub- 

£'  )Ct.  He  did  not  enter  the  towni 
ut  went  round  it,  and  enoamped 
on  a  heiglit  bidf  a  league  bAyond. 
His  corps  break&sted'  on  food 
obtMncd  at  Gtmm  by  iVquisitbntt 


•  General!  Drouot  and  CmAranne, 
fuTnieh,  on  their  trials,  an  instance  of 
the  system  uf  fraud  pursued  by  Bona. 
parte  aa  to  state-papers,  wlicn  they 
point  out  the  material  difference  be- 
tween the  proclamation,  which  they 
signed  at  Gulf  St.  Juan,  and  the  one  in- 
ierted  in  tbe  MonUcur  with  their  Ag- 
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\^Bt  gtnetila  CinbronBe  and 
Bertnpd  excitod  ihcm,  by  loutSf 
to  cries  of  vivt  Pemflereuf)  in  ta- 
dor  to  dnw  ■  siinilar  note  from  b 
fev  oi  the  inhabitants,  whoaa  cu- 
rioailf  bad  atctacted  to  the  foot  of 
the  bUl.  These,  however,  main- 
tained a  dead  silence. 

When  the  breakfast  was  Snip- 
ed, his  Imperial  majetty  left  his 
Tshicle  and  canaon  at  the  gates  of 
the  town;  impressed  a  number  of 
mules  and  horses,  and,  with  bis 
farce  dispoaed  before  and  behind 
htm,  continued  bis  march  amonff 
the  mauBtaiQs  b^  the  moat  rugged 
and  uikfre<)uented  paths.  The  only 
ish^tant  of  Grasse  who  joined 
ttis  Btandard,  was  a  tE^nner  of  infa- 
mouB  character.  The  printer  of 
the  town,  whom  be  wished  to  em- 
plof  on  bis  proclamations,  tcwk  to 
flight.  In  the  ereniofi;  he  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Ctranim,  and  oc- 
cufued  the  chateau  of  the  loyal 
mayor  of  Grasse.  He  found  him- 
self thos,  OB  the  second  day,  on 
the  borders  of  the  department  of 
Var,*  havii^  journeyed  twenty 
leagues.  WMle  be  advanced  ra- 
pitUy  towards  the  north,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  the  departmeAt 
of  Var,  wlio  had  collected  the  gar- 
rison of  the  town  of  Draguignan, 
and  a  body  of  national  guards,  at 
FrejuMf  manoeuvred  in  the  opposite 
ducction  towards  the  coaati  in  or- 
der  to  em  off"  the  retrtat  </  the  us- 
vader.  The  civil  prefect  of  the 
same  department  dispatched,  in- 
itantaneonsly,  couriers  to  Paris,  to 
marshal  Maasena  at  Marseilles,  to 


*Tbe  prefect  of  tbjs  d^nrtment, 
count  ifa  BatttdUiat,  had,  aix  weeks 
bfrfbre,  written  to  the  mmiBtcr  of  the 
interior  it  Paris,  to  inform  him,  that, 
from  ths  active  intercourse  of  auspici- 
ous penmg  with  the  iltand  of  Elba,  he 
peBeved  anme  treaionsble  plot  to  be 
Q  asitatioii. 


the  pTcIecta  of  Angnoni  Vatoaco, 
and  Lyons,  and  in  a  line  parallel 
to  Qraisc  and  Grenoble.  He*  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  few  national 
guards,  bent  his  steps  along  the 
route  which  Bonaparte  must  n»- 
cesaarily  have  taken,  bad  be  re- 
tained his  cannon.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  pvefiect  of  the  lower  Alps 
wculd  secure  the  bridge  of  iSble* 
ran,  being  but  a  few  leagues  dis* 
tant  from  it.  This,  however,  was  a 
false  calculatituii  and  the  mov** 
ments  towards  FreJM*  were  alto* 
gether  nugatory. 

On  Fri^y,  3d  March,  tuir  hero 
set  out  from  Ceranon.  He  tveak- 
fasted  at  Castellane,  In  the  bouac 
of  the  sub-prelect,  who  had  just 
beea  displaced  by  the  Bourboiu, 
and  whom  he  pjvmised  to  rein- 
state. He  here  forced  the  mayor  to 
give  him  three  passports  in  Uank, 
halted  three  hours,  and  cimtinucd 
his  march  towards  S,arr^j»e,  where 
he  took  possession  for  himself  and 
his  officers,  of  the  best  house  of 
the  tumlet,  and  passed  the  night. 
On  bi«  arrival,  he  immediate^ 
sent  for  the  mayor,  i^uestiooed  him 
much  about  the  route  of  Sistccon, 
and  caused  turn  to  procure  some 
maps  of  Provence,  which  he  ex- 
a,mined,  although  he  had  that  of 
Caadni  with  him.  He  made  a  re> 
c^isition  of  two  hundred  vehiclea 
with  double  harness,  designating 
the  villagea  which  were  to  himiah 
them,  and  aeleciitig  those  in  pre- 
ference by  whicb  be  was  to  pass 
with  his  troops,  so  as  to  be  lecurs 
of  cranpliance.  He  slated,  that  his 
artUIery  had  taken  the  main  road 
with  the  cavalry,  and  spoke  of  se- 
veral simultaneous  landings  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  Provence.  After 
the  mayor  was  dismissed,  the  cu> 
rate  was  summoned,  but  did  not 
appear.  During  this  interview, 
the  soldiery  filled  the  place,  (juar- 
tered  themselves  upon  the  inha- 
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luuntit,  and  forced  them  toillumi- 
naie  their  house*. 

Bonaparte  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  enlist  in  his  service,  the  only 
SOD  of  his  hoit,  a  Mr.  Tarcaaton, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  ihe  latter  let  drop  this 
phrase, — ''  after  to-morrow  even- 
ing, the  Bourbons  will  hear  of  my 
arrival,"  While  the  Kmperor  se- 
conder! by  his  major  general  Ber- 
trand  was  endeavouring  to  gain 
over  the  father  and  son,  general 
Cambronne  was  busy  in  the  kitch' 
en,  searching  far  a  roeaL  He  call- 
ed for  soup,  but  the  mistress  of 
the  house  told  him,  ingenuously, 
thai  it  was  a  fast-day,  and  no  meat 
had  been  put  down.  "  Madam," 
said  Cambronne,  raising  his  voice, 
**  we  must  have  tome,  vrverlhelett, 
Jbr  iht  uufifier  qf  the  emperor."  It 
was  then  remarked  -to  him,  that 
there  was,  indeed,  a  soup  prepared 
for  the  domestics  who  were  about 
to  come  in  from  the  fields,  bnt  that 
they  would  not  dare  to  offer  it.  Let 
us  see,  answered  Cambronne,  re- 
moring  the  lid  from  the  kettle, 
what  this  Boup  may  be.  He  then 
took  a  spoon,  tasted  it,  and  finding 
it  very  good,orderedit  tobeserved 
Dp  immediately.  Bonaparte  called, 
himself,  for  some  wine,  fruii,  and 
sweetmeats.  He  drank  of  coffee 
which  he  carried  with  him  alrea- 
dy made  in  a  bottle,  and  used  the 
cups  of  the  family-  After  supper 
his  travelling-bed  was  arranged  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  two  mamelukes 
were  placed  as  centinels  at  each 
door  of  his  chamber.  The  stair- 
case v^as  covered  with  officers 
stretched  on  straw,  while  others 
passed  the  ni};ht  in  writing  and 
dispalchin);  emissaries.  Bonaparte 
was  overheard,  enquiring  of  Ber- 
trand  fi^oni  time  to  time,  "whether 
the  corresponiknts  of  Grenoble 
and  of  ihe  noilh  had  set  out." 

Uis  baggage  anivcd  only  in  the 


coorse  of  the  night,  and  among  the 
articles  of  which  it  was  composedi 
a  magnificent  service  of  vermilion 
porcelain  attracted  particular  at- 
tention At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  asked  for  coffee,  and 
two  hours  after,  be  breakfasted  up- 
on cakes  of  portable  soup  con- 
tained in  his  camp-equipage.  At 
seven,  he  summoned  his  host  and 
son,  who,  from  his  appearance  at 
the  time  and  his  movements,  be- 
lieve hint  to  have  carried  armour 
under  his  blue  uniform.  He  re- 
newed his  interrogatories  concer- 
ning the  national  domains,  taxes, 
nobility  and  priesthood  of  the 
neighbourhood,  answering  most  of 
them  himsell^  and  aSitmed  among 
other  things  '■  that  the  etpfirtta  and 
the  king  qf  Rome  had  tet  out  Jor 
farit;  and  that  the  emftreea  viould 
toon  arrive  with  Iroofts  which  the 
emperor  her  father  hat  given  her  at 
an  eaeort."  He  spoke  much  of  the 
Bourbont,  but  never  pronounced 
the  name  of  the  king.  This  conver- 
sation lasted  for  near  an  half  hour. 
At  seven  o'clock,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  or  rather  was  put  upon 
it  by  two  or  three  equerries;  with 
such  difficulty  did  he  move.  The 
troops,  under  arms,  .clamouixd 
vive  I'emfiereur,  and  occupied  a 
good  part  of  the  day  in  de&ling 
through  the  town.  Two  hundred 
peasants  were  recruited,  with 
their  mules,  upon  which  the  whole 
of  the  baggage  was  heaped..  The 
emperor  took  three  gendarmes  as- 
guidcs,  and  marched,  with  his 
mounted  lancers,  towards  Dig-ne, 
unhorsing  some  travellers  by  the 
way,  and  interrogating  them  as 
they  walked,  compulsively,  by  his 
side.  At  Digne  things  were  in  the 
train  he  could  have  wished.  The 
prefect  (Mr.  Duval)  had  received 
on  the  3d  at  three  in  the  evening, 
authentic  intelligence  of  the  der 
barkation)  in  a  dispatch  &-bm  bis 
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coUcigiife  oF  the  apartment  of 
VtF.  He  pat  the  tfisiutch  id  his 
pocket,  and  kept  secret  the  con- 
teiKs.  In  the  coane  of  the  night, 
tome  of  the  companioDS  ntd  emia- 
unes  of  Bonaparte  made  their 
my  onobsemd  into  the  tovn.  At 
bar  in  the  morning,  an  expres* 
lent  from  Sarreme,  by  a  sealous 
rofuliat,  spread  the  news  that  Bo- 
uparte  himself  would  be  at  Digne 
in  the  cowrae  of  the  day.  Then  on- 
ly did  the  prefect  communicate  to 
the  militarr  commuidant,  M.  de 
Loierdo,  the  information  which 
he  had  received.  The  commandant 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  bar- 
racka  where  a  hundred  and  fifly 
men  were  lodged;  and  was  huled 
with  cries  of  vive  femfiereur. 
He  returned  to  beg  the  pre&ct  to 
usemble  without  delay  the  nation- 
al guard,  upon  whom  reliance 
could  be  placed.  At  the  same  time, 
Ihe  principal  engineer  came  to 
tender  his  aid,  cither  to  destroy 
the  bridges  or  break  up  Ihe  roads. 
Tbc  commandant  waa  cajoled,  and 
the  engineer  dismissed  to  take 
careof  Ai>  mfi  and  daughter.  The 
news  had,  in  the  mean  while,spread 
throughout  the  city;  a  multitude 
of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the 
mayor,  requestingarms,  thai  they 
night  march  out  and  await  Bona- 
panc  at  the  formidable  pass  of  (Ar 
Bath*  (des  Baini)  where  a  hand- 
fnl  of  men  could  stop  an  army. 
The  mayor  applauded  their  zeal, 
yvt  would  not  take  upon  himself 
to  arm  them,  without  consulting 
the  prefect.  But  the  latter  posi- 
tirely  forbade  the  distribution  of 
arms,  and  intimidated  the  mayor 
by  threats.  During  this  controver- 
sy, the  enemy  gained  ground,  and 
soon  sent  in  a  requiaition  for  _five 
tbouaand  rations,  an  exaggeration 
as  to  number,  well  fitted  to  terrify 
the  inhabitants. 
When  his  nearer  approach  was 

V01..L 


Bunounceil,  the  prefect  withdrew 
to  a  country-ieat  lying  near  the 
road  by  which  he  was  to  pass.  B<^ 
naparte  entered  the  city  vrith 
drums  beating,  but  he  found  the 
shops  shut  and  only  a  few  boys  n> 
sible  in  the  streets.  They  alone 
broke  the  silence  of  consternation 
which  prevailed  on  every  side,  by 
crying  vive  Prmfiermr,  when  gen- 
eral Bertrand  threw  pieces  of  ail* 
ver  among  them. 

As  usual,  the  mayor  and  some 
other  of  the  public  functionaries 
were  summoned  to  appear  before 
his  imperial  majesty  and  compel- 
led to  listen  to  a  long  harangue 
interrogatory,  ejaculatory,  and  ob* 
jurgatory.  You  filtaae  mc,  said  he 
to  one  of  themi  /  viill  mate  you 
/ire/ectj  uid  to  another,  wildly— • 
nry  /ate  de/tendt  on  ihe  anny. 
About  half  past  three,  he  mount- 
ed his  horse  with  much  succoup 
from  his  equerries,  and  rods 
onwards  towards  Sitteron,  leaving 
General  Prouot  at  Digne  to  su- 
perintend the  printing  of  the  three 
proclamations  mentioned  above. 

The  vanguard  led  by  General 
Cambronne  reached  and  entered 
Sitttron  at  two  in  the  naorning. 
The  General  alighted  at  an  inn 
which  had  been  prepared  to  re- 
ceive him  by  one  of  his  cmissa- 
lies.  The  sub-prefect  of  the  place 
waa  already  apprised  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  but  had  been 
instructed  by  his  prefect  to  forbear 
resistance,  which  the  latter  pre- 
tended must  be  futile,  inasmuch 
ai  Jive  thousand  rationt  had  been 
ordered  at  Digne.  A  very  slight 
opposiiion  might,  however,  have 
been  effectual;  for  the  soldiers  of 
Bonaparte  maintained  scarcely  any 
degree  of  order  in  their  march. 
They  were  exhausted  by  &tigue 
and  under  the  impi-ession  that  they 
were  not  to  he  brought  to  battle. 
Alt  believed  that  their  leader  cam* 
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In  cotaseqaence  of  arrangetnents 
niEuile  with  the  allied  powers. 
Discouragement  and  subnniasion 
would  hare  becQ  the  certain  ef- 
fect of  a  knowledge  of  their  true 
situation,  or  of  B  serious  attack 
upon  them. 

Sunday   Sth The   sub-prefect 

of  Sisteron,  the  mayor  and  the 
commandant  of  the  national  guard 
met  in  council  at  the  town-' 
and  were  formally  deliberating 
upon  the  directions  of  the  prefect, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  General  Cam- 
bronne  entered,  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  the  imperial  cause.  He 
oi^ered  them  to  go  and  meet  the 
emperor  on  the  brrdge,  and  seeing 
them  hesitate,  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  he  must  employ 
force,  if  they  did  not  obey  at  once. 
This  consideration  had  due  influ- 
ence. They  followed  the  general 
and  were  introduced  by  him  to  his 
master.  The  latter,  who  was  then 
on  foot,  placed  himself  between 
the  two  municipal  tunctionariea, 
and  t^us  entered  the  town  con- 
versing with  them.  He  asked  for 
a  tavern,  and  when  conducted  to 
one,  dismissed  the  two  functiona- 
ries with  an  order  that  they  should 
return  in  an  hour,  and  bring  with 
them  all  the  officers  on  half-pay 
who  might  be  at  hand.  Of  these 
five  were  found  who  enlisted  in 
his  sci'vice.  After  the  mayor  and 
commandant  had  retired,  he  asked 
the  sub-prefect,  Mr,  Bignon,  what 
was  tiiouirht  of  his  re-sp  pea  ranee. 
The  answer  was,  that  the  en)0tioo 
of  surprise  absorbed  every  other. 
"  Bui  viotild  they  be  glad  to  gee 
me  again  on  t /it  throne?"  "  I  believe 
10,  iffifo/ile  were  not  afraid  qf  tee- 
ing the  conscription  and  other 
Kourget  return  viith  you."  "IJtnoin, 
rejoined  Bonaparte,  that  manyfoU 
Het  have  been  committed.  I  come  to 
reftair  alt."  ^'But  you  tiiill  certainly 
r  many  obataclea  be/ore  you 


reach  Fari»"--J* I  have  troops  at 
Gufi  and  at  Corfit,  The  garritm  qf 
Grenoble  exfieeta  me.  I  have  ten 
thmuand  men  at.hytm*.  There  mil 
not  bt  a  drofi  of  blood  tfult.  Every 
iHng  is  adjutted  vith  the  foreign 
ftomeri,  I  know  that  foMea  have 
been  contmiiiedi  I  come  to  refiair 
alt.  My  fleofile  mill  be  hafifiy." 

After  this  'fine  discourse,  his 
majesty  traversed  the  town'amidst 
the  huzzas  of  tbe  populace,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Gap.  He 
halted  for  some  time  near  the 
church  of  a  village  called  Le  Poet. 
The  curate  of  the  church  had  just 
rung  his  bell  for  the  children  of 
the  parish  to  appear  at  catechism, 
and  finding  they  did  not  come  in 
on  a  repetition  of  the  signal,  went 
to  the  door  in  order  to  call  them. 
He  found  there  a  body  of  soldiery, 
and  no  leas  a  personage  than  Na- 
poleon, who  immediately  had  bini 
brought  forward,  and  endeavoured 
to  hold  some  conversation.  But 
the  poor  priest  was  so  much  over, 
come  by  the  apparition  from  Elba, 
that  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
distinct  replies,  and  therefore  was 
quickly  dismissed. 

Bonaparte  himself  was  not  with- 
out alarm.  He  was  approaching 
the  capital  of  a  department  ad- 
ministered by  a  prefect  of  tried 
loyalty  to  the  Bourbons.  He^  there- 
fore, hesitated  whether  to  proceed, 
or  take  to  the  left,  and  enter  the 
department  of  the  Drome,  the  pre- 
fect of  which  did  not  give  him  the 
same  uneasiness.  He  fbundt  how- 
ever, on  enquiring,  that  there 
WHS  no  road  practicable  from  Foet 
Id  Valence.  Un  advancing  some 
leagues  beyond  Poet,  he  encoun- 
tered and  detained  a  gendarme 
who  was  the  bearer  of  an  energetic 
proclamation  of  the  prefect,  which 
ordei'ed  the  mayors  to  sound  tbe 
tocsin,  to  arm  the  inhabitants  and 
distribute  them  at  certain  points. 
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This  circumiUncs  iSA  not  serve 
to  attaj  his  fears,  but  they  were 
dissipated  by  intelligence  obtained 
soon  after,  that  his  emissaries  had 
penetrated  into  Oap,  and  made  all 
safe  for  his  entrance. 

About  nine  in  the  erening;,  he 
marched  in,  with  his  troops  be- 
fore him.  They  btvoiuKlted  in  the 
streets,  while  he  repaired  to  a  ta- 
Tem,  supped,  and  reposed  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  prefect  and 
military  coninwndani  had  with- 
«]rawn  from  the  place,  and  the 
sub-prefect  was  on  a  circuit  re- 
cruiting aid  against  the  invader. 
At  two  fai  the  morning,  the  town 
was  evacualed  by  the  unwelcome 

fueat,  who  stopped  at  Corfii,  the 
rst  Tillage  of  ihe  department  of 
tiie  laerc,  but  sent  on  General 
Csmbronae  with  the  Tanguard  to 
Mitre,  a  small  town  half  way  be- 
tween  Gap  and  OreTtoble.  Although 
the  occupation  of  Go/l  was  of  so 
little  duration,  we  have  an  impeiial 
proclamation  dated  at  that  place, 
(but,  in  reality,  written  and  pub- 
lished St  Grenoble)  Gth  March,  in 
which  the  nation  is  told  that  she 
is  in  the  right  in  calling  Napoleon 
/other/  that  his  return  heals  all 
disquietudes,  guarantee*  tguatilt/, 
and  the  rightt  which  the  hud  en- 
joyed for  ivienttfjSve  yrars,  kc.  6ic 
OrenoUe,  a  fortified  place,  was 
the  object  of  immediate  attention, 
with  all  who  received  the  news  of 
the  debarkaticui  at  Gulf  St.  Juan. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the 
emissaries  of  Bonaparte  had  am 
Doonced^  in  this  city,  on  the  au- 
thority of  pretended  letters  from 
INuis,— for  the  1st  of  March,  the 
expulsipn  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the 
return  of  the  emperor.  The  public 
authorities  overlooked  the  rumour, 
but  were  roused  to  recollect  it, 
when  they  learned,  on  the  ich  of 
March,  the  Eact  of  the  landing  of 
BcHiaparte.  The  dispatch  of  the 


prefect  on  the  subject  to  the 
ministry  of  Paris,  published  in  the 
Parisian  journals  of  the  8th  March, 
spoke  with  great  confidence  of  the 
preparations  made,  especially  by 
the  military  commanders,  to  dis- 
appoint JBenaflarte'i  amall  corfii  of 
brigaiuU,  should  they  think  of  ap- 
proaching Grenoble.  These  pre- 
parations were,  however,  regulated 
in  the  same  spirit  with  all  the  pre- 
ceding which  we  have  noticed. 

The  prefect  communicated  his 
news  in  the  evening  without  de- 
lay, to  the  military  authorities,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  general 
Marchand.  The  geoera)  was  re- 
minded of  the  characteristic  acti- 
vity of  Bonaparte,  snd  advised  to 
lose  no  lime  in  seizing  Ponieau, 
an  important  position  near  Mure, 
the  more  easy  to  defend,  as  it  was 
known  that  Bonaparte  must  have 
relinquished  his  artillery,  befors 
arriving  at  Gap.  The  general  re- 
plied, that  he  would  call  a  council 
of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  the 
next  morning,  (^Sunday,)  in  order 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  cimtended  that  Bonaparte 
would  consume  eight  days  in  reach- 
ing Gmfi.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
morninff  accordingly,  a  council  of 
the  garrison  was  held,  but  what  pas- 
sed there  did  not  transpire.  It  was 
known  however,  that  general  Mar- 
chand had  sent  orders  for  the  im- 
mediate approach  of  the  garrison 
of  CAambiry,  conusting  of  the  7tb 
and  1 1  tb  refpments  of  the  line,  of 
the  first  of  which  Labfdoyirc  was 
colonel.  It  also  appeared  that  gen- 
eral Mouton  Ditvernet,'  comman- 
dant in  the  departments  of  the 
Drume,  and  Higher-Mfia—haA  en- 
tered Grep<^le  during  the  night, 
and  after  conferring  for  a  short 
time  with  general  Marchand,  bad 

*  Since  shot  for  ttis  trevson. 
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t«ken  the  Vokd  to  Gap,  in  order,  u 
be  s«id.  10  oppow  the  3Stb  and 
49tb  Tcginaeata  of  fail  lubdivlskini 
to  the  progrvM  of  Bonapiine. 
About  3  o'clock  io  the  eveolng, 
the  most  active  of  the  Bonapartean 
heralds,  one  JiMmery,  had  tUAea 
into  Grenoble,  and  spread,  b; 
means  of  tru^itr  friends,  the  news 
that  Boitaparle  mould  be  thert  on 
tbe  third  day,  that  ki*  landing  had 
the  aueni  e/Autcrim  and  Englmid, 
tnd  coincided  miih  a  movement 
filaimed  at  Pari*  for  the  ex/iuUton 
ifftht  Bourdons,  tsfc.~~Emmery  waa 
encountered  and  recognized,  but 
not  MKsted,  bjr  general  Mouton 
Duvernett  who  quickly  returned 
to  Grenoble,  and  had  another  ae- 
cret  iniciriew  with  Marchand.  On 
his  departure  for  the  second  time, 
Marchand  sUted  that  be  had  re- 
tMired  to  Valence,  vitb  a  view  to 
intercept  Bonaparte,  ihould  he 
ftTold  GreniAle,  and  endeavour  to 
reach  Ljrona  through  Valence. 

It  was  only  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday  6th,  that  Marchand  made 
any  movement;  and  this  waa  send- 
ing out  a  van-guard  of  between 
tbree  and  four  hundred  men.  This 
body  arrived  near  Mure  at  eleven 
at  nighti  Some  inferior  of&cers 
bad  been  dispatched  to  the  town  to 
prepare  lodgings,  and  on  enteiing 
the  tawn-hall,  found  it)  to  their 
great  astonishment,  oocupied  by 
ofiicers  from  Elba,  who  were  on 
the  laaie  errand.  While  there, 
they  saw  an  express  from  Greno- 
ble deliveraletter  to  the  comman- 
der of  the  Elbese  van-guard.  They 
returned  and  inlbrroed  their  own 
commander  of  the  rencontre.  He 
took  a  position  for  the  night,  on  a 
height  near  tbe  main  road. . 

Meanwhile,  MaMhand  teni 
runibrcement,  but  merely  issued 
orders  that  the  cannon  should  be 
mounted  on  the  ramparts,  a  task 
which  was  executed  by  the  sol- 


diery^ with  manifest  rduatance  atid 
studied  delay.  At  tbe  same  time 
arrived  the  garrison  of  Chambi* 
ry  with  colonel  Ljabidoy^re,  who 
waa  careful  to  have  his  regiment 
lodged  in  barracks  situated  near 
one  of  the  principal  gates,  on  the 
Gafi  road.  Wbile  it  was  believed, 
that  the  troops,  particularly  tbe 
van-guard,  of  which  good  acooimis 
were  received,  oaight  prove  &itfa* 
ful,  a  muliiiMde  of  the  citiaenai 
and  a  number  of  persons  of  mil^ 
tary  habits,  teoderedi  unavailin^yi 
their  services  to  general  Mar* 
chand. 

The  commander  of  the  Ta>' 
guard  had  begun  lo  bliback,  wite* 
Bonaparte  who  had  now  advanced 
from  Cor/u,  directed  hia  lancers  M 
ovortakjB  it,  and  mingle  with  it,  aa 
if  to  recognise  old  comrades,  and 
not  to  fight.  When  tbia  was  ac- 
complitjted,  so  as  to  arrest  the  re- 
treat, he  pushed  on  at  full  gaUop, 
threw  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
hafttaliooi  harangued  them,  aai 
brought  over  the  wbal^  without 
having  a  sliot  fired  at  idtn. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Lab6doy£re  put  his  regimeat  un- 
der arms,  and  hurried  it  nut  of  the 
city.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  gates 
when  he  caused  the  top  of  a  drum 
to  be  burst,  and  drew  forth  an  ea- 
^e,  which  he  showed  to  his-sol> 
diera,  telling  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  waa  about  to  conduct 
them  to  meet  the  empe^r.  He 
was  answered  by  cries  of  vtur 
fernpereur,  and  had  the  satia&o- 
tion  of  seeing  the  white  cockade 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the'  tri- 
coloured  eagerly  received  by  the 
whole  re^muit.  General  Devi^ 
jtcrt,  tbe  BuperiM-  officer  of  the 
garrison  of  Chamb^,  as  soon  ss 
he  heard  of  thia  defection,  follow- 
ed Labfedoy^re  aad  began  ttt  ei* 
postulate  with  him- "  I  know  what 
I  do,"  said  tbe  colonelj  <*  all  this  ia 
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amnged.  Count  ^Erton  it  new 
wtanhitig  with  forty  t/ioutand  men 
io  aeeimd  our  movtmertt,"  The  joy- 
ful meeting  of  the  emperor,  and 
this  loynl  Golonelt  took  place  be- 
tween FixiUe  and  Grenoble. 

AH  wai,  henceforth,  confusion 
and  dismay  at  Grenoble.  Vet  there 
were  troopi  and  aome  pieces 
of  cannon  on  the  ramparts,  aitd 
when  the  lancers  of  Bonaparte 
were  descried  from  them  at  eight 
in  tfae  evening,  the  military  in- 
spector general,  and  several  ch- 
eers of  rank,  were  urf^ent  with 
gmeral  Marcttand,  to  give  orders 
tb  fire;  he  refused,  however,  to 
do  more  than  direct  the  gatei  to 
bo  abut.  A  single  discharge  fratn 
the  ramparts  would  have  been 
aufilcient  ta  drive  back  a  handful 
of  men  witirant  artillery,  and,  in 
■Upndnbility, have  given  Adenoue- 
wgni  to  tbia  enterprise,  not  unlike 
what  we  have  witnessed  in  the  case 
of  Murat.  So  fiu-,  abstracting  the 
prepared  treason  of  the  army  and 
the  higher  authorities,  it  might  af- 
ferd  food  for  ridicule  and  pity,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  sentiments. 
Had  the  catastn^he  been,  by  any 
chance,  the  same,  we  should  be 
apt  to  view  the  landing  at  Qulf  St. 
Juan,  and  that  at  Pizzo,  in  the 
same  light.  There  would  not  have 
been  a  greater  disproportion  be- 
tween the  meant  and  the  end,  in 
tfae  one  tfaon  in  tfae  other,  nor  less 
of  pitiable  fool-hardiness  in  Napo- 
leon than  in  Joachim;  of  which, 
however,  history  being  in  posaes- 
■ioa  of  all  the  prooh  of  domestic 
treason,  tauat  entirely  acquit  the 
ibrmer.  Audacity  and  imposture 
are  among  the  clues  to  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  elevation  of  the  man; 
but,  while  imposture  abounds, 
theoe  is,  pu-haps,  much  less  of  au- 
dacity, under  all  circumstances,  in 
tM  return  from  Elba,  tfaan  entered 
into  the  other  great  adrentures  of 
his  Ufo. 


At  nine  o'clock,  general  Mar* 
chand  deputed  an  officer  of  his 
staff  to  the  prefect  to  inform  him, 
that  if  he  wished  to  leave  the  city^ 
before  the  entry  of  Bonaparte,  ho 
had  no- time  to  lose.  Tfae  prefect 
and  several  other  functionaries  set 
out  immediately  for  Lyons.  A^r* 
ehand  himself  retired  into  tfae 
country  st  a  small  distance,  leav* 
ing  tfae  subordinate  officers  to  their 
own  discretion.  The  gates  were 
broken  open  with  axes,  without 
opposilion,  and  Bonaparte  travers* 
ed  the  city  escorted  by  his  new  re> 
emits,  and  a  rabble  of  the  lowest 
order,  to  whom  alone  of  the  citi* 
sens,  he  was  indebted  for  the  ac> 
claniations  of  which  he  boasts  in 
Ids  own  narrative.  Nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  the  troops  assem- 
bled there,  declared  for  him  at 
once,  and  the  remark  which  he 
makes  respecting  them,  deserves 
to  be  repeated,  in  illustration  of 
the  general  condition  of  things  ai 
to  the  army.  "It  did  not  escape 
•bservers,  that,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  these  six  thousand  men 
were  seen  decorated  with  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade;  which  they  bad 
never  discarded,  but  kept  canceal- 
ed  in  the  bottom  of  their  knap- 
sscks.  Not  one  was  bought  at 
Grenoble."" 

Bonaparte  found  his  lodging  ar- 
ranged at  an  inn  called  Le*  TnU 
Daupmnt,  kepi  by  one  of  his  old 
scouts,  and  which  had  served  as 
tfae  rendezvous  of  his  eit)isBaries. 
He  had  no  sooner  alighted,  than 
he  sent  for  the  mayor,  with  whom 
he  held  a  conversation.  The  colo- 
nel of  the  gendarmerie  was  then 
called,  and  directed  to  set  out  im- 
mediately fur  Turin,  with  a  packet 
addressed  to  tfae  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. On  the  Sth  of  March,  his 
msjesty  received  the  pubUc  au- 
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thorities,  the  bishop  and  gnad 
Ticarj  the  courtsi  the  acodenn^,  &c., 
■nd  talked  to  them  about  erety 
thing  with  wonderful  afisbility  and 
volubility.  He  Bcemed  to  aim  at 
shoiring  what  great  progress  he 
bad  made  in  jurisprudence  and 
the  sciences  during  his  year  of 
learned  leisure  in  Elba.  We  have 
an  address  in  return,  of  the  same 
date,  "  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Grenoble,"  which  bears  intrinsic 
evidcnceof  imperial  origin.  It  tells 
him  that  he  is  as  great  as  Camil- 
lusi^he  hero  of  Europe;  and 
that  the  great  nation  is  immortal; 
that  "  the  laurels  are  about  to  re- 
sume their  empire,"  and  repeats 
the  phrases  of  bis  proclamations 
concerning  the  renunciation  of  the 
em/lire  tif  ike  world,  tec. 

After  the  audience,  he  reviewed 
the  troops  and  the  national  guard 
in  the  public  square,  anil  there 
was  scarcely  a  soldier  to  whom  he 
did  not  put  a  question  separately. 
The  review  lasted  five  hours. 
Some  revolutionary  airg  were 
struck  up,  but  he  ordered  them  to 
be  discontinued,  and  requested  the 
mayor  to  disperse  the  rabble,  (^matt- 
dritle)  whose  vociferations  of  -vive 
Vemfieretir,  and  -uive  la  Uberti,  be- 
came irksome.  The  troops  were 
then  put  in  motion  for  Lyons, 
with  the  exception  of  his  band  of 
Elba,  which  required  repose.  He 
remained  himself  until  the  day 
after,  busied  with  framing  decrees, 
and  publishing  proclamations.  Uy 
some  of  the  first,  he  cashiered 
euch  of  the  leading  civil  and  mili- 
tary functionaries  as  had  not  given 
him  the  desired  welcome.  Of  this 
number  were  the  prefects  of  Gre- 
noble and  Gafi.  He  published,  also, 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  departments  of  Uerc 
and  of  the  Higher  and  X.ower 
Alp*,  in  the  ejaculatory  and  affet- 
tuoeo  lone,  so  fulsome  and  ridicu- 


lous to  an  Americkn  reader.  *^Cili* 
zent,  you  have  fulfilled  my  expec- 
tationsl  Inhabitants  of  Daupfainy! 
my  heart  is  quite  full  of  the  emo- 
tions you  have  excited  therel  I 
shall  always  remember,  with  a 
lively  interest,  what  I  have  seen  in 
traversing  your  counti7!  What  I 
have  seen  among  you,  has  conrin* 
ced  me  that  the  French  people 
was  always  worthy  of  the  name  of 
great  fuofile,  with  which  I  saluted 
them  twenty  years  ago."  What  he 
saw,  in  fact,  (while  he  traversed 
the  departments  of  the  Var,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  Alps,  along 
the  bye-roads  of  the  smugglers) 
was  gloom  and  consternation  on 
every  side,  at  his  approach;— what 
he  heard— the  shouts  of  vagi'ants 
and  idlers,  who,  like  the  populace 
of  the  great  cities,  would  have 
hailed  his  Satanic  majesty  himself 
with  equal  satisfaction,  had  be 
chosen  to  appear  among  them, 
with  a  retinue  of  drums  and  co- 
lours. Montesquieu  remarks,  in 
his  Grandeur  et  Dfeadenee  de* 
Remains, — that  the  populace  of 
Rome  and  the  empire  generally, 
were  fond  of  Caligula  and  Nero. 
They  regretted  these  monsters, 
who  had  regaled  them  with  gor- 
geous spectacles;  and  who  seemed, 
from  their  tastes  and  habits,  to  be* 
long  more  immediately  to  them- 

On  the  9th,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  Bonaparte  left  Gre- 
noble, and  towards  night  stopped 
at  a  village  called  Rivet,  where  he 
dined.  He  held  a  conversadon,  as 
usual,  with  the  mayor  of  the  place, 
and,  among  other  matters,  talked 
of  peace  and  war.  He  remarked, 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
how  preposterous  it  was  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  Pied' 
moot,  in  order  to  go  from  Grenoble 
to  Chamberi.  "  But,"  continued  he, 
turning  towards  his  o0icers,  "  w« 
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wUI  settle  all  that— We  need  only 
four  fcan  of  quiet  for  the  women 
to  get  children,  and  the  tnarea  to 
get  horses." 

From  Rivea  he  proceeded  to 
Bourgoin,  and  arrived  at  midnight. 
He  there  awaited  inteliigence  from 
Lyons,  which  was  already  crowded 
with  his  emissaries. 

The  news  of  his  landing  had 
reached  Lyons  on  Saturday,  ^i\^ 
—the  same  day  as  Grenoble,  it 
was  kept  secret  on  Sunday;  be- 
gan to  spread  on  Monday,  and  was 
oGBcially  announced  by  the  prefect 
and  mayor,  on  Tuesday.  As  early 
as  Monday,  however,  a  requisition 
was  made  on  the  mayor  of  Gre- 
noble for  horses  to  drag  six  pieces 
of  cannon  with  their  caissons  from 
the  arsenal  to  Lyons.  The  horses 
were  led,  accordingly,  to  the 
ai-senal,  at  5  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  but,  after  remaining 
there  until  one  in  the  aflernoon, 
were  sent  back  by  the  director  of 
the  arsenal,  with  the  allegation 
that  they  were  no  longer  wanted. 
Lyons  was  without  cannon,  arms, 
and  munitions.  The  governor, 
count  Roger  de  Damas,  h&d,  for 
several  months,  solicited  them  in 
vain  from  the  department  of  war 
at  Paris,  and  had  gone  thither  to 
try  what  personal  instances  could 
effect. 

The  count  d'Artois  arrived  at 
Lyons  on  Wednesday  the  eighth, 
in  the  morning,  and  immediately 
reviewed  the  troops  of  the  garri- 
son, who  seemed,  for  the  moment, 
not  to  be  wholly  without  sympathy 
in  the  feelings  of  loyalty  expressed 
by  the  belter  orders  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  former  were,  however, 
too  well  tutored  to  remain  long  in 
this  disposition;  and  the  latter 
sunk  into  discouragement  ami  in- 
action, on  hearing  the  reports  in- 
dustriously spread,  that  Bonaparte 
had  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the 
countenance  of  Austria— that  the 


king  hod  quitted  Paris,  &c.^-^ 
Things  soon  wore  the  aspect 
which  they  took  at  Grenoble.  The 
defection  of  the  troops  was  openljr 
encouraged  by  the  bfiiceri.  The 
proclamation  which  the  count 
d'Artois  addressed  to  them,  only 
induced  plainer  indications  of  their 
purpose.  He  was  advised  to  aban- 
don the  city  at  once,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  he  might  suffer  in 
his  person,  and  had  resolved  to 
set  out  in  the  night  of  Thursday. 
The  marshaVduke  of  Tarentum, 
arrived,  however,  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  await 
the  result  of  another  effort  on  the 
minds  of  the  garrison.  A  council 
of  war  was  then  held,  as  to  the  de- 
fence of  Lyons.  Various  measures 
were  proposed  and  rejected,  with 
reasonings  significative  of  a  spirit 
in  the  council,  not  very  auspicious 
for  the  object.  It  was,  still,  resolv- 
ed to  deslKiy  the  bridges  on  the 
Rhone;  but  the  attempt  was  relin- 
quished on  account  of  the  mur- 
murs of  the  populace. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  arrived, 
also,  on  Thursday,  but  departed  in 
the  course  of  the  night.  On  Friday 
morning,  the  duke  of  Tarentum 
assembled  the  troops  at  six  o'clock, 
and  the  Bourbon  prince  reviewed 
them.  What  he  saw  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  all  hope  of  their  amend- 
ment, and  the  dispositions  evinced 
by  the  multitude,  who  covered  ths 
bridges  and  quays  of  the  Rhone, 
convinced  him  of  the  expediency 
of  immediatedeparture.  He,  there- 
fore, took  the  road  to  Moulins,  es- 
corted by  a  detachment  of  dra- 
goons, whom  he  dismissed  at  the 
first  stage.  The  mounted  national 
guard  had  been  dismissed  the  even- 
ing before.  Bonaparte,  speaking,  in 
bis  official  narrative,  of  the  pie|)a- 
^ations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges,  says,  that  he  smiled  at 
them,  "  having  no  doubts  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  people,  and  stUl 
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IcH  of  tboM  of  the  Mldiery."  He 
had)  however,  made  arrangements 
to  pa«  the  river  at  night  in  boats 
at  Jmrbil. 

At  four  o'clock,  a  reconnoitring 
partf  of  his  huturs  approached 
the  suburb  of  Lfons,  called  la 
QuHlotiere,  '*and  were  welcomed," 
adds  the  narrative,  "  with  cries  of 
vi-or  ranpfreur,  by  the  population 
ofafauxbourg,  always  distinguish- 
ed for  its  love  of  country."  The 
duke  of  Tarentum,  about  the  tame 
Ume,  led  two  battalions  to  the , 
bridge  of  la  Ouillotiere,  to  defend 
it  against  the  hussars;  but  he  had 
scarcely  reached  some  barricades, 
which  tud  beep  thrown  up  in  the 
neighbourhood,  when  the  hussars 
debouched  from  the  suburb,  prece- 
ded by  peasants  waving  their  hand* 
kerchiefs  at  the  end  of  long  stickv, 
and  vociferating  -vive  Pemfiereur— 
vive  la  tibertt.  The  corps  of  the 
dulte    immediately    n  e 

same  cries,  and  joined  ■■ 

of  Bonaparte.   The  di  If 

was  pursued,  and  ow(  y 

lo  the  fieetness  of  hit  e 

overtook  the  count  H'i  le 

mountain  of  Tarare,  and  there  got 
into  the  same  carriage. 

Lyons  was  already  taken  by  its 
garrison,  and  nothing  remained 
for  Bonaparte  but  to  make  his 
triumphal  entryt  which  he  did, 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  through 
an  immense  multitude  assembled 
lo  witness  the  spectacle.  The  city 
was,  throughout  the  night,  agitated 
\yf  riot  and  the  worst  disorders  of 
every  description.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  the  mayor, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  national 
guards,  saved  the  houses  of  the 
more  noted  royalists  from  being 
■acked.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  a  hired  rabble,  a  drunken 
soldiery,  with  the  dregs  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  and  free- 
booters   from    the 


D&ophiny,  committing  vialeaca  e( 
every  kind,  and  uttering  the  moK 
offensive  sriet.  One  of  the  officen 
of  Bonaparte  could  not  refrain 
from  remarking  the  next  morning, 
"  that  all  the  prisons  of  France 
appeared  to  have  been  opened 
tipon  the  city  during  the  nigfat." 
A  similar  anarchy  prevailed  while 
Bonaparte  renuinedt  the  shouts 
of  vnie  femfiereur  issued  from  the 
same  sourcei  yet  we  have  in  the  of> 
ficial  narrative  the  fbllowtn|;mawk- 
ish  phrase — "  The  sentiments 
which,  for  two  days,  the  inhabi' 
tants  of  this  great  citf  and  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
testi&ed  lo  the  emperor,  touched 
him  so  sensibly,  that  he  could  not 
express  to  them  what  he  felt,  but 
by  saying— i-yonne — I  love  you!" 
So  did  his  imperial  majesty  Iwt 
the  Americans. 

Un  Saturday  the  1 1th,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  he  requested  the 
presence  of  tbo  mayor  of  Lyons, 
Count  de  J'arguet,  a  man  of  an 
energetic,  independent  character, 
and  a  favourite  of  all  classes  in  the 
city.  A  conversation  ensued  be- 
tween them  of  an  hour's  duratian> 
"  You  are  all  lucky,"  exclaimed 
Bonaparte  in  the  outset,  "  and  e>^ 
"  pecially  the  noblesse  who  have 
"  committed  so  many  faults,  that 
"  I  am  come.  You  would  have  ox- 
"  perienced  a  horrible  revolution 
"  in  six  weeks."  The  discourse 
was  here  interrupted  by  the  cries 
of  a  multitude  assembled  near  the 
palace  of  the  archbishop  which  he 
occupied.  He  went  to  the  window, 
told  the  mayor  to  fcrflow  him,  and 
they  were  both  hu£zaed.->-He, 
then,  asked  the  mayor  why  it  was 
that  he  saw  none  but  people  with 
jackets  in  the  crowd.  Because,  re- 
plied his  companion,  it  is  only  that 
description  of  persons  who  like 
revolutions;  their  hopes  are  built 
on  convulsions,  and  tbey  would 
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exah  at  ^ur  &11,  bs  thtf  do  now 
at  your  triumph.  I  tnow  them,  was 
the  remark  of  Bonaparte,  making 
a  movement  with  his  handi  1  know 
them,  and  t  mil  manage  thrm—je 
U»  coTiTioia  et  je  teg  liendrai.  He 
afterwards  spoke  of  a  quarrel  of 
an  old  dace  between  an  uncle  of 
the  mayor,  and  hia  own  uncle, 
Cardinal  Fesch;  from  which  he 
passed  to  politics  and  discusacd 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  with  much  re- 
probation of  the  king  for  having 
admitted  it. 

When  he  had  fatigued  himself 
in  this  way,  he  hurried  out  to  re- 
new the  troops,-— an  occupation 
which  lasted  for  two  hours.  After 
the  review,  the  garrison  was  di- 
rected towards  Paris,  under  the 
command  of  General  Brayrr,  who 
had  been  a  leading  member  cf  the 
council  of  war  held  by  the  Count 
D'ATioig.  At  two  o'clock  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  beginning  with  the 
Bench,  were  admitted  into  the  im- 
perial presence.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  an  incoherent 
harangue,  seasoned  with  acrid 
declamation  against  the  noblesse, 
and  of  which  the  general  text  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  proclama- 
tions from  Gulf  St.  Juan.  I'he  man- 
ner of  his  majesty  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
enjouemenl:  for,  when  one  of  his 
audience  addressed  him  alternately 
vith  the  title  of  nr,  and  tire,  he 
gave  him  a  gentle  slap  oh  the 
cheek,  with  the  remark— call  me 
what  you  please— even  consult 
The  &ct  merits  preservation  for 
the  annals  of  servility,  that  the 
cheek  thus  honoured  by  the  impe- 
rial hand,  was,  after  the  audience, 
kissed  rafiturously,  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  court,  a  Mr. 
Vottiy,  who  was  believed  to  have 
made  a  journey  to  Elba  a  few 
months  before.  "  If  the  plague 
gave  pensions,"  says  the  Persian 

Vol.  I. 


moralist  Saadi I  ■<  the  plague  even 
would  find  flatterers  and  servants.". 
The  historians  of  the  Brazils  speak 
with  indignation  of  a  custom  which 
its  first  conquerors  found  among 
the  Aborigines;  that  of  the  at- 
tendants of  a  chief  eagerly  catch- 
ing his  spittle  in  their  hands;  but 
if  servility  in  civilized  life  does  not 
wear  forms  quite  so  disgusting, 
the  spirit  of  it  is  the  same,  or  yet 
more  grovelling,  and  certainly 
much  less  pardonable. 

On  Sunday  the  12th,  "the  rising 
sun"  had  a  crowded  levee  of 
courtiers  and  half-pay  ofiicers.  He 
was  principally  employed  during 
the  day  in  dispatching  emissaries 
into  Burgundy,  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
and  the  other  niilitary  divisions. 
The  riotous  scenes  which  were 
soon  witnessed  at  Dijon,  Chalons, 
and  some  other  cities,  proved  that 
his  missionaries  did  not  forget 
their  errand.  In  the  defence  of  mar. 
shal  Ney,  his  advocate  states  pro- 
lessionally  that  the  number  of  them 
who  arrived  in  the  marshal's  camp 
at  Lana  le  Saulnier  in  the  night  of 
the  13th,  was  prodigious.  It  was 
then  that  the  treason  of  the  marshal 
himself  burst  forth.  His  proctama' 
tion  to  his  division  of  troops  bears 
date  the  13th;  and  when  its  out- 
rageous language  with  respect  to 
the  Bourbons  and  their  cause  is 
contrasted  with  his  conduct  and 
language)  on  bis  admission  to  the 
king,  but  a  few  days  before,— the 
fervent  kissing  of  the  hand  of  the 
monarch,— the  promise  to  bring 
back  Bonaparte  in  an  iron  cage,— 
the  knowledge  of  the  importance 
attached  to  his  aid,  and  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  his  fidelity, — the 
great  ,  resources  unsuspectingly 
placed  at  his  disposal, — there  can 
be  but  one  voice  as  to  the  heinous- 
ncss  of  the  perfidy  and  the  justice 
of  the  punishment. 
On  the  1 3th,  Monday,  we  have 
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<hcr  Emperor  k^aia  in  alt  the  cooS- 
dence  of  leCitiniBcy,  and  the  po- 
tency oF  legulttuffl."  We  have  a  ~ 
iBtett  of  decrees,  disaolving  the 
lioiise  of  peers,  as  contaiiiinf;  iti- 
ATiduals  «ho  have  an  interest  in 
fiudU  ripbts  and  the  destrucdoa 
ef  equality;  and  the  le^slatire  body 
M  baring  consecrated  the  princi- 
ple that  the  nation  was  made  for 
Ota  tfarme,  and  not  the  thruie  for 
tUe  nation^  suppressini;  the  milita- 
ry orders  of  St.  Louir,  St.  Mi- 
chael, Sec.  annulliag  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  Bourbons, 
■nd, -generally,  re-establishing  the 
knperial  aspect  of  things.  The 
laat  prorision  of  one  of  these  de- 
crees ii  in  the  most  hardy,  Bham»- 
less  strain  of  imposture  (hat  can 
be  iitiMitied.  It  orders  ihe  conSu- 
tnce  of  sU  the  electors  of  the  em- 
pire at  niria,  in  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  JUId'  of  A%,  in 
the  course  of  tiifr  folio#ing  jf^oi)[h 
of  May,t  to  take  itieaeurcs  for 
the  correction  and  modiScatiqajftf 
the  imperial  constMulianatJeWS 
corAn^  to  the  interests  and-will 
of  the  nation;  and  to  a>«i»/  at  the 
eorenaiion  lif  the  tmfirett  "  owr 
dearltf  bfkrved  tfioute,"  and  that  qf 


DeatulBunsjsculatui  tree*, 

Teiruit  arbcm, 
Tiavil  genltM,  grave  tie  rediret 
Sxculiiin     PfrrhE,     nota     nionstra 

t  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Frnneh 
nensrchy,  the  nneral  aHemblies  oe 
t«rtfot  tb«  iiktion,  were  Held  in  the 
•pen  lir,  and  (leaamuuled  fields  of 
Mrtk,  Mdy,  be  aecarding  to  the 
Inont^  in  which  the;  occurKd.  The 
iapiluian  oF  Char1emk|(T)e  were  {jro* 
'  '  '  n  a  field  of  May,  and  Ihit 
~  ' — IB  the  particular  model 


!W.  The  comtiiutimu  of  the  UUer 
tended  to  a  state  of  thinfj^  birbBroua 
CDOUgli  for  the  capituiari  thentlriyes. 


"em*  dnrfy  bdoted  tctt.**  Th« 
date  of  this  decree,  13th  KUrth* 
la  %e  same  as  that  of  the  deeluR' 
tion  of  the  congretil  tX  Vienna^ 
signed  by  the  emperor  of  AaAri«f 
wherein  Napoleon  is  put  nnder 
the  ban  of  oiTitization,  proclaimed 
an  outlaw,  and  delivered  up  to 
public  vengeance.  On  the  same 
day,  the  son-in-laur  announces  t!bg 
speedy  return  of  bis  "beloved 
spouse,"  and  her  bther  signs  tlie 
act  of  his  proscription  as  the  coro> 
mon  enemy  of  mankind.  The 
charge  of  the  publication  of  the 
decrees  issued  from  Lyons  was 
dcToIvbd  npon  the  grand  tuartli^ 
Berlrand,  acting  aa  major  geittral 
5^  the  grand  army.  At  the  same 
time  no  one  doubted  but  that  all 
of  them  had  been,  befurc-faaod, 
concerted  and  framed  between 
Bonaparte  and  his  miniaters  in 
I'arJAioThej  were  all  exertians  of 
a  soy^gBty^^ji^mnly  not  th«  of 
the  M<^e,  ^ou(,jC^h,  howerer, 
be  had  unceasingly  talked,  from 
the  moment  of  his  landing. 

In  the  afternopn  of  Monday, 
13th,  he  set  out  from  Lyons,  es- 
coned  by  companies  of  light  ar- 
tillery, and  followed  to  the  gates 
by  a  mob,  who  had  been  reguhrly, 
morning  and  evening,  paid  for  the 
acclamatitHis'  that  exploded  with 
double  violence  at  the  moment  trf 
his  departure.  He  took  the  route 
of  Bui^undy,  which  he  found  lin> 
ed  with  peasants,  some  brought  bf 
his  emisGaiiet,  and  others  attracted 
by  curiosity.  He  dined  at  FHU- 
frantht,  a  small  town,  having,  in 
commemoration  of  the  new  era, 
eagles  stuck  on  the  houses,  and 
trees  of  liberty  planted  in  the 
streets.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
MSton,  where  every  thing  was 
duly  prepared  for  his  reception, 
addresses,  huzzas,  and  delations. 
Those  who  bbricated  <<  the  ad- 
dress of  the  city,"  thought  proper 
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to  lubacribe  to  it  the  nanie  of  the 
msyor,  a  Mr.  Boanr,  alttioug;h 
this  maj^istnte  bad  fled,  &Ionf 
with  the  prefect,  to  Dijon,  and  ii 
atignuitized  io  the  official  oarra- 
tive. 

Bonitparte  entered  MS^on  about 
eight  o  clock  in  the  cieninK,  with 
%  great  and  noisf  retiDue  of  the 
^pulace.  At  three  -9'clock  of 
Tucsdif  momii^t  he  invited  the 
coadjutor  of  the  mayor  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  maiDtaioed  a  coo- 
TenatioD  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  functional  happening  to  re* 
nark  that  they  had  thought  him 
rash  in  ihc  extreme,  when  they 
heard  of  his  landing  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,r— "Bah,"  was  his  re- 
ply, "  I  had  but  six  hundred.  I 
■hall  meet  with  no  obstacles;  and 
if  I  did,  /  thoutd  have  three  Aun- 
dred  thoutmnd  ^utfunt,"  After 
substituting  a  prefect  for  the  one 
who  had  withdrawn,  he  ^cpaned, 
near  eleven  o'cldcIt,(Wt*'n9«Dni, 
where  beari^;xt'teii'Mr^ght. 
The  populace  gave  him  here  the 
usual  welcome,  but  were  lo  ob- 
streperous and  unruly  as  to  draw 
from  him  the  epithet  of  cunailte, 
Wednesday,  l5th,  his  first  care 
was  to  summon  the  civil  and  mi- 
litaiy  audiDrities.  The  mayor  re- 
fused to  appear,  but  all  the  rest 
obeyed.  The  commander  of  the 
eighteenth  military  division,  a  ge- 
neral Deveaux,  camr  from  Dijov 
to  tender  his  Bervices,  and  waa 
left  in  the  administration  of  Cha^ 
lo>u,  with  the  charge  of  accommo- 
dating the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  related  of  one  of  [he 
staff  of  this  general,  that  when  a 
lady  in  whose  bouse  he  was  quar- 
tered, ventured  to  reproach  him 
with  his  defection  from  the  king, 
and  asked  whether  he  did  not  feel 
a  little  remoTite,  he  replied,  "  It  it 
tne,  matlam,  ve  could  vHih  Louit 


the  1B(A  to  be  kinfy  and  JIanapartt 
hit  generatittim*!  we  should  then    ■ 
be  tutujied.". 

Bonaparte  n^  directed  his  steps 
to  ^utun,  the  principal  city  of  the 
department  of  the  Soane  and 
Loire,  It  had  been  much  agitated 
by  internal  tumuhs  previoHa  ta 
his  arrival.  On  the  Ulh  March, 
after  the  transactions  at  Lyona 
were  known,  the  commander  of 
the  gendarmerie  uaurped  the  mu- 
nicipal authority,  and  &ubatitute4 
the  tri-coloured  for  the  white 
flag-  Un  Monday,  ISthttbe  mun^ 
ci^  council,  with  the  mayor  at 
their  head,  seeunded  by  the  on 
jlerly  citiaens,  reinstated  them- 
aelves,  replaced  the  ensign  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  publiahed^an  ener- 
getic proclamation.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I5th,  the  city  was  ye^ 
in  obedience  to  the  kingt  but  Bo- 
naparte arrived  in  the  aftemooi^ 
and  gave  his  friends  an  undigpuled 
ascendancy.  His' generals  disarmed 
aw  treated  with  the  utmost  indig- 
httyi  those  who  were  suspected  cf 
i^ttacbmeM  to  the  royal  cause. 
"'Tile  municipal  council  and  the  . 
fnayor  were  compelled  to  ^pear 
before  his  majesty  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  had  by  his  ude  generals 
Brayer  and  Drouat,and  manifested 
the  strangest  (Uspleasure,  espe- 
cially against  the  mayor,  some 
fiiecea  of  whose  proclamation  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  inveighed 
against  the  trembling  culprits  Ibr 
suffering  themaclveB  t?  be  le4  by 
the  nobles  and  pricstA,  who  aimed 
at  the  retstoTAiiottqf  tithe*  and /eu- 
dei  right*.  "  They  reject  me;  tbqr 
do  nottheoknow,  that  if  I  hadnot 
come,  they  would  have  been  all 
murdered  by  the  people.  I  will 
know  how  to  manage  them.  I  mil 
bring  them  to  the  lantern.  My 
power  la  more  lawful  than  that  of 
the  Bourbons.  Begone  sir,  ^to  the 
mayor),  I  cashier  you.  I  wifl  see 
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to  your  bein^  replaced  at  once." 
The  generals  were  little  less  ce- 
remoniouB  in  their  deportment. 

On  the  16th,  Thursday,  Bona- 
parte cuused  the  proclamation  of 
Marshal  Ney  to  be  printed,  aa  well 
as  the  decrees  dated  at  Lyons,  and 
to  he  diBsemlnated  by  thousands. 
At  ten  o'clock,  he  accompanied 
the  troops  to  Avallon,  where  one 
of  his  emissaries,  general  Gerard, 
had  arrived  on  the  1 6th,  and  con- 
certed the  defection  of  the  regi- 
ments stationed  in  (hat  quarter. 
In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the 
general  sent  the  proclamations  of 
Bonaparte  to  the  mayor,  with  an 
order  to  print  and  distribute  themt 
but  the  mayor  refused,  and  went 
in  person  to  assign  his  reasons,  of 
irhich  the  chief  was,  the  oath  he 
had  taken  to  the  king.  An  officer 
present  undertook  to  combat  hia 
scruples  on  this  head,  and  alleged, 
that,  for  the  twenly-five  years  pre- 
ceding, an  oath  was  but  a  mere 
formality,  prescribed  at  every 
change  of  government,  and  that 
as  for  himself,  he  hud  taken  seven 
to  as  many  different  governments, 
which  he  enumerated. 

Bonaparte  arrived  at  4  o'clock, 
surrounded  by  the  populace  rus- 
tic and  urbane,  who  were  the  more 
numerous  and  disorderly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  annual  fair  being 
held  at  the  time.  He  alighted  at 
an  inn,  (the  Post-house,)  and  call- 
ed for  the  public  authorities.  It 
Was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  con- 
ference which  followed  was  the 
longest  and  most  various  in  its  to- 
pics, that  bad  occurred,  hitherto,  in 
an  expedition  more  deserving,  in 
fact,  of  the  title  of  a  logomachy 
than  of  a  warfare  of  any  other 
kind.  There  was  very  little  of  in- 
terlocution in  any  of  them,  hia  ma- 
jesty choo<iing  to  play  the  part 
both   of  querist  and  respondent- 


He  is  every  where  Thermites  and 
the  Casque  of  Achilles.  The  foU 
lowing  aire  among  the  tnost  re' 
markable  of  the  phrases  which  be 
Uttered  on  this  occasion,  and  which 
are  perfectly  well  attested. 

*  1  have  received  addresses  and 
'  felicitations  from  four  of  the  five 
'  regiments  who  compose  the  gar- 
'rison  of  Paris.  I  have  consented 
'  that  general  Maison  should  issue 

*  a  proclamation  in  bvour  of  the 
'  king,  at  the  request  of  the  gene- 
'  ral.  I  return  to  France  where  iny 
'  army  is:  it  receives  and  obeys  my 
'  orders.  There  is  no  resistance 
'  any  where— there  can  be  none— 
'  In  six  or  eight  months  you  would 
'  have  had    a  Itrroritl  revolution, 

*  which  the  men  at  the  head  of  af- 
'  lairs  could  not  have  turned  to  any 

■  account  for  France.  The  king  is 

*  a  good  man,  not  withont  tAlents 
'  and  good  intentions,  but  sur- 
'  rounded  by  ajcvdal  fiobility,  who 
'  make  him  go  counter  to  the  revo- 

<  lution  which  he  ought  to  have  fol- 
'  lowed.— I  came,  through  hostile 

*  fleets,  with  sis  hundred  men; 
'  what  reustancc  can  be  made  to 
'  me?  the  whole  army  is  for  me; 
'  Marshal  Ney  brings  tne  his 
'  troops.  His  proclamation  is  well 
'  done.*  1  shall  enter  Paris  as  I 

<  entered  Grenoble  and  Lyons.  The 
'  garrison  of  Paris  and  ita  leaders 

■  are  for  me.  The  household  of  the 

*  king  is  composed  of  old  men  and 
'  children.  La  Vendue  will  not  dia- 
'  turb  my  enterprise,  and  I  shall 
'  finish  soon  enough  to  arrive  at  the 

*  frontiers  before   the  foreign  ar- 

<  mies.  I  have  chosen  a  favourable 
'  moment.  There  arc  difficulties 
'  between  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
*the  congress,— There  are  some 


*  Marshal  Key,  in  his  reply  to  tlie 

interrog;atariei  of  the  miniater  af  po- 
lice, states,  that  ihe  proclatnation  wat 
made  by  Smaparie  kitnulf.  See  trial  of 
Ney. 
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'EDg^lisli  in  Belgign;  but  the  mi- 
'nisters  cannot  engage  in  a  foreign 
■war,  nnlese  the  parliament  has 
'deliberated  upon  it.  1  have  before 
'  me  all  the  time  necessary.  I  shall 
'  look  to  the  matter  of  the  Droit* 
'riimit,  (excise)  which  the  na- 
<tion  does  not  like;  but  I  have 
'promised  nothing.  The  king  and 
'the  princes  have  violated  iheir 
'promises.  The  Bourbons,  have, 
'perhaps,  been  loo  easy  for  times 

■  like  the  present,— yea,  to  govern 

<  Fi-ance  requires  a  strong  hand.  I 
'  was  well  in  my  island,  but  I  saw 
'a  terrible  revolution  about  lo 
'  break  out  in  France.  I  have  read 

■  all  the  pamphlets  written  against 

<  me.  They  have  diverted  me 
■much.  The  king  has  outlawed 
'  me.  The  king  had  no  right  to  do 

<  this.  I  am  sovereign  as  well  as 
'himself,  acknowledged  by  all  the 
'powers  of  Europe.  I  atn  the  so- 
'vereign  of  the  island  of i'E4ba, 
'who  come  with  ax  hundred  men 
'  Co  attack  Che  king  of  France  and 
'bis  six  hundred  thousand  men.  I 
'conquer  his  kingdom.  Is  not  that 
'  allowed  among  sovereigns! — 1 
'have  heard  many  coaiplainli 
'  about  the  pride  of  the  nobility, 
'and  much  has  been  said  to  me 

■  about  the  prieatsi  I  will  see  to  all 
'this. — I  wished  to  spare  the  evils 
'ofa  civil  war  to  France,  after  the 
'capture  of  Paris,  and  1  had  re- 
■course  to  aruae  dtgurrre,  which 
'  would  preserve  me  for  my  peo- 
'pte,  and  save  France  from  dis- 
'  memberment.  !  have  been  a  hun- 
'dred  times  solicited  by  the  Ita- 
'lians  to  land  among  ihem; — I  an- 
'swered  them  that  I  was  content 
'with  the  island  of  Elba;  1  was 
'not  obliged  to  tell  them  my  sc- 
'crets.  From  Lyons,  I  have  regu- 
'laCed  every  thing,  I  have  sup- 
'  pressed  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
'  dissolved  the  king's  household.' 

The  discourse  of  which  we  have 


here  given  some  few  of  the  loose 
remarks,  lasted  for  an  hour  and  an 
half,  and  form«d  a  medley  both  as 
to  temper  and  matter,  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  others  from  the  same 
mouth.  Although  there  was,  in 
general,  more  of  pleasantry  in  the 
tone  than  anger,  the  mayor  to 
whom  it  waa  chiefly  addressedr^ 
from  time  to  time  with  the  most 
encouraging  familiarity, — was  di- 
vested of  hi^  ofRce  the  same  even- 
ing,  and  we  are  told  in  the  official 
narrative,  that  the  emperor  order- 
ed the  sub-prefect  of  Sfmur,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  prison  at  ji-valltin. 
The  next  morning,  Friday  17th,  he 
caused  all  the  letters  that  had  arri- 
ved at  the  past-oflice  from  Paris 
and  other  quarters  to  be  brought  to 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex- 
amined. At  nooU)  he  bent  his  steps 
towards  Vermatiion,  where  he  took 
some  refreshment,  and  afterward* 
proceeded  as  far  as  ^uxerre,  whose 
prefect  was  ready  with  liis  compli- 
mentary address,  at  the  head  of 
tbelmunicipal  authorities.  He  had 
sOMtWsly  arrived,  when  he  issued 
an  order  to  the  vicar  general  to 
present  himself,  with  a  deputation 
of  the  clergy.  Menaces  were  found 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  obey, 
and  their  report  of  the  treatment 
which  they  experienced,  would 
seem  to  account  for  their  reluc- 
tance. "The  priests  are  all  facti- 
ous," said  the  courteous  sovcreif;n 
— "  The  peasantry  detest  you.  You 
talk  only  of  tithes. — the  priests— 
the  priests! — it  is  nevertheless  I 
who  made  their  fortune.  They 
have  not  more  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope; they  should  have  no  more; 
the  gospel  prescribes  self-denial." 
"  Go, — you  may  retire."  These  last 
words  were  accompanied  with  a 
significative  movement  of  the 
foot. 

It  was  at  ^jtxerrr,  that  marshal 
Ney  joined  his  master,  after  hav- 
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ing,  u  Ifae  official  nBrnUive  boaatBi 
caused  the  tri-colourcd  Sag  to 
wave  aver  the  whole  extent  of  the 
district,  codfided  to  him  b^  I^ui> 
XVIII."  From  Auxerre  the  next 
stage  of  Bonaparte  was  to  Joigny, 
and  afterwards  Sent,  in  both  of 
which  cities  he  (bond  the  public 
uithorilies  pre;»red  to  offer  him 
their  rincere  congntnlaticmB.  The 
uze  to  which  his  ann^  had  i;rowD 
at  this  period,  converted  all  the 
civil  power  into  a  body  of  devoted 
subjects  who  had  eotutcmtly  tighed 
in  Kcret  at  hU  abienee^  and  were 
itnftaUenI  (a  «aftf/y  their  joy  at  hi* 
return!  He  reposed  for  some  hours 
at  Pont-Mur-Yonne,  from  which  be 
tet  out  at  one  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  at  Fonlainbteau,  at  four 
•'clock  of  the  same  Avf' 

We  shall  leave  him  here  to  cast 
a  glance  on  what  had  been  pasung 
in  Paris,  from  the  period  when 
the  fatal  news  of  the  debarkation 
reached  that  c^iital.  It  was  recei- 
ved hf  the  government  on  Sundaj' 
the  5th  March,  began  to  transpire 
on  the  6th,  and  was  officially  an- 
nounced  in  the  Montteuf  on  the  7th 
—at  the  same  time  that  the  two  de- 
liberaiire  assemblies  were  ctmvok- 
ed.  By  the  bulk  of  the  community 
and  the  friends  of  the  monarch, 
the  enterprise  of  Bonaparte  was 
at  first  regarded  ruher  as  a  sub- 
ject of  pleasantry  than  alarm.  It 
pave  rise  to  innumerable  wiiti- 
eisms,  and  lo  volleys  of  promissory 
addresses  from  every  quarter.  The 
civil  aiul  military  authorities  con- 
tended emnlously  in  a  race  of  loyal 


*  On  the  first  entr»nce  of  the  coiuit 
D'Artois  into  Parii,  Nrj  delivered  an 
address  to  him  in  the  nune  of  &I1  the 
fnsrshsis  nf  France.  It  runs  thui — 
"  Your  hif  hecss  and  his  royal  majeily, 
inlt  see  with  what  Sdelily,  and  with 
what  dcvotjon,  vre  can  «erre  our  legi- 
timate king,"  he.  Eu:. 


depuUtioD,  and  w«re  luiih  of 
their  protestatiotis  of  unbounded 
attachment  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons.  Yet  the  officers  whe 
bad  been  in  the  hatdt  of  assemb- 
ling daily  in  the  coffee  bouses,  le 
drink  the  hcidth  6i  their  idol  Xc 
Pere  VioUite,  the  soldiery  iihoi 
for  six  months,  had  constantly  used 
this  as  a  watch-word  in  tfaeb  Ixuv 
racks,  the  confidants  and  col- 
leagues of  Bonaparte  in  the  mighty 
plot,  betrayed  at  once  an  arrogant 
satisfaction,  suBicient  to  fill  wkh 
apprebenuon  the  more  sagacious 
observers,  who  reBected  at  the 
same  time  on  the  general' circunr- 
stances  of  the  country. 

Before  the  eitd  of  the  week*  the 
entry  of  the  invader  into  Greats 
ble  was  proclaimed.  The  metee^ 
hitherto,  but  a  speck  as  it  were  in 
the  horixon,  then  wore  an  appeal^ 
ance  fitted  to  shake  the  stroogest 
nerves.  Still  the  loyal  addrasies 
poured  in  on  e* er^  aide,  the  ga- 
zettes and  journals  <J  every  de- 
scription overflowed  with  terms  of 
hate  and  indignation  applied  to  the 
"  tyrant  and  his  atrocious  entei^ 
"  prise;"  the  two  chambers  of  Pai^ 
liameat  passed  tbe  most  vigorous 
and  loyal  resoluttcHis;  the  natiood 
guard  was  organized,  and  the  gaiv 
nvm  plied  with  iocessantexlMirtB- 
tions,  promises,  and  benefiiGUoDS. 
Marshal  Soult,  minister  at  war,  tH- 
fectcd  to  co-operate  in  the  prepa- 
rations for  defence.  He  publiahed 
an  order  of  the  day  on  the  eighth, 
in  which  he  denounced  Bonaparte 
as  a  uturfier  and  adventurer^'  but 


*  In  hia  order  of  the  day  of  the  fytt 
of  June  /allamnp,  the  marshal  does 
not  scrople  to  hold  thia  Unguafre:  '  All 
'the  eflbrtaof  an  impious  leaj^iie  cm 
'no  lonffcr  separate  the  interests  nf  a 
'  ^eat  people  from  the  hero  (the  em- 
'peror)  whom  tlie  most,  brilliant  Iri- 
'  nmphs  have  caused  the  whole  unirarte 
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ai  (be  waoe  dme  he  calM  Into  Mtf 
tmiee  gf  the  king,  tb«  tmlf-pay 
dSccn,  the  descriptloa  of  the 
miliiarj  tnAotiaai]y  the  most  db- 
\ejti,  ImA  whoiA  pftrtkularly,  he 
bad  before,  bjr  hbginge  a»d  meii- 
fDKB  of  greftt  horshAeifl)  etupe- 
nted  in  the  highest  degree  agaiDsl 
the  roj^t  go^emment.  When  he 
mklerttood  that  the  'chaiAber  of 
deputiea  had  taken  umbrage  at 
thn  proceeding,  he  tendered  hia 
reugnatioR  to  the  king— at  a 
BKiHent  vrhltQ,  U  he  had  wished 
to  nince  or  exert  fidelit)',  he 
ihould  havtS,  at  all  hozardsi  main- 
isined  bis  itatioB.  Louis  at  first  re- 
ined lus  appHcation,  bat  yielded 
on  a  repttkifHi  of  the  request.  The 
dake  of  i'rffre— General  Clarke, 
nicceeded  him,  and  the  pabtic  con- 
fidence revtTcd  with  the  exchange. 
It  is  Accessary  to  have  been  in 
yuis)  and  studied  cloaely  the 
CitraordinarycompoBitioii  and  cha- 
futer  of  its  popublion,  the  par- 
ties, elaases,  and  ptfrsuits  into 
tUch  it  ia  Prided,  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  aepect  which  it  wore  at 
tUi  e^h;— the  groupings  in  the 
itreeu,  the  assemblages  in  the 
coffee-bouses,  (be  hourly  revo!u- 
ibm  of  c^inion  and  interests,  the 
peStictfl  debates  and  cabals,  the 
incredible  multitade  and  contrarie- 
ty of  the  rumours  put  in  circula- 
tim.  The  declarations  of  Bona. 
puCe,  coticenitng  the  aovereigmy 
•f  the  people,  and  the  re-ealablish- 
ment  of  liberty,  had  penetrated 
ioio  the  Paid**  Royal  and  the  Fau- 
*M»rj^,  an*  awakened  into  activity 
thetopes  and  designs  of  thousands 
of  inveterate  jacobins  and  rovohi- 
■ionary  enlbusiastfl,  whom  bis  "im- 
perial eaglea"  had,  in  1 806,  thrown 


'lo  idmiK.  The  itraji;^  in  -which  ve 
'  ue  about  u>  be  eiiKaged  U  not  Abuve 
'ibcKeniui  of  Napukoui  Napolewi  will 
*£ul(lie  oar  steps,  &c.M' 


prostrate,  and,  asjtwere,beDuf>rt^ 
ed  in  all  their  faculties.  It  was  th« 
Voice  of  JGolus  letting  loose  thb 
fe^npestueus  winds  to  desolate  the 
eanh. 

Whatever  eipeciations  nay  have 
resulted  from  the  accounts  occa- 
sionally given  of  advantages  gain- 
ed by  the  royal  princes  over  Bona- 
parte, they  were  all  dissipated  by 
the  return  of  the  count  d'Artois, 
on  the  1 3th,  from  Lyons.  This  was 
the  signal  cf  general  despair.  The 
melancholy  fact  was  too  manifest, 
that  the  instruments,  employed  for 
protection,  became  means  in  tb* 
hands  of  the  asaailanti  only  served 
to  accelerate,  instead  of  retarding 
his  progress.  Every  corps  uf  the 
army  set  in  array  E^ainst  him,  took 
immediately  the  character  of  a  re- 
inforcement. It  was  too  late  (o  arm 
the  citizens,  and  this  expedient,  if 
practicable,  must  have  proved  in- 
effectual, in  opposition  to  veteran 
forces.  The  dispositions  of  the  gar- 
rison were  not  to  be  mistaken, 
even  by  the  most  sangiune.  The 
treason  lurking  iq  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government,  assumed,  at 
every  moment,  a  bolder  attitude. 
The  insif^nia  of  the  royal  orders, 
and  the  image  of  the  lily,  rapidly 
"isappeared  to  give  place  to  the 
iolet,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  le^ 
'on. 

The  general  despondency  was, 
I  however,  lightened  in  some  de- 
:  gree  when  the  intelligence  was 
i  received,  that  the  attempt  of  Le- 
'  fehjre-Detnouettet  (whom  the 
;  duke  of  Feltre,  in  his  report  to 
'.  the  legislative  body,  styles  the  in- 
Jbtntui)  to  march  upon  Paris,  from 
Cambray,  had  been  frustrated;  that 
the  brothers,  Lallemand,  had  been 
arrested  at  Ferii-Miton,  and  gene- 
ral Drouet  at  Lille.  Some  revela- 
tions, as  to  the  conspiracy,  were 
expected  to  be  obtained,  which 
would  fikcilitatc  its  disconcertion. 
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The  news  from  the  north  were 
altogeiher  encouraging,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior  announced 
that  marshal  Ney  was  marching 
upon  Lfons^-^the  very  day  da 
which  the  marshal  consummated 
bis  treason.  £ach  quarter  of  an 
hour  gare  a  new  impulse  to  the 
public  miml,  and  a  new  aspect  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  These 
rapid  and  varying  emotions  were, 
in  some  sort,  all  con  cent  rate  il| 
and  simuliiineously  expressed,  on 
Thursday,  the  16th,  when  the 
king  delivered  his  eloquent  speech 
to  the  two  chambers,  who  still  de- 
clared themselves  the  inflexible 
enemies  of  him,  whom  they  styled 
the  insatiable  enemy  of  France. 
On  the  same  day,  the  count  d'Ar- 
tois  reviewed  the  national  guard, 
and  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  thai, 
upon  which  he  saw  he  had  no 
reason  to  rely— the  fideliiy  of  the 
twelve  legions  assembled  in  Paris. 
Friday,  the  I7th,  the  garrison 
and  all  the  regular  troops  made  a 
movement  in  advance,  by  order  of 
count  Maison.  The  two  following 
days  were  consumed  in  distribu- 
ting them  between  Paris  and  Fon 
tainbleau,  although  no  doubt  re- 
mained of  their  immediate  defec- 
tion. This  is  evident  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  king,  who,  with  the 
princes,  and  the  royal  household, 
abandoned  his  capital  at  one  in  the 
moi'ning  of  the  30th,  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  Bonapane  at 
Fontainbleau.  At  the  same  time, 
orders  were  transmitted,  that  the 
troops  should  fall  back  on  Paris. 
The  Swiss,  alone,  obeyed,  and  re- 
turned, unshaken,  to  a  man,  in 
their  fidelity.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
tri-coloured  cockade  was  already 
displayed  by  the  regiments  of  the 
garrison.  The  official  narrative  re- 
lates that,  on  the  approach  to  Pa- 
ris, the  emperor  was  met  by  the 
whole  army,  which  had  been  under 


the  command  of  the  dukede  Berri, 
Each  soldier  bore  the  tri-coloured 
cockade,  xafdch  he  had  concealed  in- 
hia  bnafimck,  and  all  trampled  un- 
der foot  the  white  cockade.  The 
flight  of  the  king  needs  no  better 
explanation,  or  justyicalion,  thui 
this  statement. 

Bonaparte  received,  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  he  alleges  in 
his  narrative,  information  of  the 
departure  of  the  royal  fomily,  uid 
set  out  immediately  for  Paris.  Yet, 
he  did  not  reach  it  until  nine  at  . 
night.  No  other  motive  can  he  as- 
signed for  this  .delay,  than  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  spectacle  of 
gloom  and  consternation  which  he 
must  witness  in  entering  by  the 
light  of  day.  If  what  marshal  Soult 
says  in  his  justificatory  memoir, 
be  true,  as  to  the  people  at  large— 
"  that,  doubtless,  a  great  number  of 
Frenchmen  regretted  their  king, 
and  beheld  the  new  sovereign  with 
terror,"  it  was  eminently  so  as  to 
the  population  of  Paris.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  stupor 
and  affright  with  which  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  seized  at 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  emfieror, 
and  in  which  they  remained 
throughout  the  30th  of  March,  a 
day  more  memorable  for  its  ter- 
rors and  consequences,  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry annals. 

For  twenty-four  hours  the  capi- 
tal was  without  government,  save, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
I  he  influence  of  thd  general  grief 
and  dismay,  which  were  of  power 
to  resimin  the  disorderly  and  pre- 
serve quiet.  The  ministers  of  the 
king  had  thrown  up  the  reins  of 
administration,  and  those  of  Bona- 
parte had  not  ventured  to  seize 
them.  LavaleCie,  alone,  had,  be- 
fore the  dawn,  usurped  the  func- 
tions of  post-master  general,' dis- 
patched the  public  couriers  to  Bo- 
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OMMTte,  and  converted  the  i>ost- 
office  to  the  service  of  the  Utter 
bf  allowing  such  intelligence  to 
depart  onlj  at  waa  favourable  to 
the  common  deugo.  About  one  in 
the  afternoon,  a  body  of  half-pay 
officer!  entered  Paris,  with  a  train 
of  ardlleryi  which  they  dragged 
to  the  court  yard  of  the  Thuile- 
riei,  and  then  h<»Bted  the  imperial 
flag  over  the  palace.  At  their  head 
wai  general  £x»fnuiR«,  who,  after 
his  unmerited  acquittal  on  the 
33d  January,  from  a  charge  of 
treason,  obtained,  at  bis  own  soli- 
diation,  an  audience  of  the  king, 
to  thank  blm  for  having  done  jus- 
tice, and  to  swear  to  him  an  invio- 
late fidelity-~«n«  Jidedt€  6  toutc 
ifireuve!."  At  nine  o'clock,  ai  we 
have  aaid,  Booaparte  himself  arri- 
ved at  the"  Thuileries,  where  he 
found  a  haat  of  agents,  ministers, 
d'^itaries,  and  expectants,  await- 
ing him  on  the  great  stair-case. 
When  he  had  received  their  con- 
gratulatioDB  and  embraces,  he  as- 
cended to  his  apartments,  and  was 
there  welcomed  by  the  ex-queen  of 
Holland,  theftrincrat  Julia,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  household, 
who  came  to  share  the  Ihiits  of 
their  joint  labours.  To  characterise 
this  consummation  properly,  it  is 
enough,  perhaps,  to  remark,  that 
en  the  30th  March,  France  was  mt 
fieaee,  and,  on  the  Slst,  of  war — 
widi  all  Europe. 

Louis  XVIII.  directed  his  foot- 
Heps  from  Paris  to  Mbeville.  He 
arrived  there  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  was  disposed  to  remain; 
but  the  counsel  of  marshal  Mac- 


•  General  DrBHet  IPErlon,  the  first 
who  gave  the  signal  t£  revok  in  the 
Dottli  of  France,  fended  at  the  triiil  of 
Excelmana.  This  account*  sufficiently 
kit  the  acquittal.  BxcelTount  wu  >t  the 
head  of  Uie  advanced  gturd  sent  by 
Bonaparte  to  lirive  Latia  out  of  France. 
Vol.  L 


donald,  who  ituned  Um  the  next 
day,  led  him  immediately  to  LiUe^ 
where  he  was  received  with  thft 
most  lively  demonstrations  of  at- 
tachment by  the  inhabitants.  Up<xL 
the  representations  of  marslul 
Mortier,  as  to  the  insubordinatioa 
of  the  gardson,  he  consented  to 
continue  his  retreat  to  Ostend, 
and,  finally,  established  himself  at 
Ghent.  On  his  arrival  at  Ostendi 
he  learned  thatan  order  bad  reach- 
ed marshal  Mortier  to  arrest  him 
and  all  the  royal  princes.  An  officer 
of  the  staff,  charged  with  a  dis- 
patch of  marshal  Davoust,  to  the 
same  effect,  reached  Lille,  after 
the  king  had  left  that  place.  Ths 
fact  is  stated  in  the  official  narra- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  It  should  b« 
compared  with  that  passage  of  the 
letter  inserted  in  the  Moniteur,  t£ 
Bonaparte  to  count  Grouchy,  re- 
lative to  the  duke  D'Aogouieme— 
which  says,  "  conitani  in  the  ditfto- 
titiona  which  induced  me  to  order 
that  the  member*  of  the  family  tf 
the  Bourbcmt  thould  depart  unmo- 
letted  Jram  Prance,"  &c. 

The  king  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  about  lum  at  Ghent,  marshala 
Berthier,  Victor,  Marmont,  Oudi- 
not; — generals  Clarke,  Maisooi 
Dessole,  kc.  The  conduct  of  A&r- 
domtld,  Mortier,  and  Oouvion  St. 
Cyr,  who  protected  the  retreat  of 
the  king— after  their  return  to  Pa- 
ris, would  seem  to  justiiy  the  rft* 
mark  of  an  able  English  writer) 
■>  that  several  of  the  marsha]a> 
apparently  penetrated  with  devo- 
tion to  their  unfortunate,  infirm* 
and  well-intentioned  monarch,  at- 
tended him  on  his  retirement  froia 
Paris,  merely,  it  seems,  to  cajole 
him  out  of  the  French  territory, 
and  to  take  care  that  his  causa 
should  not  be  supported.  The  most 
hideous  feature  of  France,  which 
she  has  acquired  under  the  lofiu- 
encB  of  Bonaparte,  is  the  utter 
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loOMneas  of  her  principles,  evin- 
ced thus  in  the  conduct  of  her  , 
conspicuous  characters." 

Of  thia  '*  looseness  of  priaciples," 
not  surpassed  in  the  history  of  any 
of  the  dcHpstisms  with  which  the 
world  has  been  cursed,  wc  could 
wish  (for  the  lesson  is  salutary, 
though  humiliating  and  disgustful,) 
to  cite,  in  addition,  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  instances,  bcfoni 
we  enter  on  the  events  of  the  short 
reign  of  Bonaparte.  It  would  be 
enough,  perhaps,  to  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  a  series  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ptzettes  of  Paris,  from  the  first 
of  March,  to  the  end  of  the  same 
month.  Let  the  Jownal  det  Debat* 
be  examined  for  this  peiiod,  and 
the  effect  upon  an  independent, 
rectilinear  spirit,  must  be  not  only 
an  intensity  of  scorn,  but  an  niter 
confusionof  ideas.  Up  tothe  19th 
of  March,  the  columns  of  the  Joui- 
nal  breathe  only  devotion  lo  the 
Bourbons,  and  destruction  to  IIo- 
napiinei — literati)  acadeniicians, 
bishops,  generals,  corporate  bo- 
dies of  eveiy  description,  emu- 
lonsiy  hold  the  same  languafe. 
There  is  then  un  iiitermission  of 
one  day  in  the  Journal  itself.  It  re- 
appears on  the  31st,  and  commen- 
ces with,  "  Uiir  august  emperor 
yesterday  entered  his  palace  of 
■the  ThuilericKi"  kc. — and,  in  this 
strain  of  more  than  palinody,  of 
more  than  inversion,  appear  also 
addresses  from  the  same  sources, 
with  ihe  same  list  of  names  un- 
b'u shingly  subscribed.  Chateau- 
briand, iu  bis  report  of  the  state  of 
France,  to  the  king,  at  Ghent,  justly 
says — "Tn  perusing  the  journals  of 
"the  19th  and  Slst  March,  we 
"  seem  to  be  reading  the  history 
"  of  two  diifeient  nations.  In  the 
"  former,  thirty  thousand  national 
"  guards,  three  thousand  volun- 
"  teers,  and  ten  thousand  students 
"  of  all  classes,  join  tn  uttering 


"  cries  of  rage  aninst  the  tyrant; 
"  in  the  latter,  tncy  all  bless  hii 
"  appearwice."  The  editors  of  the 
gazettes,  their  correspondents,  tbe 
framera  of  the  addresses,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bodies  corporate,  are 
all  the  same  persons,  and  when 
Louis  is  once  more  armed  with 
power,  or  re-possessed  of  the  Thu- 
ileriea,  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
renewing  their  homage,  and  exe- 
crating his  predecessor,  iu  nearly 
the  same  language. 
'  Marshal  Massena— a  name  of 
the  brightest  lustre  in  arms- 
speaks  thus  in  a  proclamation  of 
the  gth  March,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles.  "  V^ou  can  coiini  up- 
on my  zeal  and  my  devotion.  I 
have  sworn  fidelity  to  our  legiti- 
mate king.  I  will  never  deviate 
from  the  path  of  honour.  I  am 
ready  lo  shed  ell  my  blood  for  the 
suppori  of  the  throne."  About  the 
same  time,  the  aid-du-canips  of 
marshal  Massena  present  them- 
selves to  Bonaparte  at  Lyons  to 
receive  his  orders.  Marshal  Mas- 
sena, on  the  loth  of  April,  pro- 
claims Bonaparte  at  Toulon,  and 
summons  the  prefect  of  Marseilles 
to  hoist  the  tri-colourcd  Sag,  un- 
der pain  of  military  execution.  On 
the  Uth  of  April,  he  transmits  a 
report  lothe  "  emperor"  at  Palis, 
which  contains  the  following  phra- 
ses. "  The  knowledge  which  I 
have  of  the  country  where  I  am, 
enables  me  to  make  a  choice  of 
men, of  good  repute,  and  devoted 
to  your  majesty.  I  have  thought  it 
proper,  sire,  not  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  Paris,  my  presence  be- 
ing still  necessary  in  the  eighth 
military  division  to  eontoHdate  the 
Aafifly  change  which  has  just  taken 
place.  The  minister  left  me  tbe 
allci-native  to  go  myself,  or  send 
general  Miollia.  I  cannot  conceal 
from  your  majesty  how  ambitious 
I  am  of  the  honour  of  seeing  yoUt 
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that  I  may  aisure  you  of  my  ur- 
bounded  dmolion,"* 

The  Court  of  Cassation,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  of  France, 
the  members  of  which  are  clad  in 
ermine,  and  exercise  the  functions 
which  the  D'Agesseaua  and  the 
Malfesherbes  seemed  to  hare  con- 
secrated to  decorum  and  virtue, — 
the  Court  of  Cassation  holds  this 
language  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  [he 
10th  March,  1813— "  In  the  midst 
of  thii  emulatiun  of  loyul  vows, 
this  effusion  of  feeling,  this  en- 
thusiasm of  zeal  which  we  see  on 
every  side,  let  it  be  allowed  to 
your  Court  of  Cassation  to  felicitate 
itself  on  being  the  first  to  renew 
in  your  hands  lAc  oath  of  inviolable 
fidc&ty  to  your  tacred  pcraan.  We 
venture  to  say  that  we  regret  there 
is  so  little  danger  in  the  audaciout 
mterfiriic  of  the  eternal  enemy  of 
France  and  of  the  world.  All  the 
destinies  of  the  French  are  wound 
up  in  your  sacred  person.  Live, 
are,  for  your  subjectsj  all  are 
ready  to  die  for  you!" 

On  the  28th  of  March— ooly 
eighteen  days  posterior — the  same 
Court  of  Cassation  affii  their  sig- 
natures— the  same  names — to  an 
address  to  the  Emperor  Xapoleon, 
couched  in  these  lermsi  "  Sire 
—The  national  wiah  which  calls 
you  back  to  the  thi-one,  has  just 
manifested  itself  with  as  much 
unanimity  as  energy.  It  is  the 
bound  of  all  hearts  without  vio- 
lence or  restraint.  The  legitimacy 
of  your  sovereignty  cannot  then 
be  mistaken,"  &c. 

It  is  now  notorious  that  the  co- 


•  The  PrussUn  conimiHat7  apr"*'"*- 
td  to  coniluct  BunipaTte  to  tht  Island 
of  Elba.  rdBtes  tbM,  on  l>U  return,  be 
hand  Marshal  Maweiu  at  Toulon,  anil 
that  ihe  marshal  took  pHiiis  to  explain. 
In  him  in  detail  (he  mcni.es  of  hit  in- 
fiizible  Mate  Id  Boaapartc! 


lonels  of  the  army  were  the  most 
useful  and  zealous  accomplices  in 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Bour- 
bons. In  a  body,  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  they 
had,  nevertheless,  held  this  lan- 
guage to  the  king. "  .Sire,  ue  come 
to  lay  at  ihe  foot  of  your  throne 
the  tineere  homajje  of  our  respect 
and  admiration  for  your  high  vir- 
tues. We  have  all  been  taught  to 
obey  before  we  learned  to  com- 
mand, which  should  be  for  your 
majesty  a  sacred  pledge  of  our 
obedience  and  devotion  to  our  le- 
gitimate sovereign  to  whom  we 
swear  inviolable  fidelity.  H'e  thalt 
do  more,  tire;  ive  t/iall  refiort,  in  Ihe 
Tanks  of  the  toldiery,  Ihe  /lalernat 
love  whicft  your  majrsly  unccating- 
ty  manifettt  for  his  mililary  family, 
Ihe  good  which  ynu  deiire  to  do, 
and  tkia  soldiery  ahall  exclaim 
once  more  vjiitt  ut^Long  live  the 
father  of  ihe  army!  long  Uve  our 
legitimate  ting." 

The  School  of  Medicine  ot  P&t'a 
must  als4  deal  in  addresses,  and 
on  th'e  \7th  March,  1815 — do  ho- 
mage  to  Louis  in  the  most  gallant 
style—"  Sire,  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine,  also,  come  to  nvicar  at  the 
feet  of  your  majesty,  to  defend 
unto  death  their  king  and  their 
country.  They  come  to  demand 
arms:  let  their  valour  lie  guided, 
and  France  will  see  that  the  same 
hand  which  can  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  a  useful  citizen,  can 
likewise  deal  death  to  a  factious 
ecicard  and  a  rebelUaiu  traitor, 
(Bonaparte)." — Who  would  sup- 
pose it  could  be  the  same  school  of 
medicine  that,  an  the  39fA  Murch, 
harangued  the  factiout  coivard, 
as  follows—''  Sire,  the  return  of 
your  majesty  is  a  subject  of  joy  for 
all  good  Frenchmen.  We  have 
never  known  but  your  majesty; 
wc  have  never  loved  but  you;  we 
have  consented  to  serve  none  but 
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you.  BIcMcd  be  the  dajr  which 
brought  back  to  us  our  augutt  and 
getierout  Protector,  The  Napole- 
ons wilt  always  find  BmoDg  Ui 
IieKrt*  to  love  them.— Submituon 
without  bound*!  I-ong  Uve  the  Bnt- 
fieroT'—Lmg  Uve  the  greatett  man 
ta  the  world.'"  The  vcnatilitr 
of  the  School  of  Law  u  not 
leas  remarkable.  Both  boriiea  had 
the  modeety  to  tender  Dew  ad- 
dreues  to  the  king;  on  his  return 
in  1813. 

It  is  not  Patis  alone  that  fiir- 
idsbes  such  examplea;  but  all  pcuts 
of  France;  all  public  establish- 
jnenta  and  aasociations,  whether 
political,  literary,  or  even  theologi- 
cal. The  archtuBhop  of  Toui-a — 
Barral— whom  we  ahall  find  offi- 
ciating, poniificalty,  at  Bonaparte's 
Fieidt^  Maym  the  month  of  June, 
and  the  several  bishops  who  co- 
operated in  the  ceremonial,  had  all 
taken  the  oatb  of  fidelity,  and 
Towed  eternal  devotioa  to  Louis 
XVIII.  There  are  some  instances 
of  individuals  who  have  been 
members  of  all  the  legitlative  as- 
aetnhlies,  which  bare  succeeded 
each  other  in  France  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  have,  of  course,  taken  all  the 
contrariat  oaths  of  that  period. 
The  names  which  science  and 
literature  love  to  repeat,  the  po- 
litical  characters  whom  the  jour- 
nals of  Europe  would  have  us  re- 
ceive as  models  of  enlightened 
patriotism,*  have  put  on  record 
indelible  proof  of  the  grossest  in- 
consistency in  conduct,  and  the 
vilest  duplicity  in  langtiage  and 
•cntiment. 

They  have  rendered  France  a 


*  See  the  Dii^immt  dtt  Ghvuetiti, 
article!— OnAr,  £a  iVooe,  Lae^puk, 
Melatonin  Cnutml,  CurnM,  Femama, 


prefect  enigma.  Wc  are  in  an  in- 
extricable labyrinth  when  we  va- 
mge  in  her  political  history  of  the 
few  years  pasli— because  we  find 
that  language  has  there  no  true  nor 
steady  senses— words  are  all  more 
or  less  unmeaning  or  hypocritical 
— ^e  expressions  and  forms  c^ 
speech,  elsewhere  the  vehicles  of 
genuine  or  noble  sentiment  and 
in  themselves  dignified  and  sub- 
stantial, are  here  only  used  as  of 
course,  or  as  a  veil  for  the  basest 
passions.  We  sbouU  have  some 
consolation  left,  if  we  had  nothiDg 
to  reprehend  in  the  heroes  of  the 
masquerade,  but  the  indecorous 
facility  and  revolting  incongruity 
of  their  tranBformaDons,~-if  they 
would  be  content  with  the  mischief 
of  their  example:  But  they  must 
undertake  lo  justify  themselvest 
and  divert  the  censure  of  the 
world;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  the  perversion  of  the  sound 
principles  of  human  conduct  snd 
judgment;  by  perplexing  sophisms 
in  morals  and  politics;  by  fscing 
out  our  natural  fiselings  and  con- 
victions; or  by  an  indefinite  licenae 
of  misrepresentation  snd  forgery 
as  to  facts  and  intentions.  We 
should  be  at  no  loss  to  produce 
abundant  illustratiooa  of  idl  these 
modes  of  exculpation,  but  our 
episode  must  not  be  carried  to  too 
great  a  length.  A  couple  of  io- 
atancea  will  suffice  for  the  present, 
and  they  ahall  be  taken  from  the 
highest  of  the  military  and  polili* 
cal  ranks. 

Let  the  well-educated  moralist 
and  politician  attend  to  what  Mar- 
shal Soult  gives  in  his  Exculpato- 
ry Memar.as  a  justification  for  his 
GO-operatios  with  Boiuparte  after 
the  30th  March.  "  I  was  appoint- 
ed major-general  of  the  armies. 
-.-I  obeyed.  In  that  character  I 
sigaed  an  order  of  the  day^  ad- 
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divs*ed  to  the  wldien,  which  was 
tbe  work  of  the  goremnient  which 
I  obeyed.  1  obeyed— not  as  a 
creature  af  Bonaparte  would  have 
done.  It  »  well  known  that  I  al> 
wafs  had  reascm  to  complain  of 
that  in»B,-~aiid  though  I  terveii 
him  with  fidelity,  no  ime  more  rin- 
eerely  detttttd  hit  tyrantuf.  1  obey- 
ed not  as  an  enemy  of  the  king 
would  have  done.  I  had  received 
from  him  only  marks  of  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  I  am  incapable 
of  being  ungrateful.  But  as  a  citi- 
zen and  soldier,  1  obeyed  him  who 
then  was  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment.— The  law  of  the  £n- 


th»t  it  belongs  not  to  indiriduals 
poBsesiing  no  authority  to  discuss 
the  title  of  sovereignsr— '^^  the 
ta04i  manjfett  tutirfiation  not  leu 
impMct  the  neee»Mty  ^  obedienee 
than  the  tno9i  Ugitimate  authority." 
We  could  point  out  a  compen- 
dium of  all  the  expedients  of 
exculpation  above-mentioned^— a 
master-piece  of  effrontery  and  so- 
phistication in  the  exposition  of 
Caroot,  so  much  extolled  as  the 
true  patriot  aild  inflexible  rcpubll- 
caiir--but  shall,  here,  refer  only  to 
the  general  principle*  to  which  he 
appeals  in  defience  of  bis  becoming 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Bonaparte 
— ptinuplw  which  assert  directly 
unlimited  subservienoy  to  any  n- 
tablithed  tyranny,  no  matter  by 
what  means  raised,  or  on  what 
foundation  or  of  what  tendencyj 
prinuples  which  exclude  all  ideas 
of  country  distinct  from  govern- 
ment;  of  legality  or  illegality  in  the 
last;  of  dominion  usurped  by  cozen- 
age or  military  violence;  of  right  or 
wrong;  or  if  they  admit  the  idea  of 
'  ligh^-tbat  of  the  strongest  alone, 
—not  merely  in  civil  commotions, 
but  in  alt  political  revolutions.  Let 
them,  however,  speak  for  them- 
selves. 


"  Why  did  to  many  meti  Kcne- 
"  rally  respected  accept  theAmc- 
"  tioDB  assigned  them  (by  Bofta- 
"  parte)?  Why  did  they  not  pro* 
"  test  agunat  their  nomioationsf^ 
"  Why  did  they  receive  misHonsI  . 
"—Why  are  they,  with  justice, 
"  in  favour  (with  the  Bourbons  J?—' 
"  All  this  can  be  explained  in  a 
"  simple  way,  mthout  looking  for 
"  gtdit  vhere  there  wai  nonej  it  is 
"  because  every  body  thought, 
"  what  good  sense  dictated  to  all 
"  ~ihat  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good 
"  citizen  always  to  hold  his  course 
"  in  unison  with  the  established 
"  government  (dc  taart&er  dant  U 
"  «rru  du  gottvemement  itabS"^,"— 
"  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  thatt 
■■  in  civil  discords,  there  are  fi» 
"  gviity,  but  only  irietort  and  van-r 
"  qidthed.  Experience  proves  tkat» 
"  with  all  nations,  the  attachment 
"  to  the  soil  of  the  country  fornw 
"  the  strongest  tie.  It  is  then  quite 
"  natural  that  a  citizen  see  nothing 
"  more  just  or  rightful  than  the 
"  happiness  of  his  country,  ub- 
"  stractedly  taken,  without  refe- 
"  rence  to  thove  who  govern;  but 
■■  these  primitive  ideas  of  natural 
"  right  wear  away  by  degrees. 
"  Even  established  governments 
"  themselves  are  not  clear  or  con- 
"  sistent  as  to  the  principles  which 
**  make  their  rights.  What  then  is 
"  to  serve  as  the  compass  of  indi- 
"  viduals  when  storms  arise  among 
*'  them  on  this  subject?  and  when 
>'  one  of  the  militant  parties  shall 
"  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  will 
"  it  hare,  itself, — I  ask,— 4uiy  other 
"  right  than  that  of  the  strongest 
"  lo  treat  as  guilty  the  one  which 
"  is  overcome^  I  have  exerted 
"  the  right  of  speech  common  to 
"  every  citizen;  but  I  have  not  the 
"  leas  steadily  pi'ofessed,  at  aU> 
"  times,  m  submit  to  the  esta- 
"  blished  government." 

From  ail  which  it  results  inevita- 
Uy  that  ''the  inflexible  republic 
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can"  Camot.  wouM  have  been, 
upon  a  principle  of  dutyi  the  obe- 
dient subject,  perhaps  the  minister 
of  the  interior)  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants of  Athens,  of  the  Tarquins 
of  Rome,  of  Cxsar  Borgia  in  Mi- 
lan, of  Catiline)  or  Jack  Cade,  had 
tbey  succeeded  in  their  designs;  of 
any  the  moat  atrocious  tyranny  or 
usurpation,  provided  it  were  estab- 
lished. We  could  eauJy  show 
from  his  life  that,  in  all  the  substi- 
tutions of  government  in  France, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  has,  in  his  practice,  made 
but  one  exception,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bourbons.  The  exam* 
pie  and  the  creed  are  those  of  the 
most  absolute  selfishness  and  pros- 
titution. They  strike  at  the  roota  of 
all  political  freedom  and  morality. 
We  may  regard  tlie  re-establish- 
mcnt  of  the  military  despotism  of 
Bonaparte  as  completed)  on  his  re- 
occupatton  of  Paris;  but  there  are 
yet  some  episodes  to  the  main  ac- 
tion which  must  not  be  wholly 
overlooked,  ^dheaion  to  the  impe- 
rial government  was  already  pre- 
pared at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
military  districts,  and  in  the  gar- 
risons of  the  great  towns  through- 
out France.  Emissaries  had  been 
dispatched  on  every  side,  from 
Lyons  and  Grenoble,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  errand  was, 
in  general)  coeval  with  the  entry 
of  tlieir  principal  into  the  rfietropo- 
lis.  In  ihe  South,  West,  and  North, 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
was  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  did, 
in  fact,  in  the  two  former  direc- 
tions, burst  forth  into  efforts  of 
rescue  from  the  military  yoke. 
Provence,  Languedoc,  Vivarais, 
the  Banks  of  the  Rhone,  Thou- 
louse,  and  Bordeaux,  were  quick- 
ly in  agitation,  and  the  scenes  of 
passionate  struggles  in  support 
of  the  white  flag.  The  custody  of 
It,  however,  had  been  every  where 


committed,  by  the  Bonrbona,  to 
the  devoted  auxiliaries  of  Bona- 
paite,  men  whose  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  soldiery,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  latter  had  been 
more  loyally  disposed  than  their 
commanders,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  ensure  universal  de- 
fection. In  this  state  of  things  all 
the  efforts  of  an  unarmed  and  not 
perfectly  unanimous  population, 
must  have  ultimately  proved  fu- 
tile, and  the  power  of  the  aword 
in  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  have 
been  completely  established,  not- 
withstanding the  later  commotions 
of  which  we  shall' have  occasion 
to  speak)  hod  not  the  allies  en- 
countered and  shivered  it  with  the 
same  instrument. 

We  have  seen  how  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  and  the  eighth  milita- 
ry division  in  which  they  were 
included,  were  situated  with  mai^ 
shal  Massena,  to  whom  and  to 
general  ASoUit,  who  acted  in  the 
same  spirit,  that  division  had  been,' 
with  a  credulous  reliance  on  thnr 
honour  and  oaths  of  allegiance, 
improvidently  entrusted.  The  in- 
habitants of  Marseilles  shed  some 
blood  in  a  contest  with  the  garri- 
son, and  even  when  subdued,  re- 
tained an  indignant  and  menacing 
aspect.*  Those  of  Thoulouse  who 
had  manifested  the  moat  lively 
zeal  for  the  royal  cause,  eui^rised 


•  On  the  6th  February,  1816,  Ihe  !n- 
habitnnts  of  the  dcparlment  of  Iht 
months  of  l/ie  R/itnt,  preiented  •  petl- 
litiii  to  the  ciiamberof  deputies,  calling 
for  justice  on  the  head  of  marshalMM- 
seni.Thia  pecition  contaiiii  a  full  expo- 
sition of  his  treison  towards  the  peli- 
tinn;ra  and  the'  kins'.  1*  alle^t,  >s  a 
tact  of  public  notonety,  that  persons 
with  passports  from  the  island  of  £lbs, 
hadreg;ularLyenrcTed  Marseilles,  uftdec. 
the  protection  uf  Hassena,  and  ipresil 
themselves  throughout  the  barracki  ss 
herJUs  of  iiuunectiun. 
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in  the  utne  inn  t(»la,  verc  uen 
writhing  to  the  las^  in  the  graip 
of  their  tonguerer*.  G«ncralB  Z-a 
Borde,  Caigagnr,  and  Caatan,  had 
carefully  trained  the  garrison  to 
the  declaruion  in  favour  of  Bona- 
parte*  whicii  took  place  on  the 
fourth  of  April.  This  declaration 
it  vas  necessary  to  support  by 
pointing  the  park  sf  cannon,  with 
lighted  naicbes,  against  the  city, 
and  introducing  privately  at  night 
a  reinforceinent  of  four  companies 
of  artillery.  A  few  wecki  antece- 
dent) general  Cavaagne,  as  com* 
xnandant  ad  interim  of  the  tenth 
military  division,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  duke  D'Angoulfme, 
some  phrases  of  which  will  be 
found  below,*  and  which  deserves 
to  be  collated  with  the  report  of 
general  De  Labarde,  from  Tou- 
louse, of  the  4th  April,  to  the  mi- 
nister St  war,  tanctioaed  by  gene- 
ral Caaiagne.  The  temper  and  at- 
titude of  the  population  of  Bor- 
deaux on  hearing  of  the  debarka- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  the  courageous 
deportment  of  the  duchess  D'An- 
goulfme  in  that  city,  the  measures 
of  seduction  and  violence  pursued 
by  generals  Clauael  and  Decaen,\ 
and  the  revolt  of  the  troops,  were 


'  imut  iwtake  (a  t^c  universal  happi- 
'  Deis  at  your  prrseiice.  They  gave  the 
'  first  as«ur»nce  of  thf  ir  love  far  the 

•  best  [>f  kinKH,  and  iheir  fidelity  to  the 
'dynHStyof  the  Bourbon  a. ...Th«  office  n 
'  of  every  ({Twle,  the  beuli  of  ulmlnii- 

•  tr^tion,  the  soldiery  of  every  descrip- 

■  tion,  commitsion  me  to  Uy  nt  the  feet 

■  of  yourroyil  hiBhness  the  lentimenli 
'  of  admiration,  be.  hc....I  ni  proud  ef 

•  ■  miuion  so  honourable  «nd  dear  to 
'  my  hi:aTt,  Uc.,..' 

^  Or  Ike  eleventh  d/ March,  "  Gcntnl 
Decaen  and  all  the  civil  and  miHiary  >it- 
thoritiea  of  Bordeaux,  hiitened  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  duchess  U'Angou- 
leme,  a  new  aiiurancr  of  the  most  in- 
violable fidelity."  Boidesui  Gaiette. — 


so  amply  detuled  in  all  our  ga- 
zettes of  the  day,  aa  to  render  it 
needless  for  us  to  dwell  upon 
tbem.  Montfielier  and  Jfumet  were 
reduced  at  tbe  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  Bordeaux 
and  Thoulousc. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  the  duke 
d^Angoiiltme  received,  at  Bor- 
deaux, the  intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  Bonaparte.  He  immediately 
concerted  with  the  military  about 
him,  an  extensive  plan  for  making 
head  in  the  rear  of  the  invaderi 
and  preserving  the  South  fh>m  hia 
yoke.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
depended,  however,  upmi  the  co> 
operation  of  the  generals  comman- 
ding the  troops  in  that  quarter, 
and  these— particularly  marshal 
Masaena  and  general  Gardenne— 
while  they  continued  to  maintain 
with  him  an  active  correspondence 
full  of  assurances  of  inviolable  fi- 
delity.' studied  only  to  obstruct  his 
progi'csB  and  throw  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  His  march  te 
Valence  was  in  some  tort  triimi- 
phanti  so  eagerly  did  the  it^abi- 
tarns  of  the  South  flock  to.  his 
standard,  and  such  was  the  enthu- 
siasn  of  the  national  guard  by 
whom  he  was  followed.  Bat  he 
was  doomed  to  experience  the 
moat  disgusting  treachery  on  every 
side,  and  soon,  from  the  defection 
of  the  regular  troops,  upon  whom 
he  counted,  obliged  to  retreat  to 
ManteUmart.  Pursued  by  general 
Gilly  who,  with  a  strong  imperial 
corps,  occupied  Pont  Saint  Mtfirit, 
he  here  found  every  avenue  shut 
to  his  escape.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  cajjitulate,  and  this  was  done 
on  condition  of  impunity  to  hts 
folEawers,  and  permission  to  him- 
self to  embark  at  the  port  of  Cettc. 


Getiend  Dtcaen  is  soon  after  entrusted 
by  the  enipcror  witli  the  command  uf 
Uie  Sih  and  lOtti  milituy  divisions. 
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The  convention  was  ratiSed  in 
form,  on  the  iih  of  April,  by  gene- 
ral Gititf,  styling  himself  common- 
dtr  in  chief  lif  the  intfierial  army  of 
the  loutA,  and  as  auchj  acting  of 
course  with  full  powen  Yet,  gen- 
eral Grouchy,  charged  also  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  royal  corps, 
refuKd,  on  his  approach,  to  permit 
the  execution  of  that  part  of  the 
capitulation  which  concerned  the 
prince  himself,  whom  he  dcclsred 
his  prisoner,  until  the  will  oS  Bo- 
naparte on  the  subject  could  be 
known.*  For  this  act  Grouchy  re- 
ceived immediately  the  ataff  of 
marabal  of  the  empire,  with  in- 
structions, however,  to  cause  the 
duke  to  be  safe^  escorted  to  Cette, 
and  there  to  be  allowed  to  embark. 
The  motive  of  this  seeming  gene- 
routy  cannot  be  mittaken.  The 
dew  position  of  the  usni'per  both 
as  to  his  domestic  and  foreign  re- 
lations, made  It  too  bozBrdous  a 
policy  either  toconsign  the  prince 
to  the  bte  of  the  duke  d'Enghein 
or  to  retain  him  in  France. 

Tlie  duke  de  Bourbon  had  re- 
paired to  La  VendSe,  from  which 
more  was  expected  in  aid  of  the 
royal  cause,  than  from  any  other 
province  of  France.  But  LaVcndie, 


*  According  to  the  Moniteur  of  tha 
loth  df  April,  General  Xirouchy  writes 
thiu  to  the  mhliiter  of  war.  "  The  wild 
enterpriK  fMauffourftJ  at  the  duke 
lyAngoaleme  is  at  an  end.  The  duke 
bu  cB|ntut»tcd.  Deterted  hj  all  the 
troops  of  the  line,  he  was  left  with  only 
IjOO  men  and  6  pieces  of  cannon." 
"BeiKn  to  believe,"  laya  Grouchy,  in 
a  reporttotlie  emperor  himielf— "  that 
wlut  I  am  moit  ambitiau*  of,  la  to  be 
j^UcedDCBTtoyourniajesty,  in  order  to 
renew  the  proofi  of  my  fidelity  and  de- 
votion."— There  is  a  very  aitisfactory 
account  of  thia  affur  of  (tie  duke  tP^n- 
gmilfme,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  JU- 
eit  £fe»  afetaliaai  de  Carmieroyale  Si  midi 
Kiu»  In  ordrtt  du  due  li'.^nimleme,  par 
Mm  Suteau, 


of  which  marshal  Soult  was  hono- 
rary governor,  as  the  most  to  be 
dreaded,  wus  the  best  secured,  and 
the  duke  bad  but  time  to  embark  at 
Nantz  on  the  3Sth,  to  escape  cap- 
tivity. The  troops  and  the  emissa- 
ries of  Bonaparte  moving  in  every 
direction  in  considerable  numbers, 
precluded  all  opportunity  of  cora- 
tnned  or  concerted  reustancc.  Ge- 
neral Morand,  one  of  his  aid-de- 
camfit,  was  deputed,  at  the  head  of 
several  columns,  to  fiatrol  the 
west  by  forced  marches,  and  over- 
awe the  inhatntants  with  a  mock 
cUsplay  of  power  and  resoIutian< 
The  general  published  on  the  3d 
of  April,  at  Nantz,  a  proclamatioa 
worthy  of  any  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors of  1796,  or  of  the  era  «f 
'93.1npointof  ribaldry,  fimfaronade 
and  bombast  of  every  kind,  there 
is  nothing  beyond  it,  even  in  the 
reports  of  Barrere,  or  the  address- 
es of  the  revolutionary  committee 
to  the  unfortunate,  but  noble*  peo- 
ple, who  have  been  so  often  the 
victims  of  these  blustering  apos- 
tles of  despotism. 

General  Morand  tells  them  tbat 
a  numerous  army  had  been  confi- 
ded to  him,  by  his  august  and 
magnanimous  emperor,  which 
was,  then,  traversing,  in  divisions, 
their  cities  and  fields,  to  secure 
tranquillity)  that  the  blood  flowing 
in  the  veins  of  the  brave  soldiers, 
was  the  most  noble  and  pure;  that 
they  had  done  more  for  the  glory 
of  France,  in  twenty-five  years,tben 
their  ancestors  had  done  for  four' 
centuries;  that  themiracle  wrought 
in  the  return  of  Bonaparte  proved 
him  to  he  the  man  of  Providences 
that  he  bad  arrived  in  his  capital, 


•  Whoever  has  read  the  inlcreBtinj 
Memoira  of  Madame  La  Htc/ii-Jacgaetin 
will  readily  concur  in  giving  tbiii  epi- 
thet  to  the  Vendeuii. 
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bone  lik«  a&ttiM  upontbe  ahoot- 
den  flf  his  people,  amid  their 
sbouts  of  joy  and  tbeir  benetlic- 
tkuu.  a»d  shielded  4y  tiie  buckler  <if 
the  Eternal;  tfau  fullof  the  thought 
of  htfi  great  desliiiiies,  inaeeeaaibU 
SO  all  httnian  ftosnians,  he  CQines  lo 
(natch  them  itcaa  assaask^,  &c. 
he!  fcc.  Thus  was  the  West  kept 
doWDt  loOD,  however,  to  break  out 
iDIo  eruptions  which  it  would  have 
required  mote  of  the  glittec  of 
bayonets,  and  the  phantasma^- 
ria  of  proclamaiions  to  quell,  had 
DDt  the  buckler  qf  tke  £/rma/been 
Srangsly  withdrawn  from  the  man 
of  Providence,  and  his  miraculous 
reign  brought  lo  a  speedy  close. 

In  the  North,  9ft  eUewhere,  the 
Sarritan*  early  attlled  the  qiies- 
tion  of  BubniiitsioD  Cor  the  inbabi- 
tiUs.  Marshal  Jourdan  had  been 
ealrusted  with  the  commajid  of 
the  15th  military  divisiDH,  and-  fix* 
ed  his  head  quarters  at  Rauen. 
We  have  an  order  of  the  day  of 
the  marshal  of  the  loth  March, 
and  an  address  to  the  king  in  the 
name  of  all  the  miliury  (^  his  di- 
viaim,  of  the  aante  date,  which  de- 
nounce Bonaparte  as  a  despot  and 
public  enemy,  swear  inviolable  fi- 
delity to  the  Btiarl>(in&,  and  pledge 
the  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  de- 
fence- Yet,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
moDth,  the  bannent  of  the  "  public 
ODemy"  waved  throughout  the 
11th  military  diviuon,  and  on  the 
Jtb  June,  we  find  the  marshal 
himself— member  of  hi&  house  of 
peers,  under  a  new  double  oath  of 
allegiance  in  his  military  and  civil 
character.  In  his  "  order  of  the 
<Iay"Jusi  cited  the  marshal  adds, 
"  I'he  ridiculoux  enierprize  of 
Bonaparte  tends  to  deliver  over 
our  country  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  and  to  bring  the  foreign  troops 
back  upon  our  tcnllory."  He  had, 
thus,  as  every  intelligent  oflicer  of 
the  a,rmy  niu.u  have  likewise  had, 

Vol.  I. 


a,  ciesr  fotcaight  ol  th^  fatal  con' 
sequences  o£  the  retuiii  of  YivM.^ 
parte.  This  circumstance  Consti^: 
tuea  Butkily  the  gbtlt  of  thtiir' 
concurrence,  while  the  lAode  of  it 
i>  io  shockingly  disgufttfUl.  Wbtf 
but  the  most  sel&sh  or  reckless  t)f 
men  could  consent  to  engage  in  so 
desperate  a  game  at  the  exiwnSe' 
of  country?  What  was  there  irt 
the  administration  or  ten'dency  af 
the  govemmeDt  of  Louis  XVIII. 
to  be  compared  with  the  evils  in-, 
cident  to  a  new  struggle  Witti  all 
Europe— without  even  uking  initf 
the  account  the  great  prob^nlH^ 
of  his  prompt  restoration  (mdtr 
circumstances  still  more  favorabW 
to  the  success  of  the  pretended  de-' 
signs  of  hia  liimilyi 

At  Caerti  the  emperor  #aA  )n> 
stalled  on  the  S3d  March,  by  le. 
proclamation  with  the  signatiire  ol 
merBhal  Augereaii,  whose  ardent, 
address  to  the  army  ni  bfoiir  of 
the  Bourbons,  of  the  I4tb  Ap^ily 
1814,  remains  upch  record  in  tW 
files  of  the  Moniteur.  The  duktf 
of  Albufcra,  DHtrShal  ^ucheti  the' 
royal  governor  of  Ahiace,  hnlAd 
his  old  master  in  ait  tftthUsfainic 
order  of  the  day,  oA  the  23d.  at 
Strasbourg;  planted  the  tri-colooN 
cd  en^gna  throughout  hifl  juris- 
diction; became  a  memrber  6f  the' 
imperial  house  of  peet^on  the  5th 
Juite;  and  so  far  forgot  NapoleoiV^ 
after  his  secund  abdication,  as  to' 
hasten  again  in  August,  fioTfl  Rn- 
anne  to  Parts,  to  bear  to  Louis' 
XVIII.  the  homaffe  of  hit  fieraOTUii 
devotion.  At  Orleans,  general  Fa- 
Jul,  tlie  commandant,  hui^cd  the, 
tri-coloured  flag,  on  the  Stat  of 
March,  but  marshal  Oouvion  Si. 
Cyr,  with  general  Dupoiit  and  a' 
pait  ot  bis  divisiun,  eniercd  the 
city  immediately  ai^er,  pat  Pajol 
under  arrest,  and  re -established, 
iioiuiiially,  the  authority  of  the 
king.  Ip  the  course  of  three  day*) 
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the  marihal  himself  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  the  torrent,  retired  from 
the  city  in  the  night,  repaired  to 
Parix,  and  we  read  in  the  Journal 
de  C£mtiire  of  the  8th  April,  that 
"  he  appeared  at  the  IcTce  of  his 
Imperial  majestf,  who  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him."  The  same 
gazette  of  a  later  date,  announces 
a  new  oath  taken  by  marahal  St. 
Cyr  to  his  Imperial  mijjesiy. 

No  delay  occurredi  nor  were 
any  means  neglected  which  saga- 
city and  diligence  could  supply, 
in  providing,  alter  the  arrival  of 
Bonapane  at  Paris,  for  the  submis- 
sion of  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Personages  of  more  authority  than 
could  be  found  in  the  course  of  his 
march,  were  sent  forth  as  mis- 
sionaries, clothed  with  ample  pow- 
er of  violence,  menace,  cajolery, 
and  fiction  ud.  Hbitum.  General 
Droitet  count  cPErlan,  but  a  few 
days  before  the  royal  commandant 
of  the  16th  military  division)  and 
w4>0  as  we  have  said,  presided  at 
the  acquital  tii general  Excelmant, 
was  deputed  to  Lille,  and  caused 
the  return  of  Bonaparte  to  be' cele- 
brated in  the  cathedral  on  Easter 
Sunday,  by  a  te  deum,  at  which 
mamhal  Ney  most  devuutiy  assist- 
ed. Ney  was  also,  on  a  mission, 
the  honorable  nature  of  which,  and 
of  the  others,  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  statement, 
which  he  made  on  his  trial.  "J  set 
out  from  Paris  en  the  33d  of 
March,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  for 
Lille:  I  received  in  that  city  a  very 
long  letter  from  him,  in  which  he 
directed  me  to  travel  the  whole 
northern  and  eastern  frontier  of 
France,  from  Litlc  as  fur  as  Lan- 
dau.  \  exercised  the  character  of 
extraordinary  commissary.  My  in- 
structions expressly  enjoined  it  up- 
on me  to  declare  every  wfiere  that 
the  emperor  neither  would  nor 
could  wage  war  beyond  the  fron- 


tiers of  France,  aetording'to  at'' 
rangement*  concluded  at  the  Uland 
qf  Elba,  between  him,  EnTlandand 
jtii»triai  that  the  emfirett  Maria 
Lovita  and  the  king  of  Rome  were  to 
remain  at  Vienna  aa  hottage*,  until 
he  had  given  a  free  centlilulion  W 
France,  and  executed  aU  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty;  after  xohich  the 
viaa  to  join  him  with  her  ton  at 
Pari:" 

In  the  great  scheme  of  deln* 
sion,  with  which  the  hero  came 
already  armed  from  the  island  of 
Elba,  the  points  upon  which  he 
laid  most  stress,  were— .an  ami- 
cable understanding  between  him 
and  the  two  great  powers,  Aus- 
tria and  England;  the  re-establish- 
ment of  liberty  in  France,  in  the 
shape  of  a  limited  monarchy;  and  .^ 
a  complete  reformation  of  his  fii- 
reign  policy,  founded  on  a  suppo- 
sed radical  change  in  his  charao 
ter  and  views.  By  means  of  the 
first,  be  hoped  to  intimidate  the 
friends  of  the  royal  cause;  of  the 
second— to  propitiate  the  mass  <A 
the  people,  and  to  aiford  a  pretext 
to  the  soi-disant  republicans  to 
devote  themselves  to  his  service; 
of  the  third,  to  conciliate  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  Europe,  and  dupe 
the  foreign  cabinets.*  All  his  old 
auxiliaries  in  the  innumerable  de^ 
vices  of  imposturet  which  entered 
into  his  original  plan  of  domina- 
tion, were  now  set  to  work  on  ad- 

•"  In  order  to  engage  ths  public  opi- 
nion," savs  f\«iche,  in  his  Ute  pliuntive 
epistle  to  the  duke  of  Wellinglon, 
"  Napoleon  waa  forced  to  announce  (hst 
England  and  Austria  supported  htra." 
Such  is  the  mural  code  of  the  vevolu- 
lionury  scbuitl.  Convenienee  is  always 
— corRjM/nirn.  Nothin^can  withstand  the 
farce  of  circumtUncei— that  ii,  of  im- 
mediate  interests,  or   desperate  pat- 

■  "  Considering,"  lajs  his  Senate  in 
their  act  for  his  ilepoBition,  of  April 
3d,   1814,  "that  he  has  always  made 
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dresses,  and  repUei,  circulars,  and 
reports,  adapted  to  gixe  a  temp«>> 
rary  credit  to  the  falsehoods  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  bring  the  Bour- 
bons into  disrepute  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  story  ai  frudtd  right*, 
tithrt,  firiett-cr^ft,  See. 

We  have  seen  that  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  announce,  in  his  de- 
cree of  the  18th  March,  from  Ly- 
ons, that  "  the  dearly  beloved" 
spouse  and  son  were  to  be  crowned 
in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing month  of  May.  This  tale, 
imi^ined  to  produce  the  twlief  of 
an  understanding  with  Austria, 
«as  repeated  in  every  possible 
form.  He  had  selected  Camol  as 
his  minister  of  the  interior— ob- 
viously to  secure  for  hi»  domestic 
frauds  the  support  of  the  reputa' 
ti(Hi  of  the  inflexible  repTibUtatif— 
upon  whose  subserviency  to  any 
tttabUthed  government,  he  Icnew 
he  could  rely,  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  circular,  dated  33d  March, 
which  the  new  minister  of  the  in- 
terior addressed  to  the  prefects, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
"  the  emperor  would  soon  present 
his  august  spouse,  and  the  prince, 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  to  his 
people;  that  they  would  he  crovn- 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  field  of  May, 
and  lake  their  place  on  the  throne, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon." In  addition  to  this  oflicial 
statement,  the  newspapers  were 
made  to  speak  of  couriers  from 
Austria,  who  announced  the  spee- 
dy presence  of  these  precious 
pledges,  while,  throughout  the  de- 
partments, and  even  within  ten 
leagues  of  Paris,  bulletins  were 


URG  of  the  [ireii  to  fill  France  and  Eu- 
rope with  miarc pre lentnt ions,  falite 
majumB,  doctrines  favoui-able  to  des- 
potiim,  and  insults  on  forsign  govern' 


circulated,  containing  an  account 
of  their  anival,  and  of  all  the  ce- 
remonies that  bad  accompanied 
their  entrance  into  the  capital. 
There  waa  a  littleness  in  some  of 
the  expedients  of  imposition  prac- 
tised on  this  head,  which  beggars 
alt  description,  and  mnst,  indeed, 
be  nearly  without  parallel  unless  in 
the  transactions  of  the  native  go- 
vernments of  Corsica.  We  have 
it  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
the  principal  tradesmen  of  Paris, 
especially  the  milliners  and  jewel- 
lers, were  instructed,  and  for  a 
long  time  continued,  to  affect  to 
be  monopolized  by  preparauons 
for  the  re-appearance  of  the  em- 
press in  surpassing  splendour. 
The  government  entered  directly 
into  this  pe'ity  game  of  inueiidos. 
"  The  a|iartmentofthe  empress  in 
the  Tiuileries,"  says  the  official 
journal  of  the  6th  of  April.—"  is 
now  receiving  its  furniture;"  and, 
earlier,  on  the  3  lat  March—"  I'he  . 
equipages  of  the  empress  set  out 
from  Versailles  the  37th  of  this 
month,"  Sec. 

The  tenacity  of  the  emperor 
Francis  in  refusing  intercourse  of 
whatever  kind  with  his  son-in-law, 
and  his  full]  hearty  concurrence 
in  all  the  hostile  measures  of  the 
league,  of  which  be  was,  in  some 
sort,  the  chief,  are  now  foots  of  ad- 
milted  notoriety.  We  beg  the  rea- 
der not  to  lose  sight  of  them,  in  pe- 
rusing the  fallowing  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  official  jburnals  of 
Bonaparte.  Journal  de  l'£ni/Urr  of 
the  SOih  March  — ^"M.  de  Montron 
has  been  sent  to  Vienna  with  im- 
portant de  spate  be  s."-^Of  the  3d 
April. — "  The  emperor  received 
yesterday  at  his  levee  tUmnat  fa« 
voui^ble  news  from  Vienna."— Of 
the  39th  April.—*'  The  emperor 
of  Austria  has  refuted  to  ugn  the 
manifesto  against  France."— -M o- 
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^tpur  of  tbe  5th  of  Mar_«  We 
ftf^  ^surei)  4>t  couriers  arrived 
^KfcUBritajr  from  Austria." 

14.  8tta  Mar.~»It  is  ceruin 
fhat  thero  is,  m  this  moit^nt,  ao 
^change  of  couriers  between  the 
pabinet  of  the  Thuileriea  and  ihat 
ot  VicnnS'  The  emperor  bin  said 
fg  cotxM  Camot,  "  I  siill  hope  that 
BBBCc  will  noi  be  interrupted." 

Id.  9th  May.  "it  is  permilted 
yiB  to  hopC)  that  the  actual  es* 
phan^e  of  oouriera  between  the 
p&luncts  of  the  Thialrriet  and  that 
pf  Vienna,  is  not  foreign  to  the 
IcqiiKiUdatian  of  the  peace  between 
fim  tiro  nations." 

Jd.  I  Ith  Hajr.  "  It  ii  generally 
t>Blicve<)  (hat  Austria  has  decided 
)iponiiiBlntaiaiD|;  neutrality  in  case 
pf  WH.r.  There  (a  a  #uii|our  gene- 
rally current]  that  an  envoy  ex~ 
traprdinary  arrived  this  morning 
firoin  the  empisrpr  of  Austria." 

)d.31st  Hay. !' Tq*<I>F  a  oourier 
frqin  Austria arriyedHt  II  o'clock; 
a\  ppnsequence,  the  great  review 
announced  Ibr  this  da^  Jb  postpon- 
pf],  and  the  council  of  state  has  or- 
aeotbled  at  the  Thuileriea,  hit  ma- 
jesty present."— S 3d.  "  A  rpgular 
porrespondence  ii  maintuined  be- 
tween the  emperor  Napoleon  and 
the  empress,  with  the  consent  of 

Pould  wft  Hippoae  any  Uiuiia. 
^ion  to  the  Cffrontety  of  the  inipe- 
rial  wiinsters.  it  would  have  been 
impaasible,  from  the  ootKt,  to 
ioaintain  this  groutul  by  the  side 
j»f  the  declaration  of  the  congress 
1^  Vieuna  of  tbe  13th  March, 
which  reached  Paria  as  soon  as 
Bonspartc  himself,  had  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  paper  been  ad- 
V^ltted.  There  wata,  at  first,  no  he- 
sitation, however,  in  stoutly  de- 
nying the  reality  of  its  existence. 
H  ^  fKrtain  pretended  declaration," 
aafi  the  Jturval  de  CEmfdrt  of 
the  93d   March,  "has  been  sent 
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into  aoitie  of  the  depaniaeiiis-v 
whkh  declaration  was  fatMTcaied 
at  Paris;  the  news  of  a  later  date 
from  abroad  make  no  mention  ef 
it."  The  scheme  of  diBsimiilatiixi 
on  this  head  was  persisted  tti  until 
the  14th  April,  when  the  miuiatet 
of  police  published  the  -paper,  al- 
leging it  to  be  aia^ipation  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Louit  XVill.  it 
the  Congress. 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  ■ 
reply,  this  minister  was  chatted 
with  a  formal  exposition  of  the 
matter  to  the  council  of  sttfc,  and 
speaks  roundly  as  followa. 

"  It  is  demonstrated  that  this 
piece-*{the  dedaratlonof  the  13th 
March)  which  could  not  have  been 
signed  l^4he  minister^  of  Austria, 
of  Rusaia,  of  England,  and  of 
Prussia,  emanated  from  tbe  Bour- 
bon legation  at  Vienna,  which  le- 
gation has  added  -to  the  crime  of 
ttrovoking  assassihalioat  that  of 
forging  the  signatures  of  the 
taembers  of  the  Congress.  Tba 
proofs  of  this  shall  be  seitt  to  the 
counoU  of  ataic." 

That  the  people  might  >ot  be 
roused  from  the  security  in  vhich 
he  wished  to  hilt  them,  with  re^ 
pcct  to  the  oontinuaaoe  bf  peacci 
Bonaparte  rtifused  to  consider  tlus 
declaraiiop  a»  one  of  hottidtif.  Ill 
reviewing  the  nation^  guaid  on 
the  IQth  April,  he  stated  to  thenii 
in  a  set  speech,  that,  «s  yrt,  ht 
knew  qfno  cnemiet. 

On  tbe  heels  of  the  declaration 
of  the  ISth  March,  followed  tbe 
treaty  of  Vienna  of  35th  of  the 
tame  month,  which  binds  tbe  al- 
lies of  1814  in  a  solemn  league 
for  his  dethronement,  and  stip"?- 
lates  the  contingents  of  men  and 
money  to  be  furnished  by  each  for 
this  purpose.  The  Swiss  diet  pub- 
lished their  resolution  to  embark 
in  the  same  enterprise,  by  u>  ener- 
getic proclamation  of  the  34tb  of 
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March.  The  emperor  of  Ruuis  ' 
denounced  mv  an  th«  4ih  of  April, 
in  *  proctamHtinn  U>  his  ariniest 
tbe  king  of  PrusiiH,  also,  in  two 
procluDfttionB  of  the  Tth,  In  which 
he  called  up  the  Landwehr  and 
Landtirum.  On  the  Sth  of  April« 
England  iransmilted  m  Vienna  bnr 
Ibnnil  ratification  of  the  treatf  of 
the  35th  March  at>d  a  ircatjr  of 
acceisioo  of  the  aamo  tenor  was 
tigned  on  the  a?lh  of  Apral,  be- 
tween Prusua  af  the  ohe  t)artk  and 
tbe  HBiled  provinces  and  f^eecitiea 
of  Germanri  of  the  athtr.  Pmcla- 
nwtiona  were  addressed,  in  tho 
course  of  the  aafne  Tnonth,  by 
iieKriy  all  the  priocifal  columand- 
fers  ef  the  allies,  to  tlleir  armies 
to  prepare  tbeia  for  bonilities.  la 
the  debate  which  taok  place  in  the 
^tidh  parllameDt,  on  the  SBtb 
April,  cobcerning  the  political  rc- 
la^eBs  with  France,  ihe  itiiniatry 
laequivocbUr  prttDouncetl  tjie  ex- 
ineace  ef  a  Biate  uf  wu*.  Is  the 
beginning  cff  April,  the  couriers 
of  ihe  Frenob  miniMer  of  foreign 
affdirs,  chaiiged  with  daapdtchea 
for  the  foreign  powerst  urere  either 
lent  back  or  arrested,  and  all  dt- 
planatic  interoowse  witli  Nwpo- 
leomraa  pertanptorilp  denied.  The 
king;  of  Spain  iuaued  a  long  and 
vehement  matilfesio  ia  &vour  of 
Louis  XVIII.  on  the  3d  of  May. 
sod  on  the  ISlh  of  the  satne 
month,  sppeared  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  congi'esi  of  Vi- 
eoiM,  in  support  of  the  declaration 
of  the  13th  March;arepDn  scarce* 
if  excelled  by  any  slate  paper,  in 
force  of  argument,  and  calculated 
to  leave  no  ray  of  hope  to  France, 
as  to  the  continuance  of  peace, 
but  by  the  innmediate  expulsion  of 
the  usurper.  We  have  made  this 
enumeration  here,  to  enable  our 
readers  fully  to  appreciate  the 
lan^fuage  held  to  the  national 
guud,  and  tbe  further  illuatrationa 


we  shall  hav6  oecuion  to.  f;ive)  «f 
the  impudent  policy  which  dicta^ 
ted  thai  longua^. 

The  choice  erf  the  ministers  and 
eounseltors  of  state,  and  of  ib* 
public  lunctionaries  in  genenli 
was  speedily  Inade,  out  of  thoB4 
who,  found  in  the  sctvnil  dbpan^ 
ments  of  adminlstratlDn  by  tb4 
Bourbomi  had,  through  >  mistakeit 
policy,  be«n  confirmed  in  theit 
posseision.  The  re-o t-gsni zaiiott 
both  of  Ihe  civil  and  tniliUry  go* 
Vcrnmem  ccffisumed  but  a  few ' 
days,nd  hroi^t  upon  the  stagA 
nearly  the  Seme  dfamtti»-ficrionm\ 
evidently  mot«  at  homfc  in  the  im( 
perial  than  tW  royal  costume.  Tbett 
began  the  great  jugK'c  ef  vA^ 
dresses  and  protfestationsj  and  it  it 
incredibU  with  what  eSVonier]^ 
and  activity  it  was  played.  TM 
men  wtt«te  names  are  subseriheil 
to  the  opprobrious  decree  (J  bU 
expalsion  from  the  tfat^m^,  isstied 
by  the  ftenate  on  the  4th  Aprilt 
IS  14^  nffw  press  ferwsrd,  as  hb 
Ininistei't  and  ceUrtecllors  of  stalei 
wiEhthabltOwinp:  ammde  henora^ 
Me.  "  SiT«,  Receive  Ihe  bomsge  of 
ysur ;^iri/itf  ■ri-vatiM,  who  bavC 
been  so  cruelly  tried  during  yoar 
shsence,  and  art:  now  so  cOmpietfr| 
ly  indemnified  by  ynur  presence. 
Providence,  who  watches  over  our 
destiniesi  has  re-opened  to  yott 
the  psth  of  tbe  throne.  The  fatti 
ate  tafii/ieci.  Your  majesty  has  re- 
stized  the  reins  of  empire  in  the 
midst  of  the  benedictions  of  the 
people  and  the  srmy.  Your  majesty 
wishes  to  forg;et  that  we  have  been 
tbe  masters  of  the  nations  who 
■urround  us.  Happy  are  they, 
sire,  who  are  called  to  co-operatfl 
in  so  many  sublime  acts  as  ihota 
which  y»n  meditste.  These  will 
secure  for  you  with  posterity^ 
that  is,  when  the  time  of  adulation 
shall  have  gone  by— the  title  at 
fstbcr  of  yinir  coimtry.  Yourbetie- 
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fits  vill  be  gtnranteed  «t 
children  bt/  the  auguu  heir  « 
your  majesly  ia  now  fireftaring  to 
trovm  at  theficH  i^  May."  In  the 
address  from  which  these  pas- 
Bagea  are  taken,  we  are  also  lold 
that  the  Bourbons  had  learned 
forget  nothing;— end  ^et,  it  has 
the  uenaturea  of  three  regicide; 
two  of  whom  had'  enjoyed  the 
highest  stations  under  I.ouis,  and 
the  third  been  suffered  to  rail  at 
the  Bourbons  with  impunity. 

The  members  of  the  council  of 
•tate  begin  by  assuring  his  mBJesty 
of  "  their  devotion,  their  grati- 
tude, and  their  respect  and  love 
for  his  sacred  person."  Being  par- 
ticularly charged  with  the  task  of 
poling  the  people,  and  justifying 
his  majesty's  violation  of  his  pact 
with  the  allied  powers,  they  tell 
him,— that  all  sovereignty  is  with 
the  people;  that  the  Bourbons  had 
wished  to  govern  and  oppress  the 
people  by  emigratiom  that  the 
Bourbons  were  preparing  the  re* 
establishment  of  yfti(/a'  rights  and 
titheti  that  the  senate  had  no  right 
to  alter  the  c<»istitution  of  the  em- 
pire and  pronounce  his  forfeiture; 
that  his  abdication  not  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  could  dot  re- 
lease  him  from  his  obligations  to 
them;  that  even  if  he  could  have 
abdicated  for  himself,  he  could  not 
aacri6ce  the  rights  of  his  son;  that 
his  abdication  was  only  meant  to 
pi-event  a  civil  war;  that  if  the  ad- 
hesions and  oiiths  tendered  to  the 
Bourbons  covld  ever  have  been 
iinding  on  those  from  -whom  Ihey 
tame,  they  must  have  ceaied  to  be 
«0,iia  soon  (u  the  government  which 
received  them  ceased  to  exist;  that 
the  emperor  is  to  guarantee  by 
new  institutions,  all  free  princi- 
ples,^-and  again — that  he  could 
not  abdicate  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation." 
.   To  all  this  and  to  sinular  dia- 


couracs  from  the  court  of  Cassa- 
tion, the  court  of  Accounts,  he. 
and  the  Institute,  who  remind  him 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  bis  "  sponso 
and  sen,"  he  replies,  generally,  in 
the  aGBrmative,  and  tells  them,— 
"  that  princes  are  but  the  first 
citizens  of  the  state;  that  kings 
exist  only  for  the  people;  that  the 
imperial '  throne  is  specially  dis- 
tit^uished  by  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  created  by  the  nation; 
that  his  device  was  alljor  the  nation 
and  for  frtmce;  that  he  renounced 
all  ideas  of  the  great  evifiirr,  of 
which  he  had  been  only  laying  the 
foundation  for  fifteen  years."— We 
might  alnKMt  imagine  that  we  had 
again  the  General  Bonaparte  of 
96,  and  97,  declaring— that  "  the 
French  republic  had  swora  hatred 
to  tyrants,  but  fraternity  with  tbe 
people;  tha;  he  would  peiish  rather 
than  allow  an  attempt  against  )i. 
berty  and  the  (directorial)  consti- 
tution; that  his  civil  as  well  as  hU 
military  career  would  always  be 
conformable  to  republican  princi- 
ples." It  is  equally  curious  to  re- 
tiree the  Firtt  Conml  in  tbe  con- 
trite Emperor.  We  have  but  to  go 
back  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  re- 
public, to  find  him  utking  of  "  the 
people  the  sovereign  of  all,"  •'  of 
tbe  pct^le  from  whom  all  power 
is  derived)"  "of  liberty  and  equali- 
ty," of  his  oath  to  have  a  republic, 
founded  on  civil  liberty  and  na- 
tional representation,  of  his  inra* 
riable  determination  to  maintdn 
both,  and  consult  only  tbe  happi- 
ness of  tbe  nation,  to  shun  wan  ff 
amiition,  tTc* 


The  reader  is  reEerred  for  all  this 
and  much  more  of  tlie  same  purport  to 
Goldsmith's  valuable  compilation  of 
the  matiifestoi,  proclnniitionB,  dis- 
iitnea,  decrees,  he.  extracted  from 
the  Monitejr,  nf  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
as  Genetai  in  Chief  of  the  Hqxd^ican 
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There  is  a  striking  eiaHogy,  too, 
between  the  addresMs  and  circii- 
lirs  of  the  public  authorities  of  the 
epoch  of  bis  conaulatei  aa  to  the 
deliaeationa  of  the  man  and  his 
maxims  of  government,  and  those 
upm  which  we  have  been  animud- 
Tcrting;  onljr  that  the  latttr,  with 
respect  to  tbe  principles  and  style, 
approach  nearer  to  the  conven- 
tional and  directorial  eras.  This  is 
not,  however,  so  much  matter  of 
surprise,  since  we  have  nearly  the 
lame  list  of  names  attached  to  the 
public  documents  at  all  these  pe- 
riods. The  address  of  the  imperial 
council  of  slate  has  quite  the  air 
of  a  revuluiionary  catechism;  the 
proclamations  from  Gulf  St.  Juan, 
the  oflicial  narrative  of  the  march 
thence  to  Paris,  even  the  orders  of 
the  day  for  the  nulitary,  make  fr«> 
^aent  appeals  to  revolutionary  feel- 
ings and  principles,  and  abound 
with  revolutionary  associations  and 
reminisce nces;  topics  so  hateful 
and  so  inttustriously  suppressed, 
before  his  visit  to  Elba.  The  hero 
had  become  again  a  worshipper 
UidajiostlB  of  the  rights  of  man. 

The  motives  of  this  singular 
transformation  are  suRiciently  ob- 
vious, and  will  exhibit  him  in  novel 
and  curious  situations.  He  fore- 
SBvtbat  his  armies  might  not  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  him  thivsui^h 
the  struggle,  in  which  he  was  to 
be  engaged  with  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Allies.  The  last  were,  indeed, 
to  be  cajoled  if  possible;  but  this 
was  a  forlorn  hope.  Even  the  bulk 
of  the  French  people,  particularly 
the  solid,  middle  classes,  although 
they  were  to  be  indefatigably  plied 
in  every  possible   wayi  would  yet 


Ajmica,  ss  First  Consul,  and  aa  Em- 
peror. London,  1813  "  The  part  of  tbii 
work,  which  treats  of  his  consulate, 
brniihet  s  curious  rapjincifmenl  with 
•ut  I  object. 


be  hard  to  rouse  to  any  earnest 
or  peraerering  efTorts  In  his  sup- 
port. 

Where  then  was  the  sure  aux- 
iliary?— The  genius  of  the  Revo- 
lution, that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of 
jacobinism,  which  he  had  not  de- 
stroyed but  only  chained;  which 
survived  in  many  of  its  original  • 
agents  whom  he  had  estranged 
from  him,  but  not  irrevocably; 
which  could  always  carry  with  it, 
in  any  country,  the  mere  popu- 
lace,  and  especially  that  of  Prance 
of  whom  it  had  been  so  long  the 
leader  and  idol. — ^wtrich,  although 
once  let  loose,  would  prove  dan- 
gerous to  himself,  he  might  hope 
again  to  subdue  by  the  same 
means,  or  finally  propitiate  \yf  an 
equal  share  of  power.  The  genitis 
of  the  Revolution  was  -invoked, 
and  Bonaparte  stood  forth  once 
more  in  the  proper  shape,  the  child 
and  champion  of  jacobinism. 

The  members  of  the  school 
clung  to  him  almost  instinctively. 
Their  object  had  been  always— 
dominion;  and  the  name  of  empe- 
ror was  to  them  the  synonime  of 
equality,  or  liberty,  or  of  any  of 
the  caichwords  which  they  had  of 
old  used  to  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object.  If  Bonaparte 
were  willing  to  indulge  their  fa- 
vourite passion,  for  which  they 
wanted  but  scope,  he  would  answer 
as  well  as  any  other  shrine.  If  they 
could  but  entangle  him  in  their 
own  snare,  they  might,  if  they 
found  it  convenient,  dethrone  him, 
and  thus,  while  they  indulged  their 
proneness  for  revolutions,  exercise 
a  fair  retaliation.  Like  Romulus, 
he  might  ascend  to  heaven,  from 
the  bosom  of  bis  faithful  senate. 

Carnot,  the  Coryphceus  of  the 
sect,  the  ark,  as  it  were,  of  the  new 
covenant,  the  acting  executor, with 
PouchS,  of  the  Convention,  him- 
self warily  provided  this  soothing 
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federary'  ^  U  ih«  empcFVF  wera 
leas  sure  of  the  force  of  his  tJia- 
meter  ;i^  tbc  purity  of  lu*  rcio- 
luiioBB,  he  ought  consider  himielf 
i|S  placed  between  tvo  quickaandsi 
the  partiz^ni  of  th«  dethroned 
4yiiK»iy,  and  t/i^te  ijf  lie  R^uiti- 
am  lytfini  but  the  first  cantiM  rt' 
gain  what  they  couid  not  keep;  the 
last  undeceived  b;  ft  long  experi- 
CBce,  an4  bound  by  gratitude  ta 
the  prince  who h«s delivered  thera, 
bsvc  become  hit  most  zoaleus 
defeDdeFHi  their  candor^  as  well 
known  as  wu  their  philanthropic 
enihusiaa^i,  environs  the  throne 
occupied  by  the  auguit  fonnder  of 
a  new  dynaU;,  who  maHes  it  hia 
ijoatt  to  b»ve  sprung  from  our 
popular  Fanlu."  (Report  to  the 
Chamber  of  Repreaemativea.) 

Tbeir  old  habit  iotg  which  they 
^ouid  naturally  relapse,  of  preach* 
ing  the  abstract  rii^hts  of  man,  and 
vtuBing  about  Jeudalilt/  and  afis- 
tocracy,  serves  tu  explain,  in  con- 
junction with  the  new  policy  of 
Bonaparte,  the  revolutionary  tone 
of  their  circuhtrs  and  addresses. 
The  necessity,  for  their  own  pur- 

Eises,  of  reconciling  the  world  to 
m,  prompted  them,  no  lens  than 
the  abjection  of  their  natures,  to 
the  ijBost  unqualified  panegyric  of 
his  character  and  intentions.  Bona- 

Sarte  had  rendered  himaelf  as 
ightful  to  the  best  portion  of 
the  French  people,  as  they  had 
rendered  their  Jacobinical  liberty. 
They  had  ibund  it  adviseable  to 
4eck  her  out  in  the  colours  of 
a  real  goddess;  so  tliey  deemed 
it  expedient  to  invest  hiiti  with  the 
attriUutes  of  an  Augustus  or  an  An- 
toninus,  that  the  public  eye  might 
bear  to  look  towurda  him,  with* 
out  expecting  an  apparition  like 
the  Minotaur  or  the  Chimara. 

In  attending  to  what  has  been 
here  said,  we  may  undersutn<l  why 


qwmt  Ctamt  rcowBod  bitfafal  u 

hiioi  and  dtfemM  6im  niiA  ex- 
tremt  xtifty  M  be  avqwa  in  hu 
3den»airt  qod  why,  after  having 
«pukt»  of  hiaa  opprobriooBly  in  U* 
letter  to  ihe  king,  ibe,  u  bis  miais-i 
ter  qf  the  interior,  take»  Ibe  lead 
in  ibtf  »ew  apotheosiB,  There  can 
t»  so  f  qbitdi^ttce  to  an  ciiaUiali-. 
ed  governmeni*'  more  complete; 
no  surcen^r  nf  consclenoe  morft 
absolute,  than  is  implied  in  tbc  ein 
tr^ets  wbieh  we  shell  proceed  In 
give  From  the  circular  (J  this  Ke- 
hubtkau  to  the  prefects,  dated  only 
tbe  day  after  his  notuukatioQ  aa 
HtiniMer  of  the  interior.  It  is  a 
suital)le  companion  for  bis  iA- 
Htructiotis  to  the  same  autboritioa 
concerning  the  Field  of  May- 
bom  wluch  wc  have  quoted  a  pas- 
sage above. 

"  The  emperor  has  honoured 
"  me  with  the  appointment  ot 
'*  minister  of  the  interior,  and  I  ant 
"  sure  that  my  relations  with  yoB 
■'  will  be  agr^able  to  me,  because 
"  your  zeal,  your  devotion,  and 
"  your«8ortB  will  be  iodefatigablc 
"  to  meet  worthily  the  oonSdence 
"  of  his  majesty'  The  empeivrt 
"  surrounded  hy  the  army  and  the 
'*  people,  has  traversed  his  statea 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  sweetest  eino- 
"  tionsi  his  march  offered  through' 
"  out  the  image  of  a  triuni[^al 
"  pomp;  and  this  pomp,  formed 
"  by  enthusiasm  alone,  has  not. 
"  cost  a  tear  to  one  of  bis  subjects* 
■<  whom  he  every  where  called  his 
"  children,  who  saw  again  in  bim 
"  a  taiber  wholly  occupied  witb 
<<  their  happiuesa  and  the  national 
"  gloi"y-" 

'*  Tbc  Qfticial  papers,  printed  in' 
"  the  Monheur,  have  already  made 
''  known  to  you  the  magnanimous 
>*  intentions  of  our  legitimate  s6- 
"  vereign.  Lose  not  a  moment  in 
"  disseminating  them  by  every 
"  means.  Impress  yourselves  deep^ 
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» If  whh  tlie  iliMAdoiis  which  t&ti 
"  emperor  htm  evpreBwed  fM*  ifci! 
«  happiness  of  the  people,  smd  Irf 
«  Mr  unite  mm-  rff'afti  to  tau4e  a 
"  flrince  to  be  btloiMd  n>Ao  it  rea- 
««  tvrtd  to  ut  by  Pr^iibintet,  and 
"  Who  gueranteta  to  m  equality  of 
«  civit  righcsikc." 

In  aModmin^  le  tris  feitones, 
th«  veterana  af  the  revohition,  Bo- 
mt»rK  had  convertet}  wbat  might 
have  proved  a  band  of  formidable 
Msailuts  into  one  of  indefatigable 
devotee*.  But  tb«ir  ca-aperalion 
wn  of  no  g^at  oonsequence  with' 
out  that  of  the  populace,  and 
■ometbing  more  was  neceMary  for 
the  latter  than  the  mere  example 
of  raen,  vhote  frequent  apostacies 
had  divested  them  near^  of  alt 
credit.  To  the  populace,  then,— 
to  tfa«  wild  landcs,  the  credulity. 
tile  Bbjecledness.  the  corruption, 
aiiA  headlong  pesBions,  which  pro- 
ducedthe  revalutionaiy  orgies  and 
enormities,  a  direct  appeal  was 
made  by  rubing  every  where  the 
fatal  whoop  of  Uierty  and  equality, 
linked  with  the  phrase  emfieror, 
whtch,howerer  diKordautlr  it  may 
soond,  WB9  t<eceived  in  a  sente 
Congenial  with  the  true  revolu' 
tlonaty  acceptation  of  the  two 
Others.  The  people  of  att  classes 
Kere  invited  to-  unite  themselves 
in  /edemiiens,  that  were  to  have 
llie  effect  of  kindling  a  popular 
enthusium)— 4in  enthunasm  to  be 
after  ward  M  directed  against  the 
BourbonBUid  the  allies,  under  the 
ittiRfcdiate  guidance  of  the  ardent 
spirits  and  revohitionaiy  despera^ 
dues  of  the  provinces  andthe  /au- 
iourgt,  who  had  sunk  into  inaction 
and  oblivion  during  the  first  impe- 
rial reign.— The  popular  federa- 
tiunf  were'  quickly  formed,  in  a 
spirit  and  with  attributions  rather 
beyond  the  intentions  and  wishos  of 
the  federation  of  the  Thuilevies'. 
W*    bavfr  federationt   in   Lyons, 

Vol.  I. 


Sirasbrnfrgi  Dijoa,  Brittmr,  he. 
with  oer responding  committeest 
central  eoRiTAtttees,  committees  of 
Buperviaton,  he.  and,  in  genend,  all 
the  appemfeges  of  the  association* 
of  the  same  name  so  famous  in 
the  early  petioth  of  the  revolutloD. 
The  imperial  federatiimt  included 
the  lowest  classes  of  society,  inter^ 
changed  signals  and  pledgea, 
scattered  recruiting  patrols  in  eve- 
ry direction,  and  made  the  coun- 
try resound  with  cries  which,  but 
for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
term  emfieror,  would  have  induced 
the  idea  of  a  rettogresaion  to  the 
year  '93.  it  was  the  revril  du  fieu- 
file  in  the  spirit  of  that  era, — an 
exhumation  of  jacobinism  in  its 
vulgarest  forms,  and  with  its  cha- 
racteristic nomenclature. 

We  should  attend  to  the  lan- 
guage ef  the  constitution  of  one 
of  these  societies,' and  of  some  of 
their  addresses,  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  their  character,  and  into 
(he  possible  consequences  of  their 
i«.organization,  had  the  allies  al- 
lowed their  prophet  to  remain  on 
the  throne.  The  reader  will  do 
well,  also,  to  took  back  into  the  po-' 
pular  institutions  and  topics  of  '93, 
and  make  the  comparison,  that  he 
may  fully  understand  the  drift  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  difficulty  wbictt 
might  have  been  experienced  in 
mastering  again  the  elements  of 
anarchy,  after  they  bad  been  thus 
set  wild,  or  combined  according- 
.  to  their  natural  tendencies. 

The  Jederaiive  fuel  proposed  ta 
the  five  departments  of  Brittany, 
was  received  as  a  model  through- 
out France,  with  no  great  variation 
in  the  rest,  but  in  the  prelimina- 
ry addresses,  which  were  more  or 
less  revolutionary  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  writers.  It  is 
exceerlingly  long,  and  we  cant 
therefore,  do  no  more  than  make' 
a  few  extracts,  fitted  to  show  its 
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Bpirit.  The  fint  ■rticle  stBtes,  that 
the  citiaeni  of  the  five  depart- 
ment!, derated  to  the  oational 
cause  and  to  the  eTDperariare/e- 
derattd.  The  second,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  aisociatioQ  is  to  conse- 
crate dl  its  powers  to  the  propa- 
l^tion  of  liberal  principles;  to 
ii/iread  light  among  men  gone  at- 
trayt  to  ketfi  the  fmiUe  mind  ufl  lo 
the  level  cf  circumttaneest  to  de- 
feat all  machinations  against  liber- 
ty, the  constitutions,  and  the  em- 
peror. The  sixth  article  refuses 
dl  political  authority  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  establishes  a  moral  fio- 
lice.  The  fif\h  declares  admissible 
citizens  of  whatever  rank,  age,  or 
profession.  The  sixth  runs  thu»~ 
*'  The  confederates  form  part,  ip*o 
facto,  of  the  natkinal  guard,  and 
are  not  an  insulated  corps.  The 
confederacy  is  only  a  means  of 
uniting  more  closely  the  friends  of 
country,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  em- 
peror, and  leaving  apart,  in  odioui 
itituiaiiort,  the  Frenchmen  who 
would  desire  the  shameful  yoke 
of  foreigners,"  fee.  The  seventh 
article  relates  to  the  eorreiftontUng 
tommittariei,  &c.  The  pact  is  to 
cease  to  be  obligatory,  when  his 
majesty  should  deign  to  announce 
that  the  danp;ers  oif  the  country 
were  past.  There  is  an  obvious  de- 
ugn  throughout  several  of  the  re- 
atriclions,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  give,  while  it  unbinds 
and  sets  on  the  champions  of  libe- 
ral principles,  an  air  of  moderntion 
to  their  intentions,  and  tu  provide 
a  muzEle  and  reins,  with  which  to 
keep  them  in  the  imck  of  fealiy  to 
theemperor.  Tbe  tusk  wasdiflicult 
so  to  attemper'the  license  granted, 
as  to  preserve  his  majesty  himself 
from  a  recoil. 

The  confederation  of  Burgun^ 
apostrophises  the  allied  sovereigns, 
in  this  good  old  strain:—"  Mad- 
^  men  that  ye  are!  Free  as  our 


"  fiithers,  and  worthy  of  being  «>t 
"  him  whom  you  have  chosen  to 
"  proscribe,  ve  have  adopted.  He, 
"  against  whom  you  have  declared 
"  wai^-welll  it  is  he  whoiu  wo 
"  underuke    to  defend.  We  are 


*'  diers,  and  very  soon  two  milli<»ii 
"  of  armed  men  will  laugh  at  yow 
"  menaces,  and  force  you  to  throw 
"  yourselves  on  their  clemency." 

"  What  can  the  proud  race  of 
"  kings,  that  menace  as,  do!"  ex- 
claims the  fcderaticMi  of  Lyooa^- 
"  Brave  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
"  bouring  deportments,  the  Lyon- 
:'  esc  obtest  you!  They  propose  to 
"  you  a  holy,  and  fraternal  confede- 
"  ration.  Let  ut  renew  that  alliance 
"  wtueh  made  king*  Irtmble  at  the 
"  aurora  qfUberiy,'  Let  us  cement, 
"  in  the  &cb  of  an  im/dout  league, 
"  that  solemn  pact  which  is  to 
'■  render  futile  all  their  etforts." 

The  federation  of  the  depart 
mentofthel-DfirrrCAarrnrr,  isnot 
leas  ardent: — "Lettheluke-warm, 
"  the  cowards,  and  traitors,  learn 
"  from  us,  that  there  are  yet  bravo 
"  men  enough  to  terrify  and  over- 
"  whelm  all  the  kings  of  Europe 
"  who  may  dare  think  of  giving  ut 
'  chains.  Let  us  unite  by  a  pure 
"  and  fraternal  tie;  let  danger 
"  heighten  our  courage,  if,  indeed, 
"  it  be  possible  to  add  to  it.  Let  us 
"  be  as  constant  as  intrepid;  war- 
■'  riors  without  ceasing  to  be  dti> 
"  zens;  terrible  without  ceasing  to 
"  be  virtuous.  Countrymen,  ye  are 
"  Frenchmen,  as  we  are;  your 
*'  souls,  too,  glow  with  the  sacred 
"  fire  ci  liberty.  Long  live  J^apo- 

We  cannot  abstain  from  copymg 
further,  a  passage  or  two  of  the  pro- 
clamation oi^afederatet  to  the  in- 
hatutantsof  Aoanne,  "The  cries  of 
"  Uberty  and  national  indefiendtnee 
"  resound  on  every  side;  they  are 
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« fiw  presage  or  victory.  What 
"  French  heart  doea  not  palpitaie 
"  at  tbeae  noble  namet!  jit  the  au- 
*■  rera  of  the  revolution,  they 
*<  avoke  our  heroes;  they  saved 
"  France,  menaced  then  as  she 
*'  is  now,  by  a  conafliracy  qf  kinga. 
«  The  emfirrory  at  the  head  of  the 
«  French  army,  ahoayi  himae^the' 
*  (rrror  rtf  hoitile  iking't,  advancn, 
"  and  break*  the  ckmn»  of  nation*!" 
Well  might  the  royalists  and 
the  better  classes  who  rementber- 
tA  the  tone  of  the  era  of  the  am- 
bulatory guillotine)  tremble  when 
they  heard  this  language  from/m 
andAo^  patriotic  associations.  We 
may  conceive  the  consternation  of 
this  description  of  persons  in  Pa- 
ris, when  they  heard  that  the 
workmen  erf  the  faubourg§  of  St. 
Antoine  and  St.  Mareeau,  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  those  of  the 
other  faubourg*,  had  confederated, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  read  an  address  from  them 
to  their  feUaio-titizens  and  eom- 
radea.  In  this  address,  wnlten  by 
the  aitomey-general  Tkuriot,  a  re- 
^oide  of  the  most  fiery  and  Ban- 
guinary  character,  the  workmen 
denounce  the  odious  declaration  of 
the  13th  and  33th  ef  March,  the 
proclamation  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
of  the  Sth  of  April,  and  the  tacri- 
legiout  ftrojeeta  of  the  foreigners. 
"  Had  it  not  been,"  say  they,  "  for 
**  treason,  the  enemy  would  never 
"have  penetrated  into  our  feu- 
**  bourgs.  Happen  what  may,  the 
"enemy  ahall  never  enter  them 
"  again.  tVe  wiiA,  by  our  altitude, 
"  to  ttrike  terror  into  the  traitor* 
"  toAo  detire  the  degradation  xf 
"  their  country  onee  more.  We  pro- 
"  raise,  we  swear,  that  the  capital 
"  shall  never  agun  receive  laws 
"  from  strangers,"  The  address 
coDcludea  with  an  additional  oath 
to  defend  the  capital,  to  which 
tbeyi'the  confederated  workmen  of 


the  bubourgs,  eontecrate  them- 
aetve*'  This  federation  immediate* 
ly  gave  rise  to  another,  with  the 
epithet  of  Parieian,  on  the  same 
plan,  and  with  similar  or  worse  in- 
gredients. The  address  of  the  'se- 
cond calls  for  men  without  fear  or 
refiroach.  The  leading  members  of 
these  federation*  held  nocturnal 
Assemblies  of  counsel  and  fraterni- 
Esiion.  They  reciprocated /latn'oa'r 
banquets,  at  which  they  echoed  the 
toasts  and  songs  of  the  aurora  o/* 
liberty,  in  a  tone  of  correspondent 
sublimation. 

The  gazettes  were  even  allowed 
"  to  recognize  in  the  language  of 
the  federates  of  1 8 1 5— that  of  the 
fiure  fiairiou — of  the  friends  and 
brothers— of  '93." 

The  Joumai  de  t'Emfiire  of  the 
33d  May,  spoke  yet  more  openly 
and  significantly.  "  The  enemiea 
"  of  the  people  are  leaguing  a- 
"  gainst  liberty:  the  people  league 
"  in  federations  to  support  ii.  The 
"  congreas  of  Vienna  revives  the 
"  treaty  of  Pilnitz;  our  provinces, 
"  Lyons,  Dauphiny,  Burgundy, 
"  renew  the  old  federation.  If,  on 
"  the  subject  of  the  federation*  of 
"  the  faubourga,  we  are  reminded 
"  qf  revolutionary  time;  let  it  be 
"  recollected  that  the  tame  eautee 
^'/iroditce  the  tame  effect*}  that  the 
**  aggresaor*  of  the  fteo/iie  must  be 
«  alone  re*/ianaible  for  the  eviU 
"  vjhich  they  dread,  while  they  yet 
"  continue  to  firovoke  them." 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Bo- 
naparte at  Paris,  his  bust  was  borne 
in  triumph  by  the  military  and 
populace  to  the  cofTee-house  called 
Montantier,  of  the  Calais-royal, 
which  had  been  the  principal  ren- 
dezvous of  the  disaffected  oEBcera, 
and  was  the  habitual  resort  of  the 
worst  adventurers  of  every  class. 
The  inauguration  was  performed 
with  rites  suitable  to  the  place, 
and  called  to  mind  that  of  the 
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kust  of  MuM  in  the  glorioua  d^t 
.of  '93  The  fia/ait-royal  rung  Kiib 
drunkcp  Uiouts  and  inflaniautnrr 
harangues,  with  obacene  couplets 
chftunud  m  revaluiionarjr  airs,  and 
.wi(b  toasts  rioiously  quuSed  to 
fiere  la  vioUtte,  a  ukkname  of 
blandishment  moat  graciously  ac- 
cepted by  bis  raajeaty  of  all  the 
Gauls.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  imperial  bust  vas  crowned 
with  the  kannet  rouge-,  like  that  of 
Marat,  but  the  ofGcial  account  of 
this  edifying  ceremonial,  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  uvammaua 
cries  of  -vive  la  UbertS,  and  vine  la 
conttUutiaii,  which  marked  the  oc- 
casion. 

This  scene  was  the  proper  pre- 
lude Co  another  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  the  ilfustration  of  the  new 
position  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  bis 
character  as  the  creature  and  hero 
of  the  rerolution.  On  the  I6tb 
May  be  received  in  person  the— 
oiivriirt  Jedirit^-lht  federative 
labourers,  in  the  cgurt-yard  of 
tix  Thuileries.  They  assembled 
V  nine  in  the  morning,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  thousand,  and 
marched  thUb^r  witb  drums 
beating  ^nd  colours  flying,  and  vo- 
ciferations that  shook  the  bouses 
of  the  capital,  to  say  nothing  of 
ill  e0ect  upon  royaUat  traitan. 
His  imperial  majesty,  haying  re- 
connoitred them  at  full  gallop,  adr 
(jressed  them  to  the  following 
effect.  "  Federate  soldiera,  I  am 
come  back  abne  to  France,  be- 
cause I  counted  upon  the  patriot^ 
ism  of  the  inhabiumta  of  the 
south,  of  the  peasantry  of  all 
France,  of  the  labourcrt  qf  the 
great  citiea..  My  reliance  was  well 
founded.  I  see  you,  with  pleasure, 
^bout  me.  I  accept  your  offer.  I 
have  confidence  in  you.  Without 
apprehensions  for  the  capital,  since 
you  will  have  the  charge  of  its  de- 
fence, I  shall  proceed  to  the  fron- 


tiers to  manoeuTre  the  armyj  and 
defend  our  aoil,  if  the  king*  dart 
ailact  iia.  Long  live  the  natinnl" 
The  nation  of  the  faubovrg^^ 
tbe  »aaa  culatUa,  with  whom  ha 
was  now  solemnly  ratifying  his 
league — answered  bim  by  demw)' 
strations  and  cries,  which  startled 
and  scandalized  even  tbe  fiere  vi»> 
ietie  himself,  at  the  aarae  tima 
that  they  struck  terror  iqta  tha 
whole  city.  The  aaiurnalia  of  this 
celebration  surpassed  the  fesiinl 
of  the  bust,  and  forced  the  sfficia) 
reporter  to  remar|t  in  his  relatioR 
of  the  affair,  after  propnuncing  as 
eulogium  on  the  good  dispos^tioDS 
of  ihe /ederalet-^^  But,  the  D«nt 
of  tbe  emperor  waa  heard  in  some 
places,  blended  with  songs,  vhic^ 
recalled  a  too  famou«enoch  (meaur 
ing  that  of  '93)."  'HiesB  songs 
werot  in  &ct,  among  tbe  m^stani- 
mating  of  the  repertory  of  that 
"  too  famous  cpoch;".^sucb  as 
the  Carmagnole  and  the  Maradl- 
laiae.  The  squeamishness  of  the 
narrator  on  this  occasion, can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  an  eKtraonfi> 
nary  familiarity  induced  in  .the 
use  of  the  new  rtfraia,  «r  cho- 
rus of  "  emperor;"  for,  they  had 
been,  before,  and  ou  a)i  side^ 
abundantly  reproduced  with  the 
same  burden,  and  officially  en- 
couraged. "  Yesterdsyt"  sajrs  th? 
Journal  de  I'MnapiTc  of  the  l5tk 
April,  "  the  play  of  the  Horati 
vas  given  at  the  TTieaire  J^ravcai^ 
The  pit  called  for  the  Maraeiilsiaa, 
and  sung  strophes  of  it,  iiuerming' 
ling  them  with  cries  of  tdve  la  Ur 
berti,  vive  Pemfiereur."  Tbe  capi- 
tal  and  the  provinces  trembled  al 
the  sound i  the  more  so,  when  th^ 
saw  the  military  de4)ot — (a  curt* 
oui  and  instructive  spectacle)-** 
surrounded  by  republican  minis- 
ters and  adriscrs,  as  a  matter  <4 
mutual  neceasity;  with  tham  in- 
voking the  ravolution  under  all  its 
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idtributUi  but  that  of  »  repubUc; 
raising  the  piostrnte  genius  of  jk- 
CubinUmj  embodying  it  anew  in 
some  of  its  most  redoubtable 
shapca;  and  oppoaing  it,  sb  his 
shield)  to  tbe  royaiitm  of  Fruice, 
wd  tiie  boatilitics  threatened  from 
abn»d. 

in  the  decree,  dated  at  Ljpoa, 
the  13th  March,  the  French  peo- 
ple were  pruQUsed  •'  an  extraor- 
dinary  aaaenibly  of  the  Field  of 
May  in  the  month  of  May  ensu- 
ing) in  order  that  meaaurea  might 
be  then  taken  to  cprrect  and  modi- 
fy the  imperii  cwostitutiont,  ac- 
cording to  the  interest  and  will  of 
the  nation."  The  coronation  of  the 
empress  and  ber  son  was,  aa  wo 
ba«e  aeeoi  to  farm  a  leading  feature 
of  the  tnmsactioDi  but  this  wai) 
for  good  reasoDft,  indefinitely  ad- 
jouroed.  Let  us  see  what  course 
{be  iDodi£caiioa  of  the  constitu- 
tioiia  and  tbe  assembly  itself  took. 
Upon  count  Camot,  as  miitiatar  of 
the  inteiior,  and  a  rcpublicaa  yet 
in  some  repute,  devolved  tbe  ar- 
ntogement  of  ttus  impertam  triclt 
of  EtMe.  He  ifaued,  fbrlhwUh,  a 
bpdy  of  instructions  to  the  prc- 
fecta,  concerning  the  Field  of  May, 
frotu  which  instructions  we  have 
Already  made  an  extract  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  presence  of  the  em- 
press a^  her  son.  Touchiog  the 
correction  and  modificatiai  of  the 
imperial  c(»istitutioos,  he  styles 
tbe  decree  <■  an  homage  rendered 
to  tbe  great  and  eternal  principles 
of  civiliaatioo,"  and  exdaimiH— 
"  Whu  a  grand  and  Gt>e  spectacle! 
that  of  a  hero,  tbe  idol  of  the  ar- 
ray,  declaring  from  the  height  at 
tbe  ahuid,  where  he  had  been  pla- 
ced by  the  suffrages  of  tbe  people, 
and  the  soldiery,  that  he  holds  all 
bis  power  from  themt  and  that  be 
is  going,  in  concert  -with  the  de- 
puues  oi  the  nation,  to  found  an 
alliance  between  moDarcbical  pow- 


er, and  the  iodependence  of  uf  en> 
lightened  people!!" 

According  to  the  decree,  aad 
these  instractiMia.  ihc  "oonMkit- 
tiooal  organization  of  the  oountry" 
was  to  be  simultaneous  with  tha 
asaemMy,  or  to  be  its  chief  pur* 
pose.  But  this  organixation  v*Bt 
in  the  beginning  of  Apnl,  ti^nS* 
ferred  to  a  committee  of  old  m* 
publicaDS,*  who  completed,  in  con* 
cert  with  the  empernr,  op  ihe  SOth* 
"  an  aci  addiitatiai  tt>  Ihe  conitilu- 
lio»*  if  lAe  rmfiire,"  which  wal 
■BiMUOced  in  form  from  the  im> 
penal  palace  on  the  S2d.  On  th« 
same  day  an  imperi^d  decree  a^ 
peared,  fixing  the  36lb  May  t^ 
■'  tbe  extrw>niinary  aMcmbly."  I| 
eascted)  moreover,  that  the  newi 
sapplement  to  the  impeiial  coa> 
atitu^fls  should  be  submitted  to 
the  lUffrBges  of  the  people  at 
lai^,  aod  to  tht  acttfitance  of  tha 
armiet!  tliat  the  result  of  the  polls 
should  be  proclaimed)  and  the  ad* 
ditional  act  promulgated  at  tim 
Field  of  May.  This  promolgatJos 
was  to  take  place,  ahtolMebfy  and 
iKut  to  be  affected  by  the  sute  oS 
the  polls;— -a  pleasant  mode  of  le- 
gislaiing,  "  according  to  the  will 
of  the  nation!!" 


'Camot,   R«ed«r«r,  RepuutI,  Ben. 
iimiB'Conatant  de  Rcbecque,  &c.  Thia 

Urt— -BeMjamm  Contlaat—H  deiiignsted 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ai  the  ablest, 
and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  one  of  the 
Tuoit  conatetent  ^littcims  of  Europe. 
Tbe  point  of  Ilia  Eonnitency  u  not 
quits  ■»  clear  si  that  of  bii  sbUi^.  The 
moBt  eloquent,  Tchement  philippic, 
wiitten  against  BonapuKe,  at  the  pe< 
rlod  of  bis  approach  to  Paris,  was 
from  tht  pen  of  Benjamin  Cnnrtant, 
and  puhliihed  in  the  Parisian  Awr- 
nct  ikt  JMaU  m  the  I9th  Marek,  ISU. 
In  tbe  manUi  of  April  feUaaitg,  be 
accepted  from  Napoleon  the  place  of 
counsellor  of  state,  and  consented  to 
play  a  principal  part  in  ihe  mockery  of 
dnm^tin^  the  *■  adititionii  act  to  the 
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Eight  dRfs  afterwards,  h»  mi- 
je«tf ,  "  eontidering  thai  nrmrtf 
ttonte*  Jbreed  Mm  to  abridge  the 
,  Jbmr»  wideh  he  had  ftrofioaed  to 
foliojo  in  the  eomflletion  ^  the  ad' 
diiional  act,"  put  forth  anoUier 
decree,  by  which  he  convoked  the 
electoral  colleges,  as  of  old,  that 
the^  might  name  repreientaiiTes, 
uid  then  repair  together  to  Paiis— 
to  ftroeltdtn  the  attoption  of  the  act 
additional,  ice.  Thua,  "  the  ho- 
mage to  civilization"— *>  the  grand 
and  beautiful  ipectacle"  of  Camot, 
reaulvcd  itaclF  into  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  a  supplement  to  the 
old  imperial  constitutidna;— the 
Field  of  May,  bo  far  from  being  a 
field  of  Bcrudny,  revision,  and  dis- 
cussion, as  promised,  dwindled  in- 
to one  of  promulgation;  and  the 
*'  eitraordinary  assembly"  into  a 
convocation  of  heralds  for  an  edict, 
framed  without  their  concurrence. 

Had  the  fate  of  "  the  additional 
act"  been  made  to  depend  upon 
the  result  of  the  polls,  still  the 
|wt>ceeding  mnat  have  been  illuso- 
ry. No  precaution  was  enjoined, 
by  means  of  which  it  could  be  de- 
fer mined  what  signatures  were 
teal;  or  that  the  same  individual 
had  not  signed  i«  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent places.  Franco  was  in  the 
crisis  of  a  revolution,  agitated  by 
civil  war  in  the  south  and  west; 
under  duress  in  all  parts,  from  the 
excited  spirit  of  the  army,  >vhose 
ready  adheaion  to  the  act  could 
not  be  doubted.  What  scope,  then, 
was  there  for  a  clear  judgment  or 
a  free  raanifeMation  of  opinion  on 
the  occasion!  The  whole  number 
of  affinoative  votes  which  the  go- 
vernment ventured  to  adduce  as 
the  sum  of  the  registers,  upon 
which  the  people  and  the  army 
were  called  upon  to  inscribe  a 
aintple— yes,  or  nor— ^tid  not  ex- 
ceed one  mUlianf  two  hundred  and 
tixty  thotttand.  If  from  <this  amoant 


we  deduct  the  anRrBgea  whicli 
came  of  course— those  of  the  mili- 
tary—.of  the  vast  multitude  of  men 
in  office— of  the  federates,— those 
which  we  may  presume  to  hare 
been  extorted  by  fear,  or  other- 
wise illegally  obtained,  the  propor- 
tion of  voters  out  of  a  population 
of  thirty  millions  ti  reduced  al- 
most to  utter  inHignificance,  Thee 
number  stated  by  the  goremment, 
—not  more  than  the  one  sixth  of 
what  the  country  could  furnish 
upon  the  principle  adopted  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,— would  have  been 
hardly  sufficient  to  bear  out  the 
"  additional  act"  had  not  its  ad- 
mission been  firovidettth/  made 
independent  of  the  polls.  Only 
30,000  votes  were  counted  for 
Paris,  which  should  have  given 
150,000.  The  public  labourers, 
journeymen  of  the  manufecturea, 
shoe-blacks,  he.  marched  in  grand 
procession,  with  an  array  of  ban- 
ners—<o  tign  the  coiutitution! 
With  the  higher  character  of 
knonledge  and  general  respecta- 
bility which  our  labouring  classea 
possess,  and  from  the  uniform 
spirit  and  simplicity  of  our  insd- 
tutions,  this  proceeding  would  be 
natural  and  edifying  in  the  United 
States;  but  in  France  it  could  only 
be  disgusting  and  preposterous, 
unce  a  very  small  proportion  atone 
of  this  description  of  her  popula- 
tion could  even  read,  much  leaa 
comprehend,  the  metaphysical 
constitution  of  siity-aeven  articles 
submitted  to  tbeir  approbation. 

The  electoral  colleges  con- 
voked by  the  decree  of  the  30th 
April  were  to  choose  national  re- 
presentatives by  virtue  of  the 
"  additional  act,"  even  before  the 
registers  for  the  votes  upini  it 
could  he  closed.  T^aentynine  of 
the  departments  sent  no  deputieis 
at  all.  In  many  of  the  depu^ments 
where  the  number  of  the  electors 
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eueht  ragvdarly  to  bvn  been  two 
and  three  hundred,  it  did  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  and  twenty. 

The  Field  of  May  could  not, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  got 
up  until  the  1st  of  June.  It  was 
then  held,  notwithstanding;  the 
paucity  of  votes,  the  enormous  da- 
nciencf  of  deputies,  and, the  "  un- 
accountable absence  of  the  dearly 
beloved  spouse  and  her  son."  The 
armies  were,  however,  idtuodanlly 
represented.  Fifteen  deputies,  con- 
usting  of  five  officers,  and  ten 
subalteras  and  soldiers,  appeared 
from  each  regiment;  fifteen  thou- 
sand grenadiers  of  the  old  guard, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  altogether  glittered  in  arms. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  libei'iy 
er  a  constitutional  monarchy  ever 
before  sprang  from  amid  such  an 
»my,  er  was  introduced  under 
such  forms  as  those  announced  in 
the  ftrogramme,  or  firogfiectua,  of 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, Count  de  Segur.  No  court 
ef  the  East  could  at  any  time  hare 
fiunisbed  cHie  of  greater  megNfi- 
cenoe  in  sound,  or  more  solemn 
minuteness  of  regulation. 

Never  was  there,  to  speak  seri- 
ously, a  more  ridiculous  and  sacri- 
legious parody  of  a  venerable  in- 
stitution of  antiquity.  Bouaparte, 
with  a  numeroui  and  splendid 
military  retinue,.— the  eld  imperial 
proceBBbn.— repaired  to  the  mid' 
fry  schrwl,  and  took  his  station 
upon  a  platform  raised  before  that 
greatedifioe.  The  ex-kings  Joseph 
and  Jerome,  and  the  Prince  of 
Cuune— Lucie n — who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  inhabiting 
thepaiaces  of  the  Luxembourg  and 
the  Palais-royal,  appeared  at  his 
side;  Jerome  and  Joseph  on  his 
l^ht,  and  Lucien  on  his  left, 
—all  three  clad  in  a  mantle  of 
vliitc  velvet.  Napoleon  himself 
was  attired  in  like  manner,  in  vel- 


vet of  the  finest  red.  The  nunistsrg 
and  marshals  of  whom  Matseaa, 
Ney,  liefebre,  Kellerman,  Moncejr 
and  Serrurier,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous, filled  the  neighbouring 
galleries;  while  the  pa^s,  cham- 
berlains, officers  in  waiting,  aides- 
de-camp,  &c.  were  group^  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  oppoute  to 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  FieU 
of  Mars,  stood  an  altar,  with  on 
array  of  prelates.  The  benches  left 
vacant  from  the  dearth  of  deputies 
were  occupied  by  the  amateurs  of 
raree-shows,  a  part  of  the  nation 
never    difficult    to    be    found    in 

The  melo-drama  commenced 
with  the  celebration  of  high-mass 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tour»t  w 
sisted  by  Cardinal  de  Bayanne,  and. 
four  bishops,  all  of  whom  had 
taken  the  oatha  of  fidelity  to  Louis 
XVIII.  not  a  twelve-month  be- 
fore. At  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
li^us  rites  so  shockingly  pro- 
fened  both  in  respect  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  functionaries,  and 
that  of  the  juggle  they  were  em- 
ployed  to  auspicate,  the  "  Orator 
of  the  Field  of  May"  followed  b/ 
five  members  of  each  electorat 
college,  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  and  declaimed  an  ad-  ' 
dress  "  voted  to  the  emperor  by 
the  national  assembly  of  the  FieM 
of  May."— We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, if,  notwithstiLndiDg  the 
facts  above-mentioned  as  to  the 
state  of  the  votes  and  deputation, 
the  orator  declares.  "  that  they 
were  assembled  /rom  ail  fioiata  of 
the  emfiire  around  the  tables  of 
the  law,  to  inscribe  thereon  the 
wilt  of  the  nation,  of  whose  voic* 
they  were  the  immediate  organs," 
In  addition,  the  emperor  is  treat- 
ed with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
many  trite  heads  of  abuse  against 
"  the  league  of  the  allied  kinga" 
and  the  inieniions  of  the  Bourbons; 
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— ii4d»lb0  «suat  tfRmiKPMiati  of 
M»  RKempanaUe  excBRcndes  and 
^n^  with  the  Hsurance  *f  th« 
etemit,  ufMnlmeas,  unboonrfed 
■opport  of  B  nation  «t  once  Mih- 
M.  (^eneraus,  ener^tic;  InleriUe 
in  it»  princrphea,  and  invaiiable  iit 
itt  pvrpoMa.  Ho  dtseovras  Miver- 
ed  M  Kebei^pierre'fl  fMtival  of  the 
Supremn  BeirHr  or  at  the  inatatla- 
iMn  of  the  Gioddeu  of  reason,  can 
he  Bftid  m  surpass  th«  address  of 
<■  the  orator  <^  the  field  «f  May," 
u  a  specimen  of  the  rtiapsodieHr, 
amphibological  stfle.  On  one  point 
it  is  particularty  emphatic  and 
positive; — that  victory  would  at- 
fend  the  imperial  eagles  in  the 
impending  stru^le;  or  that  the 
whoie  nation  woakt  perhh  with 
fcei"  hero  (A^o»  JitnOateur)  if  fall 
&e  must. 

The  reply  of  his  majemy,  no 
doubt  prepared  by  the  same  hand, 
liarmoniees  in  atl  respects.  It 
opens  thus— ^  Gentlemen,  electors 
of  the  colleges;  gentlemen,  defmtiea 
q/"  the  army  -of  land  and  tea,  la  the 
JMd  <^  May.  Emperor,  conant, 
soldier,  I  owe  all  to  the  people. 
France  has  never  ceased  to  be  the 
constant  and  onl^  object  of  my 
tfioughts  and  acttona."  The  reply 
proceeds  with  the  assertions— that 
be  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his 
people  like  the  king  of  Athens 
(C oil rua),-— that  his  throne  was 
only  dear  to  him  because  it  was 
f he /MUrtAum  of  the  rights  of  the 
people, — that  he  had  a  right  to 
count  upon  a  long  peace;  but  be- 
in|>  disappointed,  his  tirst  soti- 
citiide  was  to  organize  the  nation 
properly, — that  the  fteofiie  had  ac 
eeflled  hit  act  atldiuonal,  and  that 
mhen  the  unjust  aggreaams  of  the 
foreignert  mere  refietled, — a  ao- 
lenin  law  made  in  the  forms  pre- 
scril>ed  by  the  act  would  reconcile 
and  amalgamate  the  scattered  con- 


sAalionfl  ertNe'«nKpli^  M.  TUli 
hnt  undevtabinr  tra4,  in  fcotfa* 
adjournment  tine  die  of  the  Wrf 
«  corKsctiOn  and  AiAdMea^Mf  of 
the  oonstitutlons,"  for  wMch  tKe 
Fl«Id  of  Hliy  IMS,  VKlettMt^ 
meant.  Whtl«  "  the  additkmal 
act"  confirming  by  ha  *ery  title, 
the  previous  cenatitatiBm,  re«u»> 
ed  at  uRer  variance  with  them— 
nothing  was  done. 

When  his  majesty  fiiasfaoJ,  tbo 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  acting  ari 
grand  alnMn«^— drew  nAtr  to  the 
throne,  and,  kneeHng,  ptttsent- 
ed  the  gospels  to  his  majesty— 
who  swore  upon  them  **  to  nniii- 
lain  and  canse  to  be  maintuned 
the  cooatittttions  of  the  empire." 
The  prince  arch  chmceltor  (Cam- 
beceres)  then  came  fbrwardj  and 
Ih^t  of  the  sobjects,  look  the  oath 
of  obedienee  to,  the  eontHtuttvru  and 
fidtBty  to  the  emfiero*:  The  assem* 
My  repeated,  says  the  official  tiaP' 
rative,  with  a  unMrimom  voice->- 
mte  »vear  if  The  ceramoitiea  tei^ 
minated  with  the  arch  chancetlor** 
proclainiing,  amid  a  Soorlah  of 
drums  and  trumpets  and  the  roar 
of  artillery— ^Ant  lAe  tsnttilutiM 
mat  acee/iled.  Marshal  Soirit,  as 
major-general  of  the  armiea,  pnb^ 
lished  immediately  afterwards  a 
glowing  appeal  to  their  lore  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  shapo  of  a*  ofdef 
ffthe  daif.  "  The  mo»t  augutl  twe» 
ntony  hna  just  conaecrat^  our  iD< 
stitutions.  The  emperor  has  r^ 
ceived  [he  expression  of  the  wisheH 
of  the  entire  nation  with  regard  to 
the  additional  act,  and  a  new  oatft 
anites  France  and  the  emperor," 
kc. 

We  donbt  whether  Bonaparte 
seriously  expecied  to  dupe  the  fo- 
reign powers,  or  even  France,  by 
a  pageant  of  so  burlesque  a  tissue 
and  so  tame  a  conclusion.  It 
might  serve,  however,  to  divert 
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tbe:uteiitian  of  his  public  from  tbc 
general  course  of  things;  to  satisfy 
the  natiotul  appetite  for  spleodid 
iDuramerieai  and  to  entangle  more 
deeply  in  his  cause  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  in- 
terior thus  brought  forward  to  act. 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  bia  im- 
mediate acc<implic«B. 

This  tranMction  is  seen  more 
clearly  in  its  true  ligbt,  when  at- 
teniion  ia  paid  to  the  measures  of 
nolence  vbich  were  pursued  as 
well  after  as  belbre  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  coDitituiional  act. 
No  dictatorship  could  be  more  ab- 
solute than  the  personal  rule  of 
BoDftpane  up  to  the  end  of  his 
career  at  Waterloo.  It  was  exert- 
ed in  a  thousand  decrees  of  the 
most  arbitrary  ptirport^— looking 
to  the  prostmitoD  of  all  mal-con- 
tents,  and  the  production  of  mili- 
tary forcCf— without  reference  to 
any  constitutional  forms  whatever. 
By  one  decree  seventeen  indi' 
viduals  were  proscribed  and  their 
property  sequestered.  Tie  pro- 
perty of  the  royal  family  was  con- 
fiscated, as  well  as  that  of  the 
returned  emigrants  who  were  like- 
wise again  expelled  the  awt.  The 
royal  volunteers  who  had  enlisted 
for  the  defence  of  the  king,  were 
put  at  the  dispoMtion  of  the  minis- 
ter of  war,  to  be  enrolled  under 
the  banners  of  the  etnperor.  The 
patriotic  ofTeriogs  of  nHUiey,  fcc. 
made  lo  the  Bourbons,  were  ex- 
torted for  his  use.  The  whole  na- 
titmal  guard  was  called  forth,  and 
two  hundred  and  four  battalions 
put  in  requisition  for  the  frontier 
departments. 

For  the  better  execution  of 
measures  of  this  kind,  eight  lieu- 
tenant-generals of  police  were 
created,  and  dispersed  throughout 
IB  many  districts  inin  which  the 
empire  was  cast  for  them;  all  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  minister 

Vol.  I. 


of  ptdice  at  Paris.*  Twenty-three 
extraordinary  commissaries  were 
sent— at  the  same  time  that  the 
>'  act  additional"  was  published — 
into  the  tweniy-tbree  mitilary  sec- 
tions, with  powers  equal  to  those 
wbich  the  commissaries  of  the 
Convention  had  poasessed.t  We 
may  conjecture  bow  ihey  were  ex- 
ercised from  the  declaration  made 
in  his  place  by  otie  of  the  new 
peers  of  Bonaparte,  that,  in  his  de- 
partment— among  the  smallest  of 
the  empire^— eighty  individual* 
bad  been  carried  off  from  their 
houses  without  any  form  or  pro- 
cess of  law.  The  extraordinary 
commissaries  dismissed  obnoxious 
persons  A-om  the  public  offices 
exiled  or  imprisoned  them  at  dis- 
cretion, made  forced  levies  of  men 
and  money  under  various  new  de- 
nominations, suppressed  at  random 
writings  or  intelligence  deemed 
unfavourable  to  their  views,  and 
brought  home  the  military  des- 
potism to  every  doorj^  while  the 
lieutenants  of  police  established  ■ 
reign  of  concentrated  terror  uiKler 
the  name  of  a  ^lice  of  observa- 
tion. All  this  was  done  by  virtue 
of  decreet  of  the  emperor;  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  in 
detail)  by   circulars,  arrfit^s    and 


•  "The  lieutenants  of  police,"  says 
FnucM  in  hii  letter  of  inntnictifna  to 
them,  "  are  created  in  order  to  com- 
mUnkate  with  more  certainty,  the 
movement  of  tbe  centre  to  the  circum- 
fereiicej  to  collect  into  aecondury  re- 
aen'oirs  or/oci,  the  facts  observed  u[)on 
all  point*  of  the  circumference,  and  to 
tranafer  the  rcsuHa  to  a  conrnion  or 
.ingle  centre.- 

f  Moit  of  the  imitenul  comniiiBiiriea 
bad  been,  in  fact,  commiMiines  of  tbe 
cOTTcntion  sent  on  a  aimitar  errand. 

t  The  tone  Find  tenor  of  the  ortMt 
issued  by  these  bashaws  imply  an  ah- 
quiliBed  dicta torahi pi  See,  for  instance, 
thoae  of  Beiaty  lyAngloM,  extraordinary 
at  Bordeaux. 
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]fr6cleftnti«m  {stued  dkilf ,  in  tti« 
teeth  of  the  foAddmental  prairtuaDi 
^the  BdcHtiMal  act. 

iht  minister  of  police  mtif  have 
fSiHlerecl  the  Bonrbons  dunng  thb 
Ipetiod,  to  As  tct  entitle  him  to  th« 
Iiivour  which  he  seemed  to  enjt^ 
fbt  some  time  after  their  return, 
It  h  etnajb  that  bt  was,  ostensibly, 
]|idetiitig;able  in  the  promotion  of 
Bbnilpane'B  «iews.  KUa  aumenma 
cireulara  and  repotts  constitute  a 
complete  digeM  of  the  calumnies 
and  ioTeclivei  heaped  upon  the 
Wyal  govemmiemi  of  the  fictitious 
Merita  and  Resources  ascribed  to 
the  imperial;  and  of  the  revola> 
tionarf  principles  an  tl  recoHectiona 
which  Bonaparte  wl^ed  to  bring 
into  action.  Fouthf  bends  all  the 
Mreight  which  bis  station,  hy  its 
supposed  Apportunlliea  of  kno*^ 
)«dee,coiild  give,  against  the  royal 
cause,  with  a  peculiar  virulence  tX 
spirit  and  Expression.  He  ur^es 
without  reserve  and  with  a  colouis 
ing  peculiar  to  his  own  livlif  fancy, 
tLYirj  Consideration  of  hope  and 
Tear,  in  su^iport  of  the  imperial 
government,  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  magazine  of  falsehoods 
prepared  for  the  crisis.  He  often 
refers  to  the  eras  of  93  and  93  and 
to  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
rather  more  fondly  perhaps,  than 
Mb  master  would  have  wlshedj  the 
one  going  back  to  tbem  with  the 
inextinguishable  affection  of  a 
worthy  proconsul  of  the  Conven- 
tion; the  other  only  sufibring  the 
allusion  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
while  he  dreaded  its  distant  effecti. 
The  circular  of  FoutM  to  the 
Ueuienanla  offioUct  presents  a  code 
»f  political  inqiiintion  which  we 
regret  we  cannot,  on  account  of 
its  length,  transcribe  entire.  The 
directions  relative  to  religion  are 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  ■*  Reli- 
gion Qa  ehote  rHigieute)  should 


alaoctiga^e  yovr  BttontiaBi.  Rri^ 
giob  seema  to  lose  ground  every 
dayi  but  the  seetuian  spirit  gaiw 
by  its  losses.  I  wish  to  know  wfait 
are  the  dispositions  of  the  regular 
clergy;  whether  they  are  unkcd  at 
divided;  whether  they  possess  i»- 
fiuence;  to  what  extent,  and  upo* 
whom  and  how  it  Is  exerted,  h  is 
not  less  inaportunt  for  me  to  know 
the  new  sects;  the  names  and  pe^ 
Bonal  character  of  the  seotariei, 
their  poUticsl  views,  if  tbey  have 
any,  their  attachment  or  aniiftatltf 
fo  tucA  or  tutk/oTm  qf  gDventment, 
and  CO  the  fttrtan  <^  the  ttnfienr. 
Emmine  all  these  things  witt 
care  and  report  them  to  me  with 
exactness." 

'llie  most  active  and  Uiuparnig 
military  preparations  were  begun 
from  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  at  I^pU,  and  con^iied 
Witfarat  intermiasicm.  On  the  tb^ 
(bttowing,  he  reviewed  the  troops 
assembled  there,  harangued  tiiem, 
and  exacted  an  oath  by  aoclamaticn 
« that  those  who  might  wish  to  in- 
vade France  should  never  be  able 
to  bear  the  aspect  of  the  imperiil 
eaglea"!  The  reader  will  have 
perceived  that,  in  all  the  civic 
measures,  in  all  Iha  statCHiltocu- 
tions,  the  sol^ery  receive  the  first 
obeisance,  end  are  even  before  the 
populace,  as  objects  both  of  hnpe- 
rial  and  miniMerial  courtship.  The 
first  proclamations  Irom  Gulf  St 
Juan  call  the  nation  n  armti  the 
first  harangue  to  the  troops  at 
Paris  promise  them  that  they  shdl 
mareh,  and  hundreds  of  decreet 
and  circulars  for  throwing  the 
whole  population  into  military  ar- 
ray, soon  evinced  that  the  armies 
wetc  not  to  be  disappointed  of 
tbcrr  natural  hope  and  rewanl. 

Besides  the  military  measures 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
the  national  guard  was  attempted 
to  be  revived  to  the  number  of 
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Ane  tboataai  one  biiodrcd  and 
Sany  baUations  of  uven  huiidrfld 
■nd  twentf  taea  each.  All  the  male 
^opuUlioD  from  tw«ntf  to  sixty 
waa  included,  noipinallyi  in  tfau 
air«epiiig  requisition.  Yet  the 
tma—eotuerifiiian,  w^  sow  carcr 
fttllf  avoided^— so  unuisirerable 
proof  of  the  odiuoa  of  ihat  taoor 
xtroat  iyUeva.  The  o^wiat  guard 
once  organized)  being  always  U* 
aUe  to  active  service,  wasi  in  &ct, 
an  extension  ^t  Hne  cwMpij^ition, 
and  would  have  provet^  ce.teriM 
fiarjiiu;  a.  BCQurge  eqiiallr  S9*we. 
The  terms  of  th«  inpenal  dec^rec 
on  the  wbjcct,  arrogated)  .as  tuital, 
aa  aid>ouiid^  power  <wer  the 
whole  male  population.  The  le- 
mactment  of  the  penal  ixirt  of  the 
coDBcription-code,  bj  a  loog  de- 
cree containing  additional,  und 
more  qiiaute  provisions  of  i%or, 
Jiieied  the  Datiooal  bondage  in 
respect  to  nulitary  service.  Xt  was 
made  a  port  of  the  oonstitutioP  of 
tbcJederBlioM  that  the  memberB, 
iiniveraalljr,  AktmM  enrol  them- 
selves,  and  this,  no  doubt,  fras  -a 
motive  for  the  encoust^tnect  of 
such  associatiuiS)  iXf^Tdinate  trt 
least  with  that  of  "JMflpiog  iChc 
public  naad  up  to  the  level  of 
circumslai)oes>"  A  multitude  of 
•Domalous  oQCps  bearing  new  tio 
tle»  were  ctcUed— anclutUng,  by 
•n  imperial  decne,  a  regitnent  qf 
mtniif  colours*  companies  of  gun- | 
sen, and  even  pecuniary  auppUes ; 


'The  dccreefi^thecreUuntoT'Cer. 
ttoi  free  eorp*  {ttrpt  fiantt)  provide* 
that  dl  they  may  take  u^n  the  enemy, 
■II   kinds    of   treasure    and  baggage 

ibnutd  be  theirgj  tbat  the  cannon, 
milinry  storei  and  efTectt,  wDiild  be 
boug'.it  by  the  pnremnient  at  three 
fbvrtha  of  tbeir  value,  *nd  that  a  con- 
•iderable  sum  would  be  paid  by  it  for 
«ach  prisoner,  according'  to  hii  grade, 
maik  by  tlieae  curpi,  ice. 


were  recruUsd  in  the  Lyiceum*-^ 
(public  schoolij;  ominous  bintii 
and  epithets  were  uoceasingl]' 
thrown  out  £6r  the  individuals  of 
whatever  deiscription  wka  mi^h,t 
show  backwardness  in  enliiting 
uQdier  the  natioTvU  banners,  The 
Pr^ut;^,  as  the  ciyil  orders  werp 
contemptuously  styled  by  the  sol- 
diery; the  lubbers  of  the  fire-side, 
and  those  unconvinced  of  the  legt- 
tioi^cy  of  the  empetpr,  or  gqrupu- 
ioDB  on  .the  score  of  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, h^d  reason  to  start  and 
cower  when  they  heard  the  ctj  tp 
arnu!  rushing  from  the  Gulf  St. 
Juan.  jOeudtaqut  movtbit   TuUjtf 

On  the  38tb  March,  the  empe- 
ror, by  a  decree,  recalled  to  thf 
national  colours  all  the  disbanded 
military,  all  those  who  had  quitted 
the  service,  vi&atcver  the  cau*e 
Di(g'A/Af,-aUwho  had  been  engaged, 
or  liable  ito  be  engaged  in  the  career 
ofarmp.Thiawasthemeasureupop 
wbiph,  as  destined  to  bring  the 
regular  force  to  Its  maxmnf^i 
especial  steeds  was  laid.  We  find 
circulars  from  the  ministers  of  all 
the  departments  of  govemmentjiD- 
teoded,,«xcluuvely)  to  promote itp 
full  execution.  The  minister  of  war 
summons,  by  .proclamation,  every 
Frenchoun  already  &uniliar  with 
the  trade  of  atms,  to  join  the  na- 
tional colours.  The  prince,  arch- 
chancellor  pf  the  empire,  in  a  cir- 
cular on  the  subject  to  tbe  preu- 
dents, and  .attorneys  general  of  thp 
imperial  courts  of  justipe,  telU 
them,  that  they  must  signalize 
their  devotion  to  the  public  weal, 
,by  using  all  the  influence  of  their 
stations  to  give  effect  to  the  decrep 
of  the  SSth  March,  and  that  the 
efforts  of  their  zeal  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  his  imperial  majesty,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
infiuence.  The  circular  of  the  mi- 
nisier  of  police,  of  the  13th  Apnl, 
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to  (be  prefects,  on  the  same  «ib> 
ject.  rutfua  all  the  changes  on  the 
corrupt  designs  and  pernicious 
destinies  of  the  Bourbons;  descants 
OB  the  glories  of  the  annies;  on 
the  important  services  they  had 
rendered  to  the  caute  o/  liberty 
tn  the  discomfiture  of  the  preten- 
uons  rif  the  old  fin'vileged  elaate*; 
and  In  preparing  the  triumph  of 
the  hero  of  Fnmcc;  it  declares  that 
the  nobility  of  binh  is  for  ever 
abolished;*  that  the  nation  is  at 
peace;  but  that  three  hundred 
thousand  tried  mrriors  and  two 
millions  of  citizens  were  road^  to 
march  at  the  call  of  their  country; 
the  prefects  are,  finally,  reminded 
that  they  are  to  assure  the  succeaa 
of  the  measure  In  question,  and  to 
keep  the  minister  of  police  ac- 
quainted with  everf  thing  that 
concerns  its  execution. 

Even  the  minister  of  finance  in 
made  to  break  a  lance  in  favour  of 
the  decree  of  March  28,  He  in- 
vites the  receivers  general  of 
the  tasea,  with  alt  tax  gatherers  of 
every  description,  to  act  as  eealouz 
auxiliaries  in  promoting  its  suc- 
cess, and  takes  advantage  of  the 
occasion  lo  give  them  a  disserta- 
tion about  the  feudal  propensities 
of  the  BuurboDS,  mhith  Frovidence 
had  so  miTttcutoualy  interfttued  lo 
ditafifloint,  bg  the  re-ettailithment 
of  the  imfieriai  throne. 

The  twpe  was  scarcely  indulged 
that  this  universal  bustle  of  milita- 
ry organization  would  be  produc- 
tive of  real  means  in  a  degree  any 
way  commensurate:  but  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  dazzling  and 
damping  the  allies.  Moreover,  to 
render  it  fruitful  at  home,  the 
idea  was  to  be  encouraged  that  it 
was  chiefly  intended,  and  seriously 


expected,  to  avert  foreign  boMilU 
ties.  Accordingly,  the  first  article 
of  the  decree  itself;  of  the  SBth 
March,  ia  of  this  tenor:  "  The  eitt- 
"  peror  calls  upon  all  cheers  uid 
"  soldiers  who  have  quitted  the 
"  army,  on  any  account  whatever, 
**  (pour  <)uelqne  raiaon  que  ce 
"  soil),  to  rejoin  their  colours,  and 
"  he  makes  them  a  special  pro- 
"  miae,  that  as  soon  as  the  ftretenl 
"  fieaee  thatl  be  eontoUdated,  those 
"  who  may  hare  come  forth  in 
**  consequence  of  the  present  de- 
<<  cree,  shall  be  the  first  vrho  will 
**  obtain  furloughs  to  return  to 
"  their  homes."  The  decoy  is  set 
for  the  nation  by  the  GonscieniiauB 
ministers,  in  the  foHowtng  pas- 
sages of  their  circulars. "  The  em- 
"  peror,"  says  the  minister  of 
war,  ■<  wishes  the  utmost  possiUa 
"  developement  of  the  mithaiy 
"resources  of  the  country,  in  oi^ 
"  der  that  the  will  of  the  nation 
<■  may  be  respected,  that  the  mo- 
"  deration  of  the  French  govem- 
"  ment  may  have  its  due  weight, 
"  sod  that  the  new  disturbers  of 
"  £uitipe  being  deprived  of  all 
''  pretext,  may  leave  ns  in  peace, 
"  The  unanimity  of  feelmgs  and 
■*  efibris  is  evident,  and  success 
"  certain."  Circular  of  the  arch- 
chancellor  Cambaceres.  "  The 
*'  first  thought  manifested  by  the 
"  emperor,  was  the  desire  of 
"  peace.  But  this  peace  caa  be 
"  secured,  only  so  fiir  as  France 
"  shows  to  her  enemies  that  she  is 
c  ready  to  repel  every  attack.  It  it 
"  wff A  tliU  vievi  al«ne  that  the  em- 
"  fierar  utued  Ait  decree  of  the 
"  38IA  MarehJ"  Circular  of /'aw cA^. 
"  The  projects  conceived  in  a  mo- 
"  ment  of  alarm  and  incertitude, 
"  by  the  allies,  will  be  laid  «side 
"  when  Europe  shall  know  that 
"  France,  consummating  within 
"  her  acknowledged  limits,  the 
"  great  work  of  her  revolution,  is 
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I  in  her  reablution  to 
"  resist  aggression."  Circular  of 
the  minister  of  finance.  "Every 
"  thing  induces  ihe  belief,  that  the 
"decrees  of  the  imperial  throne 
«  wilt  be  respected  by  the  powers 
**  of  Europe,  and  that  France  will 
"not  have  to  fi^ht  for  her  inde- 
"  pendencc)  afier  the  emperor  has 
"  announced  his  invariuble  inten- 
"tioQ  not  to  intermeddle  in  the 
**  affairs  of  other  nations.  Never- 
"  thelcBs.  prudence  dictates  to 
"  us  to  assure  pea.ce  by  EuSicieni 
"  means  for  war.  It  is  with  this 
"  view  that  the  impeiial  decree  of 
"  the  28th  of  March  was  issued." 
The  confidence  of  these  gentle- 
men  in  the  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  hardihood  with  which 
they  belie  their  own  convictions, 
are  abundantly  evident  from  the 
general  state  of  ihin^,  and  the 
particular  proceedings  of  the  fo- 
reign powers  which  we  enumerat- 
ed in  our  S3d  and  53d  page.  But  the 
case  is  made  more  flagrant  by  the 
fitct,  that  their  circulars  are  of  a  date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
"TepoTt  of  the  minister  of  fore^n 
relations,  of  the  ISth  April,  in 
-which  this  minister,  Caulincours, 
states,  "  tiie  peremptory  refusal  of 
"  the  allies  to  tolerate  any  dtplo- 
"  matic  intercourse  with  the  go- 
"  vemment  of  Napoleon,  the  vio- 
«  lent  measures  they  had  taken  to 
"  prevent  such  intercourse,  the 
"  immensity  of  their  armaments, 
"  their  having  given  the  signal  of 
**  war,  and  selected  France  as  the 
'*  object."  The  report  of  Caulin- 
coiirt,  his  circular  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors  of  Louis,  and  the  au- 
tographical  letter  of  Napoleon  to 
the  foreign  sovereigns,  to  which 
the  report  refers,  are  all  mono- 
tonous commentaries  upon  the 
tbread-bare  texts  of  the  dangers 
of  JeudatUmy  the  virtues  of  the 


emperor,  and  the  unaninuty  of  his 
subjects.     . 

In  the  beginning  of  the  report, 
we  have  this  modest  phrase:-* 
*'  The  French  nation  has  a  right 
"  to  expect  truth  from  its  govem- 
"  ment,and  her  government  iMver 
(■  could  have  had  at  any  lime  so 
*>  strong  a  desire,  as  well  as  itite- 
"  rest,  to  give  her  tAc  wAoic  iruiA, 
"««  now."  We  caniwt  refrain 
from  quoting  some  additional  in- 
stances to  show  tiow  fully  the  na- 
tion was  gratified  in  her  reasona- 
ble expectation!  Indeed,  all  that  we 
have  to  relate  bears  upon  this 
point. 

If  there  be  any  fact  as  to  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  Prance  imder 
Bonaparte,  CO mplelely  beyond  con- 
tradiction, it  is  the  absolute  sub- 
serviency of  the  public  journals  to 
the  government.  After  his  return, 
the  Parisian  Journal  de  I' Empire 
was  selected  as  the  primary  offi- 
cial channel;  and  the  Moniieur 
placed  in  the  second  degree.  In 
neiiher  of  them,  of  course,  could 
any  thing  of  a  political  cast  be 
published,  which  did  not  belong 
directly,  or  was  not  previously 
understood  to  be  acceptable,  to  the 
government.  Ail  the  provincial  ga- 
zettes of  the  empire  were  under  i 
subordinate  police  as  rigorous  as 
that  of  the  capital.  Now,  we  find 
them  all,  in  the  monihs  of  April 
and  May,  alternately  repeating 
such  tiriking  trutk»  as  thesei  that 
the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  her 
son,  had  arrived  in  Paris  with  a 
twenty  year's  truce;  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Belgium  and  Germany  had 
risen  en  matte  and  shaken  off  the 
yoke  of  their  sovereigns;  that  the 
soldiery  of  the  allied  armies  had 
abandoned  their  colours;  thatTur- 
key  bad  declared  war  against  Rus- 
sia; that  PoUnd  was  in  a  state  of 
universal  insurrection;  that  an  open 
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ruptarebad  taken  pUce  betweui 
the  emperors  of  Aiutria  and  Rub- 
sia;  thit  the  emperor  of  Ruuia  hod 
been  recmlied  bj  his  senate;  thM 
the  king  of  Spain  bad  been  driven 
Irom  Madrid,  and  that  aU  Italf  was 
under  arms  in  the  cause  of  Murat 
and  Napoleon. 

We  shall  pretent  the  reader,  for 
hia  edification,  with  a  small  bou- 
quet of  /loneat  paragraphs,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  tfamgs  abroad, 
culled  at  random  from  the  Mooi- 
teur: 

Moniteurt  10th  April^-A  per- 
son hoTwured  with  the  intimate 
confidence  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander,  has  written  to  one  of  his 
inends  in  Paris,  that  this  nuauircb 
has  juHt  expressly  declared,  that 
he  will  nut  meddle,  in  any  way, 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France- 
Id.  t6th  April. — It  was  stated 
confidently  at  the  review  to-day, 
that  the  emperor  had  received  sa- 
tisfactory news  from  England.  We 
may  then  hope  that  the  repose  of 
the  world  will  not  be  disturbed.  It 
is  the  intention  of  England  to  act 
the  part  of  mediatrix  in  ease  any 
difference*  ahouid  ariae  between 
J^rance  and  aome  {iomer*  rf  the 
continent. 

Id.  S9th  April. — Many  leUen 
from  St,  Peterabui^  announce, 
that  the  Russian  senate  has,  in  the 
TnoBt  pressing  manner,  invited  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  return  to 
faia  states,  and  not  to  engage  Rus- 
sia in  a  new  war. 

Id.  3d  May. — ^Authentic  news 
received  yesterday  from  Basle, 
announce,  that  the  .allies  have  sent 
a  declaration  to  the  diet  acknow- 
ledging the  neutraUty  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Id.  Sth  May. — We  are  assured 
that  couriers  arrived  here  yester- 
day from  Austria.... AfVer  thi-ee 
sittings  of  the  royal  council,  the  ' 
king  of  Spain  and  his  ministers 


have  dacUred  that  Spain  staaU  r»> 
m  w  neutral.  The  contfuunicatiwi 
between  Spun  and  France  are  re- 
eatablisbed,  except  by  t,hp  routes 
of  Airagoa  and  Catalonia,  where 
the  orders  from  Madrid  are  oat 
yet  arrived. 

Id,  Sth  May. — A  atrei^r,  juit 
arrived  from  London,  slates,  that 
the  catunet  of  St.  James  vai 
■waiting  a  courier  from  Vienoa, 
before  it  came  to  any  detenmiui> 
tioD  as  to  war.  Same  data — news 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Prusuans,  and 
of  the  flight  of  FerdinaBd  fram 
Madrid. 

Id.  9th  May. — The  Russiaa 
guard  have  been  ordered  to  &lt 
bk:k.  The  greatest  h^MS  arc  M- 
entcrtained  in  England  and  Swit- 
zerland that  the  aword  wiU  not  be 
drawn. 

Id.  33d  May  .—The  only  objea 
of  the  king  of  Spain  ia  annuig, 
seems  to  be  that  of  cauaing  Im 
neutrality  to  be  respected. 

Much  importance  was  attached 
by  Bonaparte,  and  attempted  to  bf 
given  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
people,  to  the  movemenlis  ttf  Mor 
rat  in  Italy.  This  king  ctf  Bodbi- 
parte's  creation  had,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lnpsic,  made  his  peace  se^ 
panitely  with  Austria  and  Eng- 
land, and  consented  to  turn  his 
arms  against  hie  bene&ctor,  ub 
condition  of  being  conflnined  t^ 
those  powers  in  his  .royal  dignity- 
He  agreed  to  fumiah  thiny  thou- 
sand men  to  the  coalitioa,  but 
withheld  any  real  aid,  under  .n- 
nous  pretences,  and  at  length  se- 
cretly renewed  his  league  with 
Bonaparte,  to  whom  fae  conveyed 
means. for  the  suooeasof  the  con- 
spiracy Bgunst  the  Bourbons.  By 
the  original  plan  of  co-operation 
between  the  royal*  brothers.'  Mu- 
rat, after  putting.all  Italy  in  a  slate 
of  insurrection,  was  to  pooetnttf 
bytbe  Julian  Alps  into  tho  Tyrol, 
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GarinttdBt  and  the  Muth  of  Gkt- 
nmyi  addthni  opente  a  poweritil 
dhcnion  in  ikvonr  of  the  other. 

In  the  iDODth  of  Pefaniarjr,  IS  1-5, 
he  demanded  from  Austria  ■  paa- 
aage  throtigh  her  territoiies  for  an 
trmy  of  80,000,  to  be  led  into 
France  agehiR  Louis  XV III. 
nnder  the  pretext  that  this  mo- 
narch had  refused  to  recognize 
btm  at  the  ccmgreM  of  Vienna. 
His  machinauoDi  were,  however, 
detected  by  Austria,  and  the  cu- 
rions  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  emperor  of  Elba  was  al> 
ready  in  the  hands  of  the  British.* 
Onbearingof  the  junction  of  Nejr 
with  Bonapane,  in  France,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  set  out  from 
Naples  at  the  head  of  his  eOfiOQ 
men,  drove  the  pope  from  his  ca- 
pital, obtamed  some  luccesses  over 
the  Austrian  out-posts,  and  an  the 
3 1st  March,  puUished  a  lof^  pro- 
ctamadon  calling  on  all  the  Italians 
tofisc,  and  assert  their  indepen- 
dence under  his  -vicloriotu  banners. 
This  attempt  met  with  a  poor  re- 
ception in  a  country  characterized 
by  the  strongest  mutual  antipa- 
thies, where  all  detest  the  Neapo- 
litana,  and  where  ungers,  danceii, 
jugiglers,  harlequins,  abbeif  and 
im/irovUaiori,  are  found  in  much 
greater  plenty  than  desperate  pa- 
triots or  martial  enthusiastB.  After 
occupying  Bologna  and  Florenoe 
he  was  miserably  beaten  by  the 
Austrian!,  in  the  first  daya  of  May, 
compelled  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
saw  his  army  almost  annihilated 
in  the  course  of  hia  retreat.   He 


Schtelfi  "  Ofticial  paperi,"  for  .docu- 
ments furnishing  a  complete  liiatory  of 
t\lia  preux  ekevalier,  [Totn  the  period  of 
his  pretended  alliance  with  Austril 
and  Engiand,  np  to  OitX  of  bii  eigbt 
twu  Maples. 


himself  eicBped  with  Afficulty  to 
Naples,  was  soon  driven  thence  bjp 
the  populace,  embarked  opposite 
the  island  of  Isida*  in  a  small  ves- 
sel for  the  coast  of  France,  landed 
at  CiwiM  in  the  Gulf  St.  Juan,  and 
there  lurked  until  the  fall  «f  Bona- 
parte,  who  refused  to  receive  him 
m  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  as  great  expecta- 
tions had  been  industriously  raised 
in  France,  concerning  the  potency 
of  his  alliance,  the  public  was  Ul 
be  suppliedwith  intelligence  of  his 
movements.  At  first  we  have  it  ia 
the  Moniteitr  of  the  eth  May — 
that  "  a  convention  was  spoken  of 
between  the  king  of  Naples  and 
Atulria,  by  which  this  prince  en- 
^ged  to  respect  the  kingdom  t^ 
Lombardy,  and  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  on  his  aide,  guaranteed  to 
the  king  of  Naples  his  crown  and 
states,  wid  engaged  to  vdthdrav/ 
from  the  eoaHlion  egaintt  Franet^ 
Then  we  are  told,  by  the  Journal 
de  PEmfiire  of  the  Tih  May,  that 
the  king  of  Naples  had  an  "  incre- 
dible party"  in  Italy— ^n  the  I2lh, 
"  that  he  had  beaten  the  Austrians 
in  three  battles;"  on  the  30/A  "  that 
he  had  completely  beaten  the  Aus- 
trian army  on  the  4th  May,  com- 
manded by  general  JVlefifterg  who 
was  grievously  wounded,  with  the 
loss  of  10,000  men,  and  40  jneces 
of  cannonj"  on  the  31st— "that 
the  Austrian  loss  was  15,000,  and 


"  On  the  very  dsy  preceding  his 
flight,  the  mil  May,  he  addressad  a 
proclamation  tn  the  inhabitants  of  Na- 
plei,  stating  that  the  enemy  inat  yet  at 
a  great  dittimcc,  the  Neapolitan  army 
itTong  enoiieh  to  repel  invasion,  and 
that  he  would  finish  in  the  bosom  of 
peace,  the  plans  which  he  had  formed 
for  their  welfare!!  On  the  16th  the  Ne- 
apolitan army  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  Austrian  was  io  the  oeiglibourhood 
of  the  capital! 
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the  Voiind  of  Mefi/ierg  ihortal;'" 
ODthe  35th  Majr, "  that  the  ardour 
«C  the  Neapolitan  trocqis  was,  ac- 
cording to  official  bulletins  Irom 
Naples,  extreme,  and  the  health  of 
the  king  ej:ceUent,  and  finally,  all 
the  Parisian  Journals  of  the  37th 
May,  speak  thus: 

"  An  atd-de-camp  of  king  Joa- 
chim arrived  yestei^y  96th  Majr, 
St  Paris,  charged  with  dispatches 
from  his  sovereign.  The  situation 
of  the  Neapolitan  armies  and  the 
military  operations  are  veiy  advan- 
tsgeous,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
trary intelligence  published  at  Flo- 
rence." 

On  the  35thof  May,howevcr,tfae 
robust  king  had  landed  near  Can- 
nes, as  amiserablc  fugitive,  and  the 
only  intimation  ever  given  of  his 
arrival,  is  this,  from  the  Gazette  de 
Franee,ofthe  3 1  it  May  .*' A  journal 
announces  to-day  the  tandingof  the 
king  and  queen  of  Naples,  with 
their  children,  at  Touion,  This 
news  warns  confirmation!"  Care 
was  taken  that  the  whole  catas- 
trophe should  not  transpire  in  {*a- 
rb,  before  the  field  of  May  waa 
held,  and  especially  that  the  ex- 
king  should  not  cloud  this  august 
ceremony  by  his  ill'Omened  pre- 
sence, alth<Kigh  he  certainly  had, 
after  all  his  victoriea,  as  fair  a  title 
to  a  seat  near  the  imperial  throne 
as  Joseph  or  Jerome. 

On  the  2d  and  the  15th  June, 
appeared  in  tht  Journal  de  t'Emfiire 
the  mamfcalooi  Louis  XVIII.  of 
the  24th  April,  his  declarations  of 
irth.^^^nV,  and  3d  of  Mi^,  issued 
at  Ghent,  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
king  of  Spain  of  3d  of  May.  The 
publication  of  these  papers  would, 
at  first,  seem  to  support  the  alle- 
gation of  Caulincourt,  as  to  the 
desire  of  his  imperial  majesty  of 
giving  the  ivAole  truth  to  his  faith- 
ful people.  But,  whoever  will  take 
tjic  trouble  of  comparing  them  as 


printed  in '  the  ParlsBm  idniimts 
with  the  ori^al  text  in  the  royal 
newspaper  of  Ghent,  must  come 
to  another  conclusiom  It  woohl  be 
difficolttofind  an  instance  of  mor« 
shameful  bisifi cation  than  ttiis 
comparison  shows.  The  interpola- 
tions and  suppressions  to  be  de- 
tected would  fill  nearly  as  large  a 
space  as  the  papers  themselves. 
They  reach  exactly  those  passages 
which  were  most  likely  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  people, and 
most  unmanageable  in  the  attempt 
at  refiiudon.  We  arfi  sorry  that 
our  limits  exclude  the  quotation  of 
what  would  serve  to  prove  these 
assertions. 

The  domestic  unanimity  and 
enthusiasm  blazoned  in  the  dr- 
culars  and  reports  -  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice,  are 
strangely  evidenced  by  the  condi- 
don  tii  the  interior  in  the  month 
of  May.  Let  the  ministers  them- 
selves explain  this  condition. 
"  Emigrations  begin,"  saysthe  mi- 
nister of  Police  ill  his  report  to  the 
emperor  of  the  7th  of  May,  "cor- 
respondences  are  opened  with  the 
enemy  abroad;  the  subjects  of 
them  are  circulated  within;  clubs 
are  forming  in  the  cities,  &c."* 
And  in  his  circular  to  the  prefects 
of  the  26th  May — "  Insurrection 
has  just  burst  forth  on  many  points 
of  the  western  departments;  the 
civil  war  so  celebrated  and  so  fa- 
tal may  be  kindled  there  ^ain," 
— The  minister  of  war  to  the  com- 
raaiidnnt  of  the  department  of  the 
Loire — "  General,  the  partizans  of 


■  On  the  14th  May,  an  addrass  was 

presented  tn  his  imperial  nujeity  by 
the  fledoral  collepe  of  the  Seine. 
The  foUowinif  assertion  Toakes  part  of 
his  majesty's  reply  of  the  same  date — 
"  The  nation  has  never  at  any  period 
of  her  history  shown  ni 
and  energy." 
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•ivtl  mr  have  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion  upon  aome  points  of 
£a  Fendfe;  French  blood  has  al- 
ready faegUD  to  Row;  mighty  tnea- 
■ures  have  been  taken  to  cruah 
this  rebellitMi  in  the  bud.  An  army 
of  23,000  men,  a  numeroun  train 
of  artillery,  are  mucbing  upon  the 
Loire.  It  is  time,  genera],  that 
itrong  meaaures  be  ad(»pccd;  such 
u  may  make  bad  Frenchmen 
tremble,  and  encourage  the  good." 
These  strong  measures,  the  mi- 
abter  o£  police  in  his  report  just 
quoted,  pre  sain  gly  rcoommcnds. 
He  regrets  that  ihey  were  not  re- 
sorted to  against  the  royalists  at 
the  opening  of  the  revolution,  "  as 
we  thoidd  not  then  have  to  deplore 
the  measures  of  violence  which 
the  governments  of  that  period 
(meaning  the  convention  and  di- 
rectory^ were  cotutrained  to  take, 
and  which  even  the  weight  of  cir- 
cumstances  can  tcarceiy  justify."* 
Measures  recommended  thus  by 
any  minister  of  the  imperial  go- 


*  It  ii  hardly  to  be  borne  that  Foacht 
sbaiild  now,  in  his  exile,  aaaume  to  him- 
lelf  the  merit  atmoderatian  in  hU  pub- 
lic career.  If  we  had  faiyotten  liis  «Mi- 
^in*ry  tncaaure*  and  diipatche*  is  a 
comnuMsiy  of  tlie  convention,  we  could 
■circely  fail  to  remember  his  ferocluui 
reports  as  miniater  of  police,  during' 
the  consulate  of  Bonaparte.  Tbe  mem- 
ber of  the  provuionsl  government  form- 
ed after  the  2d  abdication  of  Bonapitrte, 
who  reeommends  tlie  moat  violent  and 
arbitrary  meaBures— is  t'tiich^;  uid  if  ull 
the  reports  of  Ibis  Tn»n  were  collected 
in  a  volume,  they  would  be  found  to 
Iiresent  an  unrivalled  pandect  of  slate 
hypocrisy  and  tyranny.  The  Prince  of 
Machiavel  would  fade  in  the  compari- 
(on.  I<et  bis officud  reports,  anJalistaf 
the  goTemments  of  which  he  haB  made 
part,  be  bound  up  with  the  Memoirs  be 
is  to  publish,  and  tliera  ivill  then  be 
litlte  danger  of  a  misconception  of  his 
real  character,  whatever  ingenuity  or 
hardihoodmay  be  employed  to  disguise 


remmeiM,  are  always  to  be  utider- 
stood  as  having  been  previously 
resolved  upon  by  Ihe  sovereign. 
Accordingly,  we  find  a  decree 
of  the  9th  of  May,  sijrned  Mi- 
fioieon,  which  re-enacts  the  se- 
verest pcDaltte*  of  the  crimiitftl 
code  against  ^>senteeB,  the  ene- 
mies of  tlie  tri-coloured  flag,  the 
districts  which  allow  it  to  be  re- 
tooved,  Scc_^o  pursuance  of  the 
usual  tactics,  the  prince  arch- 
chancellor  imniBdiittely  addressed 
a  circular  to  ihe  attorneys' gene  rat 
of  the  imperki  courts,  exhorting 
them  to  practice  the  utmost  se- 
verity in  order  "  to  confound  sedi- 
tiouB  machinations."  Thay  are  tcM 
that  the  oifeDces  in  question  are 
those  in  favour  of  which  it  is 
sometiiues  attempted  to  awakeo 
an  imfirudent  pity,  but  that  they 
muse  not  yield  to  this  impulse;  and 
moreover,  that  as  each  particular 
act  of  the  enemies  of  the  state, 
taken  separately,  may  offer  in  ap- 
pearance nothuig  reprehensiblet 
they  are  to  loc^  to  the  entcmbleof 
lacta,  and  circumstances,  to  regu- 
late their  judgments''--^  terrible 
discretion!  The  minister  of  police) 
Che  inde&tigable  Fouchf,  appears 
again  in  aid  of  the  mercifbl  decreet 
in  a  long  argumentative  circular 
to  the  prefects.  Here,  also,  ho 
strews  flowers  over  the  hallowed 
tomb  of  the  Conventioq,  harps  to 
satiety  on  the  old  key  of/e«cfaA>m, 
and  gives  no  quarter  either  to  the 
sentiments  or  the  persons  of  the 
unlucky  royalists.  He  instructs  ths 
prefects  to  'make  out  and  deiivw 
to  the  criminal  courts  "  lists  of  all 
absi^ntees  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  abroad}  or  in  armed  asseta- 
blages." 

Although  his  imperial  majesty 
of  the  Thuileries  had  not  hesitat- 
ed, in  1802,  to  stigmatize  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  as  a  tyrant  who 
uselessly  exftoaed  his  subjects,  for 
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■ttemptit^  to  fbrtif7  Vienna,  ha 
undertook  to  do  the  tame  witli  Pa- 
lit,  much  less  susceptible  of  de- 
fence than  the  German  capital. 
The  property  of  individuals  waa 
laid  wasie  aud  a  number  of  houses 
destroyed,  in  throwing  up  en- 
trenchments  which  could  only 
serve  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  if  they  inspired  the  idea 
of  withstanding-  an  attack  from  ar- 
mies capable  of  turning  the  great 
fortressesof  the  North.  A  blockade 
M  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
from  the  walls,  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  reduce  Paris  by  the 
effect  of  famine  The  citizens  were 
compelled  to  labour  sturdily  on 
these  entrenchments,  and  had,  for 
their  best  consolation,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contemplating  from  time 
to  time  on  their  return,  the  sacred 
person  of  his  majesty  at  the  win- 
dows of  the  Thuileries.  He  deign- 
ed to  appear  at  ihem  twice  a-day. 
uid  the  newspapers  did  not  tail  to 
relate  how  tfie  skies  were  rent 
with  the  voice  of  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm. It  was  not  told,  however, 
vbiit  sums  were  daily  paid  to  a  se- 
lect band  of  titentors,  to  animate 
the  admiritig  multitude,  and  that 
tnoat  of  the  &hoc-blacks  bad  de- 
serted their  profession  for  that  of 
criers  (^erieara)  ia  the  garden  of 
tbe  palace.  While  the  inhabitants 
,  of  the  metropolis  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  raising  fortiS cations,  at 
the  very  name  of  which  they  stood 
aghast,  those  of  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns  were  instructed  to 
pursue  the  same  course,  by  the 
minister  of  war  in  his  circular  to 
the  civjl  niagisirates.  He  atlvises 
that  every  huuilet,  hou^e,  mill, 
enclosure,  bridger— every  ditch  be 
converted  into  a  military  post  for 
the  annoyance  and  destruction  of 
the  allies,  should  they  cfTect  a  pas- 
sage into  the  country.  The  whole 
surface  of  France  was  to  wear  the 
aspect  of  an  entreuched  camp. 


We  have,  on  the  8th  June,  as 
the  last  great  solemnity  of  the 
imperial  government  before  the 
departure  of  the  Hero  for  tbe 
frontiers,  a  sitting  of  tbe  two 
chambers  of  peers  and  represen- 
tatives created  under  tbe  '■  act 
additional  to  the  Constitutions." 
The  chamber  of  representatives 
wanted  much  of  its  complement, 
owing  to  the  times,  but  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  only  three  or  four 
consisting  of  ultra- mora  lists,  in  the 
chamber  of  peers.  This  body  ex- 
hibited a  curious  spectacle  as  to 
its  composition.  It  had  many  mem- 
bers of  the  old  senate,  also  peers 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  some  new 
peers  selected  on  account  of  vslu- 
able  services  rendered  at  tbe  re- 
storatioD.  But  tlie  most  remark- 
able of  both  chambers  were  the 
veteran  republicans  whom  Bona- 
parte could  not  attach  to  his  in- 
terests on  his  arrival  from  Hgypt, 
and  who  had  capitulated  at  last  to 
the  common  champion  of  all  the 
enemies  of  legitimacy;— or,  at 
they  allege,  to  the  hope  of  re- 
establishing liberty  and  equality 
even  under  the  beak  of  the  im- 
perial eagle.  They  now  re-appear- 
ed upon  the  political  stage  about 
the  throne  of  Bonaparte,  as  tbe 
personages  of  a  dramatic  piece 
reassemble  at  the  d^nouemenii  for, 
we  may  venture  to  hope  thai,  wiiU 
tiie  battle  of  Waterloo,  ended  the 
last  act  of  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
the  French  revolution.  Not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  republican 
apparitions  was  Lucien  Bonaparte,. 
Prince  of  Canino  and  bard  of 
Charlemagne,  who  took  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
seduced,  by  what  motives  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  from  bis  diletlanti 
studies,  after  thirteen  years  of  firm 
resistance  to  the  wiles  and  menaces 
of  fraternal  ambition.  The  better 
genius  or  the  vulgar  tastes  of  the 
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ei-kiog  of  Holland,  Louia,  kept 
him  Bnu^  in  his  retreM  in  Swit- 
lerland,  although  his  name  standi 
in  the  list  of  the  peers. 

As  his  imperial  niBJeat;^  had 
m&de  his  preparalinns  to  set  out, 
in  a  few  days,  for  the  frontiers,  the 
adieux  between  him  and  the 
chambers  vere  particularly  ardent 
and  impressive.  The  first  para- 
^ph  of  his  discourse  ia  not  a 
bttle  curious.  <*  For  three  months 
past  circumstances  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the -people  have  invested 
me  with  unlimited  power.  To- 
day the  most  urgent  desire  of  my 
heart  is  fulfilled.  /  came  to  begin 
the  tonatilulional  monarchy."  Then 
fidlott  an  encomium  upon  mo- 
narchy;  a  promise  to  unite  and 
regulate  the  scattered  constitu- 
tions of  the  empire;  a  recom- 
mendatioh  of  legislative  measures 
to  quash  civil  war  and  rebellious 
meetin)^;  a  suggestion,  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  in- 
herent in  the  constitution,  but  that 
rrftre*nve  laws  are  necessary  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  nation,  and 
that  thf  finaneet  wouid  be  in  a 
fimiriMng^  candiliim  mere  it' not 
that  etTcwnitancet  firedueed  a  tur- 
pbuofexficTue.  The  peroration  is 
in  this  strain — "  It  is  fioetible  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  prince  will  soon 
call  me  to  put  myself  at  the  head 
of  the  children  of  the  nation  to 
fight  for  the  country.  The  army 
and  myself  will  do  our  duty.  You, 
peers  and  representatives,  be,  like 
the  senate  of  a  great  people  of 
antiquity,  retohed  to  die  rather 
than  survive  the  dishonour  and  de< 
frodation  of  France.  The  sacred 
cause  of  country  will  triumphl" 

The  addresa,e3  of  the  two  cham- 
bers in  reply  to  this  discourse  were 
□ot  delivered  until  Sunday  the 
llth,  three  daj's  after  the  sitting, 
— 4nd  there  was  no  fiinher  time 
for  delay — as  the  fiotaibiHty  of  his 


departure  was  already  realized,  it 
being  fixed  for  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  His  majesty  re- 
ceived the  deputations  of  nis'fiiith'- 
fiil  chambers,  at  the  'I'huileries, 
amid  the  richest  splendors  of  tua 
throne  We  may  be  excused  from 
transcribing  the  expressions  of 
gratitude  and  admiratioo,  of  love 
of  liberty,  and  indignation  at  the 
Allies  which  the  orators  pour 
forth,  in  the  fullness  of  their  zeal 
and  the  rineeriiy  of  their  hearts. 
But  there  are  a  couple  of  phrasea 
which  when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  events  of  the  last  week 
of  the  same  month,  illustrate 
strikingly  the  sptnt  of  the  whole, 
and  should  not,  therelbre,  be  hnt 
to  our  readers.  ''The  interests  of 
France,"  exclaim  the  peers,  ■'  arti, 
tire,  iTuefiarabie  from  yours.  If 
fortune  lAould  defeat  your  effarlt, 
revertet,  tire,  mould  not  tetten  oar 
perteverance,  and  vtnild  redouble 
our  altacAmenl  to  you!"  "  The 
nation,"  says  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, "ia  universally  armed  to 
defend  her  independence  and  re- 
ject any  family  and  prince  which 
others  may  dare  to  think  of  im- 
posing upon  her.  To  maintain  her 
iitierty  and  honour  she  is  ready  to 
make  every  sacrifice." 

The  deputatieu  of  the  two  cham- 
bers was  followed  by  one  from  the 
department  of  the  Geronde,  con- 
sisting of  general  officers  and  a 
prefect,  who  dealt  in  mementos 
with  which  his  majesty  would, 
perhaps,  have  cheerliilly  dispensed. 
»  Sire,— All  fc^urope  aided  by  the 
hordes  of  Upper  Asia,  precipitates 
itself  on  our  frontiers.  They  wish 
to  blot  us  out  of  the  list  of  nations; 
But — you  have  sworn  to  Inie  free 
with  our  country,  or  die.  We  have 
heard  thit  oath.  We  will  march 
with  our  Leonidatj  we  will  tri- 

Bcaidea  his  fmthfui  chamber^ 
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tkere  Vm  a.  coogenid  uMtnUf  <rf 
U*  friondtr— w«  mean  tht  ParitUat 
Jederatian—^o  whom  be  could  not 
deaj  s  tender  brewelL  The  patt- 
ing address  of  this  body  of  the 
1 1th  of  Miy,  is  admireblj  in  cha- 
ncier. "  OfteD)  ure,  have  we, 
in>ra  the  moit  noble  impulseB>  uid 
in  the  mitJBt  ofour  crowded  tneet- 
ini^,  fiMm  ta  die  for  our  country 
sad  for  the  emperor.  Allov  us, 
sire,  by  our  commiUee.  to  repeat 
to  your  majesty  tbia  •aered  oath 
wluch  even  death  in  whatever 
shape  shall  never  make  us  retract. 
We  flwrar  to  combat  the  enemies 
external  and  internal  of  our  coun- 
try, of  your  majesty  and  your 
auRUst  dynasty.  Yes!  we  swear  it 
before  Godr— in  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth:  vte  noear  it!" 

On  the  I3ih,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  JLeonidat  quitted 
Itts  capital  for  the  frontiers.  What 
passed  there  will  be  found  narrated 
at  length  in  an  excellent  French 
account  nt  his  campaign,  a  truis- 
luion  of  which  we  shall  offer  to 
the  reader  as  a  continuatioa  of  this 
■ketch. 

That  the  chambers  might  not 
want  whoiesone  occupation,  three 
nost  volumiouB  ministerial  re- 
potts  were  )eik  behind  to  be  read 
to  them  immediately  after  his 
departure.  The  first  was  an  rx- 
fiotr  of  the  stale  of  the  en^iire 
from  the  department  of  Carnot 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  How- 
ever fallible  the  veracity  of  this 
republican  on  most  occsiions, 
this  ofiicial  ejupoii  would  fully 
establish  the  truth  of  the  sssertion 
contained  in  his  Justificatory  Me- 
mur — that  he  had  served  fiona- 
psrte  with  extreme  sesl-  He  be- 
gins,  iiTthe  exposition,  by  inveigh- 
ing, as  usual,  in  the  tntterest 
language,  against  the  Bourbons, 
and  asserting  that  the  empenv 
meant  to  govern  ^afn-na^.  Next 


oomes  a  still  b^er  cadtcbresi^^        | 

"  that  the  getmu  q/*  lAe  fretuh 
twJnn  wM  aivmyi  AstoVr  ta  the 
amUtien  of  congueiti,  and,  there- 
fore, a  sufficient  guarantee  for  Eu- 
rope, on  the  score  of  tranquimty,"        | 
In  speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  he  ststes,  "  that  the 
priests  had  become  odious  to  sU 
the  military  whom  the  seDtimiuit 
of  glory  botrnd  indissolubly  to  the        { 
emperori  yet    that    his    majesty        ! 
would    forget    their    violation  of 
the  duties  vhicb    religion    pre- 
scribed towards  the. sovereign." 

But  themost  remarkable  portioD  i 
of  the  exfloif  is  the  bead  c^  mili-  \ 
tary  afiairs.  We  here,  as,  indeedf 
nearly  throughout  the  whole,  lose 
sight  of  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  see  akme  the  revolu*  . 
tiooary  minitter  of  war,  tbe  peiv  I 
sonage  whom  Bonaparte  sought, 
and  wanted,  still  more  than  the 
RosciuB  of  republicans,  when  he 
called  hina  to  bis  councils.  Narer 
was  a  more  profound  hcxnagCt  j 
more  fulsome  adulation  paid  to  any 
despot,  than  tbe  miitister  0/  roat- 
merce  and  tnaKuftttture*  lavishes 
upon  that  awful  patron  of  both— 
the  French  Array.  The  army  is  a 
host  of  immaculate  puriota  whose 
claims  must  supersede  all  otherst 
and  in  whose  favour  tlie  emperor 
cherished  intentions  the  most  mag- 
nific«)t,  while  he  had  already  made 
prtxUgious  eSbrts  to  repair  the  un* 
pardonaUe  injuries  which  it  had 
received  from  the  BouibcKis.  Af^ 
all,  we  discover  their  great  crime 
an  this  head  to  have  been  the  re- 
duction ol  the  army — a  measure  to 
which  every  government  professes 
to  rasort  in  time  of  peace,  and 
which,  certainly,  was  never,  on 
every  account,  more  exigent  than 
in  France  in  1814. 

The  statements  of  the  exttott 
respecting  the  national  force  ajtd 
spirit  were  not  suffered  to  log  be- 
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Had  those  of  the  ncwipapen.  Tha 
Arm^  of  the  Line  bid  been  in- 
creased, lince  the  30th  March, 
from  175.000  w  375,000  inent  and 
would  aooD  reach  500,000.  Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  tbouauidFrench- 
men  were  rettdf  to  defend  the 
libertiei  of  the  country,  and  aMure 
the  (riumpii  of  the  national  cbuk. 
An  ilUf  of  75 1,440  of  tha  national 
guard  might  he  rendered  niovc- 
■Ue.  France,  in  fine,  bristled  with 
patriotic  bayonets— and  (as  was 
true)  had  hecotne  a  workBhop  of 
irmt.  Vulcan  and  the  Cpclopa 
were  sttU  busy  for^ng  wenpons 
of  etherial  temper  for  the-heroes 
who  were  to  form  a  will  of  brass 
about  the  country. 

The  second  report  submitted  to 
the  chambers  was  one  from  Fauebf 
to  the  emperor — of  interminable 
length.  It  relates  chiefly  to  domes- 
tic enemies,  proscribes  Thoulouse 
■nd  Bordeaux,  pronouncesBBolemn 
puiegyiic  on  the  Revolution  "  so 
much  calumniated;"  designates  its 
uiiagoniats  as  the  cause  of  all  its 
excesses;  recommends  the  sua- 
pcDiian  oF  the  const itutionsl  right 
of  personal  security;— and  the 
sdopcioo  of  measures  of  rigour, 
suited  to  the  crisis.  Always  de- 
mure and  velvet-pawed,  this  ve- 
teran of  the  poUiical  boards  mixes 
up  his  counsels  of  proscription 
with  fervent  appals  to  humanity, 
■nd  iDvocationa  to  natural  rights 
and  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, on  which  he  expatiates  as  if 
they  had  been  allotled  to  him  for 
a  metaphysical  thesis. 

The  third  report — from  Cau- 
lincourt,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  to  the  emperor,  dated  Tth 
June— furnished  matter  for  reflec- 
tion rather  mora  interesting  to  all 
parties.  The  preparations  for  of- 
fensive war  being  completed,  and 
the  emperor  having  set  out  on  that 
errand,  it  was  to  he  shown  that  he 


was  not  the  aggresMir.  As  be  h«l 
so  often  declared,  while  the  mili- 
tary orgenizaticHi  was  in  train  only, 
that  peace  existed,  and  that  b* 
confidently  expected  it  would  con* 
tioue,  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
many  weeks  array  on  the  frontiers, 
and  his  last  movements,  with  tiX 
that  we  have  seen  of  this  lenori 
would  appear  to  have  required  ao 
exclusive  reference  to  some  pro- 
ceedings abroad  of  a  very  late 
date.  Not  so,  however.  M.  de  Cau- 
lincourt  forgets  all  the  lullalncs 
sung  to  the  nation,  and  states  the 
matter  of  fact«— that  the  treaty  of 
the  9sth  March  was  a  declaration 
of  war.  "  From  the  first  moment," 
adds  the  tninister,  "  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  the  resolution  of  EngUmI 
aa  to  war  was  invariably  fixed.  The 
answer  of  I.ord  Castlereagh  to  mj 
letter  of  the  4th  April  left  me  n» 
doubt  on  that  head.  On  the  cigfa^ 
of  April  her  intentions  were  mant- 
Cested  without  reserve."  In  con> 
sequence  of  the  events  of  April« 
he  concludes  that  to  believe  in  the 
poBsibitiiy  of  peace,  would  be  • 
dangerous  infatuation. 

One  more  quotation  from  this 
report  of  Caulincourt,  and  we 
have  d<Hie,  for  the  present,  with 
these  shameleu  oracles  of  fraud 
uid  falsehood.  Oar  readers  have 
seen  the  boasts  and  congratulatioi» 
of  the  imperial  government  con> 
ceming  the 'expedition  of  Murat 
in  Italy.  They  must  be  apprized) 
too,  of  what  is  now  estabUsbed  by 
irrefragable  evidence,  that  it  wai 
undertaken  at  the  urgent  instiga- 
tion of  Bonaparte  himself,  and 
primarily,  for  his  support.  Yet  the 
imperial  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
after  Murat  had  consummated  his 
own  ruin,  speaks  thus,  in  the  face 
of  the  world;  "  Your  majesty  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  Paris,  when 
the  king  of  Niiples  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Austria,  which  he 
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wmB  not  in  a  conditioR 
Your  majesty  could  not  bat  hear 
with  chagrin,  the  intelli^nce  of 
■o  imprudent  a  sally  of  which 
the  isaae  was  scarcelf  doubtliil. 
Above  all  you  lamented  to  see  the 
liberty  of  the  nations  of  Italy  thus 
■acrificed." 

After  such  an  incredible  bes- 
tirring, vapouring,  strnttiag,  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country; 
after  the  mighty  parade  of  oaths, 
of  pledges,  of  menaces,  of  uncon- 
querable resolution,  what  was  the 
issue? — The /.fon/diw  did  not  t£fi;, 
but  fied;  the  Codrua  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  7%emi»ioeU»: 
-  —his  chamber  of  peet:s,  whose 
courage  and  attachment  to  him 
reverMtt  v>ere  only  to  double,  united 
in  compelling  him  to  abdicate: — 
the  incalculable  hosts,  the  milUam 
of  Camot  an~d  Fouch6,  all  armed 
and  impatient  for  the  enemy, 
shrunk  into  an  array  incompetent 
to  repel  what  remained  of  the 
British  and  Prussians  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. — On  their  ap- 
proach, the  /edtratioTu — the  in- 
vincible patriots  of  1SI5, — who 
vere  to  shed,  with  their  emperor, 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  vanish- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  art  msgic:  Not 
an  eighth  part  of  the  national 
guards  proved  to  have  been  em- 
bodied; such  as  were  called  to 
march  out  of  their  departments 
deserted  in  crowds  at  every  step: 
a  very  few  battalions  only  made 
even  a  show  of  resistance  to  the 
Allies.-^So  perfect  and  inflexible 
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was  the  unammUytoT  the  cause 
of  the  Hero, — the  adamantine  com- 
pact  of  the  great  nation,  that,  in 
the  south,  north,  and  west,  as  aocea 
as  the  event  of  tbe  battle  of  Water* 
loo  transpired,  without  any  signal 
even  from  the  authorities,  tbe 
while  flag  was  seen  floating  tri- 
umphantly from  every  spire:  not 
an  arm  was  raised— and  out  «F 
Paris,  scarcely  a  Toice-4n  defence 
of  him  for  wham  all  had  tviont  to 
perish. 

Never, — to  believe  the  emperor, 
his  functionaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion, every  newspaper  of  his  em- 
pire, proclaiming  it  in  one  inces- 
sant chorus,~~had  there  been  em- 
battled so  tremendous  an  apparatus 
of  war  as  that  which  the  Allies 
would  have  to  meet.  But  one  army 
beaten — and  the  riddle  was  solved! 
All  the  other  actors  «  were  apirits" 
and  '*  melted  into  air,  thin  wr." 
The  shameless  necromancers  of 
the  scene  should  have  wound  up 
theit^jiiggle  with  the  followios 
declaration,  which  Bonaparte  un- 
der his  new  visor  of  a  penitent 
had  the  unequalled  effrontery  to 
cause  to  be  published,  in  allusion 
to  bis  own  career,  soon  after  bis 
arrival  from  Elba.  "  Genius  has 
contended  against  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  latter  has  come  victori- 
ous out  of  the  struggle.  Cunning 
has  sought  to  delude  this  spirit. 
It  has  traced  the  windings,  and 
defeated  the  aims  of  cunning. 
There  is  no  reliance  hut  in  natioH- 
al  truth  and  good  fiutb." 
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LAST  CAMPAIGN  OF  BONAPARTE; 

FHOM  THE  FRENCH  OP  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 
Fn>  mihi  qaod  vidi  refem. 


1  UE  debarkation  of  Bonapaite 
at  Csnoes,  was  a  stroke  of  thunder 
to  all  honest  aod  patriaiic  French- 
meo,  and  to  those  who  sincerely 
wished  the  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness of  their  country. 

The  whole  army  shamefullj^ 
vioteted  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  [he  beat  of  kingS)  and  treacher- 
ously turning  thei^  arms  agunst 
lum,  soon  forced  him  to  abandon 
his  capital.  All  true  Frenchmen 
were  then  mortified  by  the  sight 
oi  Bonaparte's  triumphant  arrival 
at  Paris.  The  measures  which  he 
immediately  adopted,  were  those 
which  he  had  pm  sued  during  his 
iron  reign  over  Fiance. 

Impatient  to  act  upon  the  fright- 
ful theatre  of  the  Geld  of  battle,  lu 
Urew  it  with  bodies  and  bathe  him- 
self in  blood.  Napoleon  hastened 
the  formation  bf  armies  w(th  in- 
credible activity.  On  all  aides 
troops  were  raised,  united,  and 
dispatched  for  the  frontiers;  regi- 
ments were  filled  up  from  restored 
prisoners  and  new  levies,  and  the 
national  guard  was  re -organized. 
Artillery,  et^ipmenta,  and  arms  of 
every  description,  were  issued  as 
if  by  enchantment  from  the  arse- 
nals and  manufactories,  and  in  a 
few  days,  France  was  transformed 
into  a  vast  camp.  Whilst  a  numer- 
ous army  filed  off  towards  Bel- 
gium, (Alters  were  forming  in 
Aisacc,    LortwQC)    and   Franche 


Compt^,  and  on  the  side  of  tlie 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 

The  army  of  the  North  which 
was  the  most  considerable,  in  the 
early  part  of  June  occupied  esten- 
sive  cantonments  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  North  and  of  ^ime, 
where  they  remained  in  echellon 
order.  The  general  head-quaners 
were  at  Laon.  The  first  corps  oc- 
cupied Valenciennes,  and  the  se- 
cond Maubeuge.  They  communi- 
cated on  the  r^;bt  with  the  army 
of  Ardennes  and  that  of  the  Mo- 
selle; their  left  rested  upon  Lille. 
Composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
old  soldiers  lately  restored  to  the 
ranks,  the  army  of  the  North  was 
full  of  coui'age  and  inflamed 
with  enthusiasm  for  Bonaparte. 
Dispositions  favourable  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army,  were  manifested 
in  all  the  departments  which  had 
been  the  theatre  of  w^  in  1814, 
except  that  of  the  North,  where 
the  contrary  sentiments  were  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  and  where  the  pre- 
sence of  the  troops  was  suficred 
with  an  impatience  but  ill  con- 
cealed. From  this  department  no 
levies  were  drawn,  and  the  na- 
tional guard  obstinately  refused  to 

The  army  relied  upon  the  effec- 
tive co-operation  of  the  inhabitants 
when  hostilities  should  break  out; 
and  the  inhabitants  generally  be- 
lieving that  the  allies  had  entered 
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France  in  1814,  mly  in  cooae- 
quence  oF  repealed  treacheir,  re* 
bed  upon  the  vmy  with  eniire 
confidence.  The  camtnencement 
of  the  war  wu  thus  expected  with 
ieelinga  of  perfect  securitf,  and 
the  troops  remainmg  in  their  caa- 
tuinientB  eager  for  the  fight,  com- 
plained onlj  of  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  allies  advanced. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  they  learned  that  the  guards 
baring  left  Paris  at  the  termuia-, 
tion  of  the  cAamfide  Mn,  were  ap- 
proaching LaoR  by  forced  marches; 
and  that  Bonaparte  a  few  daya 
'^er,  bad  followed  in  the  samedi- 
rectien,  aiid  was  hastening  to- 
wards the  frontiers.  He  arriTcd 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the 
guards  at  Vervina,  where  be  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
the  North  which  had  quitted  its 
quarters. 

It  was  iwt  generally  supposed 
that  his  intention  was  lo  attack;  it 
seemed  more  probable  that  the 
army  was  led  to  the  extreme  fron- 
tier to  tikke  up  a  line  of  defence. 
He  displayed  however,  his  usual 
xcdvity  on  the  march;  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  reviews,  and  in 
,  visiting  the  fortifications  of  the 
towns  through  which  be  passed. 
He  omitted  no  opportuaity  of  ex- 
hibiting hrmaelf  to  the  troops. 

On  arrivnig'  at  Beaumoat,  the 
army  of  the  North  united  with 
that  of  Ardennes,  commanded  by 
Vandamme,  whose  bead  •quartern 
were  established  Ht  t'umay.  The 
army  of  the  Moselle  under  the 
orders  of  General  G6rard,  lelt 
Metz  at  the  same  time,  and  de- 
bouching by  forced  marches 
through  Philippeville,  took  their 
station  in  the  line.  I'be  army  of 
the  North  then  counted  five  corps 
of  infantry,  communded  by  Lieute- 
nant Generals  d'Erlon,  Reilte, 
Vandamme,    G6rard,    and  count 


Lobau.  The  cavaby,  commanded 
in  chief  by  Oroocby,  was  divided 
into  four  corps,  under  the  orders 
of  Generals  Fajol,  ExcelmaDS* 
Milbsud,  and  Kellerman.  Tbe 
imperial  guard,  30,000  strong, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  this  fine 
army,  which  was  followed  b^ 
a  fMinsidcrable  train  of  artillery 
perfectly  well  equipped,  and  a 
collection  of  moveable  bridges. 
Each  corps  had  a  park  of  re- 
serve in  addition  to  the  battericn 
regularly  attached  to  it.  Tbe  ks- 
tillery  of  the  guard  was  «ape- 
cially  distinguished  for  ks  mi^ni- 
ficence,  being  almost  entir«ly 
composed  of  new  pieces. 

These  troops,  all  ch^oe  and 
well-appointed,  might  nrnoant  to 
an  effective  force  of  150,000  nkcqa, 
of  whom  30,000  w*i«  cavalry,  «od 
carried  with  them  300  pieces  of 
cannon^— But  whilst  they  vexe 
yet  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country,  they  were  wanting  in 
that  strict  disci^ine  which  coiMti" 
tutes  the  strei^h  of  armies,  as 
well  as  the  protection  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  occupy.  Regnid- 
less  of  their  unhappy  countr3rtnBn> 
who  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in 
contributing  the  means  of  sobsist- 
ence,  the  French  troops  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  harsbuass; 
and  cgnsidering  [tSlage  as  one  of 
their  indisputable  rights,  made 
a  boast  at  abandoning  them- 
selves to  every  species  of  excess. 
Every  where  houses  were  sackadt 
under  the  pretence  of  searching 
for  provisions;  the  soldiers  broke 
open  doors,  rificd  drawers  and 
chests,  mal-treated  the  peasaotiy, 
and  seized  upon  every  thing  that 
suited  them.  "  They  had  taken 
the  6eld,"  it  was  said,  "  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  en  without 
tliem;" — of  course,  "  every  thing 
was  lawful:"  they  indulged  tbere-i 
fore  to  the  full  their  insatiable  ap« 
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petite  for  plunder, '  refined  '  as  it 
VIS  by  ten  years  of  wbts  which 
un  only  be  compared  ia  the  re- 
values they  occasioned  to  the  in- 
cursions of  barbarous  hordes  upon 
die  territories  of  their  neighbours. 

Thus,  running  from  hnuse  to 
faouK)  and  from  celUrio  cellar, 
and  destroying  what  they  could  not 
carry  away,  the  soldiers  returned 
to  camp  laden  witb  spoil,  and  the 
miserable  peasantry,  objects  of  the 
coarsest  abuse,  and  accused  of 
having  concealed  their  money, 
were  glad  to  escilpc  even  with  the 
uirrender  of  their  whole  property. 
The  majority  of  the  officers,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  feebly  op> 
posed  this  infatnous  rapine,  and 
excused  themselves  by  Siting  wiih 
an  air  of  complacency,  "  Why  are 
there  no  magaunes^  the  soldiers 
must  live." — Whilst  the-soldiers 
Uvtd,  the  officers,  as  may  readily 
be  supposed,  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied, and  buffered  no  embaiTasi- 
tDCDt  but  .that  of  choice.— Do  we 
rccognbe  in  this,  the  loyal,  disin* 
terested,  generous  and  honourable 
character  of  French  oSicers?  Un- 
doubtedly not}  but  times  are 
changed,  and  it  bcluiged  to  the 
(Acers  of  Bonaparte  to  give  to 
our  military  biography  a  new  and 
peculiar  aspect. 

Amongst  these  avaricious  and 
unpnncipled  plunderers,  there 
was  still  a  number  of  men  ofho- 
nour  and  morality,  who  lamented 
these  disorders, and  served  with  re- 
gret in  an  army,  criminal  in  ita  re- 
bellion, and  Btill  further  disgraced 
by  so  outrageous  a  conduct:  but 
hurried  along  by  circumstances, 
and  wishing  to  hide  from  ih cm- 
■elves  the  eHtent  of  their  perjury, 
they  aveitcd  their  eyes  from  the 
causes  of  the  war,  to  contemplate 
oaI)i.  the  ostensible  end— the'  pro- 
tection of  the  French  territory  from 
invasion.  By  viewing  the  subject 
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merely  in  this  light,  and  perstud* 
iug  themselves  that  they  were 
aiding  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, they  conceived  it  to  be  their 
firat  duty  to  remain  steady  at  iheir 
posts.  It  was  impossible,  moreover^ 
to  restrain  the  excesses  above 
mentioned.  The  soldiers  were  not 
to  be  withheld;  such  of  their  lead* 
en  as  were  animated  with  the  best 
intentions,  knew  full  well  that  this 
license  haJd  constantly  prevuled  in 
the  iirmiet  commanded  by  Bona- 
parte, aud  that  it  had  always  beea 
his  most  effectual  means  to  con- 
ciliate their  attachment  aud  excite 
their  courage. 

The  country  which  they  tra* 
versed  was  coyered  with  fine  crop* 
of  grain,  and  gave  promise  of  a 
plentiful  harvest;— but  woe  to  the 
tracts  which  bordered  on  the  route 
of  the  army,  and  especially  those 
which  were  deemed  proper  for  an 
encampment.  The  most  fertile 
spots  were  always  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  a  few  moments 
every  thing  disappeared,  trodden 
down  or  cut  as  provender  for  the 
horses,  or  as  materials  for  bar- 
racks. 

The  army  itself  was  distracted 
within  by  the  same  unarchy  which 
prevailed  in  its  external  conduct; 
it  seemed  as  if  an  implacable  ha- 
tred raged  in  each  corps  against 
the  rest,  and  as  if  open  war  exist- 
ed among  tliera.  No  rcciprocd 
confidence,  no  indication  that 
they  were  fighting  in  ihe  same 
cause:  on  every  side  were  exhibit- 
ed.marks  of  pride,  selfishness,  and 
rapacity.— There  was  not  eve» 
harmony  among  the  commanders. 
When  the  head  of  a  column  or 
regiment  arrived  at  a  place  where 
it  was  intended  to  halt,  he  seized 
upon  every  thing  he  could  find, 
without  caring  for  those  who 
were  to  follow.  Sentinels  were 
posted  in  the  houses  which  all'ord- 
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thfl  right  at  occafuxj,  kept 
all  who  Uteapted  W  tbue  in  the 
spoil.  It  f ivqwnitlj  impftntd  thu 
ferce  wu  exerted  eg«iiit  theH 
ecatiMla,  andt  in  tbe  condnti 
wfaick  esaotdt  maaf  weic  kilkd 
ntd  wounded.  The  imperial  guard, 
pRHld  of  its  ptv-enuDeDce,  as  ja> 
iMBSarlea  of  the  de^>ot»  befaaTcd 
with  am^taace  towaids  tbe  ether 
troops,  and  were  of  ceataer  parti- 
culai'ly  detested  b^  themt  so  that 
what  thcf  happened  to  he  inierior 
in  numhersi  they  were,  in  their 
tDTn,  paneeuted  and  outraged. 
Tlie  different  corps  of  candrjr  en- 
tertained the  same  jealousy  And 
animouty  towards  each  other,  and 
iieaped  nil  sorts  of  insolts  upon  the 
inwitrjr,  whilst  the  iafantrT  on 
.  their  side,  menaced  them  with  the 
bayonet 

.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  army. 
Id  sdYSDcing  towards  the  frontiers 
to  protect  its  fellow  citizens,  it  re- 
duced them  en  its  march,  to  a  si- 
tnation  in  wiiich  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  bitterest  enemy. 
-  From  tbe  time  of  tearing  its 
csDtonmenta,  it  had  contihuca  to 
tnOve  whh  celerity;  the  weather 
thoagh  inclement,  had  not  so  deep- 
ened the  roads  as  to  impede  the 
fnstage  of  the  artillery  and  cais- 
sons. Tbe  ra[»dity  of  the  more- 
mcnt*  bordered,  in  (act,  on  precipi- 
tation. It  now  became  erident  that 
the  plan  was  to  •ui^rise  the  enemy 
in  Belgium  by  an  unexpected  ir- 
ruption. On  the  I4th,  tbe  vhole 
brmy  was  united  and  in  line  on  tbe 
•xtrcrae  frontier.  All  uncertainty 
as  to  the  object  of  these  msntcn- 
vres  was  now  dispelled  by  the 
Mlowing  proclamation,  which  was 
read  at  the  head  of  esch  diriuon 
and  regiment— 

"  bOLDlKRS, 

*'  It  is  to-day  tbe  annirersary  of 
Marengo    and  Friedland,  which 


Wagnun,  Ire  were  toe  gcneroiis> 
We  bdioTfld  tlie  oaths  ami  prote»> 
tadgea  of  princes  whom  we  lefi 
npoD  the  throBle.  To-div  we  fidd 
them  leagued  together,  atid  wish* 
ing  lo  orcrthnnr  tlie  faidapendence 
and  the  mOst  B*cred  rights  of 
France.:  They  have  commenced 
this  moat  unjust  attack.  Let  us 
inarch  to  meet  them—They  and 
We,  BK  we  BM    ttiU  tbe   same 

"  Sotdiers^-At  Jem,  against 
these  same  Prussians  nowae  ar- 
rogant, you  were  one  to  three, 
and  at  MoDtmirial  ooe  to  six— 

"  Those  of  you  who  havh  been 
prisaners  among  the  English,  re- 
late to  your  comrades  the  Mghtfid 
ertls  that  you   su&red  in  tbdr 


The  Saxons,  Belgians,  and  Ha- 
noverians, the  sd^ers  of  the  con- 
federatioo  of  the  Sbine,  lameat 
thst  tb^  are  compelled  to  aid  the 
cause  of  princes  who  are  enemies 
of  Justice  and  the  rights  of  all  b^ 
tions.  They  know  t^t  this  coali- 
tion is  insatiable.  After  having  ab- 
sorbed Iwelro  millions  of  Mes, 
twelve  millions  of  Italians,  on* 
million  Saxons,  and  six  millionB 
of  Belgians — it  will  next  destray 
tbe  secondary  pavers  of  Germa- 
ny— 

**  Madmen!— a  moment  of  proa* 
perity  has  blinded  them.  The  op- 
praasion  and  humiliation  of  Ute 
French'  people  are  beyond  tb^ 
powers— 4f  xbe^  enter  France, 
they  will  find  in  it  their  grave. 

"  Soldiers,— We  have  .  forced 
matches  to  make,  battle^  to  fight) 
apd  perils  to  encounten  but  with 
constancy  the  victory  will  be  ourst 
the  rights,  the  honour)  and  the 
hsppiness  of  our  country  wUl  be 
rc-conqucreit— 

"  For  all  Frenchman  who  lave 
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«  heart  the  moment  b  arrived  to 
conquer  or  to  dif!" 

It  is  slmoit  imnecesmy  tn  amj 
that  thit  prockmation  wu  re- 
caved  with  tranBports  of  jo<r  and 
iMMij  acclomatioos  hj  ■  nniltitiiile 
ef  ipuusnt  soldieni  &r  wbom 
bigh-aoun^ff  words,  however  u** 
intelligible  to  them,  aretiK  pci^ 
fitciion  of  chuueace.  It  ii  eqmlty 
omecenarr  to  coninent  upon  ihh 
ridicn]ous)7  oaphatic  addrcaa, 
bearing  as  it  docs,  the  genoine 
stamp  of  Btaufutm.  It  augmented 
the  nnuaneu  of  thoae  rafl«cting 
men,  who  gave  themselvei  th« 
trouble  of  examining  his  inct^e- 
rent  ideas,  bf  showing  them,  in 
the  liill  extent,  the  dangers  which 
despair  hod  driven  bun  to  en- 
counter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  oAcera 
were  exulting  in  the  precisian  of 
their  marches,  and  discovered,  ai 
they  Bud,  the  presence  of  die 
"  great  man"  bf  the  result  of  com- 
bined  moTomenta,  executed  in  a 
manner  so  akilfal,  that  the  difier- 
ent  corpf  of  the  army  seemed, 
after  proceeding  for  some  days  on 
the  some  roate,  to  have  fomid 
themselves  regnlarfy  placed  in  the 
line,  as  if  they  had  sprang  out  of 
the  earth  by  a  magic  power. 

On  the  ISth  at  break  of  day, 
the  army  was  in  motion  to  enter 
Belgium-  The  %i  corps  attacked 
the  advanced  posta  of  tiic  Prussians 
which  were  opposite  to  tbem,  and 
pursued  thcra  briskly  as  iar  as 
Mdrthitmie  ox  Pout.  The  cavalry 
of  this  corps  bad  an  opportunity  of 
charging  several  iquares  of  in- 
fiintry  which  they  penetrated,  and 
from  whom  they  t«ok  aome  hun- 
dred prisaoen.  The  Prussians 
hastened  to  repass  the  Sambre. 
The  light  cavalty  of  the  centre  fol- 
lowed the  route  of  the  3d  corpi 
tqmn  Charleroi,  and  sweeping  by 
successive  cbatiges,  all  Uie  force 


upon  the  left  bank  of  the  S 
drove  the  enemy  lo  the  opporitQ 
side.  While  a  numbet-  of  «harp> 
shooters  defended  the  approach  to 
the  bridge,  the  Prussians  were 
bnuly  engaged  in  rendering  it  im- 
passable,  so  as  to  retud  the  maccli 
of  the  7rench,  and  give  themselves 
tiflM  lo  evaenale  the  town;  but 
being  briskly  pushed,  they  were 
not  tla\e.  to  desiioy  it  entirdy.  Th« 
damage  which  they  had  occaaioe* 
ed  being  but  slight,  the  sappera 
and  marines  of  the  guanl  soon  re- 
moved all  diScultisB.  Towards 
noon  the  work  was  finished,  the 
light  cavalry  paased  over,  and 
took  possesBioD  of  CbarleroL 

The  Sd  corps  having  in  the 
mean  time  efiiectcd  its  passage  at 
Marchienne,  advanced  upon  uos> 
selies,  a  town  utuated  tat  the  Bms^ 
sels  road,  with  the  inteUion  of 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  co* 
lumn  driven  bwk  at  Chartaroi. 
The  Prussians,  nirfirised  at  such  « 
brisk  assault,  and  pnrsued  by  oor 
lig^t  troops,  retired  in  good  order 
upcm  FleuruB,  where  they  began 
to  coDcentrvte.  They  were  re- 
peatedly attacked  by  our  advanced 
guard,  which,  without  sltovring 
dicm  time  to  tiJie  up  their  po^ 
tim,  threw  themselves  with  over- 
whelming impetuosity  upon  the 
colunwts  that  resisted.  Tl>e  pre- 
sence  of  Bonaparte  bo  eleotnied 
the  French  troops,  that  they  voA* 
ed  upon  the  enemy  without  firing 
a  gun,  and  sprin^g  with  the  bay- 
onet into  the  midst  of  the  eneasy's 
msBses,  drove  every  thing  before 
them.  The  squadrons  of  the  body- 
guard repeatedly  charged  the 
Prussian  inAmtry.  In  oneoftheee 
attacks,  General  ZMorf,c(rionelof 
the  dragoons  of  the  guard,  receiv- 
ed a  mortal  wound.  Alter  many 
obstinate  and  bloody  combats,  the 
French  succeeded  in  mastering  all 
the  positions  where  the  enemy  at- 
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make  a  atand.  The  : 
pursuit  ceaoed  towanls  oighl;  and 
Bonaparte,  haruig  left  the  third 
corps  oa  the  road  to  Nainur,  and 
the  second  at  Gouelies  on  the 
road  to  Brussels,  returned  to  es- 
tablish his  head-quarters  at  Char- 
leroii  the  reat  of  the  army  occu- 
pying: t^  surrounding  villa^s. 

The  result  of  these  sereral  en- 
gage ments  was  a  thousand  pri- 
Boners,  the  passage  of  the  Sambre, 
and  the  possession  of  Charierei, 
where  some  magazines  were 
Sound;  but  the  moat  sigoal  advan- 
tage  gained,  nas,  to  have  animated 
1^  this  first  successi  the  courage 
and  confidence  of  the  troops.  Ac- 
cordingly, Bonaparte  employed  his 
usual  tactics  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
account.  The  number  of  pri^OQcrs 
was  declared  greater  than  its  real 
amount;  and  to  fortify  this  sug- 
gestion, he  dividad  them  into  nu- 
merous detachments,  which  he 
marched  in  triumph  one  after  an- 
other towards  the  corps  which 
were  still  in  the  rear,  and  on  the 
roads  by  which  they  were  ap- 
proaching. It  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined that  at  the  sight  of  them 
the  cries  of  Vive  PEm/ttreur  re- 
doubled, and  the  soldiers  gave 
themselves  up  to  transports  of  joy. 

Although  the  whole  of  the 
French  army  bad  not  yet  passed 
the  Sambre,  it  was  entirely  io  the 
Belgian  territory,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  new  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Low  Countries.  It  had 
be<«  told  us,  that  they  cmly  waited 
for  our  presence  to  rise  en  nuute 
in  support  of  our  cause.  We  found 
indeed  some  groups  of  peasants  at 
the  -en  I  ranee  of  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed,  who 
joined  us  in  the  cry  of  Vive  l'£m- 
fltreuVf  but  they  did  not  appear 
animated  with  a  very  sincere  en- 
thusiasm. To  speak  candidly,  they 
nore   resembled  a  coUectioD  oT 


stipendiaries,  than  free  citizens 
expressing  their  real  seDliments. 
—They  received  us  as  conquerors, 
whose  kindness  it  was  necessary  to 
propitiate;  they  showed  them- 
selves to  be  merely  the  friends  of 
the  strongest  party,  and  their  ei- 
clamations  plainly  signified  this; 
"  ffe  wUk  to  be  Frenchmen  if  your 
>'  bayonet  bringt  ut  the  taw:  do  Titt 
'^ftiUage  IM,  do  not  lay  ^oaHe  our 
"  cowtiry,  but  treat  im  at  /etlan 

But  their  supplications  werenot 
regarded.  Notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent pleasure  with  which  our 
soldiers  received  this  friendly 
treatment,  they  behaved  as  if  they 
were  encamped  among  their  avow- 
ed enemies;  devastation  and  plun- 
der every  where  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  army.  As  soon  as  the 
troops  had  taken  a  temporary  po- 
Htiion  near  some  village,  they 
rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  the  mi- 
serable inhabitants;  provisions, 
furniture,  linen,  clothes,  all  disap- 
peared in  au  instant.  Tbe  village 
where  they  had  encamped,  pre- 
sented on  their  departure  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  vast  heap  of  rubbish 
and  ruins,  around  which  was  scat- 
tered every  thing  that  had  served 
as  furniture  for  the  houses.  Its  en- 
virons which  had  been  covered 
with  rich  fields  of  grain,  seemed 
to  have  been  devastated  by  a  de- 
luge of  hsil,  whilst  the  spots  left 
by  the  fire  of  the  bivouacs,  black 
and  scattered  among  the  littered 
grain  and  grass,  appeared  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  lightning  of 
the  storm. 

When  we  were  departing,  the 
inhabitants  issued  from  their  asy- 
lum, the  men  silent  and  thought- 
ful, tbe  women  weeping,  and  the 
children  half-naked  and  affrighted. 
They  might  be  seen  wandering  up 
and  down,  to  identify  and  collect 
the  scattered  fragments  of  their 
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atensils,  amid  their  desolated 
fields. 

From  the  information  which  we 
obtuned,  we  were  led  to  believe, 
that  the  advanced  posts  of  the 
Pnissiiins,  thqugh  watchful,  had 
been  completely  surprised,  and 
that  the  allies,  far  irom  eipecting 
such  a  sudden  and  serious  attack, 
had  intended  in  a  few  days  to  enter 
the  French  tenitorj.  The  inhabi- 
tants, alto,  were  astonished  at  our 
appearance  among  them,  at  the 
moment  when  they  supposed  us  to 
be  absorbed  in  preparations  against 
inrasion.  They-  generally  spoke 
ill  of  the  Prussians,  whom  they 
represented  aa  exorbitant  in  their 
demands  and  unruly  in  their  de- 
portmeni. 

These  events,  though  not  very 
important  in  themselves,  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  result  of  the  cam- 
psign.  It  was  argtied,  that  the 
army  of  the  enemy  would  find 
it  impossible  to  etfect  a  concen- 
tration; that  their  several  corps, 
separated,  actively  pursued,  and 
•n  every  side  surrounded,  could 
make  but  a  feeble  re^stance. 
Wellington,  it  was  said,  must  be 
discoocerted  by  an  offensive  move- 
ment which  he  was  &r  from  fbre- 
■eeiag,  and  his  whple  plan  of  the 
campaign  rendered  nugatory,  now 
that  he  had  no  longer  the  choice 
of  lime  and  ground.  Ccmfidence 
in  Bonaparte  was  unlimited;  his 
con^inations  appeared  as  unerring 
in  practice  as  they  were  skilful  in 
theory:— The  English  would  ine- 
ntably  be  destroyed,  or  driven  to 
a  precipitate  embarkation;  the  ar- 
my would  soon  reach  the  Rhine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  ac- 
clamations of  the  Belgians,  who 
would  rise  m  matte  for  their  deli- 
verance, and  whose  troops  were 
only  waiting  for  a  favouraUe  mo- 
ineat  t«  pass  oTor  into  the  ranks 


of  their  former  companions  in 
arms!!  Such  were  our  dreams. 

On  the  16th,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  all  the  columns  of 
the  French  army  which  yet  re- 
mained upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sambre,  proceeded  to  effect  their 
passage,  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
accomplished,  the  whole  army 
moved  forward. 

The  command  of  the  left  wing, 
consisting  of  the  Ist  and  3d  corps 
of  in&ntry,  and  four  divisions  of 
cavalry,  was  given  to  marshal  Ney, 
who  had  arrived  at  head-quanera 
the  evening  before,  and  who'Was 
ordered  to  march  by  Gosselies  and 
Frasntfs  upon  Brussels.  The  centre 
composed  of  the  third,  fourth  and 
sixth  corps,  together  with  the 
guard  in  reserve,  a  numerous 
body  of  cavalry,  forming  altoge- 
ther, the  main  strength  of  the  ar- 
my, was  ordered  to  move  upon 
Fleurus.  Marshal  Grouchy,  with 
the  cavalry  of  Pajol  and  some  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  roanceuvred  to- 
wards the  village  of  Sambre  on 
the  road  to  Namor. 

In  dtboueldng  irom  Fleurus.we 
soon  discovered  the  Prussian  ar- 
my, the  principal  part  of  which 
was  drawn  up  in  close  columns  on 
xhepiateaux*  which  surrounded  the 
windmill  of  Dussi.  It  extended  in 
a  curve  along  the  whole  top  of  an 
eminence,  at  whose  foot  was  a  deep 
woody  ravine  which  protected  the 
whole  line:  its  right  rested  upon 
the  village  of  St-  Amandi  its  cen- 
tre upon  Ligny,  and  its  left  exten- 
ded indefinitely  towards  Sombre/, 
and  stretched  out  in  the  same 
manner  towards  Gomblous,  and 
the  road  to  Namur.  All  these 
villages,  which  are  large  and  built 
upon  uneven  and  intersected 
ground,  were  in  front  of  the  ra- 
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TuiCj  and  abundantljr  inpplitd 
with  infimtrj. 

Having  KCMiDoilFBd  the  pooi- 
tton,  Bonaparte  imnieduiel](  idmIb 
hU  dispoutlana  to  attack.  The  first 
eorp«i  fcnning  part  of  the  left 
wingiWM  placed  with  twq  diviuons 
of  heaTf  cavalrf,  in  rear  of  the 
irfUagc  of  Fn«iesi  on  the  right  of 

'  and  «t  ft  Ihtle  (Bstance  from  the 
toed  to  Bnuselit  that  it  might  be 
ible  to  edraacD  to  the  pc^tB  where 
its  presence  should  become  necei- 
sary.  The  third  wu  directed,  in 
celumna  of  attaokj  upon  the  village 
of  St.  Amand;  the  fourth  adTanccd 
towards  Ligny,  supported  by  the 
fitii,  the  guard,  and  a  numerous 
reaerro  of  cavalry.  Marshal  Grou- 
chy, with  the  dirisions  of  the  right, 
advanced  towards  Sombref. 

The  third  corps  commenced  the 
affair  in  attacking  the  village  of  St. 
Amand,  a  part  of  which  they  suc- 

•  ceeded  in  taking  with  the  bayonet 
after  an  abstinate  resistance,  but 
from  which  they  were  soon  driven. 
The  4tfa  precipitated  itself  upon 
Ligny  at  the  same  time  that  the 
two  wings  became  engaged,  the 
left  at  Frames  and  the  right  at 
Somtevl'l  in  a  few  momuus  the 
engagement  became  general,  and 
a  strong  cannonade,  which  gra- 
dually increased,  was  felt  tJong  the 
whole  line. 

The  battle  was  snstuned  on 
both  Aides  with  equal  pertinacity. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  fury. with  which  the  soldiers 
foughi;  it  seemed  as  if  each  one 
.of  them  was  avenging  a  personal 
affront,  and  had  discovered  in  his 
adversary  his  implacable  enemy. 
The  French  gave  no  quaKer,  and 
the  Prussiana  had  previously  de- 
clared) it  is  said,  that  they  would 
massacre  all  Frenchmen  who 
should  fall  into  theirhands.  These 
menaces  were  levelled  particular- 
ly at  the  Guard,  against  whom 
they  were  especially  incensed. 


The  Tillages  in  dispute  were 
several  times  taken  and  retaken, 
after  a  dreadftil  slaughter.  Those 
of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  particu- 
larly were  contested  with  incredi- 
ble obstinacy.  The  French,  how* 
ever,  at  last  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  church -yard  of  St.  Amand,  and 
maintained  it  in  spite  of  the  reit- 
erated attempts  of  tlie  Prussians 
to  expel  them;  but  at  one  time  the 
struggle  was  so  fierce,  and  succesa 
so  dubious,  that  Bonaparte  sent  off 
with  all  haste  to  order  op  the  first 
corps  as  a  reinforcement. 

By  this  movement,  the  left  wing 
whioh  had  been  buuly  engaged 
with  the  English,  and  had  driven 
them  from  the  heights  of  Frames, 
to  the  brm  of  Quatre  Bras  (whcrQ 
they  had  at  tost  taken  a  position) 
was  considerably  weakened;  and 
Bonaparte  here  committed  an 
imprudence  neariy  sufficient  to 
draw  after  it  tka  entirs  loss  of 
the  l»ttle,  in  omitting  »>  give 
marshal  Ney  notice  that  he  had 
subtracted  a  part  of  his  force. 
About  an  hour  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  first  corps  for  St. 
Amand,  the  English  army  having 
received  strong  rein&)rceiaents 
under  the  prince  of  Orange,  be- 
came in  their  turn  the  assailants, 
and  drove  b»ck  both  our  Uraiileur* 
and  the  columns  which  they  co- 
vered. The  English  eccu{ucd  the 
whole  border  of  a  considerable 
wood,  lying  upon  the  left  of  th» 
road  to  Bruss*^  Immediately  in 
front  of  this  wood  ran  a  hollpw 
path  resembling  a  ravine,  and  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  position  of 
the  French  traops  on  its  rigbtr 
were  fitateattx  or  nniaencea  of 
some  considerable  breadth,  cover- 
ed with  rye. 

All  at  once  these  ^/arenujr  were 
covered  with  numerous  square 
battalions  supported  by  a  fermida- 
Ue  body  Of  cavalry,  who  yiaancei 
boldly  and  threatened  to  pierce 
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•uriiBa.  Oartrm^ifpMndiiti^ 
nutesd,  ud  trnfm  to  hU  back 
witb  K  tart  of  iwpiilioB.  !■  tluB 


order  aptbe  mrrra.  ManU  Nef 
VM  bowvYor  little  ukrnied,  rdi^- 
■Dt  opKi  tfae  £nt  corps  te  souuii 
bun.  He  sent  mneiSate  orders  for 
it  te  edvence  and  charge  the  cne' 
fny.  Whet  mnit  hem  bean  )us  ea- 
toDiabnmt  tad  perplexity,  when 
Ite  le&mcd  tfaAt  Bonaparte  had  al- 


nera  who  veie  at  hand  to  cbecge 
the  ftnemoei  'battaUoni.  Thu 
charge  was  executed  with  the 
greetcH  bravery;  bet  the  battalioM 
reating  upon  a  wood  filled  with 
iD&ntry,  kept  up  coujoinily  with 
the  latten,  such  a  teniUe  fire,  that 
the  cHiresvers,  crippled  wkh  ball 
end  ^rapc,  were  \inmble  to  break 
thenoi  tind  retired  in  disorder.  It 
wae  m  thia  bold,  otongh  unsuc- 
cessful charge,  that  a  euirasiier 
of  the  1 1th  regimenf,  took  a  stan- 
dard-of  the  6^  raiment  of  the 
English  tine. 

The  retrogade  movament  which 
now  became  sensible,  and  the 
ttowd  of  wcHinded  cuirassiers  and 
boldiers  who  pressed  to  the  rear, 
SDOD  spread  terror  in  that  quarter. 
The  baggage  train,  the  ambuia- 
tsry  hos{dtals,  the  sutlers,  the  ser- 
fSBts,  all  that  maltitude  of  nui- 
eombatams  who  follow  an  army, 
inade  o£F  precipitately,  carrying 
aloBg  with  them  every  thing  that 
diejr  met,  across  the  fields,  and  on 
the  road  to  Charleroi.  The  disor- 
der was  complete  and  spread  ra- 
pidly; ciery  one  fled  in  the  great- 
est oonfusiMt)  crying  out  "  T^rre 
if  the  enemy.  There  it  the  enemy." 

But  the  evil  was  not  as  great  as 
had  been  at  first  supposed,  or  at 
any  rate,  it  was  promptly  r^aired. 
The  division  of  cuirassiers  of 
Ceneral  Rousel,  moved  «(  full  trot 


Bnrards  tls  En^h,  a*d  by  thdr 
presence  re-anmated  the  flying. 
Their  aaslitance  wu  perhaps,  utt- 
necBSiiBry.  Our  in&iitif,  retiring 
in  cbsa  end  exaellent  orders  o|» 
peaed  ■  vigorous  TcsistaDce,  and 
gradually  restored  the  fight.  Push^ 
ed  back  na  ^v  as  tfaa  heights  of 
Fntsnes,  they  est^iriied  them- 
selves there.  ObUged  to  ivnooncc 
offensive  operaibns,  thmr  fought 
during  the  remainder  of  the  d^ 
to  maintain  their  ground.  By  de> 
greea,  order  was  restowd  in  the 
i«er,  and  the  fb^ves  hatted  whea 
they  were  convinced  tbey  were  not 
pursued.— Meanwhile,  the  first 
corps  detached  from  the  left  had 
been  perfecdj  useless,  and  wbea 
it  arrived  at  the  village  of  St 
Amsnd,  the  3d  cerps  was  already 
in  possession.  Orders  were,  them 
fitre,  given,  for  it  to  retem  to  its  po> 
ution,  and  thus  was  it  kept  travetv- 
ing  the  field  of  battle,  from  left  te 
r^[ht,  and  from  right  to  left,  with- 
out being  of  service  on  ai^ 
point. 

The  are  was  kept  up  with  the 
atnwst  vivacity  aloag  the  whole 
Hnc,  particularly' tointrds  Ligny, 
the  place  where  the  greatest  &rc» 
was  collected,  and  the  greatest  ef- 
fbns  were  made.  The  cutndnade 
did  not  remit  fi>r  a  itumwat,  and 
our  artillery,  as  fiir  as  we  coold 
judge,  mode  great  havoc  with  the 
Prussian  columns,  which,  formed 
in  masses  on  the  ampitheatre  of 
bills  and  plateaux,  presented  a  fikir 
mark  for  the  numerous  batteries 
placed  along  our  line.  Our  troops 
being  almost  entirely  cc«ceeled  in 
the  nnuosities  of  the  ground, 
were  infinitely  less  exposed  to  the 
effect  of  the  Prussian  arttllety, 
which  replied  to  out's  with  steady 
perseverance,  though  with  little 
success. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  were  masters  of  the 
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nlbigei,  but  the  PniBiuns  adll 
kept  their  positiuis  behind  the  ra- 
vine- At  this  meitieat,  BonapBite, 
-who  had  been  manccuvring,  unce 
die  commence tncnt  of  the  action, 
to  aA  to  hfe  able  to  throw  a  ccHiai- 
derabel  force  acraas  the  rarine, 
when  the  proper  time  should  ar- 
rive, with  which  to  drive  thePniS' 
nans  from  the  heights  around  the 
wind-mill  of  Busai,  directed  his 
|-aard  and  all  his  reserve  upon  the 
-village  of  L^n^.  Thiabotd  move- 
ment, which  had  been  retarded  by 
the  events  on  the  left,  was  intend- 
ed to  insulate  entireljr  the  right  of 
the  Prus«ian>,  which  was  posted 
behind  St.  Amand,  and  to  cut  o£F 
its  retreat  upon  Namur. 

The  whole,  guard  advanced  au 
fiat  dt  charge,  sustained  by  a  nu- 
merous cavalry  and  formidable  ar- 
tillery, traversed  the  village,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  ravine, 
which  they  crossed  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  of  balls  and  grape;  the 
fire,  which  had  seemed  to  slacken 
somewhat,  now  recommenced  with 
double  violence;  a  frightful  com- 
bat ensued  at  the  moment  when 
the  guard,  issuing  from  the  ravine, 
ruslied  with  the  bayonet  upon  the 
Prussian  sqaares,  who  stood  the 
shock  with  firmnesS'  But  nothing 
could  resist  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Freuch  grenadiers.  They  every 
where  opened  a  passage  for  them- 
selves by  the  most  hon'ible  car- 
nage. Charges  of  cavalry  were 
made  on  both  sides,  and  increased 
the  havoc  and  terror  of  the  strug- 
gle. At  last,  the  Prussians,  after 
the  most  desperate  and  murderous' 
resimance,  were  bi-oken  through 
on  all  sides  and  retii-ed,  leaving  us 
ifl  posaeasion  of  a  field  of  battle 
covered  with  dead,  wounded,  pri- 
soners and  cannon.  The  guard  im-> 
mcOirtlcly  took  possession  of  ibe 
plateaux  which  the  enemy  had  oc- 
'  cupted,  and  the  cavalry  were  cUs- 
patchcd  in  pursuit. 


During  t^s  decisive  c^ieratioB 
at  Lignyt  the  3d  eorps  was  endest 
vouring  to  amuse  the  tight  wing 
of  the  Prussians,  to' prevent  them 
from  observing  the  maotBUvrei 
the  object. of  which  was  to  uitco> 
ver  them.  But  the  snare  was  too 
evident.  Their  movements  were 
regulated  l^  those  of  the  cen're, 
and  as  soon  as  they  made  prepara* 
tiona  to  retire,  a  retreat  was  re^ 
solved  on  along  the  whcde  Prusr 
sian  line.  They  fought  only  to  pro- 
tect the  rapid  march  of  their  ca> 
lumns,  which  filed  off  in  excellent 
order  towards  Gembloux  and  Na- 
mur. The  French  troops  weredisr 
posed  to  follow  up  their  success, 
but  &tigue  and  the  approach  of 
night  prevented  them.  They  coor 
tented  themselves  withc:ossing 
the  ravine,  and  seizing  upon  all 
the  positions  of  the  enemy.  At  10 
o'clock  the  iirc  had  ceased  along 
the  whole  line,  and  the  army  was 
in  its  bivouacs. 

A  great  number  of  contradic- 
tory statements  circulated  in ':tbe 
army,  of  this  aSair  of  Ligny,  re- 
sults of  which  were  never  in  hct 
well  known.  The  Prussian  army, 
it  waa  at  first  said  with  us,  must 
be  totally  destroyed,  for  tbey  had 
left  more  than  25,000  dead  upon  . 
the  field  of  battlei  and  an  equal 
number,  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
Moreover,  marshal  Blucher  was 
killed,  and  his  army  must  be  in  a 
state  of  dissolution,  since  marshal 
Grouchy  wrote  that  be  collected 
e  prisoners  and  cannon  than 
>vi$hed.  The  fact  is  that  mar- 
shal liliicher  had  a  horse  killed 
under  him  at  the  commencement 
of  the  retreat,  which  fell  upon 
bim;  unable  to  disengage  himself^ 
he  remained  in  the  midst  oL  the 
French  cuirassiers,  and  owed  his 
safety  to  the  dai^kness  of  the  night, 
and  the  tunnoil  of  the  charge 
which  prevented  them  from  seeing 
him.  What  is  certain]  however,  is 
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that  Ihe  French  carried  the  posi- 
tion-oF  the  Pni^srans,  vha  {rom  all 
appearances,  soflered  greallf ;  but 
the  extent  of  their  loss  was  never 
ascertained  with  eittctncss;  and 
the  circamsbmce  of  its  not  being 
stated  in  our  order  of  the  iaj  u 
sofficient  to  indticethe  ppesuHipj 
tlon  of  its  net  being  as  considera- 
ble as  was  supposed.  The  field  of 
Battle  Was  covered  with  Prtissian 
dead.  The  nnmber  of  slain  was 
great;  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  wthmdei^  there  were  few  prf- 
■onera. 

On  the  left,  where  the  batde 
thoBgh  less  desperate  had  been 
fbuglrt  wiib  great  Bfnrit,  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  to  have  lost  many 
men.  Both  parties,  however,  re- 
mained on  the  ground  which  they 
had  occnpied  at  the  comnience- 
meDt  of  the  action.  We  heard  of 
die  de«h  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  itilledby  the  &re  of 
B  diTision  under  the  nominal  com- 
mand o(  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and 
also  of  the  death  of  the  English 

feneral  Hill.  The  first  was  con- 
rmed  on  the  day  fbllowing,  aiid 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  French 
officers  to  pay  their  court  to  the 
ex-king  of  Westphalia,  by  indulg- 
ing in  wHticisms  upon  the  hitality 
which  pursued  this  unformnate 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  which, 
after  exhibiting  him  so  often  as  the 
unlucky  antagonist  of  the  rongae- 
rvr  q/*  hi*  atatet,  had  at  last  con- 
demned him  as  it  were  to  fall  by 
his  hand.  Hence  they  inferred  that 
fortune  had  destined  Jerome  to  be 
his  heir!  It  was  reported  also  that 
Jerome  had  been  strack  by  a  ipmt 
ball.  Without  stopping  to  enquire 
into  the  trtrth  of  this  report,  it  is 
welt  to  remark  that  these  $pctit 
ball*  appear  made  for  great  perso- 
liages,  whose  valor  it  is  of  crmse- 
quence  to  illustrate.  In  this  drvi- 
rionof  (be  army,  much  complunt 

Vol.  I. 


was  made  of  the  cuirassiers;  to 
the  failtlre  of  whose  charge  was 
attributed  all  the  evil  suffered. 
They  were  accused  of  not  having 
freely  approached  the .  enemy's 
battalions,  from  the  midst  of  which 
however,  they  had  phicked  a  stan- 
dard; some  evenr  saspected  themr 
of  treachery.  These  suSmisei 
which  were  soon  propagated 
throughout  the  whole  army,  hav- 
ing made  an  injurious  impression 
upon  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  U 
was  speedily  and  studiously  ru- 
moured that  a  number  of  recreant 
generals,  among  whom  Was  gen- 
eral Boarmont,  had  been  tried  by 
amifitary  commission  and  shot. 

Although  the  battle  of  Ligny, 
which  we  should  connect  with  that 
of  Quatre  Bras,  did  not  present 
any  of  those  results  which  charac- 
terize a  great  victory,  it  was  re- 
garded as  highly  important  in  re- 
ference to  the  ulterior  events  of 
the  campaign.  Every  one  agreed 
that  Bonaparte  had  attained  his 
end  of  separating  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  and  cutting  off 
all  communicadon  between  them. 
This  advantage  was  held  Inestima- 
ble, and  of  the  more  importance, 
inasmuch  as  a  small  corps  would 
be  sufficient  to  watch  and  pursue 
the  Prussians  afler  the  losses  they 
had  sQfrcred,  and  the  French  army 
would  be  left  free  to  throw  itself 
entirely  upon  the  English. 

With  the  intention  of  realizing 
these  calculations,  Bonaparte,  as 
soon  as  the  day  dawned  on  the  I7th, 
leading  the  .id  and  4th  corps,  and 
the  cavalry  of  general  Fajol,  under 
Ihe  orders  of  marshal  Gmuchy,  to 
follow  and  watch  the  Prussians, 
marched  towards  Quatre  Qraswlth 
the  reserve  and  the  6tli  corps.  The 
English  appeared  to  occupy  the 
same  position  as  on  the  preced- 
ing day.  Bonaparte  was  engaged 
in  reconnoitring  them,    and    the 
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fnncfa  umr  KiBairwd  quiet  until 
eleven  o'clfick  in  the  morning, 
waiting  for  the  troopi  on  the  right, 
«hoM  proper  Btationi  were  auign- 
•d  them  M  fast  as  ttiey  arrived. 
It  runed  cotuinuallf ,  and  the  cross 
toads  which  ibe  previous  rains  bad 
already  much  injured,  became 
more  wid  more  difficult  for  anil- 
kty-  ^  the  nccessarf  disposiiioos 
tat  attack  were  at  length  complet- 
•d,  tati  on  the  French  nutsses  ad- 
vancing in  line  upon  the  heights 
<£  Frames,  it  was  di»covered  that 
the  English  had  manauvred  in 
Mich  a  way  as  to  mask  their  re- 
treat, influenced  no  doubt  bf  the 
iotetligence  which  bad  been  com- 
municated to  them  of  the  little  at 
ligny.  To  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose,  the^  had  devoted  a 
part  of  the  night  and  the  time 
which  we  had  consumed  in  the 
concentration  of  our  forces.  The 
ttoopa  who  sbowed  tbemwlvQa  on 
the;)/a/eaiu;,'afong  the  skirts  of  the 
wood,  and  in  the  road,  were  only  a 
strong  rear-guard  dettined  to  pro- 
tect this  movement)  which  thejr 
imitated  as  soon  m  it  was  fully  ef- 
fected. Bonaparte  immediately 
pursued  with  the  cavalry,  and  the 
whole  army  quickened  its  step  to- 
wards Brussels. 

During  this  rapid  march)  the  ar- 
dor of  our  tr»ops  warn  incredible^ 
thev  saw,  in  tMa  adroit  and  admi- 
rably managed  retreat  of  the  £ng- 
Uab,  nothing  but  a  flight  which 
nust  terminate  in  an  embarkation. 
It  wascertain  that  the  enemy  would 
make  no  ftirther  stand,  but  aban- 
don Brussels,  and  hasten  to  regain 
their  .ships.  The  artillerj)  wag- 
gons and  infantry  filed  with  preci- 
pitation, and  almost  flell  mtU,  fay 
the  road  covered  with  a  thick  and 
black  mud;  whilst  the  cavalry 
advanced  on  the  flanks,  through 
fields  of  luxuriant  grain,  which 
they  soon  laid  waste.  The  horses 


sematiaws  snnk  up  to  the  belly  in 
this  black,  soft  and  viscous  soil. 
The  efforU  necessary  to  diseng^ 
them,  retarded  and  aggravated  the 
march.  We  encountered  here  and 
there,  upon  the  road,  caissons  and 
broken  waggons  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  obliged  to  afaendoo. 

As  we  traversed  the  field  on 
which  the  battle  ef  Quatre  Braa  bad 
been  fought,  we  found  it  strewed 
with  bodies  and  fragments,  together 
with  a  numberot  wounded  FreQch- 
men  who  had  not  been  ti^en  away. 
We  had  an  opportunity  ofjudgii^ 
bow  deatrucuve  the  afiair  had 
been  for  both  parties.  According 
to  upearances  the  English  >nf* 
fered  much  more  than  the  French, 
for  the  pieces  of  level  ground 
which  separated  the  road  from  the 
wood  where  they  were  posted,  and 
particularly  the  skirts  of  this  wood 
and  the  hollow  way  beyond  it,  were 
almost  ctwcealed  by  beapa  of  bo- 
dies, the  greater  part  of  tiiem 
Scotch -Their  costume,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  plaid  descending  only 
to  the  end  cf  the  thigh,  and  lear- 
inga  part  of  the  leg  naked,  strong- 
ly attracted  the  attentiwi  of  the 
French  soldiers,  who  designated 
them  by  the  title  of  taiu-eultntet. 

Bomparte  with  hia  advanced 
guard,  continued  the  pursuit  until 
a  late  hour,  when  he  reached  the. 
entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignea, 
and  met  with  a  resistaoce  which 
he  despaired  of  overcoming  that 
evening.  After  cannonading  and 
hamsing  the  English  an  kag  as 
the  light  allowed,  he  diapoaedoi  his 
troops  for  the  night  and  est^disbed 
his  head  quarters  at  the&nnof, 
Caitlou,  near  Flanchenois.  The 
principal  part  of  the  army  encamp- 
ed at  Getnafi/ie  and  in  the  environs 
of  this  little  town. 

Th£  night  was  dreadful.  The 
troops  bad  bivouacked  in  the  midst 
of  the  mud  and  trampled  grain) 
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and  haring  had  no  time  to 
conitruct  an^  sufficient  shelier 
were  exposed  to  a  continual  run 
which  toll  in  torrents.  The  wretch- 
ed inhalHtsnta  suilercd  still  more 
than  tlie  sokJieiy.  Abandoning 
their  houses  to  pillnee,  thc]r  fled 
in  alt  directions,  with  abundant 
reason  to  mik  whether  their 
mercileM  invaders  were  French, 
or  Tartars  suddenly  let  loose  from 
the  deserts  of  Asia  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  plunder. 

We  were  generatlj'  persuaded 
that  the  English  arm)>  would  em- 
ploy the  night  in  condnuing  its  re- 
treat, and  no  one  entertained  a 
doubt  of  our  arriving  the  next  day, 
at  Brussels.  This  was  looked  for- 
ward to  as  the  termination  of  the 
campaign,  since  marshal  Groochft 
who  was  to  pass  the  night  at  Na- 
mur,  could  not  fail  to  ariive  at 
Liege,  at  the  same  time  that  Bona- 
parte entered  the  capital  of  the 
Uoir  countries.  Some  pretended 
deserters,  who  were,  doubtless, 
8[Hes,  assured  us  that  the  Belgian 
army  only  wmted  for  an  engage- 
ment to  pass  over  in  a  body  to  oar 
ude;  that  this  being  suspected, 
they  were  always  kept  in  the  rear; 
—that  since  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  they  had  been  re- 
strained with  so  much  difficulty  ss 
to  make  it  matter  of  little  asto- 
Disfament  if  they  should  suddenly 
bil  upon  the  Prussians,  to  whom 
they  bore  an  imi^acable  hatred. 

At  break  of  day  the  army  form- 
ed, and  was  surpnsed  to  discover 
that  the  English  bad  txit  only 
maintained  their  positions  of  the 
preceding  evening,  but  evinced  sn 
iiltention  of  defending  them.  Bo- 
naparte, who  had  seemed  to  fear 
that  they  would  escape  him  in  the 
night,  was  extremely  rejoiced  at 
discovering  them  in  the  morning; 
and  unable  to  conceal  his  satisfac- 
tioDf  exclaimed  lo  those  araund 


him— >**  Ah — I  have  them  thei>^ 
these  EngHsht" 

With  t£e  imprudent  impatknce 
which  has  always  chsracteiize^ 
him,  he  then  urged  the  march  of 
the  columns  which  were  in  the 
rear,  and  without  waiting  to  re- 
ceive any  further  information, 
without  knowing  either  the  exact 
distribution  or  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  without  being  certidn  that 
the  Hnisaian  army  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  corps  of  Grouchy* 
he  resolved  to  attack  immediate^. 
The  French  army,  which  consisted 
of  four  corps  of  infantry,  including 
the  guard,  and  three  corps  u 
cavB^,  presented  an  elfoctive 
force  of  perhaps  130,000  men, 
About  ten  o'clock  the  whole  of  this 
force  was  assembled  upon  the 
heights  patsltcl  to  those  which 
were  occupied  by  the  English  ar- 
my, whom  we  discovered  in  posi- 
tion upon  the  plateaux  in  front  of 
the  forest  of  Soignes  upon  which 
the  entire  line  rested.  Wi!  perceiv- 
ed towards  the  centre,  in  rear  of 
the  village  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
strong  masses  of  infantTT,  in  wliose 
fhxit  it  was  easy  to  distmguish  re- 
doubts, as  the  colour  of  the  earth 
recently  turned  up,  was  different 
from  that  of  the  general  surface.' 
These  masses  crowned  an  exten- 
sive plateau,  which  extended  oh 
both  sides  along  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  diminishing  grsdually  in 
breadth,  and  was  covered  with  bat- 
teries. The  right  of  the  English 
army  rested  upon  the  village  of 
Merke  Brsine,  having  in  its  front 
the  farm  of  Hougmimont  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  wood,  in- 
tersected with  many  ravines  or 
deep  rinuosities.  Its  left  extend- 
ed far  towards  Wavret,  covered 
likewise  by  a  ravine,  and  the 
(arm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  Except 
upon  the  great  plateau  which  we 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  ar- 
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my,  feir  trocps  »fln  viaiblcg  butit 
ought  to  have  bees  auppMed*  u 
tbfl  e*eot  prore^*  tl^M  they  mre 
concealed  in  the  s^i^E^  which  du 
vided  the  plateau  from  the  foreat, 
and  in  the  EoreAt  itself. 

The  bead-quartera  of  k>rd  Wels- 
Ungxon  were  at  Waterloo,  in  the 
rear  of  his  Lwe^  which  atretcbedi 
i^  ve^have  seeniacrpsB  t^e  roada 
of  fimsaels  and  Nivellea. 
.  &:arQelf  had  the  French  troops 
Ibnncd  wbeo  Bonaparte^  who  had 
placed  tuav>clf  on  the  tw  of  an 
cmineni::.^  a  little  distance  Irom  the 
&irm  where  he  bad  spent  the  pre- 
ceding night,  an  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  from  which  he  could  dia- 
tinguiahevery  movement,  gave  or- 
ders (br  the  &re  ta  open.  He  walk- 
ed along  with  folded  arnu,.a  little 
in  front  of  hi«  staff,  who  were  grou- 
ped behind  him.  Tbe  whole  day 
was  blustering  and  at  in^vals 
ninjr. 

Tbe  3d  corps  was  placed  on  tb^ 
IcA  and  manched  against  the  larm 
of  Hougoumont>  The  1st  rested  iu 
left  upon  the  road,  and  Quacked 
ihe  centreflhe  6ih  held  tbe  rigbu 
Tjie  guard  was  is  reserve  upon 
Uie  heights.  The  cavalrj  was  dis- 
persed upon  these  dilTecent  pointsi 
but  i(,s  su-ongest  columns  were 
with  (1^   wings,  parlictflarly  the 

Tovajds  noon  the  first  icannon 
were  fited  ftpm  tbe,Fren(:h  line, 
and  nunxcrous  timiiUura  were  de- 
tacbed  vo  bring  o;^  .the  actitm.  Th^ 
left  briskly  attacked  the  farm  of 
Hougoumoni,  the  walls  of  which 
had  been  perforated  by  the  in- 
fantry that  occupied  it  in  force  and. 
fought  with  extreme  obstiaacy- 
At  the  .satne  lime'  batlajiotis  ,  and 
equadrops  attacked  the  masses 
placed  behind  the  fiirm  and  who, 
continufilly  reinforced  it.  After  an 
hour's  fighting,  the  English  ap- 
peared to  retire  a  little,  and  the 


F,reticli  ^rew  nearer;  ibc  artilletf 
^vanced,  tixia^  the  whole  line,  and 
Hhe  coliUBOB  followed. 

It  was  Bopn  after  anoouQCcd 
that  atroi^  maasu  were  to  majte 
ft  charge  with  tbe  bayonet  upo* 
Mount  St.  Jean,  whilst  the  cavalry 
on  the  wings  was  to  debofich  and 
attack  the  pieces  of  artillery  whicfc 
appeared  but  weakly  supported. 
We  wailed  impatiently  for  this 
important  movement,  the  success 
of  which,  we  promised  vvselve^ 
would  be  complete;  but  it  was  de- 
layed by  the  obstinacy  with  whidi 
tl^  English  maintained  the  vil- 
lages that  covered  thair  wings. 
They  continuatly  sent  baitation* 
to  reinforce  tbe  farms  of  Hougou- 
mont  and  La  Haye  Sainte;  these 
our  cavftlry  seyeral  times  dispersed 
on  their  march.  The  villages,  bow 
ever,  though  assaulted  with  un- 
exam^ed  vigour,  atiU  held  ouir 
Wearied  at  last  with  so  mai^ 
fruitless  efforts  to  espel  tbe  troops 
wtuch  i>cpupied  IlougoumoDt,  we 
determined  to  fire  it,  and  at  the 
same  moment  fresh  forces  were 
dispatched  again  St  i-a  Haye  S^nte, 
wboafteraJ(Hig  and  bloody  com> 
bat,  succeeded  an  getting  passes* 
sion.  At  every  point  ihe  battle 
rt^ed,  wiih  equtU  impetuosity  on 
both  sides.  The  artillery  was  mak* 
iog  frightful  havoc. 

The  pnots  on  which  the  wings 
of  the  English  army  rented  being 
now  carried,  the  French  creased 
tbe ,  ravine  and  approAchn^  tbe 
English  line,  which  poured  up*"^ 
them  a  deluge  of  balls  and  grape. 
Tbe  cavalry  charged  on  the  flanks. 
A  formidable  column  of  attack  ad- 
vanced to^vards  Mawtt  St,Jeaa, 
whence  issued  a  most  destructive 
fire.  As  the  cavalry  rushed  fbr- 
waixl  to  th^  plateaux  to  carry  the 
artillery,  they  were  charg^^  in 
turn  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy 
which  had  wncpaled  itself  in  tbe 
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i«T>^> Md  B borriUqcsnwg* 9B- 
ined.  Not  a  foot  of  ground  wm 
fielded  90  ^ther  ud«.  Now  co- 
lumas  ^vuic«d  4t>d  fresh  clwrge* 
ir«re  made.  Tbree  timca  the  yo- 
Mtion  wat  ofi  tb«  poixit  of  beug 
R(tnwdi  ajod  three  timcst  Kfter  per- 
forming pt'odigiw  «f  valour,  tbt 
Fronch  were  diiKH  l»i;k. 

At  this  moBoent  heBiiuion  and 
uDBft^iaeas  became  visible  in  th« 
Frencii  army;  BOfne  dUmowKed 
^tBiie^  rctiredi  mwiffrous  wouttd- 
«d  left  tbe  columns  and  spread  an 
^nn  as  to  the  issue  of  ttifl  Wtlsi 
a  pFofound  silence  succee^eni  to 
|l)e  cries  of  exukation  which  tlie 
H>)di«n  twd  t^nt  ionb,  sure  of 
marcliing  to  victot^'  With  tho 
vxcvption  of  the  ia^trj  of  the 
giianlt  we  had  seen  a)!  t^  troop* 
ragaged  and  eypoted  to  a  tnur- 
deroHB  firej  the  actiofl  continued 
irith  excvwuve  fiolcnc«,  and  *» 
yet  bad  produced  do  determinatA 
rewtlt. 

It  was  now  luftT  seven  p'clocli. 
Booapapie,  who  bad  renwined  on 
tbe  eniincDce  whene  he  had  first 
ta^xn  his  station  I  and  from  which 
be  oould  cjearlr  sec  all  that  paqfi- 
ed|  contcmplattd  witlt  %  ferocious 
•fe,  the  hideotjs  apectucle  of  this 
^cherfT.  The  more  obntacles  rnyl* 
fiplied,  ihe  fnort;  his  obstinacy  itc 
crppsed-  He  became  exasperated 
ft  so  mvny  uneipected  diHWiulties) 
aQ4  ifidifferpnt  about  sacriliciii^ 
|tn  anp7  whose  contidonce  in  him 
WW  boundleits,  be  inccssqntly  xent 
fresh  onlers  10  piess  forwurd  with 
the  bayot^et,  Hepeated  messages 
were  brought  M>  him  that  the  day 
went  hardi  tii^t  the  troops  ap- 
peared worn  out.  "  Let  them  ad- 
vance," replied  be;  ".let  them  ad- 
vance." 

A  general  r«iu  to  advertise  bim 
thiii  bis  position  was  untenable, 
being  raked  by  a  bfUtery;  and  en- 
(fuired  at  the  same  time  wh^i,  be 
must  do  to  escape  so  murderous 


a  fire.  "Tak*  the  battery,"  replied 
be,  and  tunied  his  back  upon  tb* 
aid-de-camp.  A  wounded  Eoj^tiab 
nfficer  was  bnwgbi  to  him  •  [tfU(Bi* 
er.  He  Bsked.  among  ether  qnee*- 
tions,  the  atrnnglh  of  the  English 
army;  tbe  officer  replied  iluit  It 
was  very  strong  and  bad  just  «• 
ccived  a  rfinforr^mert  of  A0,000 
men.  "  So  much  the  beRer,"  sai4 
BonAparte,  "  the  more  there  are, 
Ihe  more  we  sbal)  beat."  He  sent 
off  numerous  cxpresaes  with  dia* 
patcbes  which  he  dictated  to  a 
secretary,  and  often  repeated,  with 
an  air  of  wildncss,  "  brget  not  t* 
proclaim  every  where  that  th« 
victory  is  mine." 

At  this  timcf  a^er  all  hisefibrti 
had  proved  ttnaTailiDg,  it  was  an> 
nounced  10  him  that  the  Prasuui 
columns  were  debouching  on  our  ' 
right  flank  and  meiucod  our  rear. 
R«solute)y  incredulous  on  this 
tcore,  he  replied  to  the  various 
measengersi  that  tbey  were  poor 
ubaervers,  and  the  supposed  PniSr 
uafls  none  other  than  Ihe  corps  of 
Marshal  Grouchy.  It  became  ne- 
cessary bow«ver'to  yield  to  erir 
dence.  and  admit  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  when  these  colnntns 
fell  upon  our  right  wing.  A  part 
of  the  sixth  corps  was  sent  off  to 
sustain  this  new  riiock,  until  tha 
arrivsl  of  Marshal  Groucby,  on 
whom  be  calculated  with  certain* 
ty.  A  report  was  even  circulated 
throughout  the  armyiibatGroucby 
was  already  in  line. 

The  lact  was  that  a  part  of  Ihe 
army  of  Marshal  SUicher  bnving 
been  concentrated  after  the  buttle 
of  the  tsth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wavre,  hai!  concealed  its  move- 
ments from  Grouchy,  atiil  bc-ng 
joined  by  the  fourth  Prussian 
corps  uniler  tlie  commund  of  Ue- 
iiera]  Bulow,  hud  advanced  with 
ail  speed  to  co-operate  with  Lord 
Wellington. 

Bon;ipar'.e,  still    inQeiibie,  and 
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ttiinluoff  thu  the  moment  had  tr- 
rived  for  deciding  the  fiue  of  the 
day,  formed  >  fourth  colttmn  of 
attack  a)  moat  endraly  compoaed 
of  the  guard,  and  charged  upon 
Mount  St.  Jean.  He  had  prcviouriy 
diapatchcd  orders  to  every  point, 
to  second  this  morement,  on  which 
fhe  vicioty  dependecL  Theae  vetc- 
nn  wartion  aaauled  the  plateau 
whh  characiemtic  intrepidity;  the 
army  was  electrified  in  every  part, 
and  tbc  bMle  renewed  along  the 
whole  line.  The  guard  charged 
repeatedly,  but  wa>  uniformly  re- 
puJied..  Mowed  down  by  a  tre- 
meodoni  ei  plosion  oTgrape,  these 
brate  grenadiers  closed  their  thin* 
ned  ranks  with  promptitude  and 
coolness;  marching  fearlessly,  no- 
thing could  stopthem  except  death 
or  severe  wounds:  but  the  hour  of 
defeat  had  come.  Immense  masses 
of  in&mtry,  sustaitMd  by  numerous 
bodies  of  cavalry,  to  whom  we  had 
nothing  to  oppose,  since  ours  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  rushed 
upon  them  with  fury,  sikI  sur- 
rounding them  on  all  sides, 
admonished  them  to  surrender. 
"  The  guard  never  surrenders— it 
dies,"  was  the  reply. — No  quarter 
was  given  after  this;  almoat  all 
fell  fightmg  desperately.  This 
shocking  massacre  lasted  as  long 
as  their  resisttmce,  which  ceased 
only  when  it  was  too  obviously 
fetal.  The  few  survivors  retreated 
in  disorder  to  their  first  position. 

But  whilst  these  events  were 
passing  in  the  cetitre,  the  Prussian 
columns  which  had  arrived  upon 
our  right,  continued  to  advance 
and  press  vigorously  the  Fewiroops 
who  were  there  to  oppose  them. 
The  sound  of  cannon  and  mus- 
quetry  wsa  heard  in  the  resr  und 
gradually  approached  nearer.  Our 
troops  fought  but  lost  ground. 
The  right  wing  at  length  retro- 
graded perceptibly,  and  the  Prus- 


sians were  upon  the  ptmtt  of  ^h^ 
bouching  upM  the  i«ad. 

When  it  became  known  that  the 
guard  bad  beon  repulsed;  when 
Its  battalions,  scattered  and 
dwindled  to  a  remnant,  were  seen 
in  predpitaie  retreat,  a  gcnerd 
panic  seised  the  airny.  It  broke 
in  all  directiefw,  seeldng  safety 
in  a  headlong  ffighu  BcHiaparte,  in 
despair,  ccrilcctsd  aa  a  last  effort 
some  tattaliona  of  the  old  mi 
young  guard,  wUch  bad  net  been 
engaged,  and  pushed  than  againit 
the  encmv,  now  issuing  in  nasseS 
from  their  positiont  bat  inliraid' 
ated  at  what  it  saw  passing^  aroua^ 
and  overwhelmed  t^  numbers,  thii 
feeble  reserve  was  soon  routed. 

The  army  then,  spontaneously 
and  at  tmce,  abandoned  its  po^ 
ticns  and  poured  along  Uke  a  tor> 
rent;  the  artiUery-mcn  deserted 
their  pieces;  the  camMmeers  and 
wagoners  cut  hMse  their  horsey 
the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  the  Iroc^ 
of  every  description  formed  a  pro- 
miscuous mass,  all  flying  for  safe- 
ty along  the  roed  and  across  the 
fields.  A  crowd  of  wagons  which 
had  been  staUoned  on  each  side  of 
the  road  followed  in  this  precipi- 
tate Sight,  and  rushing  to  one  pobit 
blocked  up  the  passage.  No 
point  of  rendezvous  had  beta 
indicated,  and  it  was  ntiw  too  Me 
to  issue  any  orders;  generals  and 
other  commanders,  lost  in  the  . 
crowd  and  swept  along  fay  it,  were 
separated  from  their  corps;  nor 
did  there  exist  a  single  tMttalion 
behind  which  to  rally.  Since  no 
provision  had  been  nwie  to  se- 
cure an  orderly  retreat,  it  was  im- 
possihle  to  remedy  this  untverssl 
conftision.  A  rout  so  complete 
could  not  be  anticipated,  and  ir» 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  French 
armies,  numerous  as  had  b«en 
their  disasters. 

The  guard  loo,  that  immovesble 
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phalanx,  which  had,  in  our  great- 
est reveracB,  uiTariablj  served  as  a 
nltyiag  point  and  rampart  for  the 
real  of  the  ii^biy,  was  now  over- 
thrown and  fled  with  the  multi- 
tode.  Every  one  struggled  to  sare 
himielf;  aome  puriied  on  to  out- 
strip those  before,  whilst  otliera  coU 
lected  in  group*,  and  inatinctiTely 
fellowed  thoae  in  front;  aooie  were 
afraid  to  leave  the  road  and  at- 
tempted t»  bnx  a  paatBge  through 
tbt  wagons  by  which  it  was  ^ 
structcd,  whilst  oibera  pursued  the 
plan  of  ttirniog  out  to  the  right  or 
left  SB  they  thought  safest  Fear 
eug^rated  the  perils  of  the  nto- 
moDtt  end  the  night  which  super- 
vened, altltough  Bot  very  dark, 
contributed  much  to  heighten  the 
disorder. 

The  enemyi  perceiving  what 
passed,  lost  no  tiine  is  detat^iog 
a  numerous  cavahy  in  pursuit. 
Whilst  some  aquadrons  iQpk  the 
road,  «ad  seized  upcm  the  wagons 
which  bad  not  time  to  esci^, 
other  fbnnidable  bodies  advanced 
upon  our  flanka.  The  carriageB  of 
the  imperial  household)  having  re- 
mained at  the  &nu  where  Bono- 
parte  had  lodged,  were  the  first 
prize  wliich  leU  into  the  hands  of 
the  Pmasianst  together  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  baggage.  AH  the  can- 
non which  had  been  in  battery, 
and  tlie  ammunition  w^;oiib  at- 
tached to  them,  had  been  left 
where  they  were  atati(»icd,  and 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy 
about  the  same  time.  Thus  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  nearlyallthe  me- 
tcriei  ef  the  army  had  disappeared. 

As  soMi  as  the  English  and 
Prussiuis  completely  e  if ectedtheir 
junction,  the  two  Generals  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  met  at  the 
farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  con- 
certed the  means  of  following  up 
their  success.  The  former  having 
suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  action, 


and  his  cavalry  espedally  being 
much  exhausted,  would  have 
acarcely  been  able  ta  follow  the 
French  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
them  from  rallying,  but  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry  being  fresh,  pushed 
on  and  hotly  pursued  without  al- 
lowing us  a  mtmient  of  rest.  The 
fugitives  thus  pressed,  qmckly 
travelled  the  two  leagues  which 
separated  Geraappc  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  arrived  at  this  little 
town  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  night  there.  To  oppose  some 
obstacles  to  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  they  hasted  to-collect  wa« 
gons  in  the  road  and  barrica^  the 
entrance  of  the  principal  street; 
some  pieces  of  cannon  were  [daccd 
to  defend  it;  Uvouacs  were 
pitched  in  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  wearied  soldiers 
hurried  to  the  houses  to  seek  rest 
and  (bod.  But  scarcely  were  these 
disposidons  for  defence  complet- 
ed, when  the  enemy  appeared;  afew 
cannon  fired  upon  the  nearest  ca- 
valry, kindled  a  universal  alarm> 
the  camp  was  instantly  broken  up; 
every  one  fled,  and  the  retreat  re- 
commenced with  more  confusion 
than  ever. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  Bo- 
naparte. It  waa  asserted  by  some 
that  be  had  perished  in  the  battle. 
When  this  news  waa  announced 
to  a  well-known  general  officer, 
he  reined  in  the  words  of  Megret 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  at 
Frederickstadt,  ■'  The  piece  Is 
finished."  Others  pretended,  that 
having  made  several  charges  at 
the  bead  of  the  Guard,  he  had  been 
dismounted  and  taken  prisoner. 
TliB  same  uncertainty  rested  t>n 
the  &te  of  Marshal  Ney  and  moat 
of  the  generals  in  chief.  A  great 
number  declared  that  they  had 
seen  Bonaparte  pass,  seeking  his 
own  safety  in  the  midst  of  the 
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crowd;  fthd  averred  that  thoy  ^ntw 
him  perhctlj'  bf  his  gny  riding 
coal  and  his  dappled  horse.  Thia 
aocaunt  was  the  true  one.  At 
the  moment  when  the  Int  bntu- 
Kons  of  the  guard  which  he  led, 
were  defeated,  Bonaparte,  borne 
aloag  with  them  and  aurronnded 
OD  ererf  side  bj  the  enemy,  en- 
tered an  orchard  adjoining  the  Farm 
of  Caillou.  In  tbia  place  he  was 
met  bf  two  wandering  horsemen 
of  the  guard,  to  whom  he  dis- 
covered himself  and  who  cwiduct- 
cd  him  carefully  through  the  Pms- 
aiati  parties  spread  over  the  pldn, 
but,  hap[Hly  far  him,  intent  upon 
acting  and  pillaging  the  carriages. 
Kot withstanding  the  shades  of  the 
nlghtihe  was  perceived  and  recog- 
nized repeatedly,  and  his  presence 
Indicared  by  the  ejaculations  bf  the 
soldiers,  who  said  to  each  other  in 
a  low  voice,  **  There  is  the  empe- 
nr.  there  is  the  emperor!"  Those 
words  were  for  him  a  signal  of 
alarm,  and  b«  hurried  oiF  as  fast 
aa  the  mullitnde'in  which  be  was 
entangled  wobid  permit.  Where 
were  now  those  thundering  accla- 
nations  With  which  hia  troops  had 
been  Wont  to  salute  him,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  among  them? 

During  the  whole  night,  the 
French  army  continued  its  dis- 
astrous march,  strewing  the  rtrad 
with  its  wrecks,  and  every  mo- 
Bieni  assailed  by  charges  which 
Consummated  its  difeoi^anizalion. 
The  terror  which  prevailed  was  so 
great  that  numerous  groups  of 
well-armed  cavalry  unA  in&intry 
suffered  themselveit  to  be  attacked 
without  attempting  a  defence,  tiy 
a  few  miserable  lancers,  whom  to 
repel  it  was  only  necnaaary  to  face. 
At  the  brcaii  of  (lay  tlie  sad  re- 
Tfiains  of  our'  (orce  arrived  at 
CharJeroi  and  Marchieune,  and 
iraaleiied  to  repairs  the  Safnbre. 
This  wnfonwniite,  but  so  recently 


magnificent  army,  In  titter  disor- 
der and  worn  down  with  fatigue, 
presenTttd  a  more  shocking  ap- 
pearance from  the  great  number 
of  wounded  Who  bad  followed  on 
footoron  horseback.These, pallid) 
haggard,  covered  with  bloody  rags 
with  which  they  had  bound  up 
their  wounds,  and  intermingled 
with  the  disorderiy  coltimns  which 
cboaked  the  road,  brought  forciUy 
to  our  recollection  the  scenes  of 
carnage  which  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed. 

Id  proportion  as  the  wagons  ap- 
proached the  Samire,  they  were 
retarded  by  those  in  front,  and 
collected  in  ntimbers  on  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  bridges  of  Charle- 
roi  Hid  Marchienne.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  toon  appeared  and  sur^ 
prised  them  entangled  with  each 
other.  The  affrighted  drivers  cut 
their  horses  loose,  and  followed  by 
all  their  train,  rushed  tumultuously 
towards  the  bridges  and  along  the 
river  to  seek  a  passage.  Thus  all 
that  remained  of  our  artillery 
and  equipage,  was  abandoned  to 
the  enemy,  who  likewise  made 
here  a  great  number  of  prison- 
ers. 

That  portion  of  the  army  which 
had  crossed  the  Sambre,  supposed 
from  this  circumstance  that  they 
would  have  titne  to  refresh  them- 
selves, and  accordingly  bivouacked 
in  the  orchards  and  meadows  on 
the  right  bank  of  this  river;  but  no 
sooner  were  they  apprized  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  by  the 
confusion  on  the  opposite  bank, 
than  they  m^de  off  in  haste,-  with- 
out waiting  for  a  single  order, 
without  atrempting  to  cat  down 
the  bridges  or  giving  themselves 
time  to  reconnoitre.  All  Ited  atonce- 

At  a  short  dintance  finm  Char- 
lerui,  they  fell  in  with  two  road^ 
one  of  which  teuds  to  Avesnes,  the 
other  to  Pldlippeville.  liHving  mo 
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InfininMuin  u  totfa*  proper  rautC) 
DO  leaders)  tbey  separate  Into  two 
partieB)  the  most  Dumerous  toi- 
lowing  the  road  by  which  they 
had  iuued,  and  which  led  to  Aves* 
nest  the  other  incUning  to  the  left 
and  moving  to  Phiiipperille.  A 
number  of  scattered  fugitives 
threw  themwlvea  into  tbe  neigh- 
bouring wood,  without  other  drifl 
than  that  of  escaping  the  pursuit 
of  the  canity.  It  waa  the  road  to 
Philippeville  that  Booapane  took 
himself  in  bis  flight.  Once  more  a 
selfish  deserteTi  be  abandoned  hit 
armf  without  an  effort  to  rally  it- 
lie  abandcMied  it  not  only  to  the 
f»mmon  dangers  of  the  occasion, 
but  to  anarchy,  which  necessarily 
■ipgnivated  tho^  dangers  to  the 
nttnoK*  and  of  which  a  total  dis- 
srtuioa  was  the  natural  c<m>e- 
quence.  Thousands  of  dispersed 
Mildierat  wandering  as  chance  di- 
rected and  issuiogtrom  the  woods, 
Bpreed  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try end  propagated  their  panic. 
Tbe  wretched  inhabitants  were 
overwhelmed  with  dismay,  on 
learning  the  irreparable  defeat  of 
tbe  French  army  almost  at  the 
same  time  that  tbey  beard  of  its 
firat  snseesa,  and  on  finding  tbem- 
■elves,  justaa  they  fondly  supposed 
the  seat  of  war  to  be  transferred 
br  boat  themi  a  prey  to  an  enemy 
who  would  probably  be  rendered 
more  furious  by  a  victory  so  dear- 
ly purchased.  The  fortified  towns 
every  where  precipitately  shut 
their  gales.  The  fugitives  who  pre- 
.sented  themselves  for  admittance 
were  driven  off,  and  thus  obliged 
towander.among  the  villages  and 
iarmsfwhcre  tbey  committed  every 
spc«ues  of  excess. 

A  fugitive  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  idfrighted  multitude,  and  in 
still  greater  trepidation  than  they, 
Bonaparte  came  to  supplicate  ad- 
mission into  PhilippeviUe.  He  bad 
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need  of  the  protection  of  iu  ram- 
parts against  the  eager  it)ursutt  of 
the  Prussians,  who  tracked  him 
with  steady  attention,  t^id  who  had 
already  dispatched  in  this  direc- 
tion numerous  psrties  whom  lie 
could  with  difiiculty  avoid.  At  the 
gates  of  tbe  town  he  had  to  endure 
the  humiliation  of  being  question- 
ed by  the  guard,  to  whom  be  an- 
nounced his  quality  of  emperor, 
but  who  kept  him  at  bay  until  the 
goveniorappeared  to  testify  to  his 
identity.  Ije  then  entered  with  a 
very  lowly  suite  and  the  gates  were 
immediately  shut.  Orders  were 
soon  afterwards  given  to  disperse 
tbe  groups  of  fugitives  that  collect- 
ed at  every  moment  around  the 
walls,  and  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe 
town.  The  report  being  spread 
among  them  that  their  illustrious 
emperor  was  at  last  found  and  actu- 
ally io  the  place,  they  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  fix  their  camp  near 
him,  and  relied,  moreover,  upon  his 
kind  interposition  for  their  admis- 
sion into  tbe  fortress.  But  the  pru- 
dence of  Bonaparte  is  well  known. 

He  supposed  that  such  en  as- 
semblage would  attract  the  enemy 
towards  tbe  spot,  and  disclose  bis 
asylum.  He  therefore  sent  then 
an  order  to  continue  their  march. 
An  able  general,  profoundly  versed 
in  moral  iofiucnccs,  be  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem  of  certain  efficacy, 
to  induce  tbeir  prompt  and  perfect 
obedience  to  this  mandate.  £mi» 
saries  were  dispatched  from  the 
town,  who  ran  towards  the  camp 
io  seeming  agitation,,  crying  out, 
"  save  yourselves— 4h ere  are  the 
Cossacks!— Quick— the  Cossacks 
are  coming!"  It  wHl-  be  readily 
imagined  that  nothing  more  was 
necessary,  and  that  eveiy  one  dis- 
appeared in  an  instant. 

This  wretched  crowd.  In  tbe 
accents  of  despair  and  grief, 
honestly  disseminated  as  they  went. 
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along  the  defltornbU  intelligence 
tbat  the  emperor  was  blockaded 
in  Fhilippeville.  The  thing  was 
regarded  as  certain,  and  no  one  on 
the  rood  to  Meziern  and  l^on 
ventured  even  to  conjecture  that 
this  was  only  a  new  and  curious 
Stnti^tn  of  war  imsgined  bf  the 
great  man  to  conceal  the  skilful 
march  on  which  bis  safely  de- 
pended. 

But,  happily,  the  rumour  of  this 
filial  event  was  not  long  suffered 
to  oppress  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple. After  spending  some  hours  at 
Fhilippeville,  Hit  Majeity  sallied 
forth  and  directed  his  steps  to 
Mezieres.  The  night  approached 
as  he  passed  under  the  walls  of 
Bocroii  where  it  was  thought  he 
would  stop.  A  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ascended  the  rsmpsrts,  snd 
be  had  the  moriytcation  to  hear 
bimsdf  saluted  with  cries  of  five 
fetnpertur  as  long  at  he  remained 
in  sight.  Thinking  it  advisable  to 
gain  ground  in  the  night,  he  push- 
ed on.  Some  officers  of  his  house- 
hold and  the  few  survivors  of  his 
suite  entered  the  town.  All  were 
an  horseback,  for  his  vehicles  of 
every  description  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy. 

That  branch  of  the  army  which 
bad  moved  towards  Avesnes  and 
Laon,  also  fblt  the  most  lively  dis- 
quietude concerning  Buiaparte,  as 
they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  his 
fiite.  Persuaded  that,  as  he  was  not 
with  them,  he  must  have  perished 
on  the  field  of  honour,  where  he 
had  led  se  many  brave  men  to 
death,  they  were  mourning  over 
the  unhappy  destiny  of  one  sodear, 
when  they  were  informed  of  his 
safe  arrival  at  Fans  in  full  health 
and  vigour! 

Even  since  the  affiiir  of  Ligny, 
all  communication  had  ceased  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  com- 
posed of  the  corps  of  Marshal 


Grouchy;  and  although  we  et' 
pected  to  find  them  on  the  Sambrct 
yet  we  received  no  intelligence 
respecting  them  on  our  route.  Ed' 
tire  ignorance  prevailed  as  to  thrir 
course,  and  the  most  depressing 
Teports  were  circulated.  It  was 
said  that  not  having  been  in- 
formed of  the  issue  c^  the  battle 
of  Mount  St.  Jean,  the^  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  allies  in  the 
environs  of  Wavres,  during  the 
night  of  the  1  Bth  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  and  that  unable 
to  effect  their  retreat,  they  hsd 
been,  after  an  obstinate  reaistancci 
cnisirained  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  surrender  at  discretion.  Van- 
dam  me  was  particularized  in  the 
number  of  the  dead.  Although 
these  reports  were  not  true,  yet 
they  were  extremely  probable,  and 
the  army  might  be  conudered  a> 
totally  annihilated. 

We  deeply  bewailed  the  ex- 
tinction of  BO  beautiful  a  host, 
made  up  as  It  was  of  .the  noble 
remains  of  so  many  magnificent 
armaments  already  immolated  bf 
Bonaparte.  Indeed,  if  the  intentim 
of  involving  them  in  total  mis 
could  be  imputed  to  him,  con- 
firmation of  it  migbtbe  drawn  from 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
this  short  and  woful  campaign. 
Bat,  we  should  rather  attribute  the 
enormous  faults  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  want  of  skill,  evi- 
denced by  his  signal  rashness,  and 
to  his  well  known  and  incorrigible 
habit  of  advancing  with  blind  con- 
fidence, without  weighing  plans  or 
calculating  chances. 

It  was  from  their  knowledge  of 
his  leading  tactics,  that  the  gene- 
rals of  the  enemy  determined 
to  lay  the  trap  into  which  he 
rushed  with  pitiable  security. 
Whatever  foreign  bulletins  may 
affirm,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  their  geDerats  and  the 
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_  t  of  tbeir  troopat  it  is  evi- 
dent, dwt  the  poutitm  of  Mount 
St.  Jean  had  been  reconooitrc^, 
marked  out,  and  prepared  as  the 
apitt  to  vbich  the  French  army 
iTiu  to  be  drawn  and  where  the 
battle  wsi  to  he  fought.  No  one 
indeed  hut  Bonaparte  always  over- 
weening, could  help  perceiving 
the  design.  The  retreat  of  the  En- 
glish  manifestlr  preconcerted,  up- 
on a  position  so  strong;  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  maintained 
it;  the  fitcility  which  they  enjoyed 
of  masking  their  troops  and  ar- 
tillery in  an  immense  forest;  andi 
more  than  all,  the  redoubts  and 
batteries  which  it  was  evident 
they  had  constructed,  would  have 
inspired  any  other  general  with  a 
salutary  mistrust,  or  would,  at 
least,  have  made  him  suspect  that 
ttus  spot,  instead  of  being  an 
accidental  stand,  had  been  long 
aod  warily  selected.  This  idea 
would  have  been  strengthened  by 
noticing  a  wooden  observatory 
erected  upon  a  little  hill  in  front 
of  the  forest,  from  which,  with 
good  glasses,  could  be  discovered 
every  thing  that  was  passing  as 
&ir  as  the  Sambre,  and  which,  des- 
tined, no  doubt,  to  the  end  of 
watching  our  morements,  could 
not  have  been  the  vroi^  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  any  hypothesis,  did  not  pru- 
dence require  that  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  enemy .  tbould  have  been 
thoroughly  understood?  Would  a 
general  of  sound  experience  have 
committed  the  error  uf  attacking, 
without  communicating  with  his 
right  wing,  or  at  least  being  well 
inibrmed  of  the  result  of  its  opera- 
tionsi  Beudes,  en  the  supposition 
that  he-had  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  English  line,  which  could  not 
liavc  been  effected  without  a  se- 
vere  loss,  \i'hat  great  advantage 


could  he  have  reasonablj  expect- 
ed, since  they  hod  behind  them  a 
ioRst  of  fifteen  leagues  in  length 
by  five  in  breadtfarTbe  road  by 
which  it  was  traversed  might  be 
regarded  as  a,  narrow  defile,  where 
10,000  men  and  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery  could  arrest  any  num* 
ber  of  assulants.  Was  it  then 
indispensable  to  attack,  in  front,  8 
remarkably  strong  posidon,  and 
was  it  impossible  to  turn  ili 

Such  are  the  questions  that 
would  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  a  man  truly  expert 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  which  in- 
deed the  bare  inspection  of  the 
ground  was  enough  to  have  sug- 
gested: but  Bonaparte  persisted 
in  seeing  nothing  upon  Mount  St. 
Jean,  except  a  strong  war  guard, 
which  being  already  intimidated, 
only  assumed  a  bold  attitude  to 
allow  time  for  the  baggage  and 
ammunition -train  to  cross  the  fo- 
rest. He  firmly  believed  that  ho 
had  not  to  fight  a  battle  but  to  con- 
tinue a  pursuit. 

He  both  resisted,  as  it  wei-e,  the 
evidence  of  his  own  senses,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  generals,  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  per* 
mit  the  English  quietly  to  evacuate 
the  forest,  or  to  postpone  the  sttack 
until  the  next  day,  if  such  was  not 
their  intention.  Fatigued  with  long 
and  painful  marches,  and  harassed, 
as  1  have  said,  by  the  incesssnt  rain 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed 
during  the  night,  his  troops  were 
scarcely  formed  when  he  propelled 
them  upon  the  enemy,  without 
giving  them  a  moment  for  re< 
freshment.  Persuaded  that  nothing 
could  resist  them,  he  made  them 
attack  an  impregnable  position  in 
front,  and  disdaining  even  the 
common  manoeuvres  which  would 
have  rendered  their  approach  less 
perilous,  he  gave  them  up,  with 
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U«  vsoal  cdlooHieta,  to  Oe  map- 

derous  fire  of  the  ataitj  batteriM 
by  irtitch  it  was  defended.  En- 
nged  at  tbc  leatHMice  tfaat  be 
met  wiAt  and  still  madly  aint- 
iag  at  the  eoeniy'B  tine,  be  eaui- 
«d  <di  his  CBT^ry  to  adnmce 
and  charge  at  any  cost.  In  less 
than  an  faohr  they  had  perished, 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry  oT 
the  enemyi  and  swept  away  by 
thur  grape  sbQt.  By  this  cruel 
and  prodigal  sacrifice,  he  deprived 
himself  of  the  means  of  pursuing 
the  English,  bad  he  afterwards  de- 
teated  diem. 

Instead  of  yielding  to  the  ad- 
monition  g^veo  by  his  enormous 
lossest  of  the  force  and  projects 
of  the  enemy;  instead  of  then 
taking  meaaurcs  for  the  safety  of 
at  least  part  of  his  army,  he 
descended    fiirioasly    from    the 

fitaleau  whence  he  had  directed 
ts  operadons,  put  himsdf  nt  the 
head  of  the  gnsrd,  and  continued 
to  exact  from  them  the  peHbrm- 
ance  of  impassibilities,  until  they 
disaf^ieared  from  his  nghi,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wbiftwind  of  ffight  and 
carnage. 

All  was  then  lost;  and  the  de- 
strucdon  of  the  French  army  be- 
came so  much  the  mure  unavwd. 
able,  from  their  right  flank  being 
turned  and  no  arrangement  made 
for  B  retreat.  Bonaparte  alone  un- 
derstood not  the  crisis:  He  still 
wished  to  press  forward,  and  col- 
lected a  few  scattered  troops  to  re- 
new his  attack  upon  the  centre. 
An  inconceivfdile  foUyl^-to  hope 
that  a  few  batlaliona  wootd  over* 
throw  forces  which  had  justhsf- 
tled  bis  whole  army^ 

Yet  this  is  he  who  is  con- 
udered  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age!  His  title  is  no  doubt  good,  if 
to  gdn  a  battle,  it  be  sufficient  to 
make  men  rush  upon  and  massa- 
cre each  other  without  plan  or  a 


calcoladoa  of  coat.  Al  mMMSt 

Jean,  Bonaparte  unquesdMiaUy 
displayed  h»  ntmost  skill,  for  lie 
WM  too  de^y  iatereated  in  the 
VicbHy  not  to  strain  his  higbcat 
powers.  The  alternative  is  then 
left,  of  ocmfessing  that  be  owed 
his  prenons  Ttetories  to  chanoet 
or  that  be  was  innoe  Mi'tfae  IStfc 
of  June;  for  hia  amugeBienlB  on 
that  day  can  oaly  be  coondored  M 
skilful,  on  the  supposkion,  tbot  he 
intended  to  have  his  army  entire- 
ly destroyed.  Such  is  the  ojMnioB 
expressed  by  some  of  his  general 
ofiicen  the  most  capiAlee^  j*>^K* 
ing;  who  unable  to  conceal  their 
astonishment  or  reattain  their  in- 
dignstion,  exclumed  dnring  the 
action:  This  man  has  losthimseK 
—be  is  mad! 

Some  however  pretend  tiiat) 
patting  out  of  new  the  oonforms^ 
tion  of  the  ground,  the  manner  in 
which  the  attack  was  made  Imd  Its 
corresponding  maitceuvres  offer 
a  close  resemUance  to  the  batde 
of  Marengo;  so  that  if  a  strong 
cotumn  commanded  by  another 
Dessaix  had,  at  tbc  moment  when 
the  English  left  dieir  poutiehs 
to  fall  upon  us,  sprung  out  of 
the  earth  to  oppose  then,  the 
chances  wouid  have  feeenin  our 
&vo«rl 

Many  agree  in  affirming'  that 
when  he  saw  the  nnlucfcr  tom 
which  the  aftsir  was  taUng,  be 
charged  bra««lv  at  the -head  of  Um 
guard,  that  he  liail«we.  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  that  he  threw  him- 
self repeatedly  into  die  mldat  ei 
the  English  in  quest  of  deatfal— 
But  tins  act  of  despair  could  only 
be  regarded  as  a  fresh  instance  u 
folly;  and  &r  from  rHutiog  our 
opinion  of  his  unskilfutness  cemec 
powerfully  to  its  aid;  it  contri- 
butes to  prove  that  at  Mouot  St. 
Jean,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  in- 
capable or  careless  of  providing 
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for  k  wcure  ftinat;  ikkt  Ids 
tacticB  were  confiDcd  to  riskiiig 
everf  tUng  to  break  the  eocaf's 
liBe;  that  all  wm  itiAed  tai  thii 
cut:  wkich  accmiBtB  for  the  aatO' 
luahifig  diaasten  that  hare  invaria- 
Ujr  cbaracterised  hu  defeua. 

b  is  HnposaiMe  not  to  deplore 
the  bta  of  an  armr  tfaroim  upoa 
the  diacreMii  of  a  man  thus  in- 
YBiciMf  atntiaatei  n^;wtUeM  of 
all  impedinienW,  aad  uottcceaubla 
tB  gny  other  akemative  for  bis  fol- 
iowtn,  thaa  victory  op  death.  In- 
GOQuderate  bravery  is  to  be  cen- 
sured  in  a  geim^l,  Who  beiangs 
altogether  to  his  armf.  Hut  did 
Beiutmite  reaJtjr  dtsplay  it  in  his 
own  personf  If  this  question  be 
uiBVered  in  the  affirmative  (and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  on  many  oe- 
cBsions,  he  confronted  danger  wkK 
cooIdobs  and  intrepidityi)  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledf^e  in  him 
MO  essentially  different  bejn(^-, 
one)  bold,  daring,  freely  expoung 
his  lib  in  battle,  and  ready  to  per- 
ish Seriously  od  the  field  of  ho- 
nour; the  odier  pusillanimous  and 
nerveieH,  banntcd  incessantly  by 
tke  ka  of  deMh,  and  lo  avoid  it 
tbameleMly  braving  infamy  and 
disgrace. 

It  it  tbia  last  'being  who  instead 
of  nuking  «ff(u^s  to  rally  his  army, 
inueKd  of  thromnp;  himself  in  their 
yuh  to  stop  their  flight,  and  snatch 
Bunetiong  hxjm  tbe  wreck,  bides 
hirotetf  Bi  the  crowd  of  his  sol- 
diers, steals  from  ihem  as  a  de- 
serter, and  in  the  course  of  his 
UDiDterrupted  gallop  to  his  capi- 
tal, consults  his  personal  safety 
alone.  If  the  one  has  shown  him- 
Mlf  at  times  courageous  on  the 
field  of  battle,  or  at  kast  unshaken 
and  insensible  among  the  scenes 
ol  Carnage  in  which  indeed  he  ap- 
peared to  delight,  the  other  has 
always  been  found  cowering  at  the 


upect  of  danger,  and  ao  pmib 
atiuck  at  tbe  approach  of  death,  at 
to  lose  all  power  of  aelf-gorera* 
ment,  and  be  irresistibly  impAed 
to  an  ignominious  fit^t. 

Tbe  soldiery  manifested  ntone 
totidaniesa  tpr  ha  glsry  than  ht 
felt  hifloself.  Whilst  in  making  hi* 
eaoapc,  he  glided  furtively,  «l- 
Iboagli  not  undetected,  through 
their  broken  ranks,  they,  in  tb« 
futMas  of  their  generous,  bat  nwr- 
tified  attachment,  exclaimed— .M/ 
if  Ae  had  osfy  lUid!  .  In  vain  wei^ 
they  reminded  that  he  was  a  sove- 
reign, and  that  his  duties  were  ra- 
dically different  from  thoss  of  a 
mere  leader;  this  reasoning  waa 
not  to  be  understood,  and  they  saw 
in  it  merely  a  apeoous  colouring 
for  a  deaertion,  of  which  nothing 
could  palliate  the  baaenesi,  or  veU 
the  disgrace. 

The  battle  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
was  one  of  the  most  destrucdvc 
that  baa  ever  b«cti  fought.  TIte 
French  army  consisting  of  130,000 
men,  was,  after  having  performed 
prodigies  of  valor,  almost  entirely 
destroyed;  3(Xi  pieces  of  ardlleryj 
all  the  caissons  and  carriages,  toge- 
ther with  an  immense  number  of 
prisoners,  fell  intothe-bands  of  the 
enemy;  more  than  20,000  French- 
men were  stretched  upon  the  field, 
horribly  mangled  with  grape  shot. 
The  English,  likewise,  suifered  tt 
heavy  lots,  but  not  so  severe  as 
that  of  the  French,  owing  to  the 
advantage  of  their  position.  The 
number  of  slain,  however,  in  the 
whole  allied  army,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  We  are  induced 
to  believe  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  the  two  armies 
were  equally  strong  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  the  English  had  the 
superiority,  as  they  were  atiar.ked 
in  their  entrenchments,  and  still 
more  by  reason  of  the  cil'ectual 
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co-apendoD  of  the  Pniuians  it 
the  nwiDMit  whMi  the  afiUr  wu 
about  to  be  decided. 

It  wai  CMj  to  forcKC  the  am- 
■equenccs  of  th»  battle.  No  doubt 
ma  entertuned  thst  the  alHes 
would  ibortlf  be  Id  posseuion  of 
the  otpital  of  Fnmce.  Nothing 
could  henceforth  arrest  their  ric- 
torioui  march.  Although  a  part  of 
the  French  arnif  had  collected  ia 
the  envirooa  of  Laon  and  Rheimi, 
it  waa  too  weak  and  dis{urited  to 
make  head.  Advancing  by  rapid 
marchei,  the  allies  soon,  in  iact, 
appeared  under  the  vails  of  Peris, 
where  they  would  tuTC  found  no 
reaistancei  but  for  the  arrival  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  French  ar- 
vaj.  Thii  corps,  which  had  been 
looked  upon  as  lost,  had  retired 
with  aiogular  good  fortune  bj 
Namur.  After  baring  marched  for 
ngbt  dttjt,  in  the  mulat  of  the  al- 
lied troopi,  and  parallel  to  them, 
it  had,  contrary  to  general  expec- 
tation, and  all  probability,  effected 
its  junction  with  the  rest  of  the 
surviving  force,  without  having 
■uffored  much  looa. 

Seventy  thousand  men  were 
thus  concentrated  before  Paris, 
and  threatened  to  deEend  the  capi- 
taL  But  what  could  such  a  fonre 
hope  to  accomplish,  against  the 
congregated  troops  of  Europe, 
DOW  rapidly  approaching  this  cen> 
ttal  point! 

After  some  days  of  hesitation, 
alarming  to  the  inhabitanta,  whose 
safety  it  endangered  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  obstinacy  of  the  troops 
was  overcome.  They  had  not 
oniy  determined  to  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  but  were  disposed 
to  exact  the  heaviest  aacrifices 
from  the  people,  to  attain  their  ob. 
jeot.  The  capitulation  into  which 
they  were  gradually  drawn,  was, 
in  fiict,  a  victory  of  incalculable 
importance  for  France,  and,  per- 


haps, saved  tbe  capital  fnm  utter 
destrtictiui. 

The  battle  of  Mount  St.  Jem, 
by  cauung  the  occupation  of  Pari*, 
and  the  reatoration  of  a  legitinuie 
authority,  put  an  end  to  the  despe- 
rate struggle  into  which  Bonaparte 
had  dragged  the  nation.  The  lois 
of  so  many  tbouund  men,  is,  no 
doubt,  a  shocking  calamity;  but 
when  we  consider  it  aa  the  speedy 
issue  of  a  dreadful  war,  to  the  ra- 
vages of  which  France  would 
have  been  a  prey  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  we  must  be  con- 
rinced,  that  it  was,  in  reality,  tbe 
leant  fatal  event  that  could  be  ex- 
pected, or  have  happened  for  us, 
in  uur  unfortunate  situation. 

It  is  evident,  on.  whatever  aide 
we  examine  tbe  queiition— .even  if 
France  had  been  unanimous  in  her 
efforts,  that  she  would  hare  beea 
incompetent  to  resist  the  comhiD. 
ed  forces  of  Europe;  she  would 
have  been  compelled  to  yield,  af- 
ter a  defence,  more  or  less  pro- 
trictcd,  more  or  less  bloody r-^Mit, 
in  any  event,  exceedingly  disas- 
trous. The  decisive  battle  of 
Mount  St.  Jean,  roscued  her  from 
a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  horron 
and  calamities,  by  which  she 
would  have  been  overpowered, 
bad  she  become  the  theatre  of  sn 
active  and  homicide  war.  In  this 
cruel  condition,  there  could  be  no 
distinction  between  friend  and  foe, 
tbe  native  and  the  stranger.  Ani- 
mated by  that  sav^e  spirit,  which 
has  scourged  Europe  for  five  and 
twenty  years,  all  would  have  coo- 
spired  to  sack  and  ruin  our  iinfbr- 
tunate  country.  Facts  have  unde- 
niably proved,  that  the  sacred  tie 
of  country  is  a  nullity  for  men, 
whom  force  has  elevated  above  all 
laws. 

If,  as  history  teaches,  by  fre- 
quent and  awfiil  examples,  the 
military  are  always  prone  to  se- 
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pirate  themaelTeB  firont  the  rest  of 
tbeir  countiymen,  ukI  turn  against 
them  the  arma  entrusted  to  their 
care,  for  the  CMnmon  defencci 
what  could  have  been  eipected 
from  an  army  who  worshipped 
BoDapane  with  utidiTtded  fealty, 
trbo,  by  delivering  the  tuition  into 
his  hands,  proclaimed  themselves 
his  devoted  satetlices,  the  blind 
tnstninaents  of  his  will,— This  ar> 
my,  moreover,  had  been  trained  to 
a  vagabond  lif^,  and  disciplined  in 
plonder;  they  had  renoiinced 
country,  and  become  cosmopolites; 
they  breathed  nothing  but  war, 
because  war  was  for  ihem  every 
thing,  and  a  return  to  that  un- 
bounded license  of  pillage,  which 
hid  become  a  passion  as  welt  as  a 
habit.  After  the  rain  of  all  the 
countries  which  they  had  avernin, 
France  presented  to  them  a  virgin 
mine;  a  rich  harvest  of  spoil,  upon 
which  they  would  have  preyed 
with  equal  avidity.  The  spirit  of 
tnsaborditiation  which  they  had 
carried  with  them  every  where, 
whether  victorious  or  otherwise, 
had  been  communicated,  not  only 
to  the  foreigners  who  served  under 
their  t>anners,  but  also  to  the 
troops  against  whom  they  fought. 
Thus,  our  unhappy  country  wonld 
not  have  been  able  to  escape  the 
deplorable  ills  with  which  we  had 
visited  other  nations  at  home. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that,  al- 
though the  French  set  the  exam- 
ple (^exaction  and  pillage,  during 
their  incursions  into  the  nighbour- 
ing  countries,  they  have  been 
equalled  by  some  who  formed 
themsstvcs  upon  their  model.  One 
ikititHi  in  particular,  which  had  how- 
ever some  excuse  for  indulging 
ID  reprisals,  is  now  competent  to 
give  lessons  in  this  line.  But  thu 
general  demoralization  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  mili- 
tary system  that  Bonaparte   had 


Ids 

established.  We  have  reason  to 
fear,  that  it  has  taken  deep  root  in 
Europe,  and  will  with  difficulty  be 
eradicated. 

In  its  very  nature  subversive 
of  all  principles  of  morality,  de- 
structive of  all  justice  and  laws, 
the  avowed  enemy  of  civilizs* 
tion,  this  military  system  is  the 
greatest  possible  scourge  of  go- 
vernments and  society;  or  rather, 
neither  governments  nor  society 
any  longer  exist,  when  it  becomes 
exclusively  established.  It  gives 
rise  to  continual  wars,  because  in- 
terest actuates  the  world,  and  the 
desire  to  rule  is  natural  to  all  men. 
Hence  the  military,  who,  cond* 
dered  as  fiduciaries  charged  with 
the  defence  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, are  eminently  entitled  to  re^ 
Bpect,  are  too  apt  to  foi^t  that  it 
is  this  t/bject  alone,  together  with 
the  preservation  of  social  order, 
that  can  render  their  strength  le- 
gitimate and  themselves  honour- 
i^le.  Substituting  their  own  pat^ 
licular  interest  for  the  general 
good;  seduced  by  the  desire  of  mo- 
nopolizing the  honours  and  emo- 
luments of  the  state,  they  too 
often,  when  the  opportunity  offers, 
pervert  the  public  force  to  the  at- 
tainment of  their  private  ends. 
Their  desires  increase,  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  are  mul- 
dpiied.  The  season  of  war  is  that 
of  their  harvest;  and  war,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  their  in- 
cessant aim. 

The  exclusive  preponderance  of 
the  military  power  is  the  heaviest 
calamity  that  can  separately  afflict 
a  state,  and  inevitably  brings  on 
its  ruin.  All  conquering  nations 
have  been  subjugated  in  their  turn: 
oppressed  by  the  same  power 
which  they  had  employed  for  the 
extension  of  their  sway,— bowed 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  which  ihey 
had  Imposed  upon  the  vanqui^ed. 
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AIwl  Ds  nation  hu  had  a  more  b- 
m  BiperieDce  on  this  head  tbati 
J?nac9.  She  can  best  appreciate 
that  military  governroentwhich  hat 
coMherwraanjsicnficeBjand  the 
pretended  advantages  of  cooqueatii 
VkI  glory  in  arms.— rHaa  not  eacti 
ooo  of  ber  Buiacroua  triumphs  di- 
miniahad  her  intrinuo  force?  an4 
have  not  all  tboM  brave  and  bril- 
liant arniea,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  beat  in  the  worid,  conducted 
her  from  viotory  to  rictory,  alntoat 
lo  her  ruinf 

Who  (loci  not  distinctly  per- 
ceive that  thi»  deplonU)le  system 
of  militaTy  deepotism  was  carrying 
ua  back  with  rapid  strides  to  the 
flight  of  bkrbsrismP  Already,  as  in 
the  times  of  anarchy  at  KomCi 
fiictious  troops  acknowledged  no 
law  but  ibeir  will,,  and  raised  to 
the  throne  of  an  oppressed  pec^ie 
M  favourite  leader;  ori  as  among 
the  Asiaiics,  audacious  janis&aries 
made  or  deposed  the  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  their  caprice. 

We  were  approaching  fut,  not 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bour- 
bons, but  those  of  Bonapane,  to 
the  feudal  state  in  its  essence. — 
The  feudal  aystem  originated  with 
mitiiary  cwmnunitiea,  aitd  was 
nothing  moi«  tluu)  martial  laws 
applied  to  civil  purposes.  Militaiy 
chiefi,  wlw  bad  saiscd  themselves 
to  supreme  power,  granted  to 
those  who  had  rendered  them  im- 
portant services,  entire  dooMins 
peopled  with  vassals  reduced  to 
servitude  by  the  taWs  of  war.  Con- 
querors, fram  the  same  motive, 
fitripped  their  victims  of  their 
lands,  and  parcelled  them  out 
among  their  soldiers.  It  was  thus 
that  Caesar  often  rewarded  his  le- 
gions. But,  what  were  Booapurte's 
tloiaiion*  to  his  oflicers  and  troops, 
if  not  rewarda  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion and  tendency!  Were  not  the 
towns  and  villages  included  trith- 
in  these  dotations  subjected,    or 


very  neariy  ao,  to  the  law  of  vassa- 
lagel  was  not,  in  bet,  this  de- 
grading ^n(^a£ty  realized  all  over 
Francer  were  not  the  citiient,  in 
many  respects,  the  real  vassals  of 
that  vast  horde  of  soldiery  whom 
they  Bupported^who  devoured  the 
produce  of  their  property,  snd  the 
fruit  of  their  tnlsf  If  the  power  of 
the  new  proprietors  had  been  con- 
aolidated,  would  they  not  have  en- 
joyed alt  the  seignorial  privilegH 
which  they  chose  to  exact? 

We  have  all  hiatory  attestis^ 
that  military  governments  are  the 
moat  oppressive,  the  least  in  acr 
cordance  with  a  state  of  enlighten' 
ed  civiJixation,  and  the  be«t  adapt- 
ed to  bring  ua  back  to  the  ages  of 
darkneaa.  Servitude  had  its  oripn 
in  the  ntidst  of  the  military  rank^ 
and  it  was  only  by  gradu^y  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  yolte  tt 
military  despotism,  that  natiom 
were  enabled  to  advance  towards  a 
more  tolerable  oondiuoo  of  society- 
It  is  therefnre  incumbent  upon  us* 
to  unite  all  our  efibrta  ttgunst 
that  apirit  which  threatens  to 
plunge  us  again  into  barbarism- 
It  is  tlBie  that  order  should  suc- 
ceed to  anarchy,  and  the  reign  ti 
law  be  substituted  for  that  of 
fiorce. 

If  Europe  has  assumed  her  mi- 
litary and  truly  alarming  attitude, 
only  to  repel  the  unjust  and  perpe- 
tually impending  aggressions  of 
i''raoce,  Erected  hy  the  most  am- 
bitious and  unprincipled  of  con- 
querors, the  cause  existing  no 
ion^r,  the  effect  should  likewise 
cease.  We  have  a  right  then  to 
hope  that  these  late  eventa  will  re- 
store to  ah  nations  that  repose 
which  they  all  invoke  with  equal 
fervour;  and  that  admoniahcd  by 
BO  many  convulsions  and  disasters, 
Europe  will  hasten  to  reduce  those 
VMt  armaments,  the  cfvilinuance 
of  which  will  only  give  birth  w 
fresh  revolutions. 
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T^HE  long  intcmiption  of  the 
commanicuiona  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  has  rendered 
very  Talnable  the  few  momentt 
elapsed  since  the  peace.  We  hare 
been  at  liberty  to  seek,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  an  ex- 
planatitm  of  aeTera)  phenomcDai 
the  results  of  which  only  were 
known  to  usj  and  to  measure  the 
lever  which  more  than  once  has 
raised  Europe. 

The  prodigious  influence  ciert- 
ed  by  the  British  nation  on  the 
continent  is  not  to  be  traced  to  her 
military  force,  or  indeed  to  her 
navy.  Nor  is  it  to  be  attributed  to 
British  gold;  for,  ever  since  the 
year  1T97,  Great  Britain  has  had 
no  other  than  paper  mtmey,  which 
does  not  rest  npon  any  metallic 
security;  and  perhaps  of  all  the 
nations  in  the  world,  England, 
considering  erery  thing,  owns  the 
least  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
Uls'  The  wealth  and  the  credit  cf 
this  nation  have  worked  the  won- 
ders which  we  have  witnessed,  and 
as  those  powerful  arms  are  the 
result  of  her  whole  public  econo- 
my, it  is  the  system  of  her  eco- 
nomy which  is  her  characteristic 
feature,  and  which  deserves  to  fix 
our  attention. 

Until  the  year  1  s  14,  France  who 
had  the  ascendancy  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  Great  Britain  who  had 
the  same  ascendancy  at  sea,  could 
not  fairly  be  said  to  have  come  to 
a  direct,  close  contest,  and  as  nei- 
ther their  existence,  nor  indeed 

Vol.  I. 


their  power,  was  endangered  by 
the  numerous  eDgagemeuts  which 
they  had  with  each  other  on  both 
elementfl,  however  much  huma- 
nity may  deplore  the  effect,  those 
engagements  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  skir- 
mishes. But  tbur  total  result  has 
been  to  deprive  England  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  of  her  easy  and 
regular  communications  with  the 
continent,  and  France  of  almost 
all  her  maritime  relations.  The  co- 
lonies separated  from  the  mother- 
country,  have  either  rendered 
themselves  independent,  or  be- 
come a  prey  lo  the  British;  and 
all  the  commerce  beyond  seas  has 
fallen  into  their  hands.  And,  if  we 
except  a  small  number  of  strag« 
gliog  vessels,  most  of  which  even 
could  not  escape  themj  it  was  in 
their  ships,  or  at  least  by  their  per- 
mission, that  the  merchandise  of 
Asia  and  America  was  brought 
to  our  quuter  of  the  globe,  and 
that  the  produce  of  the  European 
soil  and  industry  found  its  way  to 
the  other  pang  of  the  world. 
Whether  this  preponderance  have 
been  confessed  or  not,  whether 
this  commerce  was  carried  on  by 
smuggling  or  licenses,  in  disguise 
or  openly,  still  such  is  the  fact. 

What  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  this  monopoly?  The 
commercial  profits  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  increased  in  a  wonder- 
ful degree.  More  than  twenty 
thousand  vessels  of  all  nations, 
have  entered  every  year  the  ports 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  wealthiest 
merchants  of  HolUndi  BrenieD> 
Lubeck,  and  Hamburgh,  terrified 
at  the  approach  of  a  conqueror, 
who  advanced  not  only  wiih  con- 
noD  but  tt/ttemtt  took  refuge  in 
Enelmndt  and  carried  with  thetu 
tbeir  capitals  CoiDmercial  enter- 
prise! multiplied;  a  greater  num> 
ber  of  agents  of  every  description, 
from  the  supercargo  tothe  porter, 
Jbund  amplopment;  and  as  &ini- 
licB  augment  in  proportion  to  the 
means  afforded  to  procure  a  live- 
lihood, the  population  of  the  ma- 
ritime cities  of  Great  Britain  in- 
creased in  a  very  remarkable  de- 
gree. London  is  no  longer  a  city: 
it  is  a  province  covered  with 
houses.  Glasgow,  which  in  ttie 
^ar  1791,  contained  a  population 
of  only  66,000  inhatutants,  has 
now  1 10,000;  laverpool,  which  in 
ISO  I,  reckoned  llfiOQ  inhabitants, 
C(HituDi  now  94,000:  Bristol  in 
the  same  space  of  time  has  ad- 
vanced from  63  to  76,000  souls. 

The' establish  mem  of  docks  and 
warehouses  free  from  custom 
house  duties,  in  all  these  ports,  &- 
ulitaled  the  disiribuiion  through- 
out Europe,  of  the  goods  which 
arrived  there  from  every  comer  of 
the  world,  and  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  the  interior  was  en- 
couraged by  the  drawbacks.  But 
another  cause  which  had  never 
been  thought  of,  &vourcd  this  im- 
mense commerce  still  more. 

After  Bonaparte  had  succeeded 
st  last,  by  gradual  encroachments, 
in  usurping  all  power  in  France, 
bis  restless  activity,  the  gigantic 
project  of  universal  domination, 
made  every  people  of  Europe,  one 
after  another,  an  enemy  to  France. 
Republican  France  had  no  ene- 
mies but  kings.  Under  Bonaparte, 
nations  became  her  adversaries. 
Those  who  appealed  to  be  the 
allies  of  BtBiaparie,  were  his  secret 


enemies.  The  abominable  system 
by  which  immense  armies  are 
made  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of 
the  country  which  they  occupy, 
whether  friend  or  foe,  had  by  de> 
grees  heightened  this  enmity  into 
n^.  But  Europe  exhausted  by 
long  and  obstinate  wars,  compel- 
led, when  she  dared  to  resist,  to 
oppose  a  whole  population  under 
arms,  to  an  invading  population, 
could  not  support  the  expenses  of 
so  difficult  a  defence.  Nothing 
but  the  most  prodigiously  active 
industiy,  could  produce  armually, 
the  means  of  defraying  the  im- 
mense cost  of  wars,  such  as  thnie 
which  have  been  waged  for  fifteen 
years  past. 

All  the  countries  already  invad- 
ed, and  those  threatened  widi  in- 
vasion, without  being  partial  to 
En^^and,  were  yet  compelled  (o 
look  to  her  ibr  subsidies.  Britiib 
agents  spread  over  every  accesu- 
ble  part  of  the  continent,  and  in 
the  allied  armies,  in  Portugal,  in 
Spain,  in  Germany,  forced  to  pro- 
cure either  in  kind,  or  in  cash,  aU 
the  succours  which  Great  Britiun 
had  engaged  to  fumisfa,  offered 
their  drafts  on  London,  an  opera- 
tion which  rendered  bills  of  ex- 
change payable  in  England,  abun- 
dant aa  the  continent;  and  this 
lowered  the  exchange  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  pound  sterling, 
which  at  first  was  equal  to  twenty- 
four  Irancs,  could,  for  a  while,  be 
bought  on  the  continent,  at  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  francs.' 


■  It  is  an  error  to  suppnae  that  the 
depreciation  of  exchanf^  on  London, 
ciH^nited  in  want  of  confidence  !n  bank 
noMi,  the  only  currency  with  which  a 
bin  of  exchange  on  En||;land  can  be 
paid.  Twenty-three  franci  are  now 
^ven  far  one  pound  sterling,  which 
flirmerly  sold  for  not  more  than  sixteen 
fianci.  StU)  »e  all  know,  in  1816,  that 
the  bsnk  of  England  is  now  do  more 
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Tfee  wue  idepKcUtion  obtained 
with  reapeot  to  tbe  currency  of 
Hamburgh,  Vienna,  and  Liabon. 

What  wai  the  reaultl 

Erety  apcculator  of  whatever 
nation,  could  draw  goods  fnin 
England,  and  procure  at  a  profit, 
tbe  money  with  which  he  was  to 
pa^  for  them.  If  he  bonghtin  Bir- 
mingham goods  to  the  amount  of 
a  pound  sterling,  instead  of  giv- 
ing twcnty-feur  franca  French 
ibr  the  pound  sterliDg,  which  he 
was  to  remit  for  the  goods,  he  iiad 
to  pay  at  most,  eighteen  francs,  bo 
that  he  could  welt  agree  to  make 
no  proGt  on  the  goods;  nay  more, 
be  could  even  agt«e  to  lose  Upon 
them,  since  by  the  exchange  alone, 
he  gained  twenty-five  per  cent,  or 
one  fourth  of  the  sum  to  be  remit- 
ted. We  ought  not  (hen  to  be  sur- 
priaed  at  the  activity  of  tbe  British 
mavufactu  rers  at  certain  ti  mes,  and 
at  the  increase  observable  in  the 
population  of  both  their  manufiic- 
taring,  ag  well  aa  commercial 
cities,  although  in  these  last  in  a 
less  remarkable  degree. 

Such  are  the  causes  of  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  war  by  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain;  But  this  is  not  all. 

The  popnlation  of  the  cities  in- 
creasing with  the  profits  of  indus- 
try, the  demapd  for  all  articles  of 
food  increased  likevise.  Wheat, 
the  average  price  of  which  in 
1794,  was  56  shillings  the  quarter, 


■ble  to  redeem  iU  notes  in  specie,  thui 
itwtu  in  1813. 

During  tht  war,  one  himdrrd  E"'' 
nesa  in  gold  payable  in  Lontlon,  might 
bavc  be«n  bought  with  nlnety-three 
fuineu  Ln  gold  on  the  continent.  There 
waa  no  want  of  confidence  connected 
with  this  tranisction.  The  cause  wuthe 
abundance  of  deprcciiled  English  cur- 
rency, that  it,  of  the  kind  of  currency 
payable  in  London,  and  nut  the  want  of 
confidence  in  tbe  notes. 


(abiHit  MS  pounda  of  8  oonces,) 
was  sold  in  1813,  as  high  as  13fi 
shillings. 

This  enormous  price  tiaving 
considerably  increased  the  profits 
of  the  brmers,  by  a  necesaary  con- 
sequence, tbe  rent  of  the  farms  ad- 
vanced at  the  renewal  of  every 
lease,  and  both  formers  and  pro- 
prieton  made  considerable  gains. 

But  whilst  the  war  induced  this 
forced  exertion  of  British  industry, 
the  Btitish  themselves  derived 
but  little  advantage  from  it.  The 
taxes  and  louns  wrested  from  them 
all  the  profiti.  The  taxes  weighed 
at  once  upon  the  labours  of  all 
classes,  and  robbed  them  of  tbe 
best  portion  of  their  earnings;  and 
the  loans  absorbed  in  part,  the  sav- 
ings of  those  bold  adventurers,  of 
those  knowing  speculators,  who 
were  on  the  watch  to  make  tbe 
most  of  circumstances. 

The  focility  with  which'the  go- 
rentment  could  obtain  loans,  that 
is  to  say,  apend  any  sum  provided 
it  could  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
same,  led  to  the  most  enormous 
prodigality.  The  expenses  of  the 
war  were  greater  to  Engttind  than 
to  any  other  nation.  In  the  first 
place,  the  administration,  in  what 
relates  to  tbe  purchase  of  necessa- 
ry sup^dies,  suffered,  as  well  as 
every  other  consumer,  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  all  articles;  of 
which  increased  price,  itself  was 
the  first  cause.  Great  Britain  has 
to  pay  not  only  for  her  own  sup- 
plies, but  for  those  of  her  allies; 
not  only  the  stipend  of  her  own  ar- 
mies, but  those  of  many  others. 
The  military  and  naval  forces  of 
Great  Britain  are  scattered  all  over 
the  globe. 

Supplies  to  be  sent,  magazinea 
to  be  flamed  in  Asia  or  America, 
Cost  twice  as  much  as  the  same 
would  cost  in  Europe.  Every  sol- 
dier sent  there,  costs  as  much  as 
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two  Boldifln  near  home;  and  thia  ia 
a  great  adnmtag*  aecored  for 
ever  to  the  United  States,  in  their 
quarrels  with  Great  Brttun. 

I  apeak  not  here  of  the  abuses 

-in  expense;  they  are  carried  to  a 
most  scandalous  height:  nor  of 
ancient  abuses,  which  have  crept 
in  bf  degrees;  nor  of  late  ones, 
which,  have  been  introduced  on 
purpose;  nor  of  those  which  are 
pointed  out,  and  in  ve^-hed  against, 
by  the  oppouiion  party,,  because 
none  but  the  friends  of  ^e  minis- 
try profit  by  them ;  nor  of  those 
upwi  which  all  parties  are  silent, 
because  they  are  countenanced  by 
the  national  vanity.  1  speak  of  the 
whole  together,  the  result  of 
which  ia,  that,  although  taxes 
have  quadrupled  since  the  year 
1793,  the  expenses  of  each  year 
have  progressively  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  revenue;— that  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for 
this  progressive   deficit  by  loans 

.  more  considerable  from  year  to 
year,  and  which  have  uldmately 
carried  the  principal  of  the  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  seven  hundred  and  levcn- 
ty-seven  millions,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling; the  annual  interest  of  which, 
added  to  the  current  expenses, 
rendered,  in  the  year  1813,  the 
total  amount  of  the  public  expen- 

.ses  of  the, central  government  no 
less  than  the  incredilile  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  millions, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

One  is  apt  to  conceive  himself 

.mistaken,  in  contemplating  such  a 
frightful  result  for  the  expenses  of 
one  single  year,  which,  according 
to  all  appearances,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  expenses  of  IS  14, 
and  still  more   by  ihose  of  1815. 

-But  this  statement  is  founded  on 
ofBcial  communications,  and    at- 


tested by  writert  devoted  to  the 
British  adminifltratioD. 

Of  this  amount  of  annusl  ex- 
pense, about  uxty-nine  .  millioiis 
sterling,  were  supplied  by  the  tax- 
es of  the  year.  The  rest  was  pro- 
cured from  loans  and  anticipatioas; 
in  other  words,about  one  siilliard, 
seven  hundred  millions  of  francs 
have  been  raised  upon  the  reve- 
nues, or  if  you  please,  on  the  an- 
nual profits  of  the  British  nation, 
and  one  milliard'  on  its  ca|ata}  or 
savings,  and  that  too,  independent 
of  the  taxes  which  the  nation  pays 
for  local  expenses,  for  public  wor- 
ship, and  for  the  poor,  which,  as 
ever;  one  knows,  funount  to  con- 
siderable sums'  So  that,  it  is  not 
perhaps  bi  from  truth,  to  declare, 
that  the  British  government  de- 
vours one  half  ot  the  revenues 
which  spring  from  the  aggregate 
produce  of  the  soil,  of  the  capital, 
and  of  the  industry,  of  the  British 
nation. 

In  the  mora],  as  in  the  physical 
world,  facts  grow  out  of  each 
other.  A  result  be  cones  the 
cause  of  another  result,  which  in 
its  turn  will  become  a  cause.  The 
enormity  of  the  burdens  support- 
ed by  the  British  nation,  has  ren- 
dered exorbitantly  expenuve  all 
the  products  of  its  soil,  and  of  its 
industry..  Each  of  the  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  productive  classes, 
each  of  their  movements,  if  I  may 
say  BO,  being  taxed,  the  produce  of 
their  industry  has  became  dearer, 
while  they  are  not  benefited  by 
the  increase  of  price-  In  each 
profession,  the  gains  are  not  sen- 
sibly greater,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  increased  price  of  the,  articles 
produced,  because,  this  increased 
price  goes  to  the  discharge  of  the 
additional  taxes  to  be  paid  by  the 
producer,  and  thus  adds  nothing  to 
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his  profits;  U)d  this  general  «n- 
haDcement  compels  the  producers, 
in  their  opacity  of  ccnsumers,  to 
impose  upon  IhemselTes  continual 
privations. 

Ab  Snglishman  who  trades  with 
a  capital  not  his  own,  if  he  is 
oblig^  to  pay  an  interest  on  that 
capital,  cannot  maintain  his  fami- 
ly. A  landed  estate,  or  a  capital  in 
the  Btocks,  which  eTery  where  else 
would  be  competent  to  procure 
easer  without  labour,  are  not 
enough  in  England  to  enable  their 
owner  lo  live.  If  be  does  not  em- 
ploy tbeiB  directly  bimielf/  he 
must  exert  some  particular  art;  he 
must  be  concerned  fither  as  pria- 
cipal  or  subaltern,  in  some  sepa- 
rate undertaking. 

In  a  word,  the  Englishman  who 
has  tt  not  in  his  power  to  eaercise 
some  sort  of  art  or  industry,  he 
who  has  a  fixed,  moderate  reve- 
nue, and  who  is  not  bound  to  the 
soil,  travels  into  countries  where 
living  la  less  expensive;  and  this 
is  the  motive  which  has  driven  to- 
wards France,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  those  swarms  of 
English  travellers,  in  the  number 
of  whom,  there  are  indeed  a 
few  to  be  found,  actuated  by  cu- 
tiosity  alone.  To  tliia  cause  is 
likewise  to  be  traced  the  great  dis- 
tress of  that  class  of  wortcmen  who 
are  engaged  in  manufactures.  A 
labourer  in  England,  according  to 
thenumber  of  persons  in  his  family, 
and  notwithstanding  the  most 
praise- worthy  eiertions  on  his  part, 
cannot  earn  more  than  the  three- 
fourths,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  one  half,  of  what  is  necessary 
to  defray  his  expenses.  The  parish, 
that  is,  the  produce  of  the  tax  laid 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  One 
third,  it  is  said,  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  is  thus  obliged  to 
resort  to  public  charity.  Few  beg- 


gars are  to  be  met  vritb,  becatise 
the  assistance  which  they  receive, 
ii  delivered  to  them  in  their 
houses;  and  this  assistance  not 
being  of  itself  sufficient  to  support 
them,  they  are  still  compelled  to 
work.  An  honest  English  travel- 
ler,  who  Journeyed  lately  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
manifested,  at  every  step,  his  asto- 
nishment that  people  there  could 
earn  a  livelihood  by  their  labour. 
This  astonishment  indicates  clear- 
ly, whet  takes  place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  likewise, 
to  be  met  with  in  England,  weal- 
thy proprieton,  rich  capitalists, 
who  have  no  business  to  pursue 
but  their  pleasures.  Their  reve> 
nues  are  so  immense,  that  they 
exceed  all  their  wants,  and  set  at 
defiance  all  deamess.  Bui  their 
number  is  always  inconsiderablet 
compared  with  the  totality  of  the 
nation.  The  British  nation  in  ge- 
neral, except  these  spoiled  chil- 
dren of  Fonune,  is  wedded  to  per- 
petual labour.  It  can  enjoy  no  rest. 
There  are  in  England,  no  idlers 
by  profession.  Every  man,  who  is 
not  actively  engaged  in  some  pur- 
suit,—every  man,  who,  if  I  may 
use  the  expresuon,  looks  amund 
him,  is  remarked  at  once.  There 
are  not  in  England,  coffee  houses, 
or  billiard  rooms  filled  up  with 
loungers  from  morning  till  night; 
and  the  public  walks  are  deserted 
every  other  day  but  Sunday.  On 
that  day  they  arc  frequented  by 
every  body;  but  still  every  body 
appears  there,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
up  in  speculations  about  his  busi- 
ness. Such  of  the  British  as  allow 
themselves  the  least  relaxation  in 
their  labours,  are  soon  overtaken 
by  complete  ruin;  and  I  was  as- 
sured in  London,  that  several  of 
those  families  who  had  but  little 
beforehand,    had  fallen   into    the 
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^raMsA  «nri»rmuiBeiit»  during 
tke  •tiyof^alU«]«>*«T«t^si« 
LoMlom  bccmM  thoe  princes 
•uroDglf  cxched  cnrioaity,  Hid  in 
ftrder  to  aoe  them,  the  people  twd 
JntermiHMl  their  uwmJ  occupar 
Aim,  for  Mvertd  dBj*  in  buccvi- 
«u>n. 

ThoM  awea  who,  bMng  in  to- 
lerabl]'  good  circa nuttiBCM,  utll, 
csotintie  to  labour,  although  thejr 
.night  do  witbout  it;  labour  in  «r- 
4er  to  become  rich,  in  order  to 
place  tbenuelTes  above  the  reach 
of  events,  and  to  vie  with  tbote 
richer  than  tbemadves,  in  every 
Und  of  extravagance.  The  great- 
cat  reproach  in  France,  is,  to  be 
'deficient  in  courage-  The  severeat 
TB^oacb  in  England,  is,  to  be  de- 
ficient in  guineas.  The  opinion  is, 
l>erh«pai  not  more  reaaonable  on 
one  side,  than  os  the  other. 

TluB  economic  powtion  has  a 
-most  deplorable  effect  on  the  ppo- 
greas  of  tcience;  and  the  philoso- 
phical observer  may  fairly  appre- 
hend, that  tM  country  of  Bacon, 
Newton,  and  Locke,  is  doomed  to 
retrograde  rapidly  Uwards,  bor- 
;bariun.  It  seems  ceruun,  that, 
pe^>le  tbeni  do  not  read  as  much 
•a  they  fbrmierly  did.  Thi^  have 
no  time  for  it,  and  hooks  are  too 
dear.  The  ricb,  who  may  think 
oely  rof  amusement,  have  other  en- 
joyments .  than  tboae  ciMiBected 
with  scientific  pursuits;  and,  in 
fact,  tbeir  pleasures  disqualify 
them  for  tbe  study  of  the  sciences- 
The  best  books  are  seldom  read 
by  people  of  foshion.  The  reading 
truly  useful,  requires  an  applica- 
tion which  is  irluome  to  them; 
and  if,  perchance,  they  happen  to 
read  a  g'*^  work,  it  is  as  seed 
which  latU  on  an  exhausted  soil. 
The  middle  class  is  tbe  only  one 
which  studies  usefully  for  society; 
but  before  long,  it  will  be  impossi- 


falf  even  Ibr  the  Hiiddlo  elus,  tjs 
study  in  Cm»t  Britain. 

There  are  BtiU,  howevw,  twn 
aorta  of  puUic^ons  which  are 
reed,  and  which  indeed  are  q{ 
firat  necasuty,  to  wit,  the  Qible 
and  the  nowspapers.  tt  rcmuns  to 
be  ascertained  what  infbrmUion  is 
to  be  derived  frosa  either. 

1  have  Midf  Itiat  deameas  doai 
not  lead  necessarily  to  pr^t 
Oftra  even  tbe  producer  oi  aa 
article  gains  so  much  less,  lo  pro- 
pordon  as  this  very  article  sdk 
high.  Tbe  increased  price  dinu- 
nfshes  the  number  of  consuiDen, 
because  it  places  the  goods,  be- 
ginning with  those  which  may,  by 
any  possibility,  be  dispensed  with, 
out  of  the  reach  of  certaw  for- 
tunes. Those  who  do  not  altoge- 
ther give  up  die  article,  aro  more 
apaiing  in  ks  use:  hence  it  is  in 
less  demand  than  it  was  bejbre. 
The  competition  of  the  consomeTs 
dimiaisbn,  although  that  of  tbe 
producers  remans  the  saaie. 

It  is  thus  that  thejatter,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deprive  thvnaelves 
of  the  articles  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  use,  feel  more  impe- 
riously the  necessity  of  selling 
even  at  a  very  moderate  profit,  the 
articles  which  they'  produce;  No 
where  are  exertimis  to  attract  the 
attcotion  of  purcbasers,  earned 
farther,  than  in  England.  Hence 
the  studied  nicety  in  the  setting 
off  of  their  shops  to  the  best  ad- 
vanuge;  the  ridiculous  ornaments 
by  which  attention  is  cballeoged. 
Hence  the  multiplied  advertise- 
ments, the  goods  offered  below 
the  usual  price,  the  tone  of  quack* 
ery  which  strikes  a  foreignflr.  The 
directors  of  the  first  theatre  in 
Loodon  boast  themselves,  in  tbe 
most  pompous  style,  of  the  ap- 
plause which  their  peribrnaers 
have  received  from  an  enraptured 
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aiidiencet  ui  Midieace  bf  die  bft 
io  a  great  degree,  collected  67 
ihemKlreB.  In  order  to  iDform 
the  public  of  Bome  new  enteipriwi 
or  indeed  of  a  simple  change  of 
doRiiule,  it  is  not  deemed  anffi* 
cient  to  fix  a  notice  at  the  comer 
of  a  wall,  but  you  are  met  every 
step  ip  the  itrcet*  of  London,  ir/ 
ambulatory  advert  iaementa,  dis- 
played like  so  many  banners,  in 
the  midst  of  the  busy  crowd,  and 
which  you  can  read  as  you  walk 
along,  without  losing  a  minute. 

This  necessity  to  sell,  craatea  a 
sort  of  struggle  between  the  pro- 
ducers. The  question  is,  who  shail 
sell  cheapest  But,  as  the  article  ie 
unavoidably  expensive,  on  account 
of  the  taxes  with  which  it  is  sad- 
dled, the  grower  must  save  on  the 
^mUty.  Tb\»  is  it  to  be  seen  in 
England,  as  every  where  else,  that 
goods  are  to  much  less  perfect  of 
thur  kind,  as  they  are  dearer; 
Bomie  qualities  which  fiirmerly 
were  excellent,  have  became 
good  for  nothing.  The  woollen 
stocking  manufactory  of  the  Bri- 
tish, tdicir  work  in  leather,  cutlery, 
&c.  the  reputation  of  which  ex- 
tended all  over  Europe,  in  no 
longer  worth  what  th^  were. 
The  silks  manufactut«d  t^  them, 
are  but  a  cobweb,  and  Under  the 
name  of  wine,  the  nation  which  is 
flud  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world, 
is  condemned  to  drink  the  most 
dangerous  poison. 

To  the  same  cause  are  to  be 
traced  the  numerous  crimes  which 
are  ^mmitsd  in  Great  Britain. 
There  were  fifieen  thousand  per- 
sons convicted  in  1813.  The  whole 
of  Europe  does  not  exhibit  such 
a  multitude  of  convicts,  and  this 
number  increases  progressively 
from  year  to  year  as  do  the  taxes, 
the  public  debt,  fcc.  What  is  to 
be  the  end  of  this  appalling  pro> 
grasaieni  I  put  the  question. — 


This  dreatiol  state  of  things  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  reli> 
gim.  There  is  iko  country  where 
there  is  more  reli^on  than  in 
Englsnd.  Methodism  which  is  the 
fanaticism  of  Christianity  has  made 
there  a  progress  which  eref^  body 
has  noted.  It  is  principally  m  Ca> 
tbolic  countries  that  incredulity 
has  gained  ground.  It  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  ^»urd  declamulons 
not  justified  by  experience,  and 
candid^  to  confess  that  the  eco> 
nomic  situation  of  a  naUon,  or,  if 
you  please,  wants  coniiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  -means  of 
gratifying  them,  are  the  principal 
cause  of  this  multiplicity  of  crimes 
which  are  a  aource  of  afflicikm 
tor  phikMophy,  not  less  than  for 
religion. 

When  we  see  a  nation  so  active) 
so  noble,  so  iagenious,  compeUed 
in  consequence  of  a  bad  econo- 
mic syatem  to  labour  so  intensely, 
and  to  suffer  notmihstanding  so 
many  privations;  when  we  see  a 
country  abounding  in  talents,  in 
virtues,  yet  disgraced  by  so  many 
crimes,  we  are  apt  to  ask  our> 
selves  with  bitterness;  of  what 
use  then  is  civil  andreli^ous  li- 
berty? of  what  use  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  security  of  prtiperty, 
and  the  empire  of  the  seas?  The 
great  misfm^ne  of  England  is 
that,  for  a  number  of  years,  it  has 
been  governed  by  men  who  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  com- 
mitted every  possible  blunder, 
have  never  feiled  to  fiilfil  the  pub- 
lic engagements.  This  regularity 
become  a  fixed  principle,  together 
with  the  publicity  of  national  ac- 
counts and  the  specious  edifice  of 
the  sinking  fund  consolidated  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  has  raised  the  credit  of 
the  government  to  such  a  point 
as  to  enable  it  consume  before 
hand  the  principal  of  the  future 
revenue  of  the    nation;  to  mikt 
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after  getwratkns  bear  the  weight 
of  tbe  erron  of  the  pmcDt;  and 
thns  B  thousand  tunes  over,  to  in- 
cre»e  the  fatal  importance  of 
these  errors,  bjr  the  vast  j«- 
Boorces  which  this  unlimited  cre- 
dit placed  in  the  hands  of  the  po- 
litical cabinet. 

Let  mj' -reader  take  the  trouble 
of  combining  in  Saacy  the  effect 
of  these  incalculable  resources, 
with  the  pride  of  a  natioo  which, 
prorided  she  be  flattered  t^ut 
her  naTol  glory,  her  maritiroe 
rights,  cao  be  lead  on  to  every 
possible  absurdity  and  extrava- 
gance. 

There  is,  no  douht,  much  infor- 
nution  in  Great  Britain.  But  what 
is  the  use  of  information,  what 
matters  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature,and  true  utuatiffli  of  things, 
when  once  the  pasuonsare  roused? 
Do  we  not  see  every  day  gamblers 
risking  their  money  upon  chances 
which  calculation  demonstrates  to 
them  to  be  unfavourable?  We 
roust  at  last  pay,  and  pay  with 
usury  too,  for  all  the  extrava- 
gancies we  indulge  in,  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  the  term  when 
we  roust  necessarily  calculate, 
less  we  are  at  liberty  to  commit 
new  errors  with  impunity.  Politi- 
cal economy  is  no  longer  a  sci- 
ence of  speculation,  and  confined 
to  a  few:  Ignorance  of  it  is  ex- 
cusable in  no  man  who  administers 
the  hnances  of  a  natioui  and  I 
venture  to  assert  that  every  go- 
vernment which  stiiill  either  mis- 
take or  disregard  the  principles 
of  policical  economy,  is  destined 
.  to  receive  its  death  blow  from  the 
administration  □)'  its  finances. 
But  let  us  return  lo  our  subject: 
Some  good  effects,  among  a 
great  many  bad  ones,  have  how- 
ever resulted,  in  England,  from 
the  necessity  of  economising  all 
the   expenses   requisite    for  the 


produdng  or  manubcturing  of  ev- 
ery article.  This  necesuty  has,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
rion,  perfected  the  art  of  produc- 
tion, and  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  more  expeditious,  umple  and 
consequently  economical  means 
of  obtaining  any  end  whatever. 
As  rasnu&ctures  upon  a  laige 
scale  arc  generally  the  least  ex- 
pensive, the  most  trifling  things 
are  now  attempted  .upon  that 
scale.  I  have  seen  at  Glasgow, 
dairies  consistiDg  of  not  less  than 
three  hundred  cows,  where  they 
retailed  milk  as  low  as  two-pence- 
worth.  The  education  of  tbe  poor 
which  constitutes,  perhaps,  the 
only  security  of  the  rich,  wa» 
impeded  by  the  high  price  of 
books  and  tuition;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  there  would 
have  been  no  more  personal  safety 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
cirilised  nations  of  Europe,  than 
among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Caf* 
fies. 

All  at  once  schools  are  esta- 
blished in  which  the  preceptor 
alone  teaches  with  success  and 
rapidity,  reading,  writing,  and 
figures,  to  five  hundred  children 
at  the  same  time,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  either  pens  or  bocdts. 

But  it  is  principslly  the  em- 
ployment of  machinery  in  tbe 
arts  which  has  rendered  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  more  economi- 
cal. There  is  scarcely  a  large 
landed  estate  in  EnglaiMl,  where 
the  threshing  machine,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  employed,  by  nteans 
of  which,  upon  a  large  sciile,  you 
do  more  work  in  one  day,  than  in 
one  month  by  the  ordinary  me- 
thod. 

But  the  labour  oEnian,  which  is 
rendered  so  ex^fssive  1^  the 
deamesB  of  all  articles  of  first  ne- 
cessity, has  been  in  no  case  sup- 
plied as  advantageously  as  by  the 
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steam  engine.  There  u  do  object 
of  labour  to  which  they  have  not 
beea  applied.  They  are  uied  for 
ipinoing  yarn,  for  wearing  wool 
and  cotton,  for  brewing  beert  and 
for  cutting  crystal.  I  seen  some 
employed  to  enibroidcr  muslin, 
some  to  make  butter.  At  New 
Castle,  at  Leeds,  ambuluory  steam 
engines  propel  wagons  laden 
with  coitls,  and  nothing  is  more 
sui^iuDg  at  firat  for  the  traveller 
than  to  meet,  in  the  country,  a 
long  string  of  those  waggons  ad- 
vancing by  theraselves,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  living  being. 

Every  where  steam  engines  are 
prodigiously  multiplied.  There 
were  but  three  or  four  in  London 
thirty  years  ago.  There  are  now 
thousands.  They  are  to  be  found 
by  hundreds  in  the  large  manu- 
lactuiing  cities;  they  are  even  to 
be  seen  on  the  farms,  and  the  la- 
bour of  industry  can  no  longer  be 
carried  on  with  advantage  but  by 
means  of  their  powerful  co-opera- 
tioQ.  But  they  require  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  coals,  of  that  combustible 
(bsul  which  nature  seems  to  have 
held  in  reserve  to  supply  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  foresis— «n  una- 
voidable result  of  civilisation.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  might  by  means  of 
a  mineralogical  map  alone  trace  a 
map  of  the  industry  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Wherever  coal  is  to  be  had, 
there  industry  prevails. 

Hut  it  is  in  vain  that  the  modes 
of  production  are  sinkpliflcd.  The 
taxes,  the  terrible  taxes  increase 
every  day  their  voracious  de- 
mand. They  devour;  and  what 
they  do  not  devour,  they  make  al- 
most unattainable.  Not  unlike  the 
night  mare  wliich  gains  upon  you 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
you  make  to  escape  from  its  pur- 
wil,  the  taxes  overtake,  they 
outstrip  the  economy  of  the  in- 
dustrious producer;  and  the  na- 
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tion  instead  of  enjoying  her  ad> 
mirabte  industry  and  the  ui>re- 
mit ted  activity  of  her  labourers,  is 
obliged  to  pay  high  for  what  she 
produces  cheap.  It  being  made 
impossible  for  her  to  sell  as  cheap 
as  other  nations  less  bent  under 
the  burthen  of  public  taxes,  she 
has  no  means  of  entering  the 
markets  abroad  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  foreigners.  Thus 
she  is  cut  off  from  a  foreign  mai^ 
ket.  For,  if  the  government  can 
compel  the  nation  to  buy  things 
beyond  their  value,  it  does  not,  ' 
thank  God,  exercise  the  same 
power  over  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, aitd  the  Russians. 

May  it  not  be,  moreover,  that  the 
long  estrangement  of  the  British 
from  the  classic  grounds  of  Europe 
has  by  degrees  altered  their  taste 
in  the  fine  arts — that  their  vases, 
their  furniture,  their  candelabra! 
exhibit  neither  correctness,  light- 
ness, nor  elegance  in  their  forms; 
— that  they  have  relapsed  into  the 
Gothic  and  distorted  style?  Wit- 
ness those  heavy  and  complicated 
ornaments  which  mean  nothing. 
The  figuring  of  their  stuffs,  the 
choice  of  their  colours  would  make 
them  seem  far  behind  ihe  rest  of 
Europe,  and  needing  a  long  and 
active  communication  with  tlie 
continent,  to  ovcitakc  us  in  these 
respects. 

Are  we  then  to  wonder  at  the 
disrepute  in  which  British  goods 
ale  held  in  the  great  markets  of 
Europe?  and  can  we  predict  for 
them  better  success  in  future  until 
there  shall  be  an  alteration  in  their 
economic  system. 

This  critical  position,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  and 
the  causes  of  wiiich  I  have  tried  to 
investigate,  is  the  subject  of  ani- 
mated debates  not  only  in  both 
houses  of  parliament  but  among 
the  whole  nation,  and  gives  con- 
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lidereble  weight  to  (he  attacks  cf 
the  opposition  not  so  redoubtable 
by  its  numbers,  as  for  the  solidity 
nits  reasoning, and tbe celebrated 
tlBtnes,  the  large  fortunes,  and  xhe 
distinguished  talents,  by  wliich  it 
is  supported. 

The  question  respecting  com, 
and  that  respecting  paper  money, 
are  chiefly  agitated.  The  govern- 
ment has  lately  enacted  laws  upon 
these  two  subjects^  but  laws  can- 
not remedy  difficulties  springing 
from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
embarrassments  of  greater  per- 
plexity will  stilt  be  felt. 

To  form  a  clear  idea  on  these 
subjects  some  explanations  be- 
come necessary. 

We  have  seen  at  the  begimung 
of  this  pamphlet  what  urcum- 
stances,  by  favouring  the  activity 
of  the  commerce  and  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain,  have 
raised  there,  the  price  of  com. 
The  contributions  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil,  the  rent  paid  by  the 
farmer  to  the  proprietor,  rose  in 
the  same  proportion;  and  now 
those  -who  attend  to  agriculture 
mtdntain  that,  in  order  that  the 
price  of  corn  may  reimburse  the 
cultivator  for  his  advances  it  must 
must  keep  up  to  between  ninety- 
five  and  one  hundred  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  that,  accordingly,  it 
is  proper  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  com  from  the  moment  it 
falls  hclow  such  price. 

They  add  that  if  the  legislature 
does  not  adhere  to  this  principle, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  brmers 
to  pay  the  proprietors  their  rents, 
or  the  state  its  taxes;  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  com  being  attended 
with  loss,  the  cultivation  of  land 
of  an  inferior  quality  will  he  en- 
tirely given  up,  and  the  good  land 
will  be  devoted  to  some  more 
profitable  crop  than  corn;  that, 
UiuS)  com  will  grow  more  scarce, 


that  a  greater  increase  in  the  pricti 
will  necessarily  take  place,  and 
that  the  British  nation  will  be  mors 
and  more  at  the  mercy  of  ibreign- 
ers  for  its  sabustence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  m&nu- 
&cturcrs  and  tho  merchants  main- 
tain, that  if  the  articles  of  first 
necesuty  continue  at  the  present 
extravagant  prices,  the  price  sT 
labour  must  increase  instead  of 
being  diminished,  and  that  thus 
their  ^oods  must  be  offered  every 
day  with  addittooal  disadvantage, 
in  foreign  maijiets. 

The  alternative  is  terrible.  If 
the  price  of  com  be  not  kept  up, 
agriculture  and  the  proprietors  of 
land  must  be  ruined;  or  if  it  is, 
commerce  and  manufactures  are 
to  perish. 

The  British  parliament  by  fix- 
ing at  eighty  shillings  tlie  price 
below  which  com  shall  not  he  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  have 
taken  a  mezzo  (ermine  which  will 
satisfy  nobody. 

But  I  will  suppose  that  without 
dtspleaung  the  cultivators,  parlia- 
ment had  found  the  means  of 
reducing  the  price  of  com  to 
sixty-Gve  shillings;  still  this  would 
not  extricate  the  nation  from  her 
cmbBrrassments.  In  the  British 
islands  corn  is  but  an  item  in  the 
food  of  the  labouring  class.  Pota- 
toes, meat  and  fish  form  another 
considerable  part.  It  is  ascertained 
that  each  person  upon  an  average 
does  not  use  more  than  a  quarter 
of  wheat  per  annum,  bo  that  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  if  reduced  to 
fifteen  shillings  less  than  the  pre- 
sent price,  would  afford  to  the  la- 
bouring men  no  more  than  a  saving 
of  about  a  cent  per  day. 

This  reduction  would  scarcely 
be  felt  with  respect  to  the  price  of 
labour,  which  is  itself  but  a  part 
of  the  expanses  attending  tbt 
producing  or  manufacturing  of  any 
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article.  Fifteen  shillings  more  or 
leaa  on  the  price  of  corn  would 
bave  then  but  a  feeble  influence 
OB  the  price  of  the  articles  of 
British  production  and  on  their 
sale  in  foreign  markets. 

It  is  not  the  price  of  a  single 
article,  no,  not  even  the  price  of 
com  itself,  which  has  a  great  eflect 
on  the  price  of  the  things  pro- 
duced or  tnanufiictured  in  a  coun- 
try. It  is  the  price  of  e»ety  thing, 
and  tbe  price  of  every  thing  is 
inceeased  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  public  burthens,  which,  under 
a  thousand  forms,  reach  the  con- 
sumer, and  a^ect  all  his  expenses. 
It  is  the  direct  taxes,  it  is  the  pre- 
jadices  and  the  manners  of  a 
country  that  impose  upon  the 
people  obligations  and  burthens 
which  it  is  not  more  easy  to  de- 
cline, than  it  is  the  payment  of  the 
taxes. 

The  matter  oT  bank  bills,  the- 
oretically more  difficult,  offers, 
however,  fewer  inconveniences  in 
practice.  In  order  to  understand 
it  well  we  must  be  acquainted  with 
tbe  basis  of  the  present  monied 
system  of  Great  Britain,  which  is 
somewhat  curious. 

The  bank  of  England  is  a  spe- 
nal  company  of  capitalists  which 
discounts  bills  of  exchange,  and, 
for  a  remuneration,  assumes  se- 
veral public  services,  such  as'  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the 
puMic  debt.  The  bank  has  loaned 
at  different  times  to  the  govern- 
ment, a  sum  not  only  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  stock- 
holders, but  other  sums  in  notes 
issued  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
rest  on  no  other  security  than  the 
funds  received  in  exchange  from 
the  government.  These  funds  bear 
an  interest,  but  the  principal  is  not 
deieandable,  and  of  course  they 
cannot'  be  used  fc  the  discharge 
of  thenotes  which  h^ve  been  issued 
upon  their  credit. 


Tbe  bank  of  England,  less  pru- 
dent in  that  respect  than  the  bank 
of  France,  has  obtained,  on  these 
terms,  the  renewal  of  its  charter. 
The  bank  of  France  has  lent  to 
the  government  the  sum  which 
the  government,  by  an  abuse  of 
its  power,  compelled  it  to  lend  out 
of  Its  capital.  Its  capital  was  the 
property  of  its  stockbolders,  who 
were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as 
they  pleased.  But  they  did  notcoin 
notes  (representing  no  sort  of  capi- 
tal) to  lend  them  to  the  govern- 
ment. Now,  what  has  been  the 
consequence  of  the  operations  of 
the  bank  of  England!  The  notes 
lent  by  the  bank  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  its  creditors,  wer^  sooner 
or  later  presented  for  payment  to 
the  bank.  But  this  institution 
having  received  no  real  value  as  a 
secnrily  for  these  notes  at  the  time 
of  their  being  issued,  could  not 
reimburse  them. 

Then  it  became  necessary, 
either  that  the  government  should 
pay  the  bank,  to  enable  the  latter 
to  take  back  its  notes,  or  that  it 
should  authorise  the  bank  not  to 
pay  them..  This  last  expedient  was 
resorted  to  in  1797.  The  sus- 
pension of  payments  in  specie  by 
the  bank,  authorised  at  that  time, 
has  been  since  several  times,  and 
but  recently  revived.  The  bank 
notes  have  thereby  acquired  tbe 
character  of  a  truly  national  coin. 
Individuals  could  not  be  compelled 
to  do  what  the  bank  could  not  be 
compelled  to  do.  From  that  time 
commercial  transactions  have  been 
settled  in  nothing  else  but  bank 
notes,  and  now  when  we  buy  a  bill 
of  exchange  payable  in  England, 
we  know, before  hand  that  it  is  to 


most  uniformly  result  from  similar 
measures.  The  currency  either  in 
bank  notes  or  in  specie  having 
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thereby  become  more  considerable 
In  comparison  with  the  other  ar- 
ticles of  value  in  circulation,  and 
bein^  no  longer  susceptible  of  be- 
ing reduced  by  the  reimbursement 
of  the  notes,  was  of  course  de- 
preciated; lost  its  value  compara- 
tively with  the  value  of  every 
thing  else,  and  therefore  in  com- 
parison with  bullion.  From  this 
moment 'gold  coin,  which  circu- 
lated concurrently  with  bank  notes, 
participating  in  the  general  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  of  the 
country,  gained  an  additional  value 
by  being  converted  into  bars,  and 
guineas  disappeared.* 

The  directors  of  the  bank  have 
increased  this  depreciation  by 
never  refusing  to  discount  biljg  of 
exchange  endorsed  by  wealthy 
commercial  houses;— an  operation 
which  extended  the  speculations  of 
eotne  individuals  beyond  their  real 
capital,  by  means  of  a  fictitious 
owe  (the  bank  notes)  the  real  and 
,  venal  value  of  which  decreased  in 
proportion  to  their  nominal  aug- 


Now  that  gold  and  ailver  have 
disappeared  from  circulation  from 
the    causes  above  explained,  and 


•  The  word  depreciition  does  not 
mean  iStcreiBl,  but  only  diminution  of 
value.  Puper  money,  as  well  a,»  lugnr 
or  any  other  commodity,  LncreaBta  or 
diminishes  according  to' the  quantity  at 
market  tor  sate,  and  the  quantity  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  communilj-, 
iBdepend.-ntiyof  the  opinion  which  may 
be  entertained  of  tlie  probability  or  im'. 
probability  of  its  Snal  reimbursement  in 
specie.  Metallic  currency  itself  varies 
in  its  value  compared  with  the  value 
of  other  things;  but  its  variation  is  not 
assudden  because  such  Wge  quantities 
of  it  cannot  at  once  be  put  in  circula- 
tion. It  is  proved  that  metallic  currency 
itself  was  depreciated  in  England,  al- 
though it  ia  out  of  the  queatiun  that 
people  should  cease  having  confidence 
in  gold  currency. 


that  there  doei  not  remain  to  per- 
form the  ofBce  of  money  a  sin^e 
piece  of  nationaj  coin,  not  one 
minted  by  the  government,  the 
only  money  in  use  consists  of  the 
notes  of  an  individual  companfi 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bank  of 
England,  which  notes  contain  the 
promise  which  is  never  perform- 
ed, of  paying  pounds  sterling  in 
specie  of  the  quality  and  weight 
determined  by  law. 

There  are  no  bank  notes  beloir 
the  sum  of  one  pound  sterUng. 
Still  aa  people  are  in  need  of 
small  change  for  every  day  trans- 
actions, and  a  dread  is  entertained 
that  if  the  government  should 
issue  legal  coin  of  a  small  value 
in  specie,  it  would  soon  be  melted, 
and  converted  into  ingots,— the 
bank  has  been  authorised  to  cir- 
culate a  small  change  in  silver 
pieces  called  tokens,  which  are 
nothing,  else  but  medals  contain- 
ing not  more  than  the  three 
fourths  of  the  quantity  of  metal 
which  ought  to  be  contained  in 
legal  coin  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. No  profit  could  result  fh)m 
melting  them,  but  in  the  event  of 
bank  notes  latling  below  the  three 
fourtha  of  their  nominal  value; 
for  then  with  a  value  less  than  the 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  sterling 
in  specie,  one  might  procure 
bullion  which  would  be  worth 
these  three  fourths. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  mint 
of  London,  the  only  mint  in  Eng- 
land, would  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  if  it  were  not  engaged  in  coin- 
ing for  a  stated  price,  on  account 
of  the  bank  of  England,  the  me- 
tallic tokens  for  small  change,  of 
which  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing; 

There  are  in  every  county  and 
indeed  in  every  city,  provincial 
banks,  which' put  in  circulation 
notes  and  metallic  subdivisions  of 
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thdr  DoteB;  but  not  having  like  the 
bank  of  England,  Che  privilege  ot 
refusing  the  payment  of  their 
notes  when  asked  for,  they  now 
dischai^  their  own  at  sif^ht  in 
those  of  the  bank  of  England, 
vfaich  cannot  be  refused  aa  being 
the  substitute  of  national  coin. 

The  sum  total  of  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  amounts  to 
ibout  31  minions  sterliug.  It  is 
9D[iposed  that  the  sum  of  the 
notes  of  all  the  provincial  banks  is 
about  equal.  The  amount,  then, 
of  the  paper  money  circulating  in 
the  British  islands  is  about  63 
millions  sterling. 

Including  old  shillings  and  the 
tokens  in  silver  and  brass  issued 
by  the  bank  of  England  and  the 
provincial  banks,  the  whole  of  the 
specie  of  the  three  kingdoms 
does  certainly  not  amount  to  a 
value  of  more  than  two  millions 
of  franks. 

Excepting  these  shillings  and 
tokens  the  circulating  medium  of 
Great  Britain  has  no  intrinsic  va- 
lue, that  ia  no  value  as  matenalj 
but  its  value  as  money  is  real  and 
could  not  be  replaced  but  by  an 
equivalent  real  value. 

The  value  of  this  paper  money 
compared  with  the  value  of  other 
articles  is  no  longer  liable  to  very 
great  variations,  a  proof  that  the 
bank  of  England  keeps  up  the 
issue  of  its  notes  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  wants  of 
circulation.  If  the  bank  should  re- 
duce the  amount  of  it8>  notes  in 
circulation,  which  might  easily 
be  accomplished  by  catling  in 
some  of  the  notes  due,  and  dis- 
counting no  new  ones,  and  if  at 
the  same  time  a  law  were  passed 
limiting  the  amount  of  the  issues 
of  the  provincial  banks,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  bank  notes  would  soon 
be  at  par;  that  is  with  a  note  of 


one  pound  sterling  one  nugbl  bvy 
a  pound  sterling  in  gold  or  silver' 
of  the  quantity  and  weight  pro- 
scribed by  law. 

I  say  that  bank  notes  would  be 
at  par  owing  to  the  indispensable 
necessity,  in  a  complicated  social 
state  in  which  an  immensity  of 
business  is  transacted,  of  the  com- 
modity called  money,  be  its  form 
and  substance  what  they  may. 

The  question  of  discredit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  all  this,  be- 
cause the  want  of  money  greatly 
outweighs  the  bad  opinion  which 
may  be  entertained  of  the  bank, 
notes;  and,  indeed,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  specie,  what  caa 
be  done  by  the  man  the  most  cau- 
tious in  his  dealings,  but  to  keep 
in  his  hands,  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  the  money  in  which  he 
places  no  confidence?  This  is  what 
all  do.  This  is  even  the  case  with 
specie  when  a  man  does  not 
choose  to  lose  the  interest.  But 
let  the  British  do  their  best,  let 
them  rid  themselves  as  soon  aa 
passible  of  the  notes  which  come 
into  their  hands,  let  them  employ 
what  expedients  they  may  to  eco- 
nomise the  use  of  notes,  still  it 
is  not  less  certain  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  England  can- 
not do  wiih  less  than  about  62  mil- 
lions sterling  of  paper  money  at 
the  rate  of  its  actual  value; — that 
if  its  nominal  value  abould  be 
diminished  by  one  fourth,  (i.  e.) 
if  instead  of  63  millions  in  circu- 
lation, there  should  be  only  46 
or  47  millions,  the  venal  value  of 
these  47  millions  would  increase, 
and  could  purchase  as  many  goods 
as  are  now  to  be  bought  for  62 
millions. 

It  is  then  the  quantity  of  the 
notes  and  not  discredit  which  has 
an  influence  upon  their  value.  The 
discredit,  whatever  it  may  be,  baa 
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not  the  least  inHuence  upon  that 
value;  a  reflult  founded  upon  bets, 
very  difTerent,  it  seenis  to  me, 
from  the  coimnon  opinion,  and 
which  ought  to  have  a  great 
wc^;ht  in  determining  the  idea  to 
be  entertained  with  reipect  to  the 
paper  money  of  England,  to  the 
means  proposed  for  its  diicbarge, 
and  to  the  Icars  which  the  sub- 
pension  of  specie  payments  may 
occasion. 

If  I  were  at>ked  at  what  time  I 
believe  that  the  bank  of  England 
will  pay  its  notes  at  sight,  I 
shonld  answer — I  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  that  my  opinion,  if  I 
could  give  one,  would  be  of  no 
kind  of  importance.  And  indeed 
when  money  of  any  sort  is  used 
by  people  so  cautiously  that  it  is 
evident  no  confidence  is  placed  ' 
in  it,  it  matters  not  what  it  con- 
sists of;  it  is  the  same  as  if  I 
were  asked,  when  will  a  gold  coin 
be  substituted  for  a  silvercoin. 

These  phenomena  of  money 
entirely  new  throw  great  light  on 
its  general  theory,  and  will  pro- 
duce in  the  sequel  some  very 
extraordinary  data. 

There  is  another  topic  which  is 
not  as  intimately  connected  with 
OUT  purpose,  but  upon  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  public  opinion 
requires  to  be  Enlightened.  It  is 
the  power  which  it  is  supposed 
England  derives  from  her  colo- 
nies, and  principally  from  India, 
the  quarter  where  a  company  of 
British  merchants  possesses  an 
extent  of  territory  more  vast  than 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  reigns 
•ver  forty  millions  of  subjects. 

The  English  cannot  draw  wealth 
from  India  but  as  sovereigns  or  as 
merchants.  They  can  bring  thence 
nothing  but  the  amount  of  taxes 
laid  upon  the  people,  or  profits 
upon  the  goods  sent  there. 


Let  us  see  what  amount  of  taxei 
they  receive  as  sovereigns. 

We  find  in  Colquhoun  that  the 
several  governments  of  India  yield 
a  gross  revenue  of  eighteen  mil' 
lions,  fifiy.one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy- eight  pounds 
Bterling. 

The  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration   and    de- 
ience,  according  to  the 
same  writer,    amount         If 
to        ■        -         -  I6,984,3n 

But  we  must  add  to 
this,  the  expenses  for 
keeping  up  and  repair- 
ing the  establishments 
of  the  company  in  In- 
dia and  in  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  factories  of 
Canton,  m  China        -         355,06r 

And  besides  this,  the 
interest  of  the  d^t  of 
the  company,  which  is 
not  less  than  forty-six 
millions,  and  which 
originated  in  the  ex- 
penses and  losses  which 
it  met  with  in  establish- 
ing its  sovereignty  1,69 1,363 


Total  of  the  expenses 

of  the  company       -      19,030,701 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  company  exceed 
Its  revenues,  by  a  sura  of  979,393 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  then  a  so- 
vereignty more  onerous  than  use- 
ful. 

As  a  company  of  mer- 
chants, let  us  enquire 
what  their  profits  may 
be.  Upon  an  average  of 
four  years,  from   180710 
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IS  10,   the  profits  made      X. 
by  tbe  company,  were,    1,728,956 


Out  of  which 
nim,  deduct- 
ing first  tbe 
excess  of  the 
eipcDses  of 
the  oHnpany 
over  and  ^mve 
ibreTeDUes,aa  L. 
soTcreigD,  <{,79,S33' 
And  the  annui- 
ties which  the 
company  re- 
eeives  from 
the  l»nk  of 
England,  «>d 
which  are  not 
the  result  of 
commercial 
BpBCulationa 


36,336 

Tbere  remains  clear  pro- 
fit ZT  13,509 

These  profits  for  a  company 
which  has  a  capital  of  six  millioDs 
sterling)  and  debts  to  the  amount 
of  46  millions,  are  certainly  not 
very  considerable.  Still  they  ap- 
pear to  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
the  result  of  the  average  profits 
of  four  years,  which  appear  to 
have  been  more  productive  than 
tbe  others.  Several  respectable 
writers  ofiirm  that  the  atoclchol- 
ders  of  the  East  India  company  do 
not  gain  as  mcrchania  what  they 
lose  as  sovereigns;  and  this  result 
seems  confirmed  by  tbe  loans 
which  the  company  has  often  been 
obliged  to  negotiate,  in  order  to 
afibrd  a  dividend  to  its  stockhol- 
ders. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a  com- 
pany which  borrows  in  order  to 
make  dividends! 

Nevertheless  the.  partisans  of 
the  East  India  company  maintain, 
ttiat  even  admitting  the  East  India 


company  to  be  losers,  atill  the 
company  is  uaeiiil  to  England. 

They  say  ttiat  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  its  expenaea  in  India 
goes  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
civil  uid  military  officers  employ, 
ed  by  the  company.  I  agree  ts 
thla;  But  the  greatest  part  of 
these  salaries  are  for  services 
performed  in  India.  These  la- 
laries  are  spent  there,  and  add 
nothing  to  the  power  of  the  Brt* 
tish  nation  in  Europe. 

They  aay  that  the  British  goods 
to  which  the  India  trade  aSbrda  a 
market,  bring  profit  to  England. 
I  agree  to  this  likewise.  But  if 
the  capital  and  the  industry  of  the 
British  were  not  applied  to  the 
supply  of  the  East  Indies,  they 
might  be  applied  to  other  objects; 
and  what  could  prevent  the  Bri- 
tish from  trading  with  India,  and 
from  selling  there  nearly  the  same 
articles  which  they  now  do,  if  they 
were  not  its  sovereigns.  This  cir- 
cumstance does  not  enable  the 
people  of  India  tb  buy  what  they 
can  not  pay  for,  or  what  does  not 
suit'their  habits  and  manners;  and 
if  ofiered  what  suits  ihem,  they 
would  be  willing  enough  to  buy 
it,  although  they  might  not  be  tlie 
subjects  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. 

We  must  not,  either,  make  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  British 
goods  which  find  a  market  in  the 
East  Indies.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  ^countries  of  tbe  East  va- 
lue specie  more  than  the  goods  of 
of  Europe.  I  find  that  in  the 
space  of  ain  years  from  1803  to 
1808,  the  exportations  of  England 
to  the  East  Indies  amounted  to  a 
total  sum  of  16,306,825  pounds 
sterling,  out  of  which  6,286,344 
were  exported  in  specie,  which 
leaves  for  the  exportations  in 
goods,  10,020,481/.,  and  exhibits, 
upon  an  average,  forevei'y  year  an 
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exportBtion  ia  ^ooda of  ItSrOiOSO/. 
This,  then,  is  the  fiiU  amount  of 
the  so  much  boasted  encoumge- 
inents,  afforded  by  the  East  Indies 
to  British  industry,  which  en- 
couragements would  be  the  same, 
if  Hindostan  now  were,  aa  it  will 
be  sooner  or  later,  an  independent 
state.  It  is  a  fact  acknowledged 
by  erety  body  that  independent 
America  is  much  more  profitable 
to  England,  than  when  a  colony. 
But  this  presupposes  a  time  of 
peace,  and  accordingly  nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic  on  the 
part  of  the  British  cabinet,  than 
the  quasi  war  which  they  carry  on 
constantly  ag^nst  the  United 
States,  and  which  must  always 
end  in  open  hosiilities. 

The  privilege  of  the  East  India 
company,  which  includes  the  fa- 
culty of  exercising  under  certain 
conditions  a  political  sovereignty 
over  the  countries  which  have 
been  conquered  at  their  expense, 
or  acquired  in  virtue  of  the 
treaties  which  they  have  con- 
cluded, and  of  enjoying  in  ceitain 
respects,  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies, — this  privilege,  I  say, 
has  been  renewed  several  times, 
and  as,  in  proportion  as  nations 
become  more  enlightened,  they 
are  more  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  result  from  liberality 
of  principles,  at  each  renewal  of 
the  privilege,  the  fate  of  the  Bri- 
tish subjects  in  India  has  been 
ameliorated,  and  a  greater  free- 
dom allowed  to  commerce- 

Fop  the  most  part,  what  has' 
been  said  of  the  British  colonies 
in  India,  applies  to  the  other 
British  colonies,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  govern- 
ment, which  exercises  the  sove- 
reignty in  the  latter,  but  is  not 
engaged  in  commerce,  is  not 
compensated  by  commercial  be- 
nefits for  the  losses  which  it  es- 


I  periences  as  a  Boverngn.  The  old 
colonial  system  will  fall  univer- 
sally in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  Nations  will  ^ve 
up  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of 
administering  countries  sitiute 
at  a  distance  of  two,  three,  six 
thousand  leagues,  and  when  these 
countries  shall  have  become  in* 
dependent,  a  profitable  commerce 
maybe  carried  on  ^Tith  them. 
There  will  be  a  saving  of  a  mul- 
titude of  military  and  mariiime 
establishments,  that  resemble  ex- 
pensive props  applied  to  support 
an  edifice  which  is  crumblii^;  into 

Such  is,  at  least  in  its  princi- 
pal points  of  view,  the  situation 
to  which  the  events  of  our  days 
have  reduced  Great  Britain.  Cm- 
ceive  a  great  land  owner,  prodi- 
giously active  and  indusuioui, 
who  from  his  lands  and  the  manu- 
&ctures  he  had  established,  could 
make  every  year  17S  thousand 
francs,  but  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  marrying  a  spendthiift 
wife  who  actually  squanders  360 
thousand;  in  such  sort  that  this 
poor  husband,  notwithstanding  all 
his  genius  and  his  intense  la- 
bour, is  compelled  to  borrow  ev- 
ery year  90  thousand  francs  to 
face  his  expenses.  This  is  the  cue 
of  England.  1  have  only  suppress- 
ed four  zeros. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the 
money  lent  to  the  British  govern- 
ment is  lent  by  British  subjects> 
Is  the  burthen  of  the  debt  the 
less  oppressive  on  that  account? 

In  such  a  situation  of  things 
there  are  but  two  alternatives.  The 
one  is  to  continue  to  borrow.  But 
the  power  of  borrowing  depends 
xt  that  of  paying  interest;  and  al- 
:eady,  notwithstanding  all  the  re- 
sources of  fiscal  genius,  it  is  not 
without  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  British  government  can  afl'ord 
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to  pay  the  preMDi  interest  of  ita 
debt,  and  this  interest  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  The  other  alter' 
native  is  to  quit,  under  some  pre- 
tCDcei  or  other,  paying  the  interest 
at  all)  to  enact  a  bankriiptcy  more 
or  less  imperfectly  disguised.  But 
then  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
facuttf  of  borrowing  in  order  to 
cover  the  annua)  deficit,  and  the 
whole  of  the  political  ay  stem  muat 
give  way  from  the  moment  the 
government  has  become  unequal 
to  the  expense  by  which  it  is  sup* 
ported. 

There  is  Btifl  a  third  expedient, 
to  wit,  a  diminudon  of  the  ex- 
penses of  govemment;  and  with 
a  visw  to  such  diminution,  Great 
Britain  must  desist  from  embroil' 
ing  Asia,  America,  and  Europe. 
But  this  ia  the  course  least  likely 
to  be  wlopted. 

1  believe  that  1  have  neither  dis- 
gwsed  nor  exsg^rated  the  diffi- 
cuities  in  which  Great  Britain  is 
involved,  for  1  ieel  myself  free 
from  all  prejudice.  1  wish  well  to 
the  firkisli    iiati<m,  not  less    so 


than  I  do  to  France,  and  to  every 
other  country.  The  prosperity  of 
one  country,  far  from  being  in- 
compatible wilh  the  prosperity  of 
another,  as  men  are  too  apt  to  be- 
lieve, ia,  on  the  contrary,  favour- 
able. 

It  is  my  design  to  record  some 
curious  bets,  and  great  experi- 
ments in  political  economy,  be- 
cause these  experiments  occur 
but  seldom,  and  cost  immensely 
dear.  They  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
some  useful  reflections  to  well  in- 
formed and  well  disposed  men- 
Events  merely  succeed  each  other 
in  the  opinion  of  the  common  run 
of  men.  In  the  opinion  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  events  are  concatenated, 
and  dependent  upon  each  other. 
At  times,  the  ihinking  man  may 
perceive  some  of  the  links  which 
connect  the  present  wilh  the  fu- 
ture. He  then  knows  of  futurity, 
as  much  as  it  is  given  to  men  to 
know,  since  fortune-tellers,  »bA 
judicial  astrology,  have  giMie  out 
oi  f&ahion. 
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United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britarn  and  Ireland, 

AT  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS,  NOVEMBER  M,  1S15. 


BY  GBDROE  CHAI.MKM.  F.  B,  8.  S.  A. 


JVFTER  so  Violent  >  coDVulaion 
in  Europet  with  its  natural  efFecta, 
«  war  of  two  and  twenty  years' 
continuance,  it  it  a  very  reoMin- 
kble  wish,  to  inquire  what  hai 
been  ita  real  consequences  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the 
genuine  sources  of  their  energies, 
and  tbeir  wealth. 

1.-0/ the  PeofiU. 
In  every  inquiry  of  thb  kind, 
the  people  are  the  chief  object: 
whether  they  hare  increased,  oi 
diminished,  throughout  so  long  a 
struggle,  is  a  question  of  great 
importance.  During  the  war  of 
1756,  it  was  disputed,  between 
Brakenridge  and  Foster,  whether 
the  people  had  incieaaed,  or  dimi- 
nished, and  what  was  their 
■mouni?  but  without  any  decision. 
During  the  colonial  war.  Doctor 
Price  revived  the  same  question; 
but  he  was  more  successfully  op 
posed;  he  insisted,  that  there 
could  not  be  more  than  5,000^)00 
of  inhabitants  in  England  and 
Wales:  his  opponents  showed, 
from  very  sufficient  documents, 
that  there  were,  in  England  and 
Wales,  upwards  of  8,447,000 
souls.  These  contrarieties  of 
opinion  were  at  length  settled  by 
the  parliamentary  enumeration  of 
1801,  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine  of  Dr.  Price,  found  in 
England  and  Wales  9,340,ooo 
souls:  but  did  the  population  con- 


tinue to  increase  daring  the  subse- 
quent war?  Yes;  as  the  people  had 
continued  to  multiply  during  the 
warv  of  1756  and'  1776,  so  did 
they  multiply  during  the  war  of 
1803;  for  the  parliamentary  enu- 
meration of  ISl),  found,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  10,150,615.  The 
stats  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, at  Buceesure  periods,  gives 
the  same  result:  in  1801  the  enu- 
meration found  1,618,303  souls  in 
that  country;  the  enumeration  of 
IBU  found  1,805,000.  The  same 
observation  equally  applies  to  Ire- 
land: the  population  of,  Ireland, 
when  the  Union  was  formed,  in 
1800,  was  supposed  to  be  4,000,000; 
by  the  late  imperfect  enumeratiott, 
in  1814,  it  appeared  that  Ireland 
contained  near  6,000,000  of  people. 
It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  increas- 
ed, during  the  late  long  war^  to 
17,306,918  souls,  and  continue  to 
increase  and  multiply. 

llj—Of  the  domestic   cnterprizet 
qflhePeofile  of  the  UniledlSng. 

The  best  evidence  of  those  en- 
terprizes,  together  with  their  ex- 
tent, and  of  their  increase,  is  the 
Journals  of  Parliament.  From  this 
record,  we  know  how  many  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  passed,  session 
after  session,  for  making  local  im- 
provements of  every  kind,  during 
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the  lut  thirty  years,  of  which 
tbere  have  been  so  many  perioda 
of  diatressful  hostilities. 

Act*. 

la  the  first  period  of  eight 
yein,  when  the  peace  end' 
cd'in  1793,  and  ibe  first  war 
be|^,  there  were  passed,  of 
Acb  of  Parliameat,  for  locul 
inprovements  -  -     750 

Id  the  subsequent  period 
<^  war,  which  ended  with 
1801,  the  number  of  such 
bvs,  for  such  local  impruve- 
mentS)  amounted  to      -     -1,134 

In  the  eight  yeara  entUng 
widi  1814,  the  number  of 
Mich  lawsamounted  to        -  1,693 

These  enumeradons  evince 
dearly  three  points:  the  first,  that 
the  energiy  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  continued  to  increase, 
without  interrupiion,  during  those 
long  periods  of  warfare;  secondly, 
that  the  people,  making  those  local 
improTements,  turned  their  ener- 
gies upon  the  improvement  of 
their  several  districts;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  undertakers  of  those  vast 
enterprizes  found  the  means,  and 
money,  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
hi  their  own  industry,  their  repro- 
dactions,  and  consequent  wealth. 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  has  had 
her  fitll  share  of  those  domestic 
improvements. 

///. — Of  the  Agriculture  of  the 
United  Sangdom. 
During  the  present  reign,  at 
least  3,500,000  acres  of  waste,  or 
common  land,  have  been  inclosed, 
and  brought  into  tilth.  Of  those 
losal  improvements,  there  were 
1,591  Acta  of  Parliament  passed, 
for  dividing  common  lands,  for 
draining  wet  lands,  and  for  inclos- 
ing open  lands:  those  facts  alone 
demonstrate,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  hiu  been  much  improv- 
ed  in  its  surface,  during  the  lut 


thirty  years;  and,  consequently,  is 
much  more  Valuable,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  farms.  A  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture waa  meantime  established, 
for  ascertaining  the  state  of  bu»- 
bandry  in  every  distinct;  for  ener- 
gising the  husbandmen;  for  in- 
structing all  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  lands:  their  reports 
evince  a  very  improving  agricul- 
ture every  where,  within  the  king'- 
dom;  and  a  very  active  spirit  of 
improvement,  upon  better  ptin- 
ciptcs,  appears  to  have  gone  forth 
in  all  parts  of  our  country:  hence, 
by  a  necessary  progress,  the  body 
of  the  people,  either  as  luid-awn-* 
ers,  or  occupiers,  Iwcaroe  mors 
skilful,  more  enterprizing,  and 
more  opulent;  of  consequence 
there  was  mure  land  cultivated, 
with  more  knowledge,  and  more 
capital!  GO  that  from  more  culti« 
vation,  more  skill  and  more  cajd- 
tal,  thus  employed  in  agriculture, 
there  were  more  of  the  producta 
of  land  brought,  every  season,  to 
market,  from  an  improved  hus- 
bandry, at  home.  But,  since  the 
demands  of  war  have  ceased,  th« 
prices  of  those  products  have  fal- 
len: this  is  a  natural  consequence; 
as  price  is  always  settled  by  the 
vibrauons  of  supply  and  demand; 
the  supply  being  greater,  uid  the 
demand  less,  the  prices  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  less.  Outcries  have 
arisen  in  the  country,  ne  if  our 
whole  agriculture  were  ruined. 
Those  outcries  merely  arise  from 
the  mutual  complaints  uf  landlord 
and  tenant;  of  those  landlords  and 
tenants,  who  entered  into  improvi 
dent  contracts  during  the  wan 
there  is  neither  outcry,  nor  com- 
plaint, in  those  districts  where 
the  landlords  did  not  raise  their 
rents,  during  the  war,  when 
ii  was  idly  supposed  that  rents 
would  rise,  without  limita- 
tion. It  does  not,  however,  be- 
long to  my  inquiry,  to  enter  with- 
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ia  tbo  ^tr^  of  tbote  outcriei  ind 
eamplainta.  1  have  demonRt rated 
wktt  I  undertook  to  prove,  thst 
the  Uniied  Kinedom  is  infinhcly 
better  improvedi  than  it  ever  wti 
bcibre;  and  of  consequence)  would 
sell  far  tnnre:  that  the  lands  are 
erety  where  cultivBted  with  more 
•kill  and  capital,  with  more  enter- 
prise and  labour;  and  of  conte* 
qnence  must  produce  mach  moe 
than  they  ever  did  before:  it  ta 
thus  apparent,  that  our  agriculture 
ha!  prospered  greatlf,  during 
those  long  wara. 

•      IF.~0/our  Forngn  TVaifc, 

The  next  object  of  inquiry,  ia^ 
whether  onr  commerce  hsa  kepi 
pace  with  tiie  progress  of  our  agri- 
culture, during  our  long  eoduring 
wara.  The  average  of  the  three 
jrea,ra  1733-56-57,  thewa  the  a- 
mount  oYthe  value  of  our  exports, 
when  the  war  of  1756  began, 
K)  have  been,  -  i..l3,3rt,55S 

The  value  of  the 
exports,  when  the 
war  ef.l793  began, 
appears,  from  the 
average  of  three 
years  1793-4-5,  to 
have  been       -        •      2^.,1i3M^ 

The  value  of  the 
exports  when  the 
war  of  1603  began, 
will  appear,  froin  a 
three  f  ears  average, 
cndingwtth  t80s,to 
have  been       -        •>.      S3,6U,SOS 

The  greatest  year 
of  exports,  during 
the  war,  was  that  of 
1809;  amounting  to      S0i,301,763 

But  this   vast   a- 

passcd    by    that    of 

iei4, amounting  to        56,591,5U 


From    the    Custom-house     ac- 
counts, which  have  been  made  up 


tu  the  1 0th  of  October,  1813,  there 
is  reasoit  to  believe,  that  the  ex- 
ports of  1815  have  even  surpussed 
the  vast  export  of  the  preceding 
year.  }>ucb,  then,  was  the  prodi- 
gious augmentation  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain;  while  the 
British  traders,  owing  to  their 
capital  and  enterprize,  atKl  to  the 
protection  of  the  British  fleets,  in 
some  measure  enfrroased  the 
whole  trafik  of  the  commercial 
world;  though  the  nation  was  em- 
barrassed, but  not  obstructed,  l:^ 
the  great  demands,  and  smaller 
supplies  of  bullion,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  convulsions  of  the  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  the  canliBental 

Sdly.  With  regard  to  the  trade 
of  Ireland;— 

The  value  of  [be  wtwde  ex- 
ports of  Ireland  in  1701  L. 
was  only  .  .  -  779,109 
In  ITSl  -  •  -  l,854,6as  . 
In  ISOl  ■  -  •  4,100,936 
In  1B09  .  -  -  5,739.843 
In  1814      >         -       -    7,139yt37 


Now,  it  is  quite  evident  to  al), 
who  are  capable  of  reasoning  on 
such  subjects,  that  it  required, 
both  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain, 
more  people  aad  industry,  more 
capital  and  enTerprize,  to  export 
the  cargoes  of  1809  and  I8U 
from  both,  than  the  cargoes  of 
1801  and  of  1751:  and,  whence 
did  G real  Britain  and  Ireland  de- 
rive all  those  augmentations  nt 
enterprize  and  capital,  of  industry 
and  people-?  The  answer  must  be; 
from  their  own  powers  of  repro- 
duction, under  a  happy 'conatitu- 
tiwi,  and  a  mild.  g6veroment. 

r. 

The  fifth  object  of  inquiry  must 
be  with  ref^rd  to  the  shipping, 
whir.h  were  necessary  for  export- 
ing those  vast  cargoes;—- 
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nuitilT  tl    nm.       Tii», 


nn  at'  than;  y»n       4 
farpigB,  which  wen 


nnsf  Jho»  {«n     l^l,tK   M!/n    tflltfm 


of  atott  ^v%a 

ing  *e  tUEKt  of 

n^'^S^^'i^  MTS^n    in^    V»i>M 

pint  which  tnu.p 
forH  Ihr  n«<  a- 
ninsf  laiNLUiigUDI- 

olui iMC,WI 

Tbc   vIhiIf  ihif- 


It  h  tbiu  Bppar«iit(  that  ebip- 
ping  were  succewively  Coundi  (nt 
tTAntfmrtin^  these  several  wrgoes, 
u  our  trade  fttigBKUted,  ffoiB  va- 
rious causes. 

VI. 
The    eixifa  object    uf  inqiiirr 
aiiat    be.  whM    wai  the     whole 
amoDBtof  shipping,  vrbkh  belong' 
ed  to  the    Britisli   tleninioBs.  in 
the  folleving  [leriodsj  an  tha  b 
were  regiatcKd  under  the   ili 
tionoflaw.  There  were  register- 
ed S/iifii.  Toiu. 
In  I7B6-7   U,I4.1          1.343,473 
!n  lTi%       16^79         1,540,146 
In  1803       StUSS         2,I38,(1SJ 
In  1814       34,418          3,ei6,963 
Sdich,  thcD.  was  the  graduHl  but 
eiteasive  increase  of  nur  sbippinE^ 
since  the   year    1792;  and    sack 
thur  g»>eral  amniuit,At  the  end 
ef  1814. 

VJL — Of  BuUirm  and  £xclKmgft. 

The  Beventh  object  vi  inquiiy 

must  be   i-especting  bullion,  ex- 


chanf^s,  and  the  collateral  qiies* 
tiooB,  arising  iirom  these  enigma* 
tical  topics. 

What  I  published  in  1 811,0* 
tbose  litigated  topics  at  that  pai 
riod,  1  MO  oe  fcason  to  chani^ei 
what  I  wrote  was  derived  from 
the  experience  of  the  commercial 
wni'ld,  and  from  the  practice  t£ 
daily  business;  what  I  then  tore- 
told,  has  actually  occurred.  I  thro 
said,  that  what  had  happened  be> 
fore,  as  to  tile  price  of  tuillioM, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  eschunges, 
would  again  happen,  when  the 
cowmerrial  pressures  of  ijie  conti- 
iMntal  syeiem  wete  removed.  I'bat 
sjrsUim,  and  its  author,  are  botb 
muloae  for  ever.  Cofnmerce,  and 
exchanges,  luve  alreadjr  begun  to 
run  in  ihmr  uaua)  channels.  The 
e^K^Migcs  buve  become  favour- 
able; and  the  prices  of  bulUoH 
have  Gullen  \o  £ve  per  cem-  Bbave- 
tbe  mint  price  of  3/.  178  \^\tl, 
tboUf;h  the  couAtrieB  of  bnlliao  are 
agitated  with  desire«  of  indepen- 
dence; In  another  countiy  of  agt- 
tatioiis,  the  exrhanges  are,  indeed, 
■afavonrable,  owinK  to  thedeclina 
of  prices,  in  all  tbe  products  of 
agricultwre.  I  do  not  team  that 
the  Doctors  in  1*0111100]  Economy 
have  any  other  preitcription  fur 
such  a  disorder',  which  is  not  trtv-* 
freqiirul  in  Ireland,  than  ^iitient 
perseverance  in  well  doing. 

yit{. — 0/  tht  Fimmee*  of  the 

WhUe  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  appear  to  possess 
in  a  gneaur  degree  than  formerly, 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  free,  Intel- 
ligem.  and  enterprizing  people,  is 
notTHcSTATK  much  embarrassed 
with  debts?  Yes:  every  war,  since 
that  of  the  Revolution  in  168S, 
has  leli  the  public  more  and  niore 
in  debt.  When  all  those  several 
debts  of  succesaiye  wars  were  sum- 
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mcdup,  inJanuuy  1786,  a  debt 
wu  found  to  be  duci  by  the  pub- 
lic, of  338,33 1, S48/.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  then,  happily,  conducted  the 
afiaira  of  this  countrji  not  only 
made  the  annual  income  quite 
equal  to  the  national  expenditure; 
but,  provided  a  unking  fijnd  of  a 
millitm,  fw*  the  gradual  payment 
of  that  debt.  The  Parliament,  who 
effected  hia  meaiures  of  finance, 
and  the  people,  who  heartily  con- 
curred with  both,  have  covered 
themaelvei  with  glory.  The  sink- 
it^  fund  was  urengtheoed  by 
annual  grants  of  money:  it  was 
energiznl  by  varioua  mcaaures  of 
finance;  and  the  unking  fund,  ae 
it!  management  had  been  wisely 
established,  was  providently  ap- 
plied to  its  real  objecii  so  that  be- 
fore December,  1813,  the  whole 
id  that  vast  debt  was  completely 
paid  off,  and  a  surplus  remaining 
in  band  of  30,000fiO0L  Here, 
then,  is  an  example  of  a  very  large 
debt  being  paid  off,  by  a  sinking 
fund,  when  conducted  under  pru- 
dent management;  and  this  ex- 
ample is  one  of  the  resources  of 
Uie  State.  Atter  liquidating  that 
debt,  and  sustaining  the  public 
credit,  ttirougiiout  the  pressures 
of  such  a  war  against  the  nation, 
and  its  commerce,  there  remain- 
ed, on 'the  1st  of  February,  1615, 
a  sinking  fund  of  1 1,334,760L  the 
stieet'-anchor  of  the  State. 

But  the  war  of  1793,  as  it  was 
the  longest,  and  conducted  on  the 
latest  scale!,  having  other  na- 
tions to  sustain,  has  involved  the 
State  in  larger  debts  than  ail  our 
former  wars  had  created.  The 
public,  on  the  lat  of  February, 
1815,  owed  a  funded  L, 

debt  of      -        -       -  649,076,905 
And  an  unfunded  debt 
of        -         -         -       -     68,580,534 


But  to  these  must 
be  added  the  debu 
contracted  for  the  va- 
rious expenses  of  the 
year  1815.  And  then 
the  unredeemed  debt 
for  Great  Britain,  for 
Ireland,  for  Germany, 
for  Portugal,  and  for 
East   India,    will  a-  -L- 

mount  to  -  -  819,145,385 


For  interest  thereon    3»,6B1,G6* 


For     management 
thereof      -        -        -  394,9^6 


Forthesinkingfuud     14,131,548 


The    total     annual 
charge  thereon  -    44,294,037 


Another  resource  of  the  State 
is,  the  clearness  wherewith  the 
public  accounts  are  stated,  and  the 
publicity  which  is  ^ven  to  the 
incumbrances,  and  means  of  the 
community. 

The  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  reign  of  kbg 
William,  could  not  have  moved 
under  the  weight  of  such  incum- 
brances. But,  the  much  more  nu- 
merous people  .  of  the  present 
times,  who  are  better  instructed 
and  usefully  employed,  with  an 
agriculture  infinitely  supei^iK', 
with  manufactures  vasdy  more 
extensive  and  profitable,  with  a  fo- 
reign trade,  and  ahipping,  beyond 
all  comparison  greater,  move  with 
ease  under  such  incumbrances. 
We  have  seen  with  what  facility, 
notwithstanding  the  pressures  of 
war,  the  people  executed  such  dii> 
merous  and  various  works,  for  the 
local  improvements  of  their  coun- 
try, which,  considering  their  vast- 
ness  and  utility,  emulate  the  Ro- 
man labours:  bence  we  may  infer, 
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tliBt  time  ii  one  of  the  resourca  of 
the  State. 

If  we  tnqiure  from  what  aourcc 
the  people  of  the  United  King- 
dom have  derived  auch  rast  aad 
increasing  wealth,  we  shall  Gnd, 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  coDqueats, 
or  mines;  but  to  the  perfect  safety, 
which  they  derive  from  their  Balu- 
Utj  laws;  to  the  energetic  indus< 
try,  which  is  urged  and  rewarded 
by  that  aense  of  safet]';  to  the  im- 


menae  commerce,  domeatk  and 
foreign,  of  intiurited  people:  ao 
that,  fi^m  those  cauaea  originate 
thoae  prodigious  reproducti<Hia  oS 
opulence,  which  appear,  at  auc- 
ceialve  perioda,  to  the  aitonish- 
ment  of  the  world;  and  which 
have  induced  commercial  writers 
to  maintain,  that  the  reaourcea 
of  such  a  people  are  iaexhaiut- 
ible,  while  fostered  by  ciremiu/iee' 
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l*  EW  questions  have  produced 
to  much  discusiuon,  aa  the  couflict- 
iiig  duoiiuf  Ihc  Uuited  Stateuand 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  that  part  of 
Florida,  which  atietchea  From  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Perdido,  Ii  has 
been  bruught  before  the  public  in 
ever)'  possible  shape;  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  debate  on  the  fluor 
of  congressi  it  has  been  the  Ihcnie 
of  numerous  newspaper  essays; 
and  has  lately  given  rise  to  unplea- 
sant recrimindtionH,  between  the 
Spanish  minisier  in  this  country, 
and  our  secretary  of  state.  To 
Spain,  the  subject  of  dispute  is 
more  a  matter  of  pride,  than  of  in- 
terest; to  the  United  Slates,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  obvious  reasons, 
it  U  of  the  greatest  value:  this  is 
not  mentioned,  however,  as  enti- 
tled to  weight,  on  either  side,  in 
the  discussion.  The  possibility  of 
a  rupture  with  Spain,  renders  this 
affair  particularly  important  ar  the 
present  moment;  as  it  will  un- 
doubtedly constitute  one  of  the 
principal  points  of  difference.  The 
first  consideration  with  every  peo- 
ple, should  be  to  act  justly  and  ho- 
nourably in  all  their  dealings;  in 
the  end,  this  will  always  prove  the 
truest  wisdom.  If  we  have  been 
led  into  error,  let  us  i-etrace  our 
steps,  and  endeavour  to  make 
atonement;  if  right,  let  us  persist 
in  our  couise  with  the  confidence 
and  courage  nf  a  elf-approbation; 
but  let  us  first  examine  the  grounti 
on  which  we  stand,  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately. 

The  very  nature  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  admitted,  presents 
a  serious  difficulty.  It  beaia  too 


much  resemblance  to  those  obsti- 
nately litigated  causes  in  courts  of 
justice,  where  all  the  feelings  and 
passions  are  enliited,  where  it  is 
almost  hopeless  that  the  parties 
will  of  themselves  ever  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  where  the 
interposition  of  a  judge  is  there- 
fore indispensable.  On  either  side 
of  such  cases,  the  most  cogent  rea- 
sons may  be  urged,  but  absolute 
demonstration,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  is  impossible;  all  that 
the  ablest  judge  can  do,  is  to  weigh 
the  arguments  of  the  parties,  with 
due'  impartiality,  and  then  de- 
cide according  to  the  best  of  his 
understanding.  But  when  nations 
are  the  parties  in  similar  ques- 
tions, who  shall,  decide  between 
them?  The  most  sober,  and  disin- 
terested among  them,  and  among 
other  nations.  The  best  mind, 
when  swayed  by  passion  or  inte- 
rest, can  no  longer  be  trusted. 
Perhaps,  no  people  on  earth  arc 
less  entitled  to  decide  promptly  or 
alone,  on  such  occasions,  than  we 
Americans;  our  intimate  connex- 
ion with  all  affairs  of  government, 
almost  identifies  the  public  inte- 
rests, with  our  private  concerns. 
The  greater,  therefore,  the  neces- 
sity of  self-distrust,  and  of  being 
particularly  cautious,  that  our  opi- 
nions, where  the  iuteresls  of  the 
nation  are  at  slake,  be  truly  the 
rd'sult  of  honest  examination  and 
not  the  workings  of  selBsh  feel- 
ings. If  justice  be  our  object,  no 
case  can  exist,  wherein  this  im- 
partiality is  more  necessary  than 
the  Florida  question. 

That  the  reader  may  have  be- 
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fore  him,  everjr  thing  that  nutf  ud 
his  miod  in  coining  ta  a  tatl&facto- 
Tf  coDcluaiun,  it  will  be  proper  to 
Mate  Mine  poUlicU  facts,  avoiding 
carefully,  whatever  is  Dot  conce- 
ded on  either  side. 

The  name  of  Florida,  wasgiveo 
by  Sebastian  C^iot,  to  the  whole 
extent  of  coast  from  North  Caroli- 
na to  the  most  ooFthem  province 
of  New  Spain;  and  I  have  aeon  in 
an  old  ^ap,  published  before  the 
discovery  o£  the  Missisuppi,  the 
whole  Qf  the  interior,  and  then  un- 
explored region)  designated  under 
that  name,  even  to  the  very  border 
of  the  lakes.  The  progressive  ex- 
lensian  of  the  Eiigli«h  settlements, 
and  those  of  the  French  on  the  up- 
per and  lover  Misusaippi,  gradu- 
ally lessened  the  extentof  country 
called  Florida.uDtilit  was  at  length 
restricted  to  the  comparatively  m- 
considerable  portion,  now  called 
East  Florida,  lying  between  the 
Perdido,  aod  the  English  colony  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Poatletbwayte,  in  his 
Diction  aty  of  CoiniDercc,  publish- 
ed about  the  year  1 74S,  says,  "  cer- 
"  tail)  it  is,  that  Louisiana  contains 
"  the  greater  part  of  those  new 
."  discovered  lands,  east  and  west 
"  of  the  Mississippi,  which  at  first] 
"  bad  the  name  ti  Florida."  The 
facts  stated  thus  far,  will  not  be 
denied  oo  either  side;  it  is  true, 
there  exiMS  some  difference  of 
opinion,  which  1  will  notice  pre- 
sently, as  to  the  precise  boundary 
between  Spanish  Florida,  and  Lou- 
istaoa;  it  is  however,  admitted  that 
this  province  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  did  extend  as  far  at  least, 
as  the  Mobile  river,  although  be- 
yond it,  the  boundary  was  uode- 

The  first  permanent  establlah- 
ment  in  this  part  of  Florida,  was 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  who  built 
the  fort  of  Peusacolai  a  few  years 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  Iberville, 

Vol.  L 


At  the  river  Dauphin,  nearthe  Mo- 
bile. The  whole  country,  waaat 
first  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
its  discoverers,  while  the  French 
al^Hi  coined,  on  tlie  ground  of 
having,  a  number  of  years  before, 
made  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
settle  it.  The  jealouaies  which  at 
first  prevailed,  in  a  short  time, 
gave  way  to  mutiial  g^od  under- 
slandjng,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
establisboientsufeacb  other.  They 
were  even  in  the  habit  of  recipro- 
cating kiod  offices,  and  for  at  least 
fifteen  yeara,  no  dispute  ipok  placQ  ~ 
between  them.  Thp  tettlement^of 
the  French,  were  at  this  time, 
principally  at  the  Isle  of  Dauphin, 
on  (he  Mobile,  and  at  the  old  Be- 
loxi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  qver 
Perdido.  The  war,  which  broke 
out  between  the  parent  states,  put 
an  end  to  this  friendly  intercourse. 
Accoi'ding  to  Charlevoix,  in  the 
year  IT19,  the  river  Perdido,  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  ' 
Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  was  select- 
ed as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  for 
the  white  troops  and  Indian  auxili- 
aries, destined  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Spanish  fort  of  Pensacola. 
The  two  infant  colimies,  had  been 
separated  by  the  Perdido,  which 
formed  by  tacit  consent  the  boun- 
dary, and  at  which  a  small  French 
post  had  generally  b^en  kept  up. 
Pensacola  was  taken,retalcen  by  th^ 
Spaniards,  takep  a  fecond  time  by 
the  French,  but  accoiding  to  the 
author  before  cited,  was  restored 
to  the  original  owners,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  172  1.  Whether  the  Perdidp 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  at 
this  pei'iod,  hy  some  express  sti- 
pulation, is  not  known;  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  marked  as  such,  both  in 
maps  published  by  England  and  - 
France,  long  before  tlic  year  1762. 
The  mouuscript  of  a  Fiench  offi- 
cer, named  Bernard  fie  La  Harp, 
which  contains  the  liistorj/  of  Loul; 
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uaiM  from  ita  settlemeni,  for  the 
first  twenty-fiTC  years,  and  which 
vas  discovered  some  yaan  ago  ai 
Natchitoches,  expressly  speaks  of 
the  Perdido  as  the  boundary  be- 
tffeen  the  French  and  Spanish 
provinces, — between  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  This  matter  is,  howe* 
ver,  of  less  imponance,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted, that  the.  French  were  in 
possession  of  the  Mobile  as  a  part 
of  Louisiana;  and  as  to  the  sandy 
coast  towards  the  Perdido,  it  is 
,  scarcely  worth  a  contention.  For 
the  first  thirty  years,  afcer  the  set- 
tlemenr  of  Louisiana,  by  Iberville, 
there  was  sc&rcely  any  establish- 
ment on  the  Mississippi;  the  colo- 
ny of  Louisiana  was  principally  to 
be  found,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mobile. 

We  now  pass  over  a  period  of 
rearlyhatfacentury,  without  meet- 
ing any  occurrence,  which  la  any 
way  material  to  the  discussion. 
By  the  unfortunate  war  commenc- 
ed about  the  year  1T56,  France 
was  despoiled  of  nearly  all  her 
American  colonies;  ahe  first  lost 
Canada,  and  laid  the  ground  work 
of  a  subsequent  war,  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  all  her  possessions  on 
the  continent  of  America.  Until 
the  year  1751,  Spain  had  kept 
aloof  from  the  disputes  between 
England  and  France:  at  this  peri- 
od, the  celebrated  family  compact 
was  entered  into,  by  which,  all 
those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
agreed  to  defend  each  other's  pos- 
sessions in  whatsoever  part  of  the 
world  they  might  be  situated.  The 
scheme  originated  with  the  French 
minister, the  duke  de  Choiseul,with 
whom,  it  had  been  for  some  time, 
a  favourite  idea.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible intimacy  and  friendship,  ex- 
isted at  this  moment,  between  the 
Spanish  and  French  monarchs. 
The  effect  of  this  alliance,  was  to 
engage  Spain  in  a  war  with  Eng- 


land, and  which  turned  out  most 
ruinous  to  her.  The  Havana,  the 
key  to  her  American  possessions, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
France,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
afford  relief  to  her  ally,  was,  at  this 
momenti'in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition; she  had  neither  money  nor 
men,  and  was  a  complete  bankrupt 
in  credit;  her  West  India  posses- 
sions were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemyi  and  the  whole  of  Louisia- 
na, should  the  War  be  prolonged, 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  forcei 
in  the  British  colonies.  In  this  si- 
tuation, the  English  minister  was 
able  to  dictate  to  her,  the  peace  of 
a  conqueror.  The  attitude  of  her 
affairs  in  Europe,  was,  besides, 
such  as  to  render  her  distant  and 
expensive  colonies,  in  America,  of 
little  consequence.  Negotintions 
for  peace  were  entered  into,  and 
the  preliminaries  si;;ned  by  France, 
Spain,  and  England,  at  Fontain- 
bleau  on  the  3d  of  November,)  763, 
and  ratified  at  London  on  the  lOth 
of  February,  1763. 

In  this  treaty,  (which  we  shall 
call  the  treaty  of '63)  we  find  these 
two  important  articles,  relating  to 
thepresentsubject,  which  we  shall 
here  transcribe. 

Article  7th.  "  In  order  to  esta- 
blish peace,  on  solid  and  durable 
foundations,  and  to  remove  for 
ever  all  subject  of  dispute  with  re- 
gard to  the  British  and  French  ter- 
ritories on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica; it  is  agreed,  that  Ibr  the  fu- 
ture the  confines  between  the  do- 
minions of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  those  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty,  (king  of  France)  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  shall  be  irrevo- 
cably fixed,  by  a  line  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  the  river  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  its  source  to  the  ri- 
ver Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by 
a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of 
this  river,  and  the  lakes  Manrepas 
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nd  Poocbartrain,  to  the  sea;  and 
ibr Ibis purposct  the  moat  ChriBtian 
iMDg,  cedes  in  full  right,  and  gua- 
tatitees  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
the  river  apd  port  of  Mobile,  and 
ereiy  thing  which  be  possesses,  or 
ought  to  possess,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  except 
•  the  town  of  Orleaoa,  and  the  is- 
Und  on  which  it  is  situated." 

Article  20.  "His  Catholic  ma- 
jeuf-,  cedes  and  guarantees  in  full 
right  lo  his  Britannic  majesty, 
Florida,  with  fort  St.  Augustin, 
and  the  bay  of  Pensacola,  aa,well 
as  all  that  Spain  possesses,  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
.east,  or  to  the  south  east  of  the  ri- 
Ter  Mississippi,  and  in  general, 
every  thioR  that  depends  on  the 
said  countries,  and  lands,  with  the 
sovereignty,  property,  possession 
and  rights,  acquired  by  treaties  or 
.otherwise,  which  the  Catholic  king 
and  crown  of  Spain,  have  had  till 
now,  over  the  said  countries,  lands, 
places  and  their  inhabitants,  bo 
that  the  Catholic  king  cedes  and 
makes  over  tho  whole,  to  the  said 
king  and  crown  of  Great  Britain." 
Thus  it  appears,  that  Louisiana 
vas  first  divided  by  Prance,  into 
two  parts,  making  the  middle  of 
the  Mississippi  the  line  of  sepa- 
ratioQ,  as  far  as  the  Iberville,  and 
through  the  lakes,  he.  The  section 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
including  what  is  now  the  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  West  Florida,  she  gave  to 
England,  reserving  to  herself  the 
iiland  of  Orleans,  and  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  countries  to  have 
a  boundary  more  simple,  and  bet- 
ter defined,  than  that  which  sepa- 
rated these  two  sections.  There  was 


The  grant  on  the  part  of  Floii- 
da,  (East  Florida,)  that  is  Peusa- 
cola  and  St.  Augustin,  and  their 
dependencies,  was  made  in  consid- 
eration of  the  restoration  of  the  Ha- 
vana, and  was  so  expressed;  but  it 
is  presumable,  thai  the  cession  of 
the  immense  tract  of  fine  country, 
by  France,  conjointly  with  Spain, 
was  taken  into  consideraiioni  for 
it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the 
barren  soil  of  East  Florida,  was 
any  thing  like  an  equivalent  to  the 
Havana.  It  was  only  by  thus  join- 
ing the  portion  of  Louisiana  ced- 
ed  by  France,  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
rounding  her  territory  in  North 
America,  by  natural  boundaiies, 
that  England)  then  dictating  a  trea- 
ty,  would  be  content. 

But  Spain  had  suffered  consi- 
derably from  this  war,  into  which 
she  had  been  drawn,  in  the  inter- 
ruption  of  her  commerce,  the  oc- 
cupation of  Havana,  the  loss  of 
property  captured  there,  and  final- 
ly by  the  sacrifice  of  Florida. 
France,  desiroufiof  mailing  amends 
for  these  losses,  offered  to  cede 
the  colony  of  Louisiana,  which  to 
Spain,  would  be  of  immense  va- 
lue, from  its  connection  with  New 
Spain,  and  from  the  covering 
which  it  would  afford,  for  the  pro- 
vinces in  that  quarter.  To  France, 
the  colony  at  that  moment,  was  not 
of  preat  value,  since  the  iieat  part 
of  it  was  about  to  be  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  the  acceptance 
of  this  offer,  was  at  first,  gener- 
ously declined,  and  not  acceded  to, 
until  after  it  had  been  reiterated,^ 
fly  a  secret  treaty,  executed  on  the 
same  day,  with  the  preliminariea 
of  peace,  (3d  Nov.  ITfiS,)  but 
which  has  never  been  published, 


•fli«oi"rr   Gtntral   de  la    iliplnnaUt 
riiacaite,  ml  6,  part  473. 
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Loaisiaita  Was  acconUogly  ceded 
In  general  terms.  What  other  pro- 
TiaTons  this  treaiy  may  have  con- 
tained, we  do  not  know.  It  has  been 
'said,  that  fmm  the  wam'of  a  juM 
'equivalent,  in  the  cession  of  this 
vast  territpry,  (Spain  havhig  onl^ 
incui'reil  losses  in  consequence  of 
'her' express  stipulbtibhs  in  the  f^- 
tiiily  compact,  which  had  proved 
"<till  mor%  Ruinous  to  Prance)  and 
Yrom  the  intimate  cbnnectlon  be* 
'tween  the  two  sovereignties,  it 
Inay  be  presumed,  that  tt  had  been 
'agreed,  at  aolne'fiiture  favOuraMe 
^Opportunity,  to  i^place  Prance  in 
the  s^me  situation,  as  she  had 
been,  biefore  this  unfonunate  war. 
To  this,  ii  is  answered,  that  the 
'family  compact,  had  been  entirely 
in  favour  of  Prance,  and  that  the 
'losses  of  Spain  hid  been  altoge- 
ther on  her  account;  that  Looid- 
ana  was  of  little  Value  to  the  for- 
'nleri  and  to  the  latter  cOUM  not  be 
considered  as  more  H^an  a  just 
'equivalcnt.'lt  is  certain,  that  such, 
An  opinion  prevailed  in  Louisiana, 
'where  the  cession  was  notified  in' 
the  year  1764,  two  years  after  it 
was  midt,  but  possession  was  not 
taken,  for  several  years  subsequent 
to  that  period.  The  cruel  and 
treachet-DUs  conduct  of  Creilly,  in 
"butchering  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  suspected  of  dis- 
affection, is  mentioned,  to  show 
-the  understanding  of  (he  colony  as 
'to  its  fete.  It'had  continued  during 
'this  long  interval,  under  the  go- 
'A'ernmentof  Officers  appointed  by 
France,  and  the  inhabitants  fondly 
■boped  that  the  transfer  was  not 
"rteal.  Perhaps,  deception  might 
have  been  praclised  by  the  French 
gofernment,  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  the  people,  who  were 
thus  transferred  witiioat  havin^f 
been  consulted.  When  these  things 
are  noticed,  it  is  not  with  a  view  of 
giving  them   importance   in  the 


discusrion;  ilMKlttg  betUr  thA 
meK  conjtctUrc,  cah  be  'drtfwh 
from  tbein  on  either  side.  TOpids 
Which  are  themsehre*  biVotTed  ih 
doubt,  can  be  of  littHe  -service  in 
elnddating  btbers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  tttiiiy  df 
irss,  rvtified  in  1763,  Eo^Iwd 
xadk  possesion  of  fbe  -part  <if 
Louisiana,  which  had  bcTen  ceded 
to  her,  and  wtrich  Ihclnded  the 
territory  now  in  disptf  e.  T-ile  li- 
mits beyrmd  tiio  Mobile,  ds  we 
have  seen,  had'been  in  dtmtll:  it 
was  probably  in  rfllusWnlo  this, 
that  the  king  of  France,  lioiide  iMe 
of  the  Words,  "and  every  'Mft^ 
wAfrA  he poaftite*,  or  ottght  le-ft6t- 
tf»»"  implying,  that  this  was  '^ 
matter  still  to  be  settled  ^nd  as- 
certained. This  ceded  country,  had 
moreover,  no  deGoite  hoat^ary 
towards  the  English  colonies  of 
Georgia,  Camlina  and  Vir^ia. 
Great  Britain  continued  to  hoM 
thisterritory,  for  twelve  or  iifteWi 
years,  forming  several  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  'Mississippi, 
and  onthc  Mobile.  Sfie'exEftBded 
the  name  of  Florida  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, dividing  it  into  Castand 
west,  but  as  has  already  been  iaid, 
its  limits  to  the  north  were  unde- 
termined. Thus,  the  name  of  Lttil- 
iaiana  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, may  be  said  to  have  be^ 
extinguished,  atid  that  of  Florida 
resumed  something  of  iu  fbritier 
extent. 

Spain  taking  part  wi(h  the  l?nil- 
ed  States,  in  thbir  ■stniggle  to 
throw  off  theyoke  of  GVeatBri- 
tain,  vras  enabled  to  regain,  ndton- 
ly  PensBcola,  St.  AuguSlin,  arid 
■ftll  of  Florida,  that  she'had  lost  in 
the  former'wpr,  but  also  to  eblBiD 
possession  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  what  had  been  held  by 
'  France  as  Louisiana.  She  took 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  severaL  hundred 
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•ilnabcm  tbe  nNnriUc,  vnd  of 
«I1  the  CODmry  'wbioh  tay  between 
tbe  great  river,  and  the  >MotHle. 
-Ab  tbe  United  Stales  succeeded 
10  the  territorial  vigbn  of  England 
tbia  posiemion  i»Id  sdIjt  be  held 
fer  their  benefit;  Hd  «s  ti^ej  hftd 
coDlHbuied  to  the  ntakihg  Pensa- 
cola  Hid  East  Floi^a,  there  was 
no  grtMHid  for  «  dalh  of  indemtii- 
1y.  Thtse  things,  jbere  'howcwr 
ainicaljIy'Bdjustetlly  the  tresty  of 
{Mce  in  1783.  Bye  the  i>ra*is»TNd 
ireity  between  the  United  States 
ud  Great  'Britain  of  the  aaiTte 
f«tir,  the  northern  boundary  be- 
tween the  Cunadas  and  the  United 
States,  having  been  fiked,  they 
proceed  to  say,'"thenoe  due  w«tt, 
to  the  MisUB«ipp(;  thence  by  aline 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said 
rivcriuntil  it  should  iritemect  the 
<nertberttini»t  part  of  the  thirty-, 
fi  rat  degree  of  iwKh  tatlHide:  south 
(ttiat  ia  the  south  boundary  of  the 
United  States)  by  a  line  due  east, 
front  the  termination  of- the  tine 
IbK  mentioned,  in  the  latimde  of 
31  degrees  north  of  the  £quator, 
ID  the  middle  of  Appalachicola, 
thence  k-c." 

Here'was  «>  new  boandary,  difle- 
-rant  ftorawtalt  iscontained  in  any 
fcrmer  tr«aty,  «nrt  .diffeciBg  from 
(he  boundary  (the  Itervilte)  as- 
stpied  to  the  -partiof  Louisiana, 
which  had  taeti  ceded  to  Spain. -It 
also  gave  to  the  United  States,  a 
southern,  and  sooth  western  boun- 
dary, and  settled  what  before  had 
been  indefinite.  In  this  treaty,  the 
«xtalenee  of  an  East  «nd  West 
-Horida  was  acknowledged.  By  the 
definitive  treaty  between  England 
«nd  Spain,  the  Fioridas  were  ceded 
to  the  lUtter,  making  the  3Ut  de- 
gree of  latitude, -the  northern  li- 
mit. Spain  bound  herself  by  the 
same  treaty,  to  abandon  all  con- 
-ooegts  not  recognised  by  it.  She 
eominued  in  poasesston,  notwith- 


standing, 'of  a  grMt  ektent  of  tm« 
ntary,  which  evidenfly  did  notfidl 
within  the  limit  asaigaed  ta  fan^ 
and  ttiis  for  more  than  Ewentf 
years.  Her  unfriendly  deportment 
lo  the  'United  Statea,  which  abnoBt 
Ifcrt'to  Ml  open  rapture,  gare  Ttae 
«t  length  to  the  treaty,  1799. 

By  the  3d  article  of  this  treaty, 
"  the  southern  tioundary  of  the  V- 
niiied  States,  which  divides  their 
territory. from  the  Spanish  oolOnLss 
of  lilast  and  West  Florida,  shril 
be  designated  by  a  line  begtiming 
4H1  the  river  Mississippi,  at  the 
north  eFnmost  part  of  the  ^l«t  de- 
^ree  of  latitude,  north  of  the 
Equator,  which  from  thence  shafl 
be  due  east,"  Xtc.  corresponding 
with  the  line  establiahed  by  tte 
treaty  1783.  By  the  4th  ftcticle  tk 
■this  trwrty, "  the  western  boundaiy 
of  the  United  Btates  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  Spasiih  coi- 
lony  of  Louisiana,  is  in  the. middle 
of  the  channel  or  bed  of  theHis- 
sissippi,  from  the  northern  bowF- 
4«ry  of  the  United  Stttet,  to  tiie 
fAtr^:/Ir«r  degree  of  latitude,  nortfa 
of  the  Equator,"  be.— The  colo- 
nies of  East  and  West  Floriida, 
-were  at  this  time,  under  a  govem- 
ment  distinct  from  that  of  Louisi- 
ana. According  to  other  pravisiona 
of  theWeaty  of  1795,  Spain  iwat 
to  have  surrendered  llie  Ameriom 
posts  within  ux  months. alter  Ub 
diiie,  and  commissionera  were  to 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  31st 
degree  of  latitude,  and  to  run  the 
line.  This-was  delayed,  principally 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  Mr.  Ellicott's  Journal, 
for  several  years,  and  she  at.  last 
surrendered  the  American  terri- 
tory, with  great  reluctance.  .The 
line  was  at  length  completed  about 
the  year  1800,  and  the  United 
States  obtained  possession. 

We  now  came,  after  having 
stated  all  the  facta  relied  upon  l^ 
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the  putics  in  their  cooatructioD  of 
the  coatesied  article  of  the  treaty, 
to  the  .trefttf  itielf.  By  the  treaty 
of  lldephonso,  1st  October,  ISOO, 
"His  Catholic  majesty  promises 
uid  engines,  on  his  pan,  to  give 
back,  (retroceder)  or  to  retracede 
to  the  French  republic,  uz  months 
afler  the  full  and  entire  execution 
of  the  condition  and  itipulatioos, 
relative  to  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Parma,  the  colony,  or 
province  of  Louisiana,  with  the 
same  extent  (avee  la  mSmr  Siendu) 
that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of 
Spain,  (fu'elie  a  aeturllcjncnt  entre 
let  maim  de  L'Exfiagne')  and  that 
It  had  when  France  possessed  it, 
(qu'elle  avoit  lAraque  la  France  la 
pouedoil)  and  such  aa  it  ought  to 
be  (doit  etre)  after  the  treadee 
aubsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  other  states-"  This 
treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  of  1801;  and  by  the 
treaty  of  cession  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  France  of  1803, 
Louisiana  is  ceded  to  the  former, 
and  the  clause  before  recited,  re- 
ferred to  as  descriptive  of  its  li- 
mits. The  United  States,  there- 
fore, stand  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion France  did  after  the  confir- 
mation of  the  treaty  of  lldephonso, 
and  whatever  she  would  have 
been  entitled  to  claim  at  that  time, 
the  United  Sutes  are  entitled  to 
now.  As  it  is  my  wish,  as  well  to 
present  every  thing  material,  as 
to  free  the  case  from  any  thing 
fi>reign,  I  will  notice  several  topics 
which  have  been  sometimes  con- 
nected with  it,  very  improperly. 
In  the  pamphlet  of  Orus,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  high  standing,  much 
IS  said  of  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  unfair- 
ness of  his  conduct  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana;  that  he  ob- 
tauied  it  by  what  was  liiUe  better 


than  swindling;  in  bet,  thit  in 
justice,  the  treaty  ought  not  to 
bind  Spain;  that  Bonaparte  has 
acted  contrary  to  express  agree- 
ment in  transferring  the  colony  to 
another  power,  without  her  con- 
sent. Verus  may  be  right  in  all 
this;  the  king  of  Spain  may  have 
been  miserably  duped  or  betrayed; 
but  this  objection  applies,  not  to 
the  occupation  of  West  Florida, 
but  of  any  part  of  Louisiana,  Ttus 
is  a  distinct  question  from  thu 
now  under  examination,  and  it  is 
UQDecessary  to  enter  upon  iL  The 
present  question  takeafor  granted, 
that  the  cesuon  was  lair,  or,  at 
least,  that  it  is  not  to  be  disputed; 
else,  a  discussion,  respecting 
boundaries,  would  be  absurd. 

It  is,  besides,  a  question  of 
mere  boundary;  the  clause  refers 
to  tiothing  else,  and  ihis  betweea 
France  and  Spain;  thea-efore,  the 
dispute  between  the  latter  and  the 
United  States,  qn  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  deposit,  or  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sident in  subsequently  occupying 
West  Florida,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  case  is  confined  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  clause 
before  cited  in  .the  treaty  of  llde- 
phonso- Under  that  clause,  what 
extent  of  territory  had  France  a 
right  10  claim  of  Spain,  by  a  Just 
interpretation?  Not  vhat  she  did 
claim,  or,  what  she  has  declared, 
since  her  interest  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  another,  she  would 
have  claimed.  i 

The  justice  of  these  principles 
appears  to  me  incontestable. — 
Before  1  enter  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  the  contending  parties, 
I  will  venture  to  lay  dowfi  a  plain 
rule  of  interpretation,  which  can- 
not be  disputed,  and  that  is,  the 
words  of  the  treaty  are  to  govern, 
as  the  best  evidence  of  the  mean- 
ing and  intentions  of  the  parties; 
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tbat  if  doubt  exists  on  this  scorer 
their  situations  at  the  time,  their 
meaning  otherwise,  clearly  ex- 
pressed before,  or,  at  the  moment 
of  comrHCtin^,  or  the  evidence 
of  urcumstances  over  which  the^ 
can  have  no  control,  may  be 
admitted  to  explain  the  apparent 
ambiguity;  to>  -his,  if  we  add, 
the  subsequent  admissions  of  a 
party  interested,  we  shall  have  a 
rule  as  liberal  as  either  side  can 
claim.  To  go  further,  wolIcI  be  to 
render  written  stipuUtiona  use- 
less, as  one  of  the  purties  might 
aTterwards  understand  them  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the 
inonient 

The  arguments  by  which  Spain 
contends  agaiost  the  including 
West  Florida  in  the  cession  of 
Luutsianit,  under  the  treaty  of  II- 
dephoneo,  are  these: 

)■  By  the  dismemberment  of 
Louisiana,  in  17G3,  its  boundaries 
vere  fixed  in  the  most  certain  and 
definite  manner;  and,  as  they  were 
then  settled,  they  must  continue 
forever,  unless  specially  and  ex- 
pressly altered  by  the  possessor. 
The  name  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Mbsissippi,  was 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  ces- 
aion  to  Great- Britain.  This  name, 
then,  was  expressly  agreed  to  by 
all  parties  then  interested,  and  the 
boundaries  of  states,  once  fixed, 
ought  not  to  be  altered  without 
some  convention  for  the  special 
purpose.  The  whole  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  was 
once  called  Florida;  but  this  name 
VIS  extinguished  by  those  of  Loui- 
Biana,  Georgia,  Carolina,  &c.;  the 
.  DMne  of  Louisiana  was  once  at- 
tached to  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  but  was  extinguished  by 
those  of  Florida,  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  kc. 
The  boundaries  of  East  and  West 
Florida  were  equally  well  settled, 


and  as  distinct  from  Louiiiana,  as 
from  Georgia:  to  this  arrange- 
ment the  United  States  had  been 
parties,  by  the  treaties  of  1783 
and  1793.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
as  absurd  to  claim  in  a  cession  of 
Florida,  a  part  of  Louisiana,  as  a 
part  of  Florida  in  a  cession  of 
Louisiana.  To  the  whole  world  it 
was  well  known  that  West  Florida 
had,  for  almost  half  a  century, 
ceased  to  bear  the  name  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  surely,  if  meant  to  be 
included  in  the  cession,  it  ought 
to  have  been  particularly  named. 
Here  is,  professedly,  a  cession  of 
Louisiana,  not  of  what  had  ceased 
to  be  such. 

3.  The  word  rrtrocede,  clearlr 
proves  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties. It  implies,  that  Spidn  was 
about  to  restore  what  she  had  re- 
ceived from  France,  that  is,  the 
westside  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
island  of  Orleans.  How  then  could 
she  Tfstare  West  Florida,  which 
she  never  received  from  France? 
It  belonged  to  Spain  by  right  of 
conquest;  it  had  never  been  re-at- 
tached by  her  to  Louisiana,  but 
was  always  kept  distinct  and  un- 
der a  separate  government.  With 
respect  to  it,  she  had  never  any 
transaciions  with  Prance;  as  re- 
spected her,  it  was  the  same  as  if 
it  had  continued  in  the  hands  of 
another  state.  France  might  as 
well  claim  East  Florida,  or  New 
Spain.  The  name  of  I.ouisian(i,  on 
the  le^  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
had  been  blotted  out  of  the  map, 
and    cannot    be    restored   in    this 


Suppose  that  Spain  should  cede 
all  the  Floridas,  would  it  be  con- 
tended that  Spain  had  ceded  Geor- 
gia and  Carolina?  Louisiana  was 
not  obtained  gratuitously,  in  the 
the  first  instance,  from  Prance| 
she  was  not  demanding  what  she 
had  ceded  to  Spain,  or  parted  with 
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OB  ber  Kcount;  a  just  eqnivsleat 
had  been  eivetii  uid,  a»  to  ker 
cswioa  of  the  country  on  the  e«it 
aide  of  the  river  to  Great'Britwn, 
it  waa  her  o^n  act)  with  vhich 
SpaiD  cannot  be  considei'cd  m 
having-  any  c«noepn.  I'lie  tand- 
marlta  of  ataias  aro  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  removed  vrith  tq 
little  ceremonjr. 

Again,  if  the  intention  had  been 
to  cede  West  Flaridai  would 
there  not  have  been  a  boundary 
fixed  between  it  and  Eaat  Florida) 
which  Spain  still  retained?  The 
word  retrocedet  k,  tbereforet  to 
b«  t&kcn  in  coRJitnction  with  the 
name  of  the  country  ceded,  and 
proves  that  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  a  rentoration  of  what 
Spain  had  obtained  from  France 
hcrtelf.  There  is  nolhiag  to  con- 
tradict this  in  subsequent  parts  of 
the  clause. 

3.  ^d  tiat  it  had  vihtn  Prance 
fiatf*ed  if.— hi  limits  had  been 
settled  by  France^  previously  to 
Ibe  transfer  to  Spain,  and,  as 
thus  aeitledi  did  she  receive  it. 
The  only  cooimon  form  in  which 
it  was  ever  held  by  tbenit  is  that 
which  it  posaessea  at  present.— 
When  S[>ain  c«ded  it,  she  did 
not  cede  whM  might  ottce  h^ve 
been  Louisiasa,  but  what  she  then 
feally  held  as  such.  Id  ils  preaent 
form  it  was  held  by  France>  bow 
long,  it  matters  not;  otllc^^Tise, 
bow  could  she  have  so  transferred 
it  to  Spainf  This  is,  therefore, 
the  true  meaoiflg  of  the  expres- 
sion, that  it  Afld  whtn  prance  fin- 
Kiaed  it.  The  other  expressions 
which  have  been  considepcil  doubt- 
ful, may  be  perfectly  reconciled 
with  the  ex  planations  already  given. 

4.  .4nd  tvch  a»  it  ovglii  to  6e, 
tffter  //it  trtalie*  labeequeally  ea- 
tertd  into  ietmcen  Sfiain  and  other 
•far?*.— .Louisiana  was  ceded  lu 
JSpaii  DQ  ths  3d  of  Novomber, 

1 763,  and  on  the  lOth  of  February 


lUlowingT  joiBt^  with  Fnnce,  ihti 
ceded  all  bee  posseasiooa.  east  c^ 
the  Mississippi,  making  this  river 
the  boundai7  to  the  Iberville^ 
this  may,  thercEore,  be  considsre^ 
a  subsequent  treaty;  fori  although 
framed  on  the  same  day  with  the 
tre&iy  ceding  Louisiana,  it  was  not 
ratified  until  smreial  months  after-; 
wards.  Again,  the  treaties  of  1733, 
and  1795,  make  the  noddle  of  the 
Mississippi  the  boundary  between 
Louisiana  and  the  territories  o( 
the  United  States;  it  is  true,  theji 
also  rekte  to  the  boundaries  of 
Florida,  but  we  are  not.  by  a  for- 
ced construction,  to  make  tbem 
relate  to  more  than  is  necessary, 
for  the  explanation  of  this  trans- 
action. 

S.  Although  this  iaterpretatim 
IS  regarded  as  sufiicient  to  satisfy- 
any  rational  per^mi,  there  are  other 
arguments,  which  may  be  deemed 
conclusive-  "  If  Spain  devif*  thai 
the  lold  it,  and  if  France  dtnitt 
that  she  bought  it,  or  l&ai  »ht  dit- 
fioted  lif  it  to  the  Untied  Statet,  »' 
intelligent  person  will  jusiUy  the 
violent  step  which  Mr.  MadisoB 
has  taken."*  M.  Laussat,  authori- 
sed by  the  French  gavemment  to 
take  flotteasion.  of  Louisiana,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  tbe  n^anner 
in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him. 
As  the  United  States  received  it 
iu  no  greater  extent  than  France, 
the  act  of  Laussat  must  bind  them; 
or,  if  France  has  not  deUvered  the 
country  lo  them,  as  she  engaged 
to  do,  it  is  of  France  the  United 
States  have  to  complain  for  fail- 
ing in  her  engagements.  Uut  th< 
French  goveinnient  has  declared, 
that  it  was  not  understood  that  any 
part  of  Florida  was  included  in  the 
cession.  M.  Talieyrdnd  expressly 
suys,  that  the  eastern  limits  of 
Loui^ana    are    described   by   tit* 


*  Sec  the  pamphlet  of  Verus. 
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eouru  nf  the  Mitttamfitii,  and  af- 
lenvard*  by  Ike  river  Iberville, 
Lake  Ponehartrain,  and  Alaureflas. 
Besides  this,  an  American  agent, 
Mr.  EUicott]  emplofed  to  trace 
the  boundary  between  the  king  of 
of  Spain  and  the  United  Statesj 
speaks  thus:  "  It  does  not  appear, 
bf  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  that 
we  obtain  the  whole  of  bath  aides 
of  the  tiTcr;  for,  by  consulting  No. 
S  of  the  maps,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  island  of  Orleans  only  extends 
to  the  Manshack,  and  thence,  be. 
it  still  held  by  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty as  a  part  of  West  Florida." 

Such  are  the  arguments  used 
by  those  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
Spain,  and  opposed  to  the  claim  of 
the  United  States-  I  now  proceed 
to  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
the  clum  is  supported. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  more  flimsy 
and  futile  than  the  last  argument, 
<in  wbich  the  advocates  of  Spain 
appear  chiefly  to  rely.  The  denial 
qf  Spain,  and  the  fetter  of  Tal- 
leyrand, are  brought  forward  with 
a  kind  of  triumph,  as  furnishing 
something  conclusive  and  unan- 
swerable. Yet,  without  any  great 
effort  of  i^BsoD,  a  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  may  be  given.  What 
is  the  amount  of  this  denial  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  of  having 
ceded  any  part  of  ancient  Louisi- 
ana east  of  th^  Mississippi!  Na- 
thing  more  than  that  she  is  at 
issue  with  the  United  States  who 
hold  the  affirmative.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  strange  mode  of 
avoiding  au  obligation,  or  render- 
ing a  contract  null:  it  would  be 
precisely  similar  to  the  case  of 
a  party  in  a  law-suit,  who  should 
plead  as  a  circumstance  to  cause 
the  scales  to  turn  in  hu  brour, 
that  he  is  at  variance  with  his 
oppoOcnt.  This  is,  indeed,  too  ri- 
Qculous  to  merit  a  mgment's  at- 
tention. Spain  might  as  well  deny 

Vol.  I. 


the  having  ceded  any  part  of  Loui- 
siana; in  fact,  she  ha^  denied  it  by 
a  formal  protest,  she  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  withdraw,  for 
which  no  cause  has  ever  been  as- 
signed. 

The  construction,  or  Interpreta-^ 
tion  ef  the  treaty,  is  to  be  made 
by  an  examination  of  the  words 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  and  not 
by  the  subsequent  declarations  of 
one  of  the  parlies  in  his  own  fa- 
vour. But,  it  is  said,  that  France 
had  the  same  understanding  of 
the  cession,  and  that  since  both 
r  al  parties  are  agreed  on 

I  the  United  States  have 

I  }  set  up  a  claim  in  con- 

Whai  evidence  have  we 
I  dat  such  was  the  under-^ 

Is  there  any  document 
I  he  admissions  of  France 

]  acceptance,  at  the  time, 

or  even  afterwards,  while  she 
continued  to  be  interested?  There 
is  none;  the  only  evidence  is  the 
letter  of  M.  Talleyrand  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  after  Louisiana 
was  ceded  to  the  United  btates, 
filled  with  abuse  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  evidently  written  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  the  childish, 
folly  of  the  Spanish  government.- 
Was  France  called  upon  as  an 
umpire  to  decide,  or  as  a  witness 
to  disclose  facts?  No;  it  was  either 
an  impertinent  interference  on  her 
part,  or  it  was  a  compliance  with 
the  request  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
obtain  other  objects,  in  comparison 
with  which,  this  diplomatic  false- 
hood was  of  little  consequence. 

The  situation  of  France,  at  that 
moment,  would  not  permit  hen 
to  be  either  an  impartial  judge, 
or  an  unbiassed  witness.  It  was 
her  interest  to  sooth  Spain  while- 
she  was  engaged  in  schemes  of 
of  the  grossest  fraud,  and  the 
small  matter  of  satisfying  her 
with  words  at  the  expense  of  the 
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United  States,  would  fonn  no  ob- 
•tacle  to  the  execution  of  her 
plans.  Na^i  events  afterwards  pro- 
ved that  she  was  directif  inter- 
ested as  mucb  as  Spain  iti  circum- 
scribing the  United  States,  for 
she  entertained,  at  this  Terf  time, 
designs  against  Spain  and  all  her 
posscsNone;  and,  foreseeing  that 
■be  might  one  dajr  stand  in  the 
place  of  Spain,  is  it  wonderful 
that  she  should  endeavour  to  aid 
her  in  defrauding  the  United 
States^  Moreover,  hoir  can  Spain 
reconcile  the.  inconsistency  of 
charging  the  French  government, 
iti  one  breath,  with  the  most 
shocking  frauds  in  the  manner  of 
ebtEuning  Louisiana,  the  violation 
of  honour  and  good  faith  in  trans- 
ferring it  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  unparalleled  iniquity 
in  ber  conduct  to  the  Spanish 
ihonarchy,  and  yet,  in  the  next, 
repealing  the  mere  mordt  of"  the 
artificer  of  frauds,"  as  worthy  of 
deciding  a  dispute,  in  which  the 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  truth? 
Here  is  moat  certainly  a  glaring 
inconsistency,  and  proves  still 
more  tbe  necessity  of  recurring, 
Dot  to  the  words  of  M.  Talley- 
ntnd,  but  to  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  or  to  "  circumstances  that 
cannot  lie,"  as  the  philosopher, 
Paley,  would  say. 

It  is  sJso  asked,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  why  did  not  the  French 
commissioner  take  possession,  or 
at  least  demand  possession  of , West 
Florida?  It  is  well  known  that  a 
disagreement  took  place  between 
M.  Laussat  and  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities respecting  the  western 
boundary.  Why  was  there  no  dif- 
ference as  to  the  eastern?  All  this 
is  easily  answered.  Louisiana  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States 
by  Mr.  Lausaat,  in  less  than  twen- 
ty days  after  it  had  been  delivered 
to  him;  and  the  actual  occupancy, 


or  taking  possession,  of  the  diOer- 
ent  posts  situated  at  some  dis- 
lance  from  the  capital,  was  lefl  to 
the  Americans.  The  Opelousas, 
Attakapas,  Washita,  were  not  de- 
livered to  M.  Laussat  any  more 
than  Baton  Rouge,  or  Mobile. 
Bui  it  is  a  meU  knovm  fact  in  Lout- 
tiana,  that  the  Spaniards^  at  thne 
laal-mentioncd  fioita,  had  actually 
fireflared  to  deliver  thtm  up,  and 
that  their  rrfutat  to  do  so,  wai  an 
qfter-thought.  It  is  also  equally 
well  known,  that  the  claiming  these 
posts  was  not  an  after-thought  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  American  commisuoners, 
at  the  moment,  protested  against 
the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  officers 
and  that  the  first  act  of  congress, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  executive, 
relative  to  the  ^vemment  of 
Louisiana,  (and  this  probably  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  before  the 
refusal  was  known)  treated  Mo- 
bile and  Baton  Rouge  aa  withm 
the  acquired  territory. 

That  there  should  have  been  a 
ififierence  of  opinion  respecting 
the  western  boundary,  is  natund 
enough,  when  wc  recollect  that 
Spain  and  France,  from  the  earli- 
est period  of  the  settlement  of 
Louisiana,  disagreed  as  to  the 
boundary  in  that  quarter;  France 
having  uniformly  claimed  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  The  silence  re- 
specting Baton  Rpuge  and  Mo- 
bile, rather  furnishes  a  presump- 
tion in  &vour  of  the  United  States 
for,  surely,  they  cannot  be  charged 
with  being  more  ambitious  and 
grasping  than  France.  To  Franco 
they  would  not  have  been  refused; 
it  was  a  thing  too  well  understood 
to  admit  of  doubt.  As  respected 
the  United  Sutes,  it  was  a  difier- 
ent  matter.  But,  granting  that  M. 
Laussat  neglected  his  duly,  this 
cannot  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  pretended 
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that  he  had'  an j  instructions  from 
Fnnce  to  govern  him  in  the  taking 
possession,  excepting  the  treaty  of 
Ildepbonso:  and  even  such  in- 
struclions,  if  given  after  France 
ceased  to  be  interested,  could  have 
DO  veight;  Ibr  the  United  States 
are  substituted  to  the  rights  which 
France  poasessed,  or  acquired  un- 
der the  treaty,  and  not  by  any  pri- 
vate understanding  between  hef 
and  Spain.  It  is  to  the  treaty, 
then,  that  we  must  once  more  re- 
turn as  the  guide  in  this  affair. 
■  Previously  to  entering  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  treaty,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  another  of  the 
artifices  by  which  the  advocates  of 
Spain  have  endeavoured  to  em- 
barrass the  proper  and  regular 
discussion  of  the  question.  I  al- 
lude to  the  -opinion  of  Mr.  EUt- 
cott,  which  has  been  cited  as  pre- 
cluding all  further  dispute  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
seem  to  bo  insinuated,  that  the 
business  of  Mr.  EUicott  had  been 
to  ascertain  the  limits  of  Loui- 
aiana  by  actual  survey,  and  that 
his  judgment  is,  therefore,  an  of- 
ficial act|  and  binds  the  American 
government.  How  is  the  facti  The 
errand  of  Mr.  EUicott  waa  to  as- 
certain the  31st  degree  of  latitude 
on  the  Miauasippi,  and  to  assist 
in  running-  the  boundary  under 
the  treaty  of  1795,  and  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  Louisiana,  al- 
though the  line  when  ascertained 
by  htm  became,  by  virtue  of  sub- 
sequent treaties,  the  boundary  of 
the  ceded  province.  The  amount 
of  the  observation  of  Mr.  EUicott, 
in  the  preface  to  his  work,  is  no- 
thing more,  than  that  the  line  of 
31  degrees  is  not  bo  low  down  the 
river  u  the  Iberville;  he  does  not 
say  that  from  his  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  of  Ildephooso,  West 
Florida  Is  not  included  in  the  ces- 
sion. If  he  were  to  say  so,  it  would 


be  nothing  more  than  the  opinion 
of  an  enhghtened  individual  op- 
posed to  the  opinions  of  others 
not  less  enlightened.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  opinion 
was  formed  from  a  view  of  the 
disputed  clause,  for  it  is  supported 
by  no  reasoning;  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  what  he  has  expressed) 
waa  founded  on  misapprehension; 
his  book  having  been  published 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  cea- 
sion,  when  hfe  might  have  suppo- 
sed that  nothing  more  was  inten- 
ded to  be  ceded  than  western 
Louisiana,  together  with  the  ialand 
of  OrleaoB. 

In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  EUicott,  and  the  declaration 
of  M.  Talleyrand,  the  expreuiona 
of  a  French  author  may  be  cited, 
who  wrote  at  the  very  moment 
that  France  was  about  to  take 
possession  of  Louisiana,  to  wit,  in 
the  year  1603,  and  may  be  au|^x)- 
sed  to  express  the  general  under- 
sUmdiug  of  the  French  on  the 
sublet.  After  defining  the  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Loui- 
siana, of  which  he  considers  Weu 
Florida  aa  a  part,  he  expresses 
himself  thus:  "  It  will  be  aeen  by 
this  view,  that  the  river  (Miuia- 
sippi)  dirides  the  colony  into  two 
parts;  on  the  right  bank,  and  from 
its  source  at  the  Red  Lake,  to  its 
discharge  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
atretchea  the  vast  tenitoij  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  upon  the  left  bank,  a 
narrow  tract  that  extends  towardi 
the  east,  the  length  of  the  aaroe 
gulf,  to  the  bay  and  river  of  Apa-> 
luchia;  bounded  on  one  aide  by 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  United  Statea, 
about  the  thirtieth  or  thirt^-firat 
degree  of  latitude."*  This  u  suf- 
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ficient  to  miatj  the  most  prejudi- 
ced, thit  if  the  United  States  con- 
ceived deilgns  of  ambition,  the 
Mine  were  harboured  by  France. 
Indeed,  eve  17  notice  taken  in 
France  of  the  treaty  of  IldcpbcHiso, 
interpreted  the  ceouon  in  the 
Vbole  amplitude  ascribed  to  it 
DOW  by  the  United  States. 

3.  The  next  source  of  argu- 
ment, ia  that  of  circumstince, 
which  speaka  for  itself,  and  is  bc- 
ycmd  the  control  of  the  parties.  With 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  tbe 
pBTtiee,  as  inferred  from  their  si- 
tuaiions,  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  Ijouisiana  was  restored  to 
France  as  a  matter  of  r^ht.  Spain 
Ivas  at  liberty  to  cede  the  whole, 
or  apart,  or  add  to  it,  or  withhold 
it  altogether,  as  she  might  think 
proper.  Whether  that  portion  of 
ancient  Louisiana,  called  West 
Florida,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Spain  by  conc^uest,  or  cession,  is 
entirely  immateriai:  If  she  chose 
to  restore  it  to  France  she  had 
certainly  a  right  to  do  so,  and  the 
only  question  is,  whether,  by  a 
description  sufRciently  certain,  it 
has  been  included  in  the  cession. 
There  is.  nothing  more  impro- 
bable in  her  cession  of  Florida, 
than  in  that  of  Louisiana.  What 
was  there  to  prevent  her  from 
giving  away  all  her  American 
possessions,  if  she  chose  to  do  so? 
If  she  has  been  duped  by  Napo- 
leon, el-  betrayed  by  her  own  mi- 
nisters, that  is  surely  not  the  fault 
of  those  who  have  become  fair 
and  honest  purchasers. 
.  But  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
infer  the  intentions  of  the  parties 
from  their  situations,  the  intention 
of  France  cannot  be  mistaken.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Napo- 
leon obtained  Louisiana  merely 
with  a  view  of  giving  it  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship; and  if  he  did  intend  to  take 


possesion  of  it,  and  was  actuated 
t^  that  inordinate  amtHtioh  as- 
cribed to  him  by  Spain,  he  would 
seek  to  obtain  it  in  the  shape 
and  form  that  would  best  suit  his 
purpose.  A  slight  knowledge  of 
the  country  will  show,  that  with- 
out the  possession  of  Baton  Rouge, 
and  some  other  heights  which 
command  the  river,  together  vrith 
the  lakes  and  their  shores,  Loui- 
siana, so  &r  from  facilitating  his 
ambitious  projects,  would  be  de* 
fenceless:  for,  all  the  swampy  re- 
gion below  the  high  ground  of 
Baton  Rouge,  the  last  on  the  river, 
would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
an  enemy  possessing  those  points 
on  its  murgin.  Spain  has  frequently 
complained  of  a  want  of  equiva- 
lent for  the  transfer  of  Louisiam. 
Has  she  been  aware  that  thb 
might  lead  to  a  suspioion,  that  her 
policy  to  the  United  States  was 
not  very  fair  or  honourable  in  lhu»  ■ 
filacmg  a  terfimt  at  tAtir  Jeet  to 
»tmg  titetn  to  death!  In  truth,  she 
had,  in  the  cession,  anolhcf  object 
besides  the  European  equivalent 
She  trembled  for  her  Mexican 
provinces,  and  wished,  as  she  felt 
herself  nearly  impotent  in  Loui- 
siana, to  interpose  between  them 
and  the  United  States  a  power 
that  would  arrest  the  progress, 
and  monopolize  the  attention  of 
the  latter.  Her  disappointment  was 
two-fold  when  she  found  thai  what 
she  had  meant  as  a  stumbling- 
block  for  the  United  States,  had 
been  converted  into  a  8t^>ping- 
stone,  in  consequence  of  their 
unexpected  acquiution  of  the  pro- 

If  Napoleon  harboured  any  de- 
s^ns  against  the  'United  Stat^  as 
stHne  very  intelligent  men  have 
believed,  the  possession  of  the 
heights  at  Baton  Rouge  and  the 
lakes,  would  have  been  indispen- 
sable. It  is,  therefore,  under  every 
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point  of  view,  a  &ir  presumption, 
that  be  meant  to  obtain  Louisi&na 
in  its  most  extensive  form.  To 
iBTB  ai^arancea,  and  nothing 
more,  was  the  word  rcttocede  em- 
ployed, by  which  Spain  resto- 
red merely  what  had  belonged  to 
France,  instead  of  making  any 
new  formal  cession  of  territory. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  wofd 
Florida  was  avoided,  and  the  part 
of  ancient  Louisiana,  bearing  that 
narae,  was  ceded  by  a  reference 
to  a  period  of  lime  when  it  was 
not  so  denominated,  but  was  known 
as  Louisiana. 

3.  We  come  at  last  to  the  grant 
itself,  after  having  removed  the 
minor  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  ingenuiiy  of  the  advo- 
cates of  Spain.  It  were  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  those  established 
rales  founded  upon  the  most  ob- 
vious good  sense  which  govern  in 
public  as  well  aa  In  private  pacts; 
that  all  the  words  of  a  contract, 
sbould  be  made,  if  possiblci  to 
mean  something,  that  they  are  to 
be  taken  most  strongly  against  the 
p»ty  who  ia  supposed  toutter  them, 
and  that  things  are  to  be  considered 
certain  which  may  be  rendered  cer- 
tain. Much  weight  isattBchedtothe 
circumstance  of  the  name  of  Lou- 
isiana having  been  used,  and  that  of 
Florida  omitted;  but  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  there issuchamugic 
in  names,  that  they  can  control  the 
most  satisfactory  description,  be- 
cause  it  does  not  comport  with 
them.  Rather,  the  name  is  totally 
immaterial,  provided  the  thing 
itself  be  sufficiently  described. 

If  this  be  a  mere  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana according  to  the  Timits  con- 
tended for  by  the  advocates  of 
Spain,  then  every  other  word  in 
the  clause  would  be  useless.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  limits  of  the 
province  were  so  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  so  firmly  established 


by  France,  and  aa  thus  established, 
acceded  to  by  other  nations,  and 
among  the  real  by  the  United 
States,  that  the  name  alane  viai 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Louisiana.  Then  why  was 
any  farther  description  used?  Eveii 
M.  Talleyrand,  can  define  th^ 
boundary  as  he  wishes  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, when  the  United  States 
are  to  be  afiected,  in  ten  words! 
The  boundary,  he  says,  is,  "  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Iberville,  and 
then  the  lakes."  There  i?  certainly 
no  ambiguity  here:  but  why  was  it 
not  thus  expressed  in  the  treaty 
of  cession?  Where  was  the  neces- 
sity of  referring  loB  periiKJ  of  time 
when  France  was  in  possession  tif 
Louisiana,  or  to  its  actual  extent 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  or  to  what 
it'  ought  to  be  after  subsequent 
treaties?  All  thisf  was  not  merely 
superfiuouB,  but  much  of  it  abso- 
lutely irrelevant,  unltat  it  refera  la 
something  more  than  Sfiain  h  viil- 
linff  to  admit.  M,  Talleyrand  has 
convicted  hlmselfeitherof  adown- 
right  falsehood,  or  of  having  in' 
the  most  shameful  manner,  wrap- 
ped his  meaning  in  ambiguous' 
terms.  It  seems  that  where  he 
chooses  he  can  explain  himself  in 
half  a  line,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
mistake  it. 

How  many  different  vmya  could 
not  the  grant  as  contended  for  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  be  so  expressed 
as  to  preclude  the  slightest  doubt! 
Indeed  the  phraseology  must  either 
convey  a  more  extensive  meaning 
than  Spain  is  willing  ro  admit,  or 
it  must  have  been  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  producing  doubt. 
The  advocates  of  Spain  them- 
selves acknowledge  that  the  ex* 
pressiona  are  ambiguous;  but  this, 
the  United  States  on  the  conCraiy 
have  never  admitted;  to  them,  the 
construction  has  always  appeared 
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sufficient)  J  clear.  If  it  be  conceded 
that  it  was  the  intention  to  trans* 
icr  the  part  of  ancient  Louisiana, 
now  called  West  Florida.  In  this 
case,  every  word  of  the  clause 
means  aometbing:  otherwise,  ma- 
ny of  them  mean  nothing.  Why 
was  it  not  specified  that  Spain  re- 
troceded  iJouisiana  in  the  same 
extent  as  France  had  delivered  it 
tb  her!  Theie  would  have  been 
suScieutlf  clear.  Why  not  specify 
the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  island  of  Orleans?  Why 
not  express  it  in  this  form;  "  Spain 
retroccdes  Louisiana  according  to 
the  limits  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1763,  and  in  the  same  extent  as 
it  was  ceded  by  France?"  Or  why 
Dot  a  reference  to  the  treaty  of 
1763,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
United  States  were  referred  to  the 
treaty  of  IldephonBo?  This  would 
have  been  the  proper  course,  if  it 
were  a  &u:t,  as  the  advocates  of 
Spain  contend,  that  the  limits  of 
Louisiana  were  tetUed  by  the  treaty 
of  1762,  and  nothing  ceded  to 
Spain,  but  the  island  of  Orleans 
and  Western  Louisiana. 

The  interpretation  given  by  the 
advocates  of^  Spain,  to  the  expres- 
Non,  v/hen  France  floMcieed  it,  is 
forced  and  unnatural.  They  say  it 
refers  to  the  short  period  of  time 
between  the  transfer  to  England 
and  the  transfer  to  Spain,  as  France 
might  be  said  to  hold  Louisiana 
for  a  time,  in  the  limited  extent 
in  which  it  was  afterwards  deliver* 
ed  to  Spain.  This  is  resorting  to 
an  ingenious  refinement,  when  the 
true  meaning  strikes  the  mind  at 
ence.The  expression  plainly  refers 
to  the  general  and  uniform  pos- 
sesuon  of  France,  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  holding,  previous  to  the 
cotemporary  transactions  here  re- 
ferred to;  not  to  the  possession, 
ur  rather  constructive  posaesuon, 
of  a  day  or  a  month,  while  the 


province  was  in  traniiiu.  It  refers 
to  the  possession  before  the  year 
1763,  and  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment of  the  colony,  not  to  an  ac- 
tual possession  before  its  delivery 
into  the  hands  of  Spain. 

It  might  even  admit  of  a  quel- 
tion,  what  is  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion in  the  hand*;  whether  the 
province  is  to  be  conddered  as  id 
the  hands  of  Spain  afler  the  treaty 
of  transfer,  or  not  until  after  the 
actual  delivery:  but  all  this  idle 
subtilty  is  avoided  by  taking  the 
words  to  mean  the  general  pos- 
session, previous  to  the  dismem- 
berment  as  it  is  called.  This  dis- 
memberment, and  the  transfer  of 
otie  part  to  Spain,  and  the  other  to 
Great  Britain,  was  accomplished 
at  the  same  instant,  so  that  tfae 
province  may  be  said  never  to 
have  been  held  by  France,  without 
what  has  since  been  called  West 
Florida  as  a  part  of  it. 

There  iS)  however,  a  mach 
easier  way  of  answering  this  ob- 
jection. France  on  the  same  day 
of  signing  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  by  a  secret  treaty  ieded 
Loui^ana  to  Spain,  under  tbis  * 
name  generally,  and  without  de- 
scribing its  bcHindaries.  This  cod- 
sequendy  included  not  only  West- 
em  Louisiana,  but  all  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as 
France  claimed  towards  the  Bri- 
tish colonies:  for,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, that  the  conquests  of 
Great  Britain  were,  at  this  timej 
only  in  Canada  and  what  had  been 
surrendered  as  its  dependencies; 
and  although  there  was  some  dis- 
pute about  the  country  on  the 
Ohio,  there  was  no  claim  of  ct»i- 
quest  to  either  bonk  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  fact  throws  light 
upon  the  whole  affair.  It  is  in  vaia 
to  speak  of  dismemberment,  (• 
convenient  word  for  the  occasion) 
and  to  contend  that  Louisiana  was 
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firtt  ceded  (it  fiart  to  Spain.  Of 
litis  there  can  be  no  evidence. 

If  ve  conuderthe  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  London,  as  the  date 
of  the  cession  to  Great  Britain,  it 
was  posterior  by  aeTerel  months. 
It  is  evident  that  the  province  in 
general  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
subject,  however,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  any  treaty  which  might  after- 
wards  be  concluded  with  England. 
This  transfer  was  made  with  a 
view  of  securing  the  province  in 
the  bands  of  a  friend,  in  case  the 
preliminaries  should  not  be  ratifi- 
ed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  lest,^ 
the  war  being  rekindled  between 
France  and  England — the  whole 
should  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  If  the  object  was  to  fur- 
nish a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  Spain,  without  including  any 
thing  tiirther,  where  was  the  ne- 
cesMty  of  keeping  this  treaty  a 
secret  for  several  years?  It  is  high- 
ly probablej  that  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  make  a  compensation  of 
some  kind;  but  it  it  not  equally 
probable,  that  she  looked  to  being 
compelled  to  yield  Louisiana  at 
last,  in  default  of  other  means? 
The  disn^emberment  was,  there- 
fore,  subsequent  to  the  cession  to 
Spain,  and  with  her  assent;  and 
this  cession  was  not,  as  I  have 
said,  cmifined  to  the  western  aide 
together  with  the  island  of  Or- 
leans, but  extended  to  all  Loui- 
siana. 

And  what  at  this  time  was  Lou- 
isiana? The  western  side  was  a 
mere  wilderness,  its  chief  settle- 
ments were  at  the  Illinois,  at  the 
Yazoo,  at  the  Natchez,  at  the  Mo- 
bile, and  on  the  island  of  Orleans. 
When  the  name  of  the  province 
was  mentioned  at  that  day;  these 
Were  the  places  which  occurred  to 
the  mind  as  the  scale  of  its  popu- 
Ulion  and  importance.  The  first 
leitlemcnts  of  the    colony  were 


formed  on  the  eastern  ude,  and' 
gradually  approached  the  river; 
the  government  was  uniformly 
administered  on  this  side,  first  in 
the  Illinois  under  La  Salle,  next 
at  the  Dauphin,  under  Iberville, 
then  at  Beloxi,  and  afterwards  by 
the  order  of  the  Duke-Regent 
transferred  to  Xew-Orleans.  At 
that  early  day,  when  Louisiana 
was  spoken  of,  this  Is  the  country 
which  was  meant.  The  seat  of 
jurisdiction  for  the  whole  province 
was  always  here. 

We  need  look  no  further  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  retrocede. 
This  country  had  once  been  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  although  she  was  not 
put  in  entire  possession,  by  France, 
fortune  had  afterwards  placed  it  in 
her  power  to  retrocede  the  whole. 
Although  the  cession  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  made 
by  France  to  England,  as  the 
ostensible  owner,  Spain  was  in  &c( 
the  owner  by  virtue  of  the  secret 
treaty.  The  argument  of  Spain, 
fouaded  on  the  idea  that  this 
word  retrocede  should  control 
every  other  expression,  which  fol- 
lows, is  at  once  overthrown,  if  it 
refers  to  what  was  ceded  by  France, 
and  not  to  what  was  delivered.  But 
even  taking  the  meaning  which 
Spain  wishes  to  attach  to  it,  is 
this  not  to  he  qualified  by  the  sub- 
sequent words,  ■'  as  it  •ma*  v)hen 
France  /loaseised  ii"i  otherwise, 
where  would  be  the  use  of  specify- 
ing the  then  possession  of  Spain, 
and  the  treaties  subsequently  en- 
tered into?  But  suppose  the  word 
retrocede  were  applicable  only  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, &c.  must  not  the  other 
words,  at  it  man  viAen  France  fioa- 
tesied  it, — if  they  are  admitted  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all — apply  to 
the  east  side  of  that  river? 

Is  this  word  rptrocci/rr  necessari- 
ly confined  to  the  narrow  meaning 
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gou^t  to  be  given  to  it!  Could  not  I 
Spain  giv.e  back,  or  cede  batk  to 
prance  all  of  Louisiaiu.  then  in  her 
nower  to  give,  nh ether  demed 
ftom  France  or  from  aof  other 
qiatef  What  France  had  at  any  time 
ceded,  might  very  well  be  reirV' 
ceded  [o  her,  bj  an  as^gnee  of  her 
original  grantee.  The  term  retro- 
eeitian  does  not  exact  that  the  lat- 
tef  should  be  the  acting  party,  but 
merely  that  the  original  subject- 
matter  should  be  the  disposeablc 
propeny  of  such  party.  France  and 
Spain  had  been  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  1763,  by  which  Eastern 
Louisiana,  and  Florida,  (East  Flo- 
rida) had  been  ceded  to  England, 
and  what  France  threw  into  tbe 
scale,  waa  in  part  the  price  of  the 
restitution  ot  the  Havana.  The 
Vord  in  its  proper  sense,  and  un- 
explained by  those  which  fallow, 
is  not  necessarily  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  construction. 

The  interpretation  contended 
for  is  again  attentpted  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  expressions — aa  it 
now  hat  in  the  hand*  qf  l^am, 
which  are  said  to  be  restrictive  of 
the  words  which  refer  to  the  pos- 
session of  France.  But  this  phrase 
would  be  altogether  unnecessary, 
if  it  were  intended  to  refer  merely 
to  the  part  of  LouisiiaDa,  of  which 
Spain  had  been  put  into  possession 
by  France,  since  that  part,  as  was 
well  known,  had  undergone  no 
change  or  alteration  in  the  hands 
of  the  former.  It  was  in  fact  in- 
tended to  include  specifically  what- 
ever part  of  ancient  Louisiana, 
Spain  had  afterwards  acquired, 
and  then  held.  She  had  afterwards 
acquired  that  part  of  it,  which  the 
English  had  called  West  Florida, 
and  which  was  for  a  time  actually 
governed  by  Spain  as  Louisiana 
under  Gulvez.  This  is  rendered 
aiill  more  certain,  by  the  reference 
to  the  treaties,  by  which  the  Mis- 


sissippi territory,  Kentucky,  Il- 
linois, &c.  were  ceded  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  reference  would 
have  been  equally  unnecessary,  if 
there  had  been  nothing  in  con- 
templation but  the  western  side  of 
the  river. 

The  »mple  meaning  is  that  all 
of  ancient  Louisiana  which  re- 
mains In  the  hands  of  Spain,  after 
her  treaties  with  other  states,  shall 
be  restored  to  France.  There  dq 
longer  remains  any  ambiguity 
when  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  inten- 
tion was  to  relrocede  the  province^ 
so  as  to  restore  all  that  had  been 
ceded  by  the  secret  treaty  of  ces- 
sion of  1763,  or  all  that  had  been 
ceded  by  France  in  the  general 
treaty  of  17G3,  and  not  merely 
that  which  Spain  came  to  occupy 
in  1766.  The  wording  of  the  treaty 
of  Ildephonso  has  a  very  clear  sig- 
nification if  we  take  this  construc- 
tion, otherwise  much  of  it  is  sense- 
less in  spite  of  all  the  strained 
readings  of  the  advocates  of  Spain. 

The  most  difficult  topic  for  them 
is,  that  which  relates  to  the  trea- 
ties of  Spain  aubsequently  entered 
into  with  other  states.  Whatever 
plausibility  there  may  he  in  tbeir 
other  constructions,  in  this  they 
have  entirely  failed.  It  is'  in  Vain 
to  tell  us,  that  this  clause  refers  to 
treaties  with  Indians,  or  ,on  the 
subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  question  is  here 
of  :boundary  and  nothing  else,  and 
of  the  boundary  of  Louisiana. ' 
Where  waa  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring to  treaties  between  Spain 
and  other  states,  if  the  boundary 
of  the  province  was  already  so  veil 
established?  Dy  the  word  suAae- 
ifuently,  is  meant  after  tbe  treaty 
of  1763,  or  the  possession  of 
Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  treaty  c^ 
London  of  1763,  was  a;pubEequei)t 
treaty.  Without  noticing  the  Iktal 
inconustcncy  into  which  they  are 
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fbN«d  t^  Uris  Kknovledgment,  it 
ii  sufficieDt  to  t«p)y,  that  this  wma 
not  K  ■ubsequBnt  tnuy  between 
Spain  and  other  stBtefli  aa  relates 
to  the  txAindaries  of  Louisiana) 
bui  betvfem  Frmnct  and  England. 
Hat  txe  \i\ty  more  tbrtnnate  in  the 
■nggeationi  thm  this  referred  to 
the  treaties  or  I7BS,  and  1795, 
was  intended  to  confirm  the  line 
tstabliahed  bj  the  treaty  of  I76S, 
to  wit,  the  middle  of  the  Missts- 
aippi  to  the  Iberrille.  Do  they 
pretend  to  say  that  there  was  any 
necenity  for  this?  Both  these 
treaties  make  the  river  the  boun- 
dary as  for  as  the  31°,  which 
would  be  important  to  one  holding; 
both  Western  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida,  but  would  be  of  no  conse' 
queaee  to  one  holding  the  former 
only.  From  the  3i'  tc  the  Jber- 
Tille,  accordini;  to  the  Spanish 
construction,  there  would  be  no 
fixed  boundary.  The  reference  to 
these  treaties  had  then  something 
more  in  view,  than  merely  to  re* 
cotritixe  the  Itonndary  established 
between  the  Uitiled  States  and 
Spain  from  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissipiM  to  the  31";  it  had  in  view 
the  boundary  between  West  Flo- 
rida and  the  pos^asiona  of  the 
American  states. 

The  words  {doit  etre)  ought  tn 
$e,  which  follow,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain what  was  meant.  There  is 
«n  ntlusion  to  something  that  was 
yet  to  he  ascertained;  not  the 
course  of  the  river  but  the  line  of 
Wcst'FIoridat  mhieh  the  commU- 
tiotter*  fff  Sfiain  and  tht  Vnited 
Staitt  vrre  then  actually  engaged 
in  aurveying.  France  placing  her- 
Kelf  in  the  situation  of  Spain 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  stipu- 
btions  entered  into  by  Spain  und 
th«  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertititiing  and  establishing 
this  line.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  nearly  the  same  expressions, 

Vol.  I. 


itit  are,  were  made  UM  of  In  fiie 
treaty  af  1763,  when  France  ceded 
to  England,  with  the  rest  of  Lou- 
isiana, that  part  now  in  diipute* 
the  line  between  which,  and  EaU 
Florida,  had  never  been  complete* 
ly  fixed.  I'here  ia  a  third  treaty  to 
which,  in  til  probability,  the  parties 
intended  to  refer;  and  that  is  the 
treaty  of  England  and  Spain  of 
1783,  by  which  East  and  West 
Florida  were  ceded  to  the  lattei? 
this  part  of  ancient  Louisiana  now 
coming  into  the  same  hands  tliat 
held  the  province,  the  province 
was,  aa  to  so  much,  reintegrated, 
no  matter  by  what  name  it  might 
be  called. 

Such  are  the  arguments  used) 
or  which  might  be  used  pro  and 
con,  in  this  much  disputed  ques- 
tion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  state 
them  fairly  and  with  im  pallia  I  itv; 
how  lar  1  have  succeeded,  it  will 
remain  for  the  reuder  to  judge.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  give  my  con- 
stTuction  of  the  contested  cluuse, 
in  a  few  words. 

1.  In  the  tame  extenl.that  itnov 
ha*  in  the  handt  qf  Sfiain.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  Spain  to  re- 
store Louisiana  in  the  whole  extent 
'm  which  it  had  been  held  by 
France,  inasmuch  as  a  great  pait 
of  what  had  been  thus  held,  then 
appertained  to  the  United  Smtea, 
conquered  troni  Great  Britain,  and 
recognized  by  Spain  as  theirs. 

3.  Jlnd  that  U  hadvhen  France 
pottetaed  it;  that  is,  all  Louisianai 
then  in  the  actual  possession  and 
untjertbe  control  of  Spain,  under 
whatsoever  name  or  municipal 
distinction. 

3.  And  neh  a»  it  ought  to  be, 
Hfter  the  treatiet  tuSaeguently  en- 
lered  into  between  Sfiain  aiid  other 
ttaiet;  ihat  is,  Spain  was  not  to  be 
accountdble  for  such  portions  a* 
she  had  actually  ce<^ed  or  re- 
nounced, and  were  at  that  moment 
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bci^oiid  her  control;  u  hj  the 
treat]'  uf  t79j,  the  Natchez,  and  a 
part  of  the  MiBuauppi  territoiy, 
had  been  ceded  to  us. 

This  clause  then  could  not  have 
been  expressed  with  more  critical 
accuracy,  precision  and  circuni- 
epection:  and  if  at  first  view,  some- 
what diSicult  to  be  understood, 
this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  and  not  from  any 
ambiguity  of  expression. 

I  am  disposed  to  find  M.  Tal- 
leynind  guilty  of  an  untruth,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Spanish  minister,  on 
the  construction  of  the  clause,  and 
hot  of  B  studied  ambiguity  in  the 
phraseology.  Had  it  not  been  sti- 
pulated, that  France  wai  to  repos- 
sess in  the  'same  extent  as  she  had 
possessed  before  the  year  1763, 
Spain  might  have  said;  "  true. 
West  Florida  did  form  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  but  it  can  no  longer  be 
so  considered,  since  it  was  obtain- 
ed by  us  as  a  conquest  from  ano- 
ther state — it  has  ceased  to  have 
any  identity  with  Louisiana — it  is 
a  distinct  province  under  a  distinct 
government."  Thit  it  obviatrd,  by 
a  reference  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
aUtged  diimembcrment^^o  the  year 
1762.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it 


held  by  Spain,  it  might  have  been 
contended,  that  Spain  had  under- 
taken to  restore  the  province  in  iis 
entirely,  without  any  regard  to  the 
treaties  wiih  other  states,  which 
she  had  made  tubseguenliy  to  her 
coming  into  fiosteiaioTi. 

But,  that  which  may  be  taken 
as  conclusive  is  this:  why  all  this 
guarded  caution,  this  studied  phra- 
seology, if  it  were  intended  to  cede 
no  more  than  (he  island  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi!  Wasitmerely  for  the 
sake  of  the  pomp  of  languagel 
This  is  hardly  to  be  presumed. 


Why  was  not  the  cesuon  in  a  few 
and  simple  words  confined,  as  Spain 
contends  it  ought  to  he?  Could  not 
West  Florida  have  been  excluded? 
Why  no  mention  of  the  name  of 
Florida,  which  according  to  Spain, 
should  form  the  boundary  of  Lou- 
isiana from  the  3Ut  degree  to  the 
Iberville?  Why  go  back  to  the  an- 
cient possession  of  France,  or  re- 
fer to  the  actual  possessioD  of  Spain 
when  it  had  undergone  no  other 
change  since  she  first  obtained  it, 
excepting  in  the  addition  of  thi^ 
part  of  ancient  I^uisiana  called 
West  Florida? 

Many  similar  questions  might 
be  put,  to  which  no  other  answer 
can  be  given,  but  that  the  French 
have  artfully  cotrtrived  an  obscuri- 
ty of  expression  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  Spain.  According  to  the 
American  mode  of  construing 
these  expressions  are  all  clear,  and 
not  one  unnecessary.  That  Spain 
had  a  right  to  cede  all  of  ancient 
Louisiana,  which  she  actually  pos- 
sessed, there  can  be  no  question; 
and  to  know  whether  she  has  done 
so,  we  must  look  at  her  own  words 
as  expressed  in  the  treaty. 

In  the  pamphlet  of  "Verus," 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  non- 
compliance with  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Ildephonso,onthepart 
of  Napoleon.  It  has  already  been 
observed,  that  this  is  foreign  to 
ihe  question,  inasmuch  as  it  goes 
to  invalidate  the  right  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  Louisiana  generally, 
and  not,  in  particular,  to  West 
Florida.  Since,  however,  so  much 
importance  is  attached  to  it,  a  true 
exposition  of  the  affair  may  not  be 
improper  in  this  place.  It  is  assert- 
ed, that  the  exchange  of  Parma 
for  Etruria,  which  was  the  osten- 
sible equivalent  for  Louisiana,  ne- 
ver having  been  accomplished,  on 
the  part  of  the  French,  the  consid- 
eration for  the  transfer  has  entire- 
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ly  biled,  and  the  treaty  is  therefore 
of  no  force.  In  the  work  of  M. 
D«  Pradt,*  published  this  yetr  at 
I'sris,  we  have  a  different  history 
of  the  transaction,  and  at  the  same 
time,  one  little  to  the  credit  of  ei- 
ther France  or  Spain. 

The  transfer  of  Louisiana  bo  far 
from  being  the  chief  object  of  the 
treaty,  was  but  an  appendage  to  a 
scheme  of  injustice,  to  be  practis- 
ed towards  the  princes  of  Parma, 
and  the  crown  of  Portugal.  When 
I  siy  an  appendage,  1  do  ttot  mean 
that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  mat> 
ter  of  importance,  on  the  part  of 
Spain  at  least,  but  thai  it  had  other 
ends  to  answer.  The  French  di- 
rectory had  desired  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  princes  of  Parma, 
whose  vicinity  was  incompaiible 
with  the  occupation  of  Turin. 
The  care  of  the  Spanish  cabinet, 
during  the  administration  of  Ur- 
fuijo,  had  shielded  them  from  the 
impending  danger.  But  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Bonaparte  to  the  first 
consulate,  the  Spanish  minister 
conceived  it  good  policy  to  meet 
his  news,  by  putting  Parma  in  his 
pover,  in  oi^er  that  Austria  might 
be  weakened  in  Italy.  The  ex- 
change for  Etruria  was  therefore 
proposed,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
ireaiy  of  Ildephonao. 

This  exchange,  had  a  still  more 
tempting  object.  The  princes  of 
Parma  were  in  the  annual  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  France  and 
Spain,  which  since  tbe  revolution, 
had  fallen  upon  the  latter  alone. 
Id  this  arrangement,  there  was 
consequently,  at  once  an  augmen- 
tation of  dignity  to  Spain,  and  a 
relief  to  her  finances.  From  these 
facts  it  would  appear,  that  the  sti- 
pulation to  cede  Louisiana,  was 


not  the  sole  abject  of  this  transac- 
tion, which  redounds  so  little  to 
the  honour  of  the  parties  coo- 
Further:  Eiruiiat  was  actually 
obtained,  and  the  acquisition  0f 
Louisiana  by  France  thus  complet- 
ed. Spain  received  the  stipulated 
equivalent.  But  the  king  uf  Etru- 
ria, t^  the  celebrated  treaty  of 
Foniainbleau,  of  S7th  October, 
1807,  bartered  away  to  France 
again,  this  ei^uivalent — his  king- 
dom, for  another  to  be  carved  by 
France  and  Spain  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  in  violation  of 
every  principle  of  justice  and  good 
fitith.  The  king  of  Etruria  foolish- 
ly relinquished  the  substance  for 
the  shadow,  and  was  content  to  ex- 
change his  title  for  that  of  king  of 
Northern  Lusitanla. 

The  princes  of  Parma  were  to 
be  defrauded,  and  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal to  be  rohbedj  the  disappoint- 
ments which  followed  this  iniquit- 
ous combination,  ought  surely  ne- 
ver to  be  brought  before  the  world 
as  a  subject  of  complaint. 

It  requires  no  great  sagacity  to 
discover,  that  the  iDhole  considera- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  Louisiana, 
was  not  expressed  in  the  treaty  of 
IldephonsD.  This  may  bs  inferred 
from  the  fact,  Ihal  LoutMfana  had 
before  been  offered  to  the  Directory 
vdihouC  any  eompmtation.  The  ob- 
ject as  we  have  already  hinted,  of 
Spain,  was  to  protect  her  Mexican 
possessions,  by  interposing  &  pow- 
er EuSiciently  strong  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  American  settle- 
ments to  the  westward.  The  vari- 
ous efforts  of  Spain  to  withdraw 
the  western  states  from  the  union 
had  failed;  she  was  aware  that  a 
serious  conflict  with  the  United 
States,  could  not  be  long  retarded,  ' 
and  should  it  take  place,  that  the 
progress  of  the  American  arms 
would  not  be  checked  by  the  Mi s- 
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KMipP^-  ^  ""  treaty,  lea  ships 
«f  the  line  were  piaccd  at  the  dis- 
ponlof  Fnncetan&rmyof  twen- 
tf-fiTe  tbontand  men  had  beea  itc- 
((ull]r  embwted  in  one  of  the 
poRt  of  Holland,  which)  fiarbiDatc- 
Ij  for  the  United  Sutes,  M  the 
Inotpent  when  all  was  read)'  lor 
■ailing,  waa  blockaded  bjr  a  British 
fleet.  Whete  wu  the  Decessitjr  of 
•o^cat  a  force  to  take  poasessioD 
of  a  feeble  colony.  The  object  was 
to  close  the  navigation  of  the  rirer 
to  the  Americana,   bj  forti^bg 


seme  of  iu  beightst  and  to  break 
up  the  American  confederation. 
Frustrated  in  thia  design,  and 
standing  in  need  of  money,  France 
made  a  bargain  with  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  disappointment,  sod 
mortification  of  Spain.  The  verjr 
means  she  had  taken  to  keep  n«  at 
a  disunce«  eventuated  in  bnnging 
us  into  contact  with  her*,  a  eatas< 
trophe  which  she  cannot  ibrgivei 
but  which,  whatever  roar  ^  ^ 
effbrtSi  she  cannot  remcdji. 
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Sfieeci  of  Sir  3 AUza  IM^cktntosh 
on  the  TVeaty  qf  Peace  with 
America,  delivered  in  the  Briiith 
Hetite  of  Cotmaonif  April  lUA, 
1815. 

Kr  Jamt»  Mackfrttoth  said,  that 
he  roae  after  his  hon.  relation, 
partly  to  express  the  pride  as  well 
as  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
listened  ta  his  arguments,  though 
he  was  obliged  to  controvert  their 
justice.  He  would  bef(iii  by  avow* 
tog,  however  un&shiotiable  such 
pnnciples  had  now  became,  his 
partialiijr  to  America,  because  she 
was  not  only  bound  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  common  origin,  but  by  the 
cIo«er  fellowship  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
had  given  us  an  American  em- 
pire: the  spirit  of  domination  had 
robbed  us  it.  Peace  vrith  America 
he  considered  as  one  or  the  great- 
est t>f  national  advantages;  for  of 
ail  separate  objects  of  our  foreign 
poticjTi'he  thought  friendship  with 
America  was  the  second.  The 
Strength  and  security  of  Holland 
he  allowed  to  be  the  first.  He  had 
at  all  times  equally  bmented  and 
reprobated  those  vulgar  prejudi- 
CCS,  and  that  insolent  language 
against  the  people  of  America, 
which  had  been  of  late  so  preva- 
lent in  this  country,  and  which  had 
reached  so  extravagant  a  height, 
that  men,  respectable  in  character 
as  well  as  statioui  had  spoken  in 
this  House  of  the  deposition  of 
Mr.  Madison  as  a  justifiable  object 
of  war,  and  had  treated  a  gentle- 
man of  English  extraction  and 
education  with  a  scurrility  which 
they  must  now  be  the  first  to  re- 
gret, for  no  better  reason  than 
tlut  we  happened  to  be  at  war 


with  the  great  republic  over  which 
he  presides.  He  iKd  not,  there- 
fore, object  so  much  to  the  treaty 
as  to  the  address.  He  objected  to 
it  because  the  treaty  was  not  con- 
cluded sooner,  because  the  delay 
was  unfavourable  to  its  conditions, 
and,  above  all,  because  the  nego< 
tiations  were  not  conducted  in  the 
spirit  moat  likely  to  render  the 
peace  permanent.  The  question 
before  the  house  was  twofold:^ 
Whether  any  unnecessary  delay 
had  occurred  in  the  negotiation; 
and  whether  that  delay  was  culpa- 
biy  Imputable  to  his  majes^'s 
ministers? 

He  should  venture  to  assume, 
that  the  negotiation  would  have 
been  better  conducted  if  it  had 
been  commenced  in  April  or  May, 
and  closed  tn  July,  than  as  it  was 
from  August  to  December.  Every 
thing  during  the  first  period  was 
favourable  to  Great-Britain.  That 
government  in  France,  which 
America  might  consider  as  the 
check  on  British  power,  had  just 
been  overthrown.  The  allies  were 
closely  united;  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  French  territory. 
The  renown  of  their  success  sub- 
dued and  overawed  the  minds  of 
of  all  men.  It  was  the  moment  for 
England  to  prove  her  sincerity  in 
disclaiming  views  of  American 
aggrandizement.  The  cause  of  war 
was  removed.  Peace  was  in  sub- 
stance, if  not  in  form,  made  with 
France.  No  maritime  war  existed. 
Alt  questions  respecting  the  right 
of  impressment,  or  any  other  right 
of  a  maritime  belligerent,  were 
become  matters  of  pure  specula- 
tion. The  subject  in  dispute  was 
vanished.  Cadit  guetrio.  t  Shall  we 
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continue  at  war  for  a  theoretical 
principle  of  public  lawl"  was  the 
language  openly  held  by  the  Amer 
rican  negolialon  on  their  arrival 
in  London  in  April.  To  go  atJU 
further  back,  he  could  not  disco- 
ver why  mintstera  had  rejected 
the  mediation  of  Ruiaia.  A  media- 
tor ia  a  common  friend)  who  couo- 
aela  both  parttea  with  a  weight 
proportioned  to  their  belief  in  hii 
integrity,  and  their  respect  for  hia 
power.  But  he  ia  not  an  arbitrator 
to  whose  decision  they  submit 
their  differences,  and  whose  award 
is  biliding  on  them.  Ruasiai  at  the 
moment  of  the  proposal,  was  the 
most  hearty  ally  of  England.  No 
two  states  were  ever  joined  by 
atronger  bands  of  common  inter- 
est. Ruasia  had,  by  the  conven- 
tion of  ISUI,  renounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality. 
She  had,  indeed,  renewed  them 
when  she  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Napoleon.  But  as  aoon  as  she 
was  emancipated  from  that  yoke, 
■he  must  h>cve  diMilaimed  all  the 
doctrines  that  she  was  then  forced 
to  profess.  She  must  have  support- 
ed our  general  maritime  rights; 
and  it  would  have  required  extra- 
ordinary diainterestedness  for  her, 
at  that  moment,  to  have  been  even 
impartial  respecting  the  ^ngle 
right  in  dispute  between  America 
(fram  whom  she  had  nothing  to 
hope  or  to  fear),  and  England,  her 
mobt  efTeciive  and  indispensable 
ally.  Ages  might  elapiie  before 
such  an  opportunity  of  pledging 
Russia  in  favour  of  our  maritime 
rights  would  again  occur.  But  at 
le^!9t,  why  was  not  the  congress 
opened  in  April?  Will  it  be  said, 
tiiat  the  American  ministers  had 
not  then  received  instrucuons 
adapted  to  the  success  of  the  al- 
lies, and  the  new  stale  of  Europe? 
But  eiKiugh  must  have  been  known 
in  America  in  January  to  dispose 


that  government  to  terminate  a 
war  which  had  no  longer  any  ob- 
ject, in  which  they  could  no  longer 
hope  for  aid  or  diversion,  and  in 
which  their  enemy  was  ihe  ally  of 
all  Europe.  The  battle  of  Leipzic, 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  third  of  France,  the 
conqueror  of  Europe  reduced  to  a 
doubtful  and  perilous  defence  of 
his  capital,  were  surely  moUves 
enough  for  putting  an  end  to  a 
contest  about  the  laws  of  naval 
war,  at  a  moment  when  all  war 
was  about  to  close.  And  how  could 
the  English  miniaters  then  know 
the  instiuctiens  given  by  the  Ame- 
rican government?  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  urge  these  instruc- 
tions now>  and  to  say,  ai  his  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Grant)  had  in  sub- 
sianee  said,  that  the  ministers  had 
prophesied  truly  by  chance,  and 
were  right,  though  they  did  not 
know  it.  Men  cannot  be  justified 
by  instructions,  of  which  they  did 
not  know  the  existence  at  the  mo- 
ment of  action.  It  was  impossible 
to  explain  this  delay  from  the  con- 
vention with  monsieur  in  April, 
or  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  May,  un- 
less on  the  miserable  policy  of  pro- 
tracting war  for  the  sake  of  stri- 
king a  blow  against  America.  Tbe 
disgrace  of  the  naval  war,  of  ba- 
lanced success  between  the  Bri- 
tish navy  and  the  new-bom  ma< 
riae  of  America,  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  protracted  wariare,and 
by  pouring  our  victorious  armies 
upon  tbe  American  continent- 
Thai  opportunity,  fatally  for  us, 
arose.  If  the  congress  had  opened 
in  Jutie,  it  was  impossible  that  we 
should  have  sent  out  orders  ibr 
the  attack  on  Washington.  We 
should  have  been  saved  from  that 
success,  which  he  considered  as  a 
thousand  times  mure  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  than  the  worst  de- 
feat. This  success  he  charged  on 
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the  delay  of  tbe  negotiation.  It 
was  a  BucceBB  which  mode  our 
naval  power  bateiiil  and  alarming 
to  all  Europe.  It  wat  a  success 
which  gave  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  to  everjr  enemj' 
vho  might  rise  against  England. 
It  was  an  enterprise  which  most 
exasperated  a  people,  and  least 
weakened  a  government,  of  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  war. 

For  every  justifiable  purpose  of 
present  warfare  it  was  almost  im- 
potent. To  every  wise  object  of 
prospective  policy  it  was  hostile. 
It  was  an  attack,  not  against  the 
strength  or  the  resources  of  a 
state,  but  against  the  national  ho- 
nour and  public  affections  of  a 
people.  After  twenty-live  years  of 
the  Bercest  warfare,  in  which 
every  great  capital  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  had  been  spared, 
he  had  almost  said,  respected  by 
enemies,  it  was  reserved  for  En- 
gland to  violate  all  that  decent 
courtesy  towards  the  seats  of  na- 
tional dignity,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  enmity,  manifests  the  respect 
of  nations  for  each  other,  by  an 
expedition  deliberately  and  prin- 
cipally directed  against  palaces  of 
government,  halls  of  legislation, 
tribunals  of  justice,  repositories  of 
the  muniments  of  property,  and 
of  the  records  of  history — objects 
among  civilized  nations  exempted 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  se- 
cured, as  far  as  possible,  even 
Irum  its  accidental  operation,  be- 
cause they  contribute  nothing  to 
the  means  of  hostility,  but  are 
conBecrated  to  purposes  of  peace, 
and  minister  to  the  common  and 
perpetual  interest  of  all  human 
society.  It  seemed  to  him  an  ag< 
gravation  of  this  atrocious  mea- 
sure, that  ministers  had  attempted 
to  justify  the  destruction  of  a  dis- 
tinguished capital,  as  a  retaliation 
for    some    violences    of    inferior 


Ameiican  officers,  untuthoriaed 
and  disavowed  by  their  govern- 
ment, against  he  knew  not  what 
village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  make 
such  retaliation  just,  there  must 
always  be  clear  proof  of  the  out- 
rage; in  general  also,  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  adverse  govern- 
ment refused  to  make  due  repara- 
tion for  it,  and  at  last  some  pro- 
portion of  the  punishment  to  the , 
offence.  Here  there  was  very  im-  - 
perfect  evidence  of  the  outrage- 
no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and 
demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what 
was  falsely  called  retaliation.  The 
value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  es-. 
timated  by  its  houses,  and  ware- 
houses, and  shops.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither 
numbered  nor  weighed.  It  was 
not  even  by  the  elegance  or  gran- 
deur of  its  monuments,  that  it 
was  most  dear  to  a  generous  peo- 
ple. Tbey  looked  upon  it  with  af- 
fection and  pridS  as  the  seat  of 
legislation,  as  the  sanctuary  of 
public  justice,  often  as  linked  with 
the  memory  of  past  times,  some- 
times siill  more  as  connected  with 
their  fondest  and  proudest  hopes 
of  greatness  to  come.  To  put  all 
these  respectable  feelings  of  a 
great  people,  sanctified  by  the  il- 
lustrious name  of  W  ashington, 
on  a  level  with  half  a  doaen 
wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary 
scat  of  a  provincial  govemmentt 
was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence) 
and  implied  as  much  contempt 
for  the  feelings  of  America,  as  for 
the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
On  the  right  of  searching  foreign 
ships  for  English  seamen,  he  men- 
tioned a  remarkable  instance  of 
its  ancient  and  general  acknow- 
ledgment, which  he  had  lately 
found  in  the  manuscript  memoirs 
of  king  James  II.  That  prince,  be- 
ing in  Holland  in  1657,  was  desi- 
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rans  of  retnmiiig  to  Fnnce,  ukI 
fint  propoMd  to  go  by  bm,  but 
renounced  that  intentioB  from 
"the  hazard  bU  royal  highneu 
would  niDi  in  cbm  they  met  with 
.  Mtf  English  mftt)  of  war,  whose 
CDStomitwBi  to  search  anyatrange 
BhifM  to  see  if  they  had  any  Kn- 
glisb  seamen  on  board,  and,  if 
they  shoald  find  aify  sucht  to  take 
them  out."'  Here  wsa  an  instance 
of  the  exercise  of  this  rif^ht  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  prac- 
tice being  then  spoken  of  as  fami- 
Itar,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
•hipsof  so groala  nation  as  France. 
This  passage,  which  had  come  to 
light  thus  accidentally,  he  consi- 
det«d  at  decisite  eridence  of  the 
ancient  and  unresisted  exertion  of 
this  ifuportEnt  right. 

The  right  of  every  «taie  to  the 
perpetual  allegiance  of  its  natural 
btfrn  subjects,  was  an  undisputed 
principle  of  public  law.  Qui  it  was 
one  of  those  extreme  rights  which 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  wrong,  if  the  utmost  cau- 
tion and  humanity  did  not  regu- 
late its  exfercise.  Notwithstanding 
this  right,  Irish  officers  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  France,  during  all  the  war 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
treated  as  French  subjects.  Not- 
withstanding this  right,  Louis  XV. 
treated  his  natural-bom  subject, 
marshal  Ligonier.  sh  a  prisoner  of 
war,  and  a  conversation  between 
them  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
share  in  producing  the  peace  of 
Aix-laChapelle.  But  never  yet 
did  a  case  arise  in  which  the  ap- 
plicntion  of  the  principle  was  so 
difficult  as  in  the  relation  between 
Britain  and  America;  nations  of 
the  same  language,  of  similar  man- 


•  Manuscript   I.if*  r.f   Jamei    II    in 
the  library  of   hi*  roval  hi^liness  the 


ncTViof  iiln>iMttfieMaieU««,tli« 
one  being  a  coumry  of  overflowing 
population^  and  the  other  of  t 
boundless  extent  of  vacant  land  to 
receive  it:  the  two  &r8t  maritime 
states  io  the  wu4d)  the  one  habi- 
tually belligerent,  under  the  no- 
ceasity  of  manning  her  prodigtoni 
navy  by  very  rigorous  meaos;  the 
other  disposed  to  commerce  and 
neutrality,  alluring  seamen  by 
every  temptation  of  emoiumeot 
into  her  growing  mercantile  ma- 
rine. Never  was  there  such  a  dan* 
geroua  conflict  between  the  rigo- 
rous principle  of  natural  allegj- 
ance,  and  the  moral  duty  of  con- 
tributing to  the  defence  of  a  pro- 
tecting govemment.  To  reconcile 
these  jarring  claims  by  general 
reasoning,  or  by  abstract  principles, 
was  a  vain  attempt.  To  effect  > 
compromise  between  them,  would 
be  an  arduous  task  for  the  utmost 
caution,  end  the  most  conciliatory 
spirit.  Yet  it  must  he  tried,  untew 
we  were  willing  that  in  every  fu- 
ture war  America  should  neceasa* 
rily  become  our  enemy. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the 
causes  of  delay  after  the  congress 
was  assembled  at  Ghent.  These 
were  all  reducible  to  one,— a  pre- 
tension set  up  by  the  British  ne- 
gotiators, to  guarantee  what  "as 
called  the  independence  of  the  sa- 
vages whom  we  had  armed,  and 
to  prohibit  the  Americana  from 
purchases  of  land  from  them.  The 
first  remark  on  this  pretension 
was,  that  It  ought  never  to  have 
been  made,  or  never  abandoned. 
If  hoomir  and  humanity  towards 
the  Indians  required  it,  our  deser- 
tion of  it  is  an  indelible  disgrace. 
It  is  abandoned.  The  general  words 
of  the  treaty  ai-e  of  no  value,  or 
amount  to  no  more  than  the  Ame- 
ricana were  always  ready  to  grant. 
Having   been   abandoned,   it   can 
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lure  been  made  only  as  a  philan- 
thropic pretext  for  war- 
But,  in  truth,  it  was  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  it  maat  have  been 
fbrescen  that  it  vas  to  be  abati- 
doaed.  It  amounted  to  a  demand 
for  the  cession  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  of  that  territory  which  is 
tlicirs  by  positive  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Over  the  wtiole  of  the 
American  territory,  even  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  Ibrmerly  cliumed  the  rights 
of  sovereignty.  By  the  treaty  of 
iria,  the  United  Sutes  succeeded 
tothe  rights  of  the  British  crown. 
The  Indian  tribes,  who  hunted  in 
variouB  parts  of  that  vast  territory, 
became  vassals  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  been  vassah  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  Foseess- 
cd,  doubtless,  of  the  most  perfect 
right  to  justice  and  humanity;  en- 
titled, like  all  other  men,  to  resist 
oppression;  undisturbed,  in  regu- 
lating their  internal  concerns,  or 
their  ordinary  quarrels  with  each 
other;  rather  to  be  considered  as 
■ubjecta  of  their  own  chiefs,  than 
as  directly  amenable  to  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  territorial 
sovereign;  they  had  still,  in  all 
treaties  respecting  America,  been 
coniidercd  as  vassals  and  depend- 
ents, bound  by  the  stipulations  of 
ihrir  superior  state.  However  un- 
defined this  character  might  be; 
whatever  doubt  nught  be  enter' 
tained  of  the  original  justice  of 
SQch  treaties,  it  was  not  now  for 
Great  Britain  to  deny  the  exist. 
ence  of  rights  which  she  bad  her. 
self  exercised,  and  which  the  had 
solemnly  ceded  to  the  Urn  ted 
States;  andj  once  more,  if  the  In- 
dians were  her  independent  allies, 
it  was  disgraceful  in  the  highest 
degree  to  surrender  them  at  last 
into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  Ne- 

Vol.  I. 


ver  was  a  proposal,  in  &ct,  so  in-' 
human  made  under  pretence  of' 
philanthropy.  The  western  fron-' 
tier  of  North  American  cultiva- 
tion is  the  part  of  the  globe  in 
which  civilization  is  makmg  the 
most  rapid  and  extensive  con- 
quests on  the  wildernesS'  It  is  the  ' 
point  w^ere  the  race  of  men  is 
most  progressive.  To  forbid  the' 
purchase  of  land  from  the  savages, 
is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  man-^ 
kind— 4t  is  to  condemn  one  of  the' 
most  favoured  tracts  of  the  earth 
to  perpetual  sterility,  as  the  hunt- 
ing ground  of  a  few  thousand  sava- 
ges. More  barbarous  than  the  Nor- 
man tyrants,  who  afforested  great' 
tracts  of  arable  land  for  tlieir  sport, ' 
we  attempted  to  stipulate  that  ater- 
ritory  twice  as  great  as  the  British, 
islands  should  be  doomed  tobe  an 
eternal  desert!  'We  laboured  to' 
pi-event  millions  of  millions  of 
freemen,  of  Christians,  of  men' 
of  English  race,  from  coming  into 
existence.  There  never  was  such 
an  attempt  made  by  a  state  to  se- 
cure its  own  dominion  by  desola- 
tion, to  guard  by  deserts  what  they' 
could  not  guaid  by  strength.  To 
perpetuate  the  English  authotity 
in  two  provinces,  the  larger  part, 
of  North  America  was  lor  ever  to 
be  a  wilderness.  The  American 
ministers,  by  their  resistance  to 
so  insolent  and  extravagant  a  de- 
mand, maintained  the  common 
cause  of  civilised  men— ^nd  the 
English,  who  by  advancing  so 
monstrous  a  pretension,  protracted 
the  miseries  and  the  bloodshed  of 
war;  who  had  caused  the  sad  de« 
feat  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
more  disgraceful  victory  of  Wash- 
ington, had  rendered  themselves 
accountable  to  God  and  their  coun-< 
try  for  all  the  accumulation  oC 
evilswhich  markedtbe  last  montliB 
of  an  unfortunate  and  uuuatural 
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war. — For  these  msons,  bn  bear- 
tiljr  concurred  in  the  amendnieDt 
of  hi*  right  hon.  friend. 

Sir  Jamet  Mkckintoth  haviDg 
been  accused  of  Bocrificing  justice 
tVid  humanitf  to  hit  sanguine 
vievB  of  progressive  civilieatioo, 
observed,  in  explanation,  that  if  in 
the  year  ifiOO,  taj  European  pow- 
ers at  war  with  England,  under 
pretence  of  bumanitj  far  the  In- 
dians, and  of  the  iniunice  which 
they  always  snCTeredfrom  Europe- 
ans, bad  compelled  us  to  promise 
by  treaty  that  we  should  make  no 
purchaocs  of  land  from  these  In- 
dians,  the  whole  of  North  Ameri- 
ca would  at  this  day  have  contain- 
ed fifty  thousand  cannibals,  instead 
of  ten  millions  of  British  free- 
men,  who  may  he  numbered  among 
the  most  intelligent)  the  most  mo- 
ral, the  bravest,  and  the  moat  hop- 
M'  of  the  human  race'.  Sentence  of 
desolation  and  barbarism  would 
bave  been  passed  on  t  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  globe.  Our 
ministers,  in  this  proposal,  had 
tried  to  doom  to  the  same  &ie  all 
that  yet  remained  to  he  reclaimed. 


SfieeeA  itf  MdrquU  Wklleslet, 
reafieciing  the  J^egDtiation  for 
Peace  nith  America,  pronounced 
in  the  Britiah  Houte  ^f  Lord*, 
Afirit  13,  1815. 

Marquis  WelUiley  rose,  pursu- 
ant to  notice,  to  lay  before  their 
lordships  the  grounds  of  his  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  .manner  in 
which  the  late  negotiation  with 
America  had  been  conducted.  The 
war  with  America  he  hod  consi- 
dered as  almost  one  of  the  most 
calamitous  events  that  could  be- 
fitll  this  country;  and  when  that 
event  did  unhappily  take  place, 
we  had  at  least  one  consolation, 
that  the  aggression  which  led  to 


It  was  Uielrs  aad  not  ours;  but  we 
had  only  that  one  conaolatioo.  It 
was  a  war  in  which  little  glory 
could  be  acquired  by  success,  in 
whicJi  success  itself  must  be  mix- 
ed with  feelings  which  would  em- 
lutter  any  glory  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  it,  and  in  which  the 
smallest  defeat  would  be  attended 
with  a  disgrace  infinitely  dispra- 
portionate  to  the  highest  advan- 
tages that  could  he  expected  fiwt 
such  a  contesL  Et^aged  in  such  a 
war,  what  was  the  pliun  and  clear 
Gsurse  and  policy  to  be  pursued  t? 
the  government  of  ihu  cauntryl 
To  be  ready  to  seixe  every  oppor- 
tunity to  put  an  end  to  it,^— notto 
omit  even  the  smallest  occasion  of 
bringii^  ^Mut  an  amicable  discus- 
sion to  idlay  that  feeling  <^  irriia* 
tion  in  which  the  wu-  hod  origi- 
nated. Even  supposing  the  war 
had  been  attended  with  the  great- 
est success  on  our  part,  fae  could 
not  conceive  one  object  which 
Great  Britain  could  have,  except 
that  of  poitiB^  an  end  to  it.  Fatally 
deluded  as  mmislers  had  been  t^ 
the  appearance  of  afiairs  in  Eu- 
rope, which  induced  them  to 
change  the  ground  which  they 
had  originally  token,  and  to  rest 
upon  a  point  which  had  never  he- 
fore  been  brought  into  the  discus- 
sion—for that  such  was  the  delu- 
sion under  which  they  acted,  he 
was  convinced— the  question  now 
came  to  be,  what  was  the  course 
which  our  ministera  ought  to  have 
taken?  They  ought  not  to  have 
been  deluded  by  the  fatal  error 
that  their  success  .agatnst  one 
power  ought  to  be  turned  a^inst 
another — b^  the  &tal  error,  that 
instead  of  immediately  and  mag- 
nanimously tnaking  use  of  that 
success  as  the  means  of  bringing 
about  an  amicable  adjustment  m 
differences  with  America,  they 
ought  to  consider  it  as  a  groimd  u 
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rinog  in  their  deftianda  and  org* 
nig  undne  pretensiom.  The  only 
use  of  the  greatest  success  in  the 
case  of  America,  tfould  be  to  en- 
force Boch  demands  as  were  taf 
and  moderate.  Nothing  contd  be 
mure  erroneotts  than  that  pelicjr 
which  wonid  turn  America  from 
views  of  tnternHl  improvement,  of 
commerce,  of  civilizHtion,  and 
from  that  line  of  pursuits  which 
enabled  us,  with  respect  to  that 
country,  togire  fiill  scope  to  those 
great  principles  of  political  econo- 
my by  Which  the  intercourse  of 
the  world  Would  be  most  benefici- 
ally reg:ulated.  It  was  the  clear  and 
manifest  interest  of  both  partitS 
to  cultivate  that  amicable  connec- 
tion resting  on  these  solid  prin- 
dples  which  rendered  tbe  mutual 
advantage  so  important.  The  ef- 
fect of  war  was  to  turn  them  from 
these  views  of  peace  and  internal 
improvement,  to  views  of  a  &r 
di^rcnt  and  less  beneficial  nature. 
A  state  of  war  would  naturally 
lead  that  rising  community  to 
look  to  the  fiirmation  of  a  great 
military,  and  even  a  naval  power, 
to  be  turned  against  the  parent 
from  which  that  coitamunity  is- 
sued. After  a  long  continued  wari 
peace  would  leave  us  in  a  condi- 
tion, with  respect  to  that  country, 
very  different  from  that  in  which 
we  before  stood;  for  if  America 
did  becomea  greatmititary  power, 
she  would  mix  herself  with  the 
disputes  and  arrangements  of  all 
the  civilized  world,  and  this  coun- 
try would  find  a  rival  springing 
up  in  that  people  which  had  issued 
from  its  bosom;  The  pursuits  of 
commerce  and  peace,  and  internal 
improvement)  might  be  then  but 
secondary  concerns;  and  the  great 
object  would  be  to  cultivate  and 
establish  a  great  military  and  na- 
val power  to  act  even  on  our  fron- 
tiers, as  they  had  in  iact  done  by 


their  naval  exertions  on  the  lakes, 
about  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 
This  was  the  view  in  which  our 
ministers  ought  to  have  considered 
the  subject.  The  great  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  they  should 
have  acted,  was  to  turn  America 
from  this  f^tal  policy,  as  adverse 
to  the  real  interests  of  America  as 
to  those  of  this  country;  and  to 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
the  fatal  contest  into  which  we 
had  been  unfortunately  driven,  to 
an  amicable  conclusion.  He  assu- 
red the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  it 
would  give  him  great  satisfiiction 
if  he  could  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  ministers  had  carried 
on  the  war,  or  the  principlesupon 
which  they  appeared  to  have  con- 
ducted the  negotiation.  It  was  not 
on  this  day  that  he  need  argue, 
that  peace,  merely  as  such,  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  subject  or 
ground  of  solid  satis&ction.  It  wab 
the  situation  in  which  peace  ought 
to  place  us,  that  formed  the  only 
soUd  ground  of  satisfaction.  This 
principle  had  ticen  amply  recogni- 
sed and  acted  upon  by  this  coun- 
try with  respect  to  other  quarters. 
Peace— mere  peace— had  been  of- 
fered, but  rejected  by  their  lord- 
ships and  the  nadon.  It  was  not^ 
therefore,  the  mere  circumstance 
that  peace  had  been  concluded— 
it  was  not  the  mere  words  or  as- 
pect of  the  treaty  that  ought  to 
decide  their  lordships  to  approve 
of  it,  if  it  could  he  shown  from  in- 
formation and  documents  indispu- 
table, that  the  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded under  circamstances  in 
which  neither  honour  nor  security- 
bad  been  provided  for. 

In  discussing  this  question,  their 
lordships  had  to  consider  what  had 
been  done  to  bring  the  war  to  k 
termination.  It  would  be  recollect- 
ed, that  soon  after  the  war  broke 
out,  two  propositions  were  made 
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for  an  anniaticet  ud  a  diacuasioo 
bf  ibc  points  in  diipute  in  the  mean 
time.  He  did  not  bUme  miniaten 
for  their  conduct  on  tliM  occauoo, 
being  perhaps  of  opinion,  that  the 
carrying  <»  ncgotiatians  for  peace 
during  an  armistice,  was  geoerallf 
an  imprudent  course  of  proceed- 
ing;  but  he  only  vished  to  call 
their  lordships'  attentiiHi  to  this 
fact, — that  at  that  time  there  was 
DO  expression  of  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  alter  the  grounds  of  dispute; 
and  that  vith  respect  to  the  im- 
pressment of  seamen,  a  wish  was 
expressed  to  come  to  a  full  and 
fair  discusuoD,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  form  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment on  that  difficult  and  arduous 
subject.  The  next  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  view  of  the  question 
which  he  had  stated,  was  the  pro- 
posed mediation  of  Russia,  and  he 
had  never  jet  been  able  to  discover 
wb]r  that  mediation  bad  not  been 
accepted.  Their  lordships  were 
aware  that  the  business  of  a  media- 
tor was  merely  to  bring  the  parties 
•  together  for  the  purpose  of  ami- 
cable discussion.  The  buunesa  of 
an  arbitrator  was  no  doubt  difiier- 
cnt,  and  perhaps  vilh  respect  U 
our  maritime  rights,  the  emperor 
of  Russia  might  not  have  been  the 
most  proper  arbitrator,  supponng 
we  had  been  disposed  to  admit  of 
any  arbitration  on  that  head;  for, 
essential  as  these  rights  were  to 
this  country,  yet  they  were  not, 
jKrhaps,  more  popular  with  some 
naiions  in  Europe,  than  they  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  the  emperor  of  Russia's  me- 
diation was  not  accepted.  Yet  at 
lust,  in  a  (luestion  ^xnit  territory) 
in  which  the  dignity  and  honour 
of  a  country  might  be  as  much 
involved  as  in  any  question  what- 
lever,  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
though  not  accepted  as  amediiaor, 
was  to  be  the   artutrator.  With 
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respect  to  the  empwor  i^  Rnada, 

however,  there  was  no  cbaractec 
existing  at  the  present  day,  no  cha- 
racter  recorded  in  history,  vtiich 
more  commanded  bia  respect,  his 
admiration,  and,  as  &r  as  the  eX' 
pression  might  be  used  as  to  the 
sovereign  of  anMber  coimtry,  his 
affection,  than  that  great  monarch; 
but  he  rather  imagined  that  the 
mediation  was  refused,  because  at 
that  moment  a  notion  had  arisen 
some  where,  that  as  America  had 
been  the  a^ressor,  the  contest 
ought  not  to  be  brought  to  a  close 
without  some  measure  of  revenge, 
without  some  punishment  for  her 
indiscretion— Ulan  which  a  more 
unwise  and  destnictive  sentiment 
could  not  be  conceived.  After  the 
refusal  of  the  medtaticm  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  a  proposal  wss 
made  for  a  direct  negotiation.  To 
that  proposal,  he  had  no  objectioa; 
it  was  in  every  respect  proper,  if 
it  was  right  to  have  rejected  the 
offer  in  the  first  instance.  But  after 
this  proposal  was  accepted,  yibtt 
was  done?  The  American  com- 
missioners arrived  at  Gottenbui^h, 
from  whence  they  pi^eded  to 
Ghent,,  two  months  before  our 
commissioners  were  sent  to  meet 
ihem.  He  would  allow  that,  in  or- 
dinary cases,  this  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  little  importance;  but  in  the 
teeth  of  a  war,  and  of  a  war  so 
conducted,  who  could  undenake 
to  calculate  the  consequences  that 
might  ensue?  It  had  been  said  that 
the  transaction  at  Washington 
could  not  have  been  prevented, 
even  if  peace  had  been  made  on  the 
first  day  the  commissioners  met; 
but  might  it  not  have  been  pre- 
vented if  they  had  met  beforef 

He  would  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  state  of  Europe 
at  that  time.  A  series  of  glorious 
successes  had  attended  the  arms 
of  his  majesty  and  of  the  allies. 
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We  Ind  GODclud«d  pe«ce  at  Paris; 
uid,  Img  before  that  event,  it  kp- 
pewed  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
retult  must  be  favounble  to  the 
objects  for  which  ve  were  con- 
tending;. This  country  might  then 
have  met  America  with  a  great 
artillery  of  character,  and  then 
vat  the  time  to  have  come  for- 
ward with  powerful  strength  and 
moderate  demands.  But,  instead  of 
taking  any  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tkw  in  which  we  atood,  ws  sent  a 
paltry  force  of  nine  thousand  men 
irom  Bordeaux,  utd  by  an  eipedi- 
cot  the  most  preposterous,  endea- 
voured to  supply  Uie  want  of  mili- 
tary strength,  by  the  force  and 
magnitude  of  our  diplomatic  de- 
mands. He  would  ctmtend  that  the 
iDBtnicdona  sent  by  the  American 
government  to  its  commissionera, 
were  such  as  to  admit  of  peace. 
On  one  branch,  it  was  true,  they 
liad  DO  instructicms.  They  were 
not  authorised  to  cede  territory,  or 
to  negoiiate  Indian  pacification. 
Tb^  thought  it  could  never  have 
entered  the  beads  of  the  negotia- 
tors at  Ghent  to  tiave  made  the 
firstdemand)  or  to  have  introduced 
the  second,,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  introduced,  under  an  idea  of 
altering  the  relations  of  the  In- 
diuH  towards  the  American  states. 
This  was  the  undoubted  reason 
why  they  had  no  instructions  upon 
these  points.  There  was  an  extra- 
ordinary fact  connected  with  this 
lubJBct,  that  was  amusing,  if  one 
could  be  amused  in  contemplating 
those  transactions— that  while  our 
negotiations  for  the  peace  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Indian  nations 
were  going  on,  a  peace  was  actu- 
ally concluded  by  Mr.  Madison 
with  many  of  them,  one  of  the 
terms  of  which  was,  that  they 
should  enter  again  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  The 
noble  earl  opposite,  (Liverpool)  ap- 


peared by  his  gestures  to  contra- 
dict what  t>e  had  said,  hut  he  spoke 
on  th«  authority  of  the  existing 
documents.  In  this  manner  the 
negotiation  commenced.  Our  first 
proposititm  was  one  tbat  never 
was  before  suggested,  with  a  view 
to  peace  or  war,  or  even  as  a  mat- 
ter of  qteculation  and  argnmenL 
We  demanded  a  cession  of  terri* 
tory,  on  the  ground  tbat  it  formed 
the  naural  lunit  of  Canada.  This 
territory  included  the  whole  of 
the  lakes,  and  a  brge  strip  of 
ground  on  the  other  ude.  It  was 
accompanied  with  a  further  con- 
dition, that  they  should  build  no 
fortresses  on  the  hanks  of  the 
lakes,  nor  adopt  those  measures 
which  were  necessary  to  protect 
their  commerce  against  the  Iiv< 
dians.  On  the  subject  of  natural 
limits,  he  could  not  help  amnsing 
himselfwithinquiringfromwhence 
the  doctrine  had  issued.  He  re- 
membered it  was  once  introduced 
by  the  fiimous  Mr.  Anacharua 
Clootz,  the  orator  of  the  human 
race,  who,  in  a  book  called  »  Re- 
volutionary Oiplomatics,"  had  de- 
scribed the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees^ 
the  Ocean,  and  the  Rhine,  as  the 
natural  limita  of  France.  He  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  after  we  bad 
conquered  the  French  revoIutioOr 
and  carried  our  arms  into  Paris, 
this  doctrine  should  be  revived  by 
a  secretary  of  state,  and  applied  to 
America.  But  was  this  done  in  the 
time  of  our  strength?  Was  the 
demand  insisted  on  in  s  command- 
ing attitude!  No  such  thing;  we 
approached  injbrmd  fiaujieriti  we 
laid  the  British  crown  at  the  foot 
of  the  American  president,  and 
besought  that  to  us,  the  weaker 
parly,  he  would  afford  that  securi- 
ty which  we  knew  to  be  necessary 
to  defend  us  against  his  preten- 
sions. And  what  was  the  security 
we  asketlf  That  he  should  aban- 
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don  Bll  nuns  of  dofeMcc.  Agda, 
whan  w*  wvre  lAed  by  tlw  Atte- 
ricaai,  wbf  dM  «»  briag  ibrwanl 
tlm  dcmud  at  «  momem  wben 
«e  pMftsMd  to  bo  tfegotiating  In 
the  apiric  of  peace-'  Our  waawtt 
w»ti  because  four  ambition  is  ao 
OBbtiMMled.  What  «oahl  be  ex- 
peoud  after  thiri  WeaetHp  aion* 
•tram,  egregioti»,  md  nnreasoii- 
able  deroands,  aod  jnatified  tbem 
bf  tfae  BtntHtion  of  that  p«>^  BpoD 
wbom  we  made  them.  Wben  the 
quoitioa  was  Mkedt  "  I*  (bit  ■ 
MM  fua  nmf"  the  asawer  that  fid- 
knred  waS)  pwbapB)  tfae  ibou  ex- 
traordinary that  was  ever  given  by 
a  set  of  diplematisti — **  We  yriU 
aottell  fou  whether  it  is  or  no^— 
We  have  already  given  jrou  one 
aitte  fuS  nen— 4uid,  nntil  that  it 
decided)  we  will  not  give  you  any 
infbnnation  as  to  another."  But 
tfais  pMnt,  in  whatever  way  consi- 
dered) whether  at  a  *ine  gud  nsn 
W  not)  wa«  completely  rejectedr- 
imtttempt  wgs  ultimately  made  to 
hmst  on  it~it  formed  no  part  oT 
the  preeent  treaty.  New,  be  would 
•ik,  was  it  necevsary  to  insist  on 
this  pmnt?  If  it  was,  what  security 
coUld  be  found  in  a  treaty  which 
did  not  contain  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject? The  ground  on  which  you 
called  for  it  wb6,  not  your  strength, 
but  your  weakness.  You  stated 
that  a  mutual  possession  of  Uie 
lakes  prodnced  additional  danger 
in  war,  tutd  formed  a  perpetual 
aouroe  of  disagreement  in  peace, 
and  you  inidsied  on  additional  se- 
curity—whether as  a  wine  qui  mm 
«r  not,  the  noble  marquis  did  not 
pretend  to  say,  since  it  was  a  nwt- 
(er  very  difficult  to  be  unravelled. 
He  had,  however,  been  informed, 
tliat  it  never  was  intended  to  is- 
siu  on  this  preposition,  as  a  tine 
gild  nan — but  that  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  grand  display  of  diploma- 
tic address,  to  demand  more  at 


fim  thm  wooU  dtioMMly  be  in* 
risted  oo.  In  coriiitlMity  with  Ifaib 
ptinciplo,  the  comAiissieBenr  cMf 
aeived  it  to  be  wise  end  pradent  td 
ask  more,  m  the  eonmwnGement 
of  the  oegotiatim,  th«i  in  the  bt* 
ter  end  they  cenceived  it  proper  te 
adbers  i».  Asion^  wme  ncgetia* 
ten,  of  remote  tmies,  Ihh  pim> 
oijde  was  certainly  aeted  en.  An^ 
with  reference  to  tb«r  conduct, 
tbe  negodatioD  of  the  [ffesent 
treaty  resembled,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, many  of  the  proceedmgs  he 
had  recently  aeen.  Every  prece- 
dent was  adopted,  aa  if  it  were  the 
offspring  <^  some  sacred  decttine 
— ^nd,  it  was  here  supposed,  titat 
if  persons,  at  a  former  period,  had 
ultimately  taken  4e8s  than  tbey  at 
first  demanded,  that,  therefore,  in 
all  cases,  it  was  proper  to  ask  for 
more  than,  if  resisted,  you  wooM 
deem  it  necessary  to  take.  But 
here  he  would  observe,  that  iosin- 
eerity  must,  generally,  be  the  ba- 
sis of  such  conduct— that  inuncc- 
rity  was  unworthy  of  all  public 
councils— and  he  deured  tu  abjure 
a  participation  tn  any  such  feelings 
or  principles.  It  was  true,  indeed 
that  occasions  might  occurs  ^ 
which  it  was  reqi^inte,  while  treat- 
ing, to  make  demands  which  it 
was  not  intended  to  insist  uponj 
but  the  circumstances  inriting  this 
course  were  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  none  but  cases  of  an  cKtraor- 
dinary  description  could  call  for, 
or  justify  it.  In  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  he  contonded,  that  should 
have  been  stated  at  first,  which  it 
was  intended  to  have  been  abided 
by  at  last.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
in  which  the  system  of  making  a 
great  demand,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceding from  it,  was  inapplicable  to 
the  circumstances  under  which.it 
was  resorted  to,  that  case  was  the 
present.  A  gloiious  career  of  suc- 
cess in  war>— a  Img  series  of  ad- 
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nnUge^^-tiwu  might  induce  a 
natiun  to  look  br  a  psace  c:errM- 
pondest  witb  the  exertiona  that 
bad  faeeD  made,  and  the  aucccsaea 
that  had  been  achieTed.  But  even 
here,  it  was  neither  jun  nor  trlac, 
to  demand  that  whiich)  according 
to  the  law  of  nationa,  it  waa  moat 
improper  to  aeek.  It  waa  sot  right, 
under  anjr  circuButancea,  to  aak 
for  the  poaaeasionof  that,  which  a 
state  muat  deem  eaaential  to  ita 
bonoar,  ita  accuriif,  and  its  inde- 
pendence. On  thia  principle,  he 
arraigiiad  the  daaand  with  teapeci 
to  the  military  poaaeasion  of  the 
lakea,  both  on  the  ground  of  po- 
licy and  of  juatice.  He  denied  that 
it  was  itecesaarf  lor  the  asourity 
<rf  our  poweaaions  to  deipand  rach 
a  conceasion.  He  thangbt  the  ef- 
fixt  to  obtain  thia  boon  wsa  made 
Id  a  manner  tliat  ought  to  cover 
with  abame  tfaose  who  ttderated  itj 
fiv  the  majea^  of  England  was 
placed,  SB  a  suppliant,  at  the  foot 
of  the  present  of  the  United 
Sutes-  And,  he  thought,  that  tfaoae 
vhq  permitted  the  demands,  ge- 
qersl^,  ought  to  be  puniahedi  for 
countenandn^  a  apiiit  ol  aggran- 
dizemeoit  agaioat  wUch  this  coan> 
try  had  been  sa  long  cootcndkg. 
It  wsa,  he  conceired,  in  die  high- 
est dqgree  iraprtdent,  impolitic, 
and  unirtse,  to  tell  Atnerka,  at 
the  outset  of  the  negotiations, 
that  if  certam  points  were  not 
conceded  to  ua,  there  wai  no  aecu- 
nty  for  our  dotniniiMia,  in  that 
qowter  of  the  world.  He  was  as- 
tonished that  America  should  have 
betm  called  upon  to  submit  to  the 
claim  that  was  mmdej  a  claim  which 
^e  could  not  have  recognised, 
without  degrading  her  national 
honour,  and  sacnficing  her  na- 
tional intercate.  No  country  had  a 
right  to  make  such  a  demand  on 
another. 

The  next  question  waa,  that  of 


the  Indian  boundarr~aDd  kere  It 
was  neceaaary  to  examine  «a  what 
ground  tfaat  quMtioo  rested.  Bf 
the  treaty  of  iris,  which  catab- 
lished  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, between  the  tenitoties  of 
the  United  Stales,  aitd  ihote  <^ 
Great  Britain,  in  America,  was  to 
be  drawn  through  the  ceMre  at 
the  lakca  of  the  woods,  and  was  ta 
be  terminated  by  a  line  contimied 
from  the  lakes  of  the  woods  to 
the  Missiauppi.  It  so  happened) 
that  a  line  thus  drawn,  would  nqt 
hare  proceeded  due  west,  as  waa 
stipulated — but  that,  to  define  it, 
it  ought  to  be  drawn  almost  80utli> 
east.  But  tbe  stipulations  of  thai 
treaty,  thus  defiubg  the  boundary 
of  the  United  Statea,  gave  to  the 
new  goTemment  the  same  right 
and  control  over  the  various  pla- 
ces within  the  stated  boundaries, 
aa  had  before  been  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain.  Within  those  boun- 
daries many  Indian  tribes  residedi 
and  it  was  the  policy  of  tbe  UniteA 
Statea  to  encourage  amongst  them 
kslMts  of  eiritizalimi.  By  tbe  pro- 
ctamation  of  hia  present  majesty, 
laiued  in  176S,  all  prirste  indivi- 
duala  were  prevented  from  pur> 
chasing  any  of  the  lands  appnH 
priated  to  the  uie  of  the  Indiana. 
But  it  waa  provided,  that  i^  under 
any  peculiar  circumatances,  the 
IndiMia  Ih^selves  were  anxious 
to  dispose  of  those  grounds,  thatr 
they  should  be  purchased  for  ib» 
crown.  By  the  treaty  cf  1783,  the 
Fiill  rights,  formerly  possessed  by 
tbe  king  of  Great  Britidn,  over 
certain  parts  of  the  American  ter- 
ritory, were  fiiUy  and  com|detely 
vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  How,  then,  could 
this  government,  with  any  degree 
of  juntice,  call  for  a  new  boundary 
for  the  Indiana,  when,  in  fact,  all 
power    and    contr<ri    respecting 
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them  hmd  been  long  before  given 
op?  Far  be  Tould  contend,  that  bU 
the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States 
hf  tbe  treaty  of  IT83,  was  within 
tbnr  soTereigntf)  u  completely  as 
it  bed  before  been  within  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  kingof  England. 
And  here  he  begged  leave  to  make 
one  observation,  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  the  Indianv  in 
waTi  To  make  them  instrumenta 
of  vengeance,  was  one  of  the  most 
dntadral  aysteras  that  ever  tbe 
spirit  of  man,  directed  to  a  mis- 
chievous and  cruel  object,  coald 
possibly  devise.  He  must  suppose 
it  to  arise  from  necessity;  but  it 
was  a  fatal  necessity.  This  neces- 
sity had  already  awaked  the  Mten- 
lion  of  the  house;  it  had,  in  its 
eariiest  state,  awaked  the  eloquent 
indignation  of  the  wisest  and  most 
eloquent  statesman  that  ever 
charmed  that  house, — the  great 
eari  of  Chatham.  The  noble  mar- 
quis said,  he  should  have  rejoiced 
to  have  seen  the  practice  at  once 
done  away.  It  would  have  been 
with  him  almost  like  a  second  abo- 
fition  of  tbe  slave  trade.  He  should 
have  been  rejoiced  if  we  had  clo- 
sed at  once  with  that  proposal  of 
Ae  commissioners,  never  to  em- 
^y  tbe  Indians  ^gain.  But  did  the 
noble  lord  forget  that  this  territoiy 
which  he  claimed  for  his  indepen- 
dent IiMlians,  was  actually  divided 
into  American  states— ttuU  it  ac- 
tually sent  members  to  congress 
—that  it  was  pledged  for  a  share 
of  the  nadonal  debt?— And  was  it 
to  be  expected,  that  they  would 
eiHHent  to  give  a  boundary  thus 
out  of  their  own  bosom,  against 
themselves?  But  the  American 
govemmeat  had  made  frequent 
treaties  with  them,  undoubtedly; 
and  ao  had  we  done;  but  we  had 
not,  therefore,  relinquished  the 
ftiU  possession  of  our  sovereignty. 
The  &ct  was,  that  however  the 


Americans  might  haVe  been  ditn 
gusted  by  the  demands  of  our  ne- 
gotiators, tbe  treaty  restored  things 
to  exactly  the  same  state  in  whidt 
diev  were  before.  He  bad  also  to 
notice  another  moat  carious  inti- 
mation on  our  part.  Ministers 
thought  proper  to  propose,  as  it' 
seemed  to  them  desirable  to  midn- 
tain  the  excellent  state  of  society 
which  existed  among  the  Indians, 
that  the  Americans  should  assent, 
never  to  purchase  any  lands  t^ 
their  Indians,  while  we  did  the 
same  with  regard  to  ours:  that 
the  Indians  should  only  dispose  of 
their  lands  to  a  third  party.  Who 
was  this  third  party?  Was  it 
France? 

All  theae  propositions  were  said 
to  be  grounded  on  the  necesrity  of' 
checking  a  spirit  of  aggrandise- 
ment on  the  part  of  Amoricat  but 
what  were  their  effects  on  the 
public  mind  when  they  reached 
America?  It  was  welt  known  that 
there  prevailed  amcmg  a  nnmcrOuB 
party  in  that  country,  a  strong' 
sentiment  that  the  war  vrith  En* 
gland,  if  not  absolutely  tinjust  in 
its  ori^n,  was  at  least  impolitic 
and  unnecessary.  The  whole  na- 
tbn  had  also  begun  to  feel  its  dis* 
astroHS  eflects,  and  would  have 
baited  with  pleasure  any  really  pa- 
cific prepoaals;  but  when  these 
propositions  arrived,  their  tenden- 
cy was  the  very  reverse  of  accele- 
rating a  peace.  The  noMe  lord  had, 
indeed,  blamed  the  president  fbr 
^ving  them  puUicity  during  pend- 
ingnegotiations;  but  the  American 
negotiatmv  declared  in  their  dis- 
patch, that  they  thought  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  at  an  end;  and  he 
believed  that  the  noble  lord,  who 
was  so  niggardly  in  tbe  production 
of  papers,  had  he  been  situated  as 
the  president  was,  would  immedi- 
ately have  submitted  to  parliament' 
such  claims  of  an  enemy,  with 
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tbe  view  of  arousiog  any  flagging 
spirit  of  hosliiit]'  io  tbe  countrjr. 
The  effect  of  the  proposals  was 
instantaneouB  in  America;  the  de- 
terminaEion  to  resist  them  was 
unanimous  and  strong  to  a.  de- 
gree almost  incredible  under  a 
government  so  constituted.  They 
excited  a  general  military  Bpirit; 
means  were  adopted  for  raising 
an  efficient  army,  and  attention  bad 
been  paid  to  the  formation  of  a 
navy  on  a  regular  systematic  plan, 
vhich  no  man  in  this  country 
GOuM  look  forward  to  but  with 
the  deepest  regret.  If  the  propo- 
saJs  were  urged  insincerely,  there 
was  no  degree  of  criminality  too 
high  which  did  not  attach  lo  mi- 
nisters: if  they  were  sincere  in 
their  apprehensions  of  American 
&mbition,  it  remained  for  them  to 
show  bow  the  engagements  at  last 
entered  into,  were  either  honoutft- 
ble  and  safe. 

The  noble  marquis  next  advert- 
ed to  the  mode  in  which  tbe  war 
had  been  prosecuted.  He  deeply 
lamented  that  it  had  ever  been 
thought  right  to  conduct  the  war 
on  a  system  of  predatory  incur- 
uon.  The  true  way  would  have 
been  to  apply  the  massy  strength 
fd  this  great  naval  and  military 
country  on  some  centrd  point, 
where  it  might  hUve  commanded 
success,  Instead  of  producing  more 
irritation.  There  was  one  point 
which  required  illustration,  and 
that  was  the  allegation  that  some 
of  our  officers  had  excited  the 
negro  slaves  of  Virginia  to  rise 
upon  their  masters.  Another  point 
was  the  fatal  transaction  at  Wash- 
ington. Ab  an  attack  on  the  naval 
arsenal  and  depot  of  the  enemy, 
Uie  plan  was  wise,  and  conducted 
with  ungular  ability  and  vigour; 
but  he  never  could  contemplate, 
without  pain,  the  destruction  of 
buildings  entirely  devoted  to  paci- 
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fic  purposes,  end  some  of  them  tb' 
those  of  the  arts.  The. defence  set 
up  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  re> 
taliation;  but  he  must  condemn 
tbe  principle.  Retaliation  was  of 
two  kinds—defensive  or  vindict- 
ive. Tbe  former  might  be  employ- 
ed when  necessary  for  aelf-protec- 
tion;  but  the  latter  went  to  consi- 
der vengeance  as  a  duty:. it  was  to 
reverse  the  Christian  principle, 
and  substitute  instead  of  it,  that 
you  should  do  unto  others  as  they 
have  done  unto  you. 

But  the  charge  of  unbounded 
ambition  wasbroughtagainat  Ame- 
rica,. This  was  discoverable,  it  was 
said,  in  ber  attacking  Canada,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war; 
as  if,  because  she  gave  it  out  to  be 
a  war  for  ber  maritime  rigbta,  ahe- 
was  bound  to  confine  it  to  the 
ocean,  where  you  were  strong,  and 
she  was  weak.  America  might 
think  that  the  best  way  of  con- 
ducting a  war  even  for  maritime 
rights,  was  by  attacking  Canada* 
where  ministers  had  confessed 
that  we  were  weak.  But  the  Ame- 
rican goTcmment  never  made  Ca- 
nada a  point  in  the  negotialjui, 
and  nothing  could  be  drawn  from 
the  proclamation  of  an  invading 
general,  which  he  believed  was 
afterwards  disowned  by  his  gov- 
ernment. Another  charge  was* 
that  she  manifested  an  encroaching 
spirit,  agunst  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard,  by  her  acquieition 
of  Louisiana,  an  event  that  took 
place  not  less  than  eleven  years 
ago.  That  transaction  simply  ori- 
ginated in  this,— ibat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  transfer  of  Louisia- 
na to  France  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, the  Americans  were 
dreadfully  alarmed  lest  they  should 
have  Bonajiarte  and  the  French  as 
a  perpetual  blister  on  their  backs. 
Their  alarm  was  not  without  rea- 
son; for  no  sooner  bad  Bonaparte 
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abtWBed  the  tnnafsr,  than  he  rc- 
&iBe4  to  the  Amcricaha  their  de- 
pot at  NcwOrleans,  which  «u 
absolutely  essential  to  the  whole 
tbeir  north-western  trade.  Thus 
Ktuated,  the^  eagerly  purchased 
Louiuanat  but  so  litde  was  their 
Burcbase  considered  a  ground  of 
jealousy  at  the  time,  that  our  mi- 
Bister,  in  a  leU^  to  Mr.  Rufus 
(ing,  the  then  American  MBbaar 
wdorin  this  country,  ccHigratulated 
him  on  the  acqui«tioDi  as  favoura- 
ble to  the  interesu  of  beih  £oud' 
tries.  It  was  therefore  moM  extra- 
erdiuarr,  that  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  should  now  be  stt  for- 
vard  as  an  outrageous  act  of  ag- 
grandiscBieat.  But  it  was  said,  that 
^e  protest  of  Spain  against  its 
occupation  liad  been  studiously 
•oncealed.  That  protest,  however) 
nertainlf  was  witbdrawn;  at  least 
'  it  was  so  stated  in  a  speech  of  the 
American  pre^dent  ta  congress  in 
LS04.  Bttt,  supposing  the  whole 
^legatlan  true,  was  it  wise  orpru- 
dest  to  bring  it  forward  now,  when 
tbe  measure  had  been  acquiesced 
in  for  the  last  eleven  years?  The 
^ext  ground  of  charge  was  the 
^e^on  of  West  Florida.  Ouriag 
^»  progress  of  the  Spanish  re- 
TClaliDn,  Flwida  was  divided  into 
various  factions,  struggling  for  the 
supremacy.  The  American  gov- 
frnmeu  iatcr&red,  impr^>erly, 
he  thoi^t,  and  occupied  the 
province,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  it  from 
fitUing  into  handa  that  might  be 
daagraont  as  neighbours.  They  de- 
clared at  the  same  time  that  they 
bad  no  intendui  of  permuient  oc- 
cupancy. We  ourselves  had  re- 
cently dcme  the  very  same  thing, 
liy  occupying  a  part  of  West  Flo- 
uda,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
war  on  the  United  States.  Was 
this  temporary  occupation  to  be 
held  as  a  proof  of  our  desire  of 


Bi^ratidissnmt?  C«idd  atqF  ilBpnT 
denoe  be  co  monstrous,  as  during 
B  negotia^on  to  produce  such  ar- 
ticles of  charge  as  (haaa  were! 
The  last  ground  on  wbioh  th* 
charge  ef  ambititm  was  fooade^ 
was  the  spirit  of  encroachment  the 
Amtricus  had  dii)riayed  in  pu* 
chasing  Indian  lands.  But  ttus  wat 
the  system  of  extending  their  cut 
tivstion  which  the  Americans  had 
always  pursued,  and  this  was  tb« 
system  which  we  oureelvw  pur- 
sued in  Canada. 

The  noble  mw4uis  next  pn* 
ceedcd  to  make  a  variety  gf  iti 
marks  on  tbe  negotiations  reqxct 
ing  the  boundartee  en  the  Canada 
line.  He  (^served,  that  in  bis  o^ 
nton,  the  American  cemniasionert 
bad  shown  the  meat  astonishiflg 
superiority  over  the  Biitiah  dor 
ring  the  whole  <^  the  correqMKr 
dence.  The  noble  earl  oppout* 
probably  felt  sore  at  this  ohaerva' 
tim;  as  be  (lord  W.)  had  Ikde 
doubt  that  tbe  British  pikers  wc» 
communicated  frtHB  the  ctMomoi 
fund  of  ministers  in  tlus  cewtry. 
Tbe  results  of  the  pndoBged  at* 
gotiation  had  been  dreadful;  asd 
when  tbe  trea^  itself  ^fieaied) 
it  contained  really  nothing  buttlM 
sessatioD  of  hostilities.  No  oH 
point  had  been  settled.  Having 
considered  what  the  traaty  did  Wr 
dude,  he  shmld  now  advert  W 
what  it  did  not  include.  It  dsf 
cribed  no  boundary  line  from  lake 
Superior  to  the  MiaaisBippii  it 
stipulated  Ibr  no  direct  connnuF 
nication  between  Halifax  andQue- 
hecv  the  islands  of  Pasaamaquaddgr 
were  to  be  the  subject  of  bo  di^ 
cretioQ  at  all,  and  they  were  refer- 
red to  the  arbitration  of  the  aa»- 
peror  of  Russia.  Above  all,  it  can* 
taiaed  not  one  word  respectkig  tha 
original  canaes  of  the  war,  or  the 
maritime  rights  in  ctHitcntion  be- 
tween the  two  countiwBt  He  knew 
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that  b^  some  tiiis  amiHiaii  bad 
been  called  an  effort  of  extraordi- 
nary wiadom;  and  it  vas  thougbt 
much  wtBcr  to  leave  those  rights 
upon  the  general  principles  of 
pnMic  law.  The  American  com- 
TDimonera  had  offered  qb  a  peace 
Which  should  inchidc  the  pacifica* 
tlon  of  the  Indiani)  and  proposed 
to  open  an  amicable  ncgotiatian 
Sir  the  purpose  of  fbrmin^  such 
an  arrangemem  as  should  protect 
usfrom  tbe  miseries  of  an  Ame> 
rican  war,  in  the  event  of  a  ra- 
newal  of  oar  war  with  other  pow- 
drs.  Tbe  time  that  should  have 
been  spent  in  discussing  these  im- 
portant rights,  had  been  squander^ 
ed  in  bondfing  about  impuMticms 
of  a  deaire  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement. Tbe  question,  because 
it  waB  intricate)  was  not  insolubte, 
itt  incapable  of  adjaatmcni,  or  tA 
be  fied  from.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
principle  of  tbe  miuisterB  of  this 
i»j,  that  because  questions  requi- 
red grest  application,  and  zeal, 
and  rigour,  and  diligence,  they 
mre  to  be  shrunk  from.  To  leave 
•ndi  a  question  as  this  to  the  de- 
cirim  of  public  law,  was  to  leave 
h  U)  tiie  appeal  of  tbe  sword.  If 
there  were  no  other  reason  for  the 
^sent  moticHi,  he  trasted  their 
hndsbips  would  support  it,  in  or- 
der to  bare  this  question  set  at 
test.  He  bad  never  heard  that 
America  had  disputed  his  majes- 
ty's maritime  rights  ["Yes,"  from 
■fte  mimatry.J  He  understood  that 
lilt  only  asserted  tbe  extreme  dif- 
ficQhy  of  applying  them  to  the  re- 
tatife  situations  of  their  ships  and 
rights.  If  they  did  dispdte  the  right 
in  question,'  did  mimsters  hope  by 
tearing  it  untoucbnl,  to  prevent 
wri  There  was  no  question  but  in 
tint  case  iTe  should  very  soon  be 
at  war  abeut  it.  It  was,  therefore, 
-tbat  he  thought  the  treaty  defect- 
ive: wbKever  of  stAstmce  it  con- 


tained might  have  been  arrangdl 
in  less  time,  and  there  had  been 
time  enough  to  put  these  impot> 
tern  subjects  into  aerae  shape. 

The  noble  marquis  only  requU 
red  the  house  to  say  whether  be 
bad  not  laid  before  their  lordships 
sufficient  groonds  to  warrant  them 
in  desiring  to  have  the  }nperspro> 
doced,  to  enable  them  to  exercisB 
their  own  judgment  on  the  case) 
and  give  such  counsel  tolbeprine* 
regent  as  should  seem  to  them 
best  founded  in  jaitice  and  policy;. 
He  had  argued  this  case  as  it  if 
were  above  the  rttle  of  precedent, 
and  he  wished  to  keep  it  so:  it  had 
ae  peculiar  a  character,  that  ift) 
established  rule  could  be  applied 
to  it;  for  where,  he  would  ask,  vras 
the  treaty  ever  before  seen  which 
contained  no  article  whatever  up(- 
on  the  prant  wbich  had  been  Gnt 
insisted  on,  and  which  was  so  well 
put  in  the  prince  regent's  firK 
declaration  of  the  grounds  of  war? 
— ^  state  paper  which  he  felt  hap- 
py to  compliment  for  ability  and 
justice.^The  treaty  contained  na>- 
thing  of  tbe  points  then  insisted 
upon,  nor  did  it  even  refer  to  the 
original  causes  of  war.  If  the  ques- 
tion of  precedent  were  argued  on 
the  other  side,  he  was  preparal 
with  very  excellent  precedents  for 
bis  motion  for  granting  papers  af- 
ter tbe  concluHon  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  of  which  the  cimmrstances 
were  as  nearly  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent as  possible.  There  was  one 
more  ground  on  which  the  pre- 
sent motion  would  be  irrcustible. 
Although  there  might  be  many 
cases,  in  which,  after  the  concla- 
sion  of  peace,  the  partieuhirs  of 
tbe  negotbtion  had  better  be 
concealul  under  tbe  mysterious 
veil  of  diplomacy,  yet  much  -of 
the  correspondence  on  thia  treaty 
had  already  been  before  America, 
and  had  there  the  effect  sEhealir^ 
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divisions  among  the  proTinces,  of 
actually  rhangiDg  the  character  of 
the  government  from  commerual 
to  military,  and  of  disposing  the 
nation  to  make  the  greatest  exer- 
tions for  ttie  purpose  of  raising  a 
tremendous  navy.  It  was,  there- 
fore, important  for  us  to  show  to 
the  American  government  the  mo- 
deration of«ur  views,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  our  intentions  towards  her, 
and  that  our  object  was  toreit 
connexion  upon  the  foundation  of 
reaprocal  ctwfidence. 


Sfieeth  ^  Sir  James  Mackimtosh, 
•n  Bonafiart^i  Eteafie  /rout 
Mlba. 

Sir  Jatnea  Mackintaih  said,  that 
be  should  not  undertake  to  decide 
vbeiber  any  thing  substantially 
new  had  been,  or  could  be  added 
to  the  judicious  and  uneiaggcrated 
statement  of  hia  honourable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  A berc ramble); 
but  sure  he  was,  that  whoever 
-were  to  know  the  excellent  speech 
of  his  learned  friend  only  from  the 
answer  which  had  been  attempted 
-to  it,  must  be  totally  mistaken  in 
its  purpart  and  scope.  The  ques- 
tion was  not,  as  it  had  been  argued 
on  the  other  aide,  whether  there 
was  a  case  for  the  coaviction  of 
ministers,  but  whether  parliamen- 
tary ground  was  laid  for  inquiry 
into  their  conduct.  On  tbe  ques- 
tion thus  suted,  he  really  could 
-scarcely  see  a  plausible  pretext 
for  dilFei-ence  of  opinion.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  B.  Bathurst) 
-  bad  indeed  been  pleased  to  charge 
the  representations  matjp  on  this 
side  of  the  house  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  this  bul  error  with 
exaggeration,  and  had  deigned  in 
bis  generosity  lo  say  that  he  made 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Elliott)— so 


much  distinguished  in  the  house 
by  that  power  of  compression, 
and  that  union  of  elegance  with 
gravity,  which  required  a  calmt 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing. No  man  was  .more  mas- 
ter of  himself,  as  well  of  his  audi* 
ence;  no  man  was  less  likely  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  impetuou- 
ty  of  disorderly  feelings.  How  had 
fab  right  hon.  friend  been  so  an- 
fortunate  as  to  incur  the  indul- 
gence, and  require  the  merciful 
consideration  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman?  Could  any  feeling  be 
too  warm  for  tbe  case?  Was  it  in 
the  power  of  eloquence  to  magnify 
the  evil!  Wars  which  bad  raged 
for  twenty-five  years  throughout 
l^urope;  which  had  spread  blood 
and  desolation  from  Cadiz  to  Mos- 
cow, and  from  Naples  to  Copen- 
hagen;which  had  wasted  the  means 
of  human  enjoyment,  and  destroy- 
ed tbe  instruments  of  social  im- 
provement; which  threatened  to 
diffuse  among  the  European  na- 
ttona  the  dissolute  and  ferocious 
habits  of  a  predatory  soldiery;  at 
length,  by  one  of  those  vicisutudes 
which  bid  defiance  to  the  foresight 
of  man,  had  been .  brought  to  a 
close,  upon  the  whole,  happy,  be- 
yond all  reasonable  expectation, 
with  no  violent  shock  to  national 
independence,  with  some  tolerable 
compromise  between  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  the  reverence  due 
to  ancient  institutions;  with  no  too 
signal  or  mortifying  triumph  over 
the  legitimate  interests,  or  avow- 
able  feelings  of  any  numerous 
body  of  men;  and,  above  all,  with- 
out those  retaliations  against  na- 
tions or  parties  wtuoh  beget  new 
convulsions  often  as  horrible  as 
those  which  tbey  close,  and  .per- 
petuate revenge,  and  hatred,  and 
blood  from  age  to  age.  Europe 
seemed  to  breathe  after  her  suffer. 
ingfi.  In  tbe  midst  of  this  birpro^ 
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ixct,  Uid  of  these  consolatory 
hopes,  Napoleon  Bonapane  es- 
caped from  Elba;  three  small  ves- 
sels reached  the  coast  of  Provence; 
their  hopes  are  instantly  dispelled, 
the  work  of  our  toil  and  fortitude 
is  undone,  the  bl6od  of  Europe  is 
■pit  in  vain — 


Ib;o: 


LS  efTuiua  labor! 


We  bad  now  to  commence  a  new 
career  of  peril,  at  least  as  fiirmi- 
dable  as  that  from  which  we  had 
ibndly  hoped  that  we  had  been 
for  ever  delivered.  Was  this  a 
caae  of  which  it  was  easy  to  exag- 
gerate the  evils?  Could  his  right 
bon.  friend  have  felt  lukewarmly 
on  such  a  subject,  without  throw- 
ii^  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  bis 
love  for  his  country,  and  of  his  re- 
g^ard  for  the  general  welfare  6f 
Jong-harassed  Europe?  Surely  if 
he  had  on  such  an  occasion  devia- 
ted from  the  usual  calm  dignity  of 
his  eloquence)  he  might  rather  be 
praised  than  excused.  And  was 
this  a  case  in  which  the  house 
vould  refuse  to  inquire  whether 
the  misconduct  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  had  any  share  in 
brining  so  many  evils  en  Eu- 
rope? 

Some  inundations  had  been 
thrown  out  of  differences  of  opi- 
nion on  bis  side  of  the  house, 
respecting  the  evils  of  this  escape. 
He  utterly  denied  them.  All  agreed 
in  lamenting  the  occurrence  which 
rendered  the  renewal  of  war  so 
probable,  not  (o  say  certain.  All 
his  friends,  with  whose  opinions 
be  was  acquainted,  were  of  opi* 
nion  that  in  the  theory  of  public 
law,  the  assumption  of  power  by 
Napoleon  had  given  lo  the  allies 
ajust  cause  of  war  against  France. 
It  *as  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  and  his 
perpetual  renunciation  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  was  a  cot>didon, 


and  the  roost  important  condition 
on  which  the  allies  bad  granted 
peace  to  France.  The  convention 
of  Foniainbleau,  and  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  were  equally  parts  of  the 
great  compact  which  re-establish- 
ed friendship  between  France  and 
Europe.  In  consideration  of  the 
safer  and  more  inoffensive  state  of 
France  when  separated  from  her 
terrible  leader,  confederated  Eu- 
rope had  granted  moderate  and  &• 
vourable  terms  of  peace.  As  soon 
as  France  bad  violated  this  impor- 
tant condition  by  again  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  the 
allies  were  doubtless  released  from 
their  part  of  the  compact,  and  re- 
entered into  their  belligerent 
rights. 

fiy  the  diss<Jution  of  the  trea^ 
of  Paris,  war  was  in  right  renewed. 
It  depended  upon  the  prudence 
of  the  allies  whether  they  should 
exercise  their  belligerent  right, 
or  see^  security  in  negotiation. 
But  as  against  France  a  war  to 
compel  the  observance  of  the  trea- 
ty of  Paris,  was  induUlably  just. 
On  these  matters  he  knew  of  no 
difference  among  his  friends* 
shades  of  difference  might,  in- 
deed, exist  among  so  numerous 
a  body  of  independent  men  on 
other  parts  of  the  subject.  Some 
might  doubt  more  than  others 
whether  recourse  to  hostilities,  in 
the  first  instance,  were  wise;  whe- 
ther it  were  safe  and  consistent 
nitb  the  duty  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns to  their  own  subjects,  and 
to  all  Europe.  Justice,  as  against 
the  enemy,  is  an  indispensable, 
but  sometimes  the  smallest  part 
of  the  morality  of  a  war.  To  be 
just  towards  subjects,  towards  al- 
lies, and  towards  posterity,  princes 
must  be  convinced  of  the  prudence 
and  safety  of  war,  as  much  as  of 
its  being  justified  by  the  conduct 
c^  an  enemy.  What  is  called  the 
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poUcf  of  a  WIT,  Is  gmieraUr  k 
grater  part  of  its  whole  monititr 
than  wbu  is  too  exclusively  tenaed 
i»  jusdcfl.  On  this  queBiion  dif- 
fiirences  prabablf  might  sppoar. 
Some,  wtd  of  which  numbar  be 
(nnied  that  he  was  one,  ahnmk 
from  the  oxperimant'  of  new  war 
vntfaoM  at  least  some  attenpt  to 
trf  vriMther  the  same  end,  even  if 
nore  imperfecUyi  might  not  be 
obtained  by  means  leas  haxardoua. 
He  dreaded  the  dangers  (rf  Eulura, 
he  dreaded  (he  dangers  of  success; 
ho  dreaded  the  renewal  of  our 
former  calaisiiies,  he  dreaded  the 
rise  of  new  and  unknown  evils. 
But  all  were  agreed  in'  deploring 
•n  event  which  rendered  war  lo 
probable,  thougb,  sa  many  hoped, 
not  inevitable.  Tboae  wbo  feared 
war  the  moat,  were  surelj  con- 
eistent  witb  themselves  in  deeplf 
lamenting  what  exposed  ua  to  such 
imminent  danger  of  its  rencrwalt 
and  all  must  concur  in  thinking, 
that  if  that  danger  had  in  any  de- 
gree arisen  Irom  the  supine  neg- 
ligence of  ministers,  they  were 
repnhensible  and  culpable.  Did 
enough  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
transaction'  to  call  for  inquiry? 
That  was  the  question.  For  if  there 
did,  men  of  all  opinions  about  the 
prudence  of  war,  ought  to  agree 
tar  voting  lor  the  inquiry. 

The  lact  was  admitted  by  the 
noble  lord,  that  no  instructions  had 
been  given  (o  the  commanders  of 
British  ships  of  war  respecting 
the  escape  of  Napoleon.  It  was 
therefore  acknowledged*  that  this 
government  hiid  not  taken  the 
only  precaution  within  its  pnnrince 
against  that  event.  He  could  can> 
ceive  only  three  reasons  which 
might  be  alleged  in  defence  of  this 
omission  :>^£ither  such  precau- 
tions were  unnecessary,  or  they 
were  unjustifiable,  or  they  were 
npuuble.  The  noUe  lord  had. 


indeed,  afq>tied  a  gAierti  teply  ta 
all  these  defences.  For  lie  had 
tidd  the  bouse,  that  though  there 
were  no  inatroctions  to  navid  oft- 
cers,  yei  there  was  '■  ui  under- 
standing" (which,  by-the-bye,  was 
Ihe  only  underatandittg  discover- 
able in  the  matter),  that  NapoleoD 
should  be  detained  if  met  at  sea 
in  a  certain  ill-defined  and  ob- 
sourely-desc^ed  comhinaiioa  of 
circumatencea.  A  r^ht  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  varied  the  pbraseolt^ 
— 4nd  told  us,  that  not  only  "an 
underatandiog,"  but  "  an  imptes- 
ston"  of  this  sort  had  been  asf 
veyed  to  these  gallant  oEBoers. 
The  flifficulty  of  tb«  question  wsi 
too  great  for  instructions.  The  ad- 
miralty, the  catatnet;  the  great 
civil  lawyers  who  advised  the 
orown,  could  hazard  no  advice^ 
But  the  captains  of  shipa  of  war 
were  to  act  on  Ifaeir  mto  respon- 
sibility, guided  only  by  thue  pre- 
cise and  wcU-defined  terma,  "an 
underatandiog,"  and  "  an  inpres- 
uon."  But  if  it  was  necasaary,  or 
juatifiable,  <»•  poiuble,  toactonaa 
understanding,  or  an  impressioDi 
it  conid  neither  be  needless,  nor 
eulpaUe,  nor  iaqmssiblo  to  frame 
instructions.  The  only  difference 
waa,  that  inatractiona  might  be 
effectual.  The  underst«ndiBg  and 
the  impression  leGc  naval  efficen 
ignorant  of  what  waa  required 
from  than,  Ukd  what  they  mi^ 
lawfully  do.  But  it  is  dear  that  in- 
efficiency  is  no  palliaticm  of  im- 
propriety, and  that  wbataver  may 
be  and  Migfat  to  be  done  at  all, 
may  be^Mtd  tiught  to  be  done  in 
the  moM  •ffitotutd  manner.  The 
noUe  lerd'  was  not  to  tell  tbe 
house)"!  waa  a  little  guilty.'of  the 
folly  andinjnstioeof  wotchinifiBo- 
napartB;  but.it:wae  very  litila in- 
deed* far  I  did  it  to  liMlishlrwtbsC 
itwafl«areef  pfodntingtweSect." 
Ha  «as  <i»t  b)  aqp,  i'  We  ahaalil 
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hmn  been  gbd  if  the  captains  of 
ships  of  wir  kad  watched  and  in- 
tETcepted  Napolflon.  We  could 
not  decide  the  difficulty,  nor  en- 
counter the  danger." 

On  the  pVBcticabUUy  of  watch- 
ing Elba,  he  dioold  haw  been 
gUd  to  hare  heard  the  obaerra' 
tiens  of  his  hoc.  friend  (Mr.  Doh^ 
bs)  whose  tocal  knowMge  would 
give  weight  to  hia  opinion.  Instead 
of  that  local  inlutnation^  his  hon. 
Mend  had  recourse  to  general 
reasoning,  in  which  his  superiority 
was  net  Mitogether  so  undisputed. 
He  had  indaiged  in  some  topics 
fit  for  more  vulgar  mouths,  un< 
worthy  of  his  character,  and  be- 
neath his  rising  talents.  He  bad 
told  the  house,  that  apol<^iea  for 
Napoleon's  escape  had  originated 
bere,  and  that  from  speeches  made 
in  patliamcM  he  had  learnt  to 
Aefsnd  hnssclf  by  ur^ng  the  in- 
in&aeticn  of  the  convention  ofFon- 
tainUean  an  the  other  lide,  the 
design  to  remove  him  from  Elba, 
die  seiaure  of  the  property  of  his 
family  in  France,  and  the  non-pay-' 
ment  of  his  stipulated  revenue  by 
X«nia  XVIII.  But  he  must  appeal 
to  bis  hon.  friend's  more  accuraCe 
recollection,  whether,  in  the  so- 
ucties  where  they  met  at  Paris  in 
I>ecenibBr,  they  had  not  heard 
these  tlHDgs  louAy  stated  before 
the  bets  were  known  to  aiy  gen- 
tlemsD  in  this  house}  He  asked 
him,  whether  these  charges  were 
confined  to  the  panizans  of  Napu- 
hon,  and  wbetbeT,onthD  contrary, 
the  conduct  of  the  government 
-was  not  deplored  by  its  best  fnends, 
who  considsred  these  measures 
u  acts,  at  least,  of  folly,  which  it 
was  easy  to  represent  as  acts  of 
injniticei  But  little  had  been  said 
here  on  the  subject  of  pnicticatHlt- 
ty,  and,  indeed,  liitle  could  be  said 
with  efiect,  unless  !t  conld  be  ab- 
soliitely  demonstrated  that  no  u- 


tempt  could  bo  made  to  watch  the 
ports  of  Elba,  which  could  in  any 
degree  diminish  the  cfaance  of  ei> 
cape.  Physical  impossibility,  abso- 
lute certainty  of  total  ftuluroi  could 
be  tbe  only  defence  where  even  a 
little  chance  of  a  smalt  diminution 
was  on  object  of  great  importances 
Would  it  be  sud  that  such  vigi- 
lance wBs  needless?  Was  it  suppo- 
sed that  Napoleon  could  petiemljr 
bury  all  his  projects  and  passions 
in  a  little  island  of  the  Tuscan  sea) 
That  he  could  renounce  all  the 
habits  of  his  life,  mad  rcfinquislk 
for  ever  tliat  fearful  activity  in 
which  his  stupendous  faculties  had  . 
teen  unceasuigly  exercised?  Did 
any  man  expect  that  he,  for  whose 
boundless  am  Intion  the  world  seem- 
ed too  narrow,  should  voluntaritf 
submit  to  be  covpcd  up  in  a  rock; 
inverting  the  remark  of  the'aati* 
rist  on  bis  great  predecessw  u 
conqneat, 

Xstast  infelix  anpiato  Umite  manf 
Ut  Gfu-x  clatisus   scopulis,  puvlkque 

Did  the  state  of  France  render 
precaution  needless?  Wss  the  army 
so  detached  from  Napoleon  as  to 
leave  no  fear  of  his  throwing  him- 
self once  more  at  the  head  of  those 
whom  he  had  so  long  led  to  vic- 
tory! This  apology  no  minister 
was  at  liberty  to  make  who  had 
made  the  convention  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  or  who  had  assented  to  it, 
or  who  had  acquiesced  in  it.  That 
convention  was  eviden^y  either  a 
measure  of  magna'  limons  mad- 
ness, or  of  necessary  policy. 

The  noUe  lord  had  employed 
the  utmost  labour  to  defend  him- 
self and  his  illustrious  co-plenipo- 
tentiaries from  the  charge  of  mag- 
nanimity. The  noble  lord  might 
have  trusted  to  character  against 
such  a  charge,  and  his  defence 
on  that  head  was  perfectly  rniaa- 
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swerablc.  But  why?  Became  he 
conudered  the  conrentttm  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  to  have  been  produced 
bj  political  necessity-— by  the 
temper  of  the  French  nation— and, 
above  all)  by  the  formidable  army 
■till  devoted  to  their  renowned 
commander.  The  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  had  mistaken  the 
p<Hnt  of  Tieir  in  which  hia  hon. 
and  learned  fHend  (Mr.  Abe  re  ram- 
bie)  hod  considered  the  conrentian 
of  Fontainbleau.  It  was  not  for  the 
direct  discussion  of  its  merits  thai 
he  bad  introduced  it;  it  was  for  the 
inference  which  it  afforded  affect- 
ing this  question.  This  inference 
was  inevitable.  If  that  cogent  expe- 
dtencfi  commonly  called  necessity, 
justified  such  a  convention,  it  must 
follow  that  the  state  of  France  was 
in  the  highest  degree  dangerous, 
and  was  known  to  be  so  by  those 
.  who  assented  to  the  convention. 
In  that  case  the  utmost  vigilance 
was  obviously  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  Napoleon  to  a 
country  full  of  such  inflammable 
materials.  His  hon.  friend  had  re- 
duced ministers  to  a  dilemma  from 
which  they  could  not  escape.  £i- 
ther  the  treaty  was  voluntary,  or 
it  was  necessary.  If  it  was  volun- 
tary, the  allies  had  created  the 
danger.  If  it  was  necessary,  they 
liad  neglected  the  greatest  of  all 
duties  in  not  providing  against  so 
great  a  danger.  They  had  vindica- 
ted themselves  from  voluntarily 
consenting  to  conditions  pregnant 
with  peril.  But  by  that  vindication 
they  had  still  more  impoaed  upon 
themselves  the  duty  of  vigilance, 
and  established,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  contradiction,  their  guilt 
on  this  charge. 

It  was  said  indeed,  incidentally, 
that  we  were  no  parties  to  the  ori- 
ginal conditions  granted  to  Napo- 
leon, that  the  noble  lord  found 
them  in  substance  concluded  be- 


fore his  arrival  at  Paris.  Of  this 
defence  the  noble  lord  could  not 
avail  himself;  not  only  because  he 
then  acceded  to  the  conventioRt 
but  because  he  now  defended  it. 
And  if  he  had,  what  sort  of  de- 
fence was  M  It  was  an  attempt  to 
escape  participauon  in  guilt,  by 
a  confession  of  insignificance,— 
Though  the  noble  lord  was  not  at 
Paris,  yet  there  were  two  or  three 
British  ministers  in  that  city  of  the 
highest  rank.  Une  of  them  was 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, the  supposed'  author  of  the 
csnvention. — What  are  we  to  be- 
lieve? That  the  sovereigns  deter- 
mined on  such  a  measure  without 
communicating  their  decision  to 
these  British  ministers?  What  k 
national  degradation!  Was  it  thus 
that  the  policy  of  ministers  had 
thrown  away  the  renown  earned 
by  the  army?  At  the  moment  that 
the  British  army,  under  their  im- 
mortal leader,  had  traced  their 
long  line  of  glory  from  Torres 
Vedras,  was  it  posuble  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  had  deter- 
mined on  the  uily  important  con- 
dition of  the  treaty  without  even 
the  formality  of  communication  to 
the  English  minister?  If  this  would 
not  be  admitted,  what  was  the 
other  branch  of  the  alternative! 
Were  the  two  noble  lords  (Aber- 
deen and  Calhcartj  lef^  unprovided 
with  instructions  respecting  the 
disposal  of  Napolean?  Had  they 
no  discretionary  power  of  expos- 
tulating, of  remonstrating,  of  in- 
treaiing  time  till  they  should  con- 
sult the  noble  secretary?  If  they 
were  thus  destitute  of  powers  and 
of  instructions,  did  this  arise  from 
the  incapacity  of  ministers  to  fore- 
see the  possibility  of  a  case  where 
such  powersand  instructions  might 
be  rendered  most  necessary,  from 
the  sudden  oOCUrrence  of  events 
wbich  required  immediate  deci- 
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aim  dunng  B  temporary  inlerrup- 
tion  of  ini«rcoursc  with  Ihe  noble 
secTctary!  Was  the  foriuQe  of  war 
so  certain  as  to  make  the  want  of 
tuch  foresight  pardonable^  Ur  was 
Ihe  danger  vohintarily  incurred, 
for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  im- 
portance of  the  noble  secretary  at 
the  expense  of  his  colleagues,  and 
of  the  public  interest?  In  looking 
■t  everr  ude  of  this  part  of  the 
trtniaction,  he  professed  that  hfe 
could  not  discover  any  honourable 
explanation  of  it. 

But  the  most  serious  cjuestion 
undoubtedly  remained!  Napoleon 
was  an  independent  prince.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  his  dignity 
to  watch  his  movements.  It  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  independence 
to  restrain  them.  They  who  had 
itarved  Norway  into  subjeciion— 
tbey  who  sanctioned  the  annihila- 
tion of  foland,  and  the  subjugation 
ofVenice^^they  whose  hands  were 
icarcely  withdrawn  from  the  in- 
ttrmnent  which  transferred  Genoa 
to  a  hated  master — were  suddenly 
■eiied  with  the  most  profound  re- 
verence for  the  independent  sove- 
reign of  Elba,  and  shrunk  with 
horror  from. the  idea  of  saving  the 
peace  of  Europe  by  preventing  the 
departure  of  N«poleon  Bonaparte 
from  Porto  Ferrajo!  He  must  be- 
lieve that  if  the  danger  had  been 
discussed  at  the  cosgrcss  of  Vi- 
enna, and  if  any  paradoiical  mi- 
nister had  made  any  scruples 
about  the  ■  independeace  of  Elba, 
his  scruples  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  a  general  laugh.  Count 
Nesselrode  ctuild  t}uote  the  pre- 
cedent of  Stanislaus  at  Moscow. 
Prince  Talleyrand  vrauld  have 
been  ready  with  that  of  Ferdinand 
at  Valencay;  The  congress  would 
scarcely  have  avowed  that  all  their 
respeptfor  independence .  was  mo- 
nopolised by  Napaleon.  .     . 

Moat  awuredly  Napoleon  was 

Vol.  I. 


a  sovereign  prince.  The  faith  of 
Europe  was  irrevocably  pledged 
to  him,  and  could  nut  be  question- 
ed  without  dishonour.  He  was  a 
sovereign  for  dignity;  he  was  a 
sovereign  for  security:  he  was  « 
soveneign  in  the  theory  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  was  entitled  to  all 
the  immunities  as  well  as  honour 
of  the  sovereign  character.  But  he 
was  not  a  sovereign  for  the  prac< 
tical  purpose  of  taking  i  part  in 
the  system  of  Europe.  It  tVas  true, 
though  it  raiglit  seem  quaint  to 
say,  that  he  was  a  legal,  but  not  a 
political  sovereign.  Tl>e  stale  of 
the  world  had,  in  eifect,  reduced 
the  right  of  war  in  all  small  states 
to  little  mor«  than  an  honorary 
dititinction.  He  was  a  sovereign  by 
the  convention  of  FonCainbleau; 
and  be  could  not  carry  his  sove- 
reign lights  to  the  destruction  of 
that  compact  from  which  his  so- 
vereignty was  derived.  The  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon,  his  perpetual 
re  n  unciation  ofthecrownofFrance, 
were  so  perfectly  the  essence  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  be 
dissolved  by  their  violation.  But 
such  conditions  would  have  been 
nugatory  if  they  hud  not  implied 
the  right  of  the  parties  interested 
to  watch  over  their  observance. 
Every  legal  right  carries  with  it 
the  legality  of  the  means  necessary 
to  secure  its  exercise.  When  the 
demolition  of  the  works  at  Dun- 
kirk was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrechi,  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
independence  of  France  to  stipu- 
late that  English  commissaries 
should  reside  at  Dunkirk  to  watch 
over  the  observance  of  that  stipu- 
lation. It  might  be  resented  by 
France  as  a  curb  on  her  ambition, 
as  a  wound  to  her  pride,  as  an  af- 
front to  her  digiiiiyj  but  it  conti- 
nued in  force  for  four-score  years, 
without  ever  been  called  an  inva- 
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uoB  of  her  independence.  Every 
precaution  manifestly  necessary  to 
■ecunty,  muRt  be  perfectly  inofien- 
UTc  to  any  prince  against  whom  it 
ii  takCB.  Ttie  sttUe  of  France  waa 
a  permanent  ground  of  appreben- 
uon^  iuid  as  any  nation  in  Europe 
has  a  right  to  ask  an  cxplanatioa  of 
the  ground  of  unusual  armamentSi 
and  to  require  that  they  shall  not 
■eem  to  threaten  the  general  tran- 
quillity, to  e*ery  power  which  bad 
erectly  or  indirectly  participated 
in  the  convention  of  Fontainbleau, 
had  a  most  indisputable  right  to 
require  that  Napoleon  should  con- 
sent to  every  precaution  clearly 
necessary  to  the  quiet  of  France, 
and  consequently  of  Europe.  His 
resiiitaDCe  would  have  converted 
apprehen^on  into  proof.  It  would 
bkve  been  a  demoiiatration  of  bis 
hostile  designs,  and  a  just  ground 
of  preventive  war  against  him. 

He  desired  not  to  be  misuoder- 
stood.  He  justified  no  discourtesy, 
no  inault)  no  wanton  inquisition,  no 
attack  under  the  false  pretence  of 
danger.  God  forbid!  He  justified 
only  the  vigilance  and  precaution 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sovereign 
authority  of  Elba,  granted  by  the 
convention  of  Foutainbleau,  from 
being  turned  into  the  means  of 
remounting  the  throne  of  France, 
the  renunciation  of  which  was  the 
grand,  the  essential,  and  almost 
the  sole  condition  of  the  compact. 
These  precautions  were  to  be 
adopted  with  alt  the  personal  res- 
pect due  to  the  faith  of  Europe) 
due  also  to  the  genius  and  renown 
of  the  individual,  due  to  the  dig- 
niiy  of  the  great  nation  whom  he 
had  governed,  and  due  from  the 
sovereigns  of  the  continent  to  their 
own  character,  after  the  intimate 
connexion  which  they  had  formed 
with  him. 

If,  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
war  with  France,  our  fim  infor- 


mation of  a  French  fieet  havii^ 
sailed  from  'Xoulon,  were  to  be 
that  it  had  effected  ihe  capture  of 
Jamaica,  a  cry  of  just  indignatiui 
would  infollibly  drive  a  supine  ad- 
miralty from  their  seats.  U  would 
be  vain  for  them  to  say,  that  they 
had  no  informatitm  of  the  design. 
Tbey  would  be  truly  told,  that  the  - 
want  of  information  was  their 
crime,  not  their  justification.  Thaf 
would  be  told,  that  it  wu  thdr 
duty  to  have  information  of  the 
first  preparations  of  such  an  arnuk' 
ment,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation of  their  object,  and  that  if 
no  explanation,  or  no  satisfactory 
explanation  was  given,  it  was  their 
duty  to  send  a  squadron  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  watch  tho 
movements  of  the  French  squa- 
dron, with  such  instructions  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  might 
justify,  and  the  safety  of  the  West 
Indies  might  demand.  Could  thejr 
make  any  defence  on  such  achargel 
But  it  differed  from  the  present 
in  no  respect,  but  in  the  unspeak- 
able inferiority  of  any  colony,  how- 
ever valuable  and  respectable,  to 
the  general  tranquillity  and  safeqr 
of  the  civilized  world. 

What,  then,  was  wanting  to  the 
completeness  of  this  caae?  The 
ministers  bad  avowed  the  &ct  of 
non- vigilance.  They  had  not  pro- 
ved the  impossibility  of  taking 
some  precautions  agiunst  the  dan- 
ger. It  was  demonstrated  that  such 
precautions  were  necessary,  and 
that  their  necessity  was  obvious  at 
the  time.  It  was  demonstrated  al- 
so that  such  precautions  were  pei» 
fectly  lawful. 

To  all  this  DO  directanswcr  was 
in  truth  attempted.  But  it  was  said* 
that  the  whole  was  retroapectiva 
wisdomj  that  we  were  wise  after 
the  event,  and  that  we  as  little  fore- 
saw it  aa  the  ministers.  To  this 
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Mtortt  snbstttuted  far  a  defience, 
he  ahould  rerf  shortly  reyly:-^ 
That  the  danger  wav  seen  and 
Spoken  of  throughout  Europe;  Uwt 
it  WHS  scarce}}'  possible  to  enter  a 
society  nhere  it  was  not  discnssed, 
and  tliat  it  had  been  mentioned  in 
almost  e very  ne v  spaper  for  months. 
What  would  have  been  thought 
of  those  on  this  ude  of  the  house, 
if  they  had  made  anch  a  matter 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  dii- 
cnsrionr  They  woold  have  been 
told,  that  they  showed  an  unwar- 
rantable distrust  of  the  common 
sense  of  ministers;  that  they  dragg- 
ed into  light  secrets  of  state,  which 
were  of  a  moat  delicate  nature. 
Tbey  wotild  liave  been  told,  as 
they  were  told  on  other  occasions, 
with  less  speciousness,  that  this 
was  not  the  afTair  of  England,  but 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  as- 
BBmbled  at  Vienna,  where  nego- 
tiations to  remedy  the  defects,  or 
to  en&rce  the  observance  of  the 
convention  of  Fontainbleau,  might 
be  altogether  defeated  by  the  pre- 
mature and  tumultuary  debate!!  of 
m  popular  assembly.  Could  they 
have  discussed  the  question  with- 
out noticing  the  breaches  of  treaty 
to  Napoleon,  and  would  they  not, 
in  that  case,  justly  have  incurred 
the  imputation  of  stimulating  him 
to  escape?  On  the  other  hand, 
might  they  not  have  been  justly 
charged  with  stinuilating  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  to  acts  of  violence 
and  perlidy  towards  him?  Did  not 
this  seCm  much  the  more  pro- 
bable evil!  Could  any  man  have 
believed  that  the  same  congress 
which  sacrificed  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  their  ambition,  should 
have  shrunk  from  the  exercise  of 
their  most  legitimate  rights  against 
their  only  formidable  enemy? 

In  truth,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  whom  he 
had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing, 


that,  Dotwitfastanding  the  appsrent 
negligence,  or  rather,  as  a  oatnnl 
inference  from  appearances  other- 
wise so  nnac  countable,  there  must 
be  some  secret  articles  in  the 
convention  of  Fontainbleau,  which 
secured  the  world  against  the 
seeming  improvidence  of  its  pub* 
lie  stipulations,  the  means  of  en- 
forcing which  were  in  the  hands 
ef  the  allies,  and  justified  that  so* 
curity,  without  some  such  suppo- 
sition incomprehensible,  in  which 
they  appeared  to  be  lulled,  It  was 
natural  enough  to  believe  that  such 
conditions  tiad  been  kept  secret 
out  of  courtesy  to  Napoleon,  or 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  those 
great  princes  with  whom  he  was 
connected.  On  the  other  side,  cre- 
dit was  given  to  Napoleon  for  a 
moderation  which  would  have  been 
a  miracle  in  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
this  side  it  was  only  believed  that 
the  English  ministers  would  exer- 
cise common  sense.  And  now  they 
were  told,  that  by  this  excess  of 
confidence,  they  had  forfeited  their 
right  of  accusation.  A  robbery  had 
been  committed.  The  watchmen 
were  asleep.  The  poor  househol- 
ders naturally  complmned  of  the 
negligence  of  their  watchmen. 
The  watchmen  rather  impudently 
answered,  that  the  householders 
were  asleep  as  well  as  they.  The 
reply  was  final  and  fatal.  The 
householders  slept  in  perfect  se- 
curity, because  tbey  trusted  in 
their  watchmen  being  awake. 


Lard  Gbbnville's  Sfieech  on  the 
Affaira  of  France,  ftronounced 
May  S3,   1815. 

Lord  Grenville  said,  he  consi- 
dered the  present  ruler  of  France 
as  the  common  enemy  of  Europe, 
and  had  no  doubt  that  if  he  had 
been  placed  in  the   situatiiHi  the 
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prince  ngent'k  'minisun  had 
been  placed  in,  that  he  should 
hsTtt  givea  tbe  same  «l*ic«  aa  to 
the  preietit  alHte  of  war.  Now  that 
parliament  was  called  uptni  for  ita 
■upport,  he  could  not,  after  all  the 
consideration  he  had  been  able  to 
give  the  subject,  bring  himself  to 
doubt  that  it  was  their  dutf  to  de- 
clare  their  determined  resolution 
to  support  the  crown  to  the  utmost 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
if  an^  hesitation  had  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, strong  as  his  impresaion 
was,  he  should  not.  have  pre* 
sumed,  upon  the  imperfect,  and 
perhaps  erroneous  information 
which  a  member  of  parliament 
was  able  to  pick  up,  to  advise  the 
government  to  commence  a  war 
which  ministers  did  not  think  ex- 
pedient. He  expressed  some  con- 
cern that  the  house  were  not 
called  upon  to  consider  this  subject 
earlier,  for  the  sake  of  giving 
more  satisfaction  to  the  countrj, 
of  counteracting  manj'  unfounded 
opinions,  and  removing  many 
groundless  prejudices.  But  the  de- 
hy  had  alTorded  him  the  oppor- 
tunitjr  of  examining  and  re-exam- 
ining opinions,  of  the  correctness 
of  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  doubt,  when  he  found  they  dif- 
fered from  those  of  his  noble 
fricnd-^f  whose  judgment  he 
thought  so  highly.  To  give  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  continuance 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  was  a 
painful  task  to  any  man;  but  it  was 
some  consolation  to  feel  that  that 
was  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose 
whole  public  life  had  expressed  a 
general  abhorrence  of  war,  and 
who  thought  that  in  order  to  be 
juat,  a  war  must  not  only  be  ne- 
cessary, but  un&voidable.  The  first 
question  was,  whether  we  had  just 
grounds  to  consider  ourselves  at 
war.  Theie  was  a  saying  of  Mr. 


Burke,  recorded  in  those  Tolumea 
in  which,  if  so  many  thing*  were 
often  appUcaUe,  it  was  because 
they  were  (bunded  on  the  solid 
princiides  of  truth— that  neither  a 
profitable  wrong,  nor  an  unprofita- 
ble tight,  were  fit  objects  to  be 
pursued  by  war.  Even  thongh  it 
were  demonstrable,  that  the  great- 
est possible  advuitage  might  be 
derived  from  the  prosecution  of 
war,  yet  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  war  was  unjust,  the  waging 
such  a  war  was  more  unpr<£taUe 
to  its  interests  than  any  advantage 
could  benefit  them.  Much  had,  of 
necessity,  been  said  respecting  the 
general  right  of  interfering  with 
the  government  of  other  nations. 
In  the  abstract  principle,  that  no 
government  had  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  another,  every  body 
would  agree.  The  right  was  un- 
questionable, like  the  rights  of 
men  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  if  any 
political  state  could  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  rights  of  a 
state  so  separated  from  the  other 
slates  would  be  absolute  and  un- 
deniable;.but  it  was  with  societies 
as  with  individuals,  with  govern- 
ments as  with  men — when  they 
stand  in  any  relation  to  each  other,- 
they  must  be  contented  to  see 
their  rights  regulated  with  a  view 
la  the  mutual  rights  of  all.  The 
rights  of  others  in  relation  to  that 
state  were  as  sacred  as  the  rights 
of  the  state  itself.  Ue  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  this  principle  would 
be  denied;  every  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  country  furnished 
examples  of  its  being  acted  upon. 
His  noble  friend  had  mentioned 
two  striking  instances  which  had 
lately  occurred.  That  this  princi- 
ple must  not  be  made  the  pretext 
of  oppression  and  injustice,  was 
true  of  every  other  ground  of  war; 
and  there  was  no  legitimate  ground 
of  war  which  might  not  by  abuse 
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be  distorted  to  the  purpoMS  of  in- 
justice. There  was  no  cotintrf 
which  had  not  tried  the  effect  of  a 
treaty  with  Booaparte— which  had 
not  experienced  that  in  restrain- 
ing his  power,  or  diminishing  his 
ag^ressioHs,  treaties  were  of  no 
avail  whatever.  If  the  house  had 
not  been  of  this  opinion,  the  mo- 
ment for  them  to  have  declared  it 
was  when  the  Prince  Regent's  mi- 
nistera  signed  the  declaration  to 
that  effect:  they  abouM  then  liave 
required  ministers  to  have  with- 
drawn such  declaration  in  the 
name  of  England.  He  cordially 
approved  of  the  declsration:  on 
that  foundation  France  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  allies;  and  that 
government — which  was  originally 
a  military  usurpation— -had  it  been 
the  most  legitimate  in  the  world, 
would,  by  the  misconduct  of  the 
sovereign,  have  forfeited  its  title 
to  its  king,  and  have  produced  the 
extreme  case  of  the  necessity  of 
driving  from  the  throne  the  per- 
son who  had  so  abused  his  au- 
thority. If  France  possessed  the 
right  of  choosing  her  own  govern- 
ment, and  had,  after  BO  many  years 
of  war,  by  which  she  had  been  so 
great  a  sufferer,  made  some  sa- 
crifices for  the  advantages  of  (he 
restoration  of  tranquillity,  her  own 
limitation  of  that  right  could  not 
be  doubted:  and  so  the  bargain  was 
made  at  Paris.  This  would  appear 
the  true  sense  of  the  treaties, 
looking  on  the  whole  business  as 
one  great  transaction.  In  civil 
transactions,  some  competent  tri- 
bunal or  jurisdiction  was  referred 
to,  which  prescribed  certain  brms 
as  necessary  to  be  attended  to  for 
the  regulation  of  a  contract;  which 
he  who  did  not  act  upon,  neglected 
at  his  peril.  But  in  affairs  between 
nations,  there  was  no  common  au- 
thority or  tribunal  to  refer  to,  ot 
which  bad  authority  to  prescribe; 


and  ell  that  could  be  minired  wasi 
to  impose  on  both  parties  the  dutf 
of  performing  what  they  under- 
took. The  intention  to  perform  the 
contract  must  be  made  known  to 
all  parties,  and  this  was  the  case 
respecting  the  exclnsion  of  Bona- 
parte and  his  fomily  from  the 
French  throne.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  not  on  the  abstract 
right  of  interference  in  the  choice 
of  a  government  for  France,  but 
on  the  right  of  enforcing  a  solemn 
treaty.  It  mattered  not  what  was 
the  case  of  right,  if  it  was  allowed, 
as  no  man  denied,  that  France  had 
the  right  to  conclude  lawfully  the 
treaty.  That  gave  to  the  allies  the 
right  of  enforcing  it.  The  treaty 
was  made,  and  it  could  not  be  law- 
ful for  France  to  break  it.  It  was 
founded  on  certain  stipulations:  but 
France  breaks  it,  and  retracts  from 
pan  of  the  bargain;  her  obligation 
was  the  exclusion  of  Bonaparte's 
dynasty.  The  moment  that  viola- 
tion was  committed,  a  just  caasc 
of  war  ensued.  Their  lordships 
might,  though  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, look  back  to  the  war  of  the 
succession,  and  the  original  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  war  wa» 
founded.  The  alKes,  he  would  net 
say  wisely  or  not,  did  relax  from 
the  original  principle  of  excluding 
the  Bourbon  family  from  the  Spa- 
nish  throne;  butthey  insisted  on  the 
means  for  preventing  the  crowns 
of  the  two  nations  being  worn  by 
the  same  person.  -It  might  then 
have  depended  on  the  lite  of  a 
weak  and  sickly  child,  whether 
Philip  would  not  become  the  right- 
ful heir  of  France.  Had  the  con- 
templated event  occurred,  then 
France  would  have  desired  and 
attempted  the  annexation  of  Spain 
as  a  province  of  France;  not  as  it 
was  afterwards,  a  virtual  province, 
but  an  actual  added  province  or 
kingdom.  If  the  policy,  then,  was 
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admitted  U  be  r^t,  whmt  wta  Uw 
infttence  raspecdng  the  proent 
circumsUnccs?  The  poiat  then 
was,  not  the  exdmion  of  all  the 
Boiubou  Of  otbera  from  the 
thiaBB  of  Spun,  but  to  prerrat 
Phihp  V.  from  wearing  the  Fnnch 
crawn;  and  we  now  aaid,  that  bf 
the  treatr  Bonaparte  cannot  law 
IbUf  be  constilercd  as  the  emperor 
af  Fnnce.  This  waa  our  ground, 
and  aa  to  the  enemy  nothing  more 
vma  QeceBBai7.  The  caie  was  this: 
be  had  Tiolaiedi  and  the  allies 
clumed  tbe  observance  of  the 
treatf .  It  was  &tting  to  show  to 
France  that  we  were  justified  in 
those  stepa  which  might  bring  on 
France  all  the  calamities  of  war. 
His  opinion  was,  that  there  was 
no  option  lefi  us;  nor  anj  grounds 
for  long  deliberation.  We  were 
placed  by  an  imperious  necessity 
in  a  Mate  to  do  what  could  not  be 
aroided.  Tha  first  great  point  of 
importance  was  the  observance  of 
thetreatf.  It  was  no  light  matter 
after  twenty-five  years  of  trouble, 
and  even  at  the  clo^  of  war, 
-te  find  in  France  the  prevuling 
passion  wfaicfa  occasioned  the  early 
caUmities— a  passion  under  the 
dominbn  of  which,  she  was  pre- 
paring to  commence  a  new  war. 
Could  France  alone  have  a  right 
to  exaniine,  question,  or  cancel 
treatieit  Vitfaout  assigning  any 
reason  why  she  was  not  bound  by 
themJ  If  there  remained  any  hope 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Europe  against,  such  a  power  as 
France,  it  must  be  grounded  upon 
a  determination  that  she  should  bo 
bound  by  the  force  of  her  con- 
tracts. Europe  was  not  to  tolerate 
her  principles  of  destroying  ti«a- 
ties,  such  as  sbe  avowed  in  the 
case  of  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
for  instance,  some  years  ago.  So 
now  she  renounced  her  contract  by 
me  of  the  moat  insulting  papers 


ever  known  in  tbe  anrndi  ot  A* 
pfoRMcy,  called  by  Caulaincourt) 
**  a  prapoution  for  peace."  which 
was  founded  only  on  this— that 
France  might,  at  her  pleastn«» 
dispense  with  all  compacts.  What 
occasion  was  there  now  for  iha 
question  whether  relations  should 
be  entered  into  whh  France,  see- 
ing tbat  she  had  shown  that  she 
would  iH>t  abide  by  any  treaty^  She 
gloried  in  viirisdng  a  treaty.  She 
scattered  it  to  the  winds.  Bf  tweuy* 
five  years  of  fotal  experience,  she 
had  taught  Europe  how  she  ap|»«- 
ciated  treaties.  Other  securttiea 
must)  therefore,  be  found  for  her 
thui  those  of  solemn  compacts.  To 
all  propositions  from  Bonaparts 
there  was  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. He  could  offer  no  secority. 
We  had  now  s  dnty  imposed  upon 
us.  He  had  flagrantly  broken  bin 
faith;  and  because  he  done  so, 
were  we  to  break  fitith  with  oi» 
allies.'  If  they  called  en  ns  to  en- 
force an  unjust  demand,  we  might 
reply,  that  we  were  no  party  to  tbe 
matter.  If  they  called  on  us  to  sup* 
port  one,  which  though  just  waa 
yet  new,  we  might  say,  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  was  to  be 
first  considered.  But  our  alUea 
now  called  upon  us  only  for  the 
(diservance  of  a  treaty  agreed  to  by- 
all,  and  we  could  not  conustently 
set  up  a  plea  of  our  own  interest 
as  a  reason  for  not  assisting  in  se> 
curing  its  observance.  To  refuse 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Parist 
would  be  conduct  towards  one 
allies  of  a  character  similar  m  tha 
badlaith  of  Bonaparte.  There  were 
yet  other  grounds'  for  deciding  on 
ttiis  fearful  alternative^  He  lield 
good  faith  m  our  allies  to  be  in- 
dispensable; but  his  real  (qunion 
was,  that  it  was  essential  to  the 
general  security  of  all  (he  knev 
not  how  to  made  ^ades  of  dif- 
Gerence,)  that  the  atipulationa  of 
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the  treatjr  afaould  be  eofbrced.  No 
Kasonable  niani  ceriaiiily  no  man 
in  tbaL  huu&e,  could  confide  ia  the 
security  to  be  found  in  treatiei 
with  Bonaparte.  Security  must  be 
looked  tor  in  other  means.  Speak- 
ing of  ibe  security  on  insecurity  of 
treaues,  he  should  not  attempt  a 
statement  of  how  niHiiy  violatioas 
of  treaties  Bonaparte  had  been 
guilty;  but  he  would  ask  any  one 
to  show  bim  a  single  country  dur* 
iug  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
which  had  sought  peace  or  safety 
by  treaty  with  him,  that  bad  not 
found  itself  visitetl  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  very  evils  it  had  so 
ittempted  to  ward  oSl  instead  of 
enumerating  violations,  he  would 
>ak,  who  would  rest  his  security 
on  Bonaparte;  and  who  would 
point  out  a  treaty  with  him  tliat 
was  not  followed  by  the  detriment 
oFthe  other  cun tract! ng  party?  His 
Boble  friend,  in  a  laudable  anxiety 
for  peace,  which  he  fully  ahared 
with  him,  had  indulged  in  expec- 
tations in  which  he  (lord  Gren- 
ville)  could  not  indulge.  Age  cer- 
tainly imposed  limits  on  the  ac- 
tivity and  ambition  of  man;  but, 
with  respect  to  Bonaparte,  that 
period  had  not  as  yet  arrived.  As 
little  could  he  trace  a^  to  the 
amendment  of  bis  dispoBition.  God 
forbid  be  should  suppose  that  no 
amendment  could  take  place  in 
any  man;  but  in  looking  to  the 
general  safety  of  nations,  and  to 
the  happiness  and  existence  of  his 
own  country,  he  could  not  rest 
upon  prahabijities  merely,  where 
especially  he  saw  no  reasonable 
hopes,  and  when  the  very  act  of 
the  man  which  occasioned  the 
present  crisis,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  examples  of  his  iaith- 
lesuiesB  and  ambition  which  bis 
life  had.  offered.  Lord  Grenville 
said,  that  fmn  any  means  of  in- 
Aomation  which  he  paatctsed,  he 


knew  not  how  to  estimate  the  pro* 
portion  of  those  in  France  wb*  de> 
aired  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and 
of  those  who  wished  for  any  other 
govenment.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  replaced  by  the 
active  efforts  of  the  military. 
There  were  no  traces  of  any  other 
interference.  Though  he  could  not 
estimate  and  distribute  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  opinions 
of  the  French;  yel  from  all  he  hatf 
heard,  from  every  report  on  the 
subject  that  he  had  read,  it  did 
appear  that  under  Louis  the  18th 
the  army  felt  a  radical  diaccKitcnt 
at  the  pacific  principles  of  that 
monarch.  His  moderation  and  pa* 
cific  disposition  was  the  very  causey 
for  which,  as  lor  a  crime,  he  was 
deposed.  He  was  the  victim  of 
peace,  iie  was  the  sacrifice  of  his 
good  faith.  He  had  not  sufiered) 
like  his  unfortunate  brother  Louis 
I G,  upon  charges  alleged  against 
him,  for  designing  to  vidate  the 
liberties  of  France,  or  for  anjr 
harshness  of  proceeding.  His  go- 
vernment was  a  government  of 
lenity.  It  could  not  be  charged 
against  him  that  he  was  shaking 
the  constitution  that  had  been 
formed.  Though  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  present  government 
to  find  out  charges  of  a  disposition 
to  unsettle  the  present  state  of  pro* 
petty  in  France,  he  had  not  been 
t^le  to  discover  a  single  proof  of 
any  such  accusation.  The  lawful 
assemblies  under  the  new  consti- 
tution paid  him  all  allegiance  up 
to  the  very  moment  that  he  be- 
came an  exile.  It  was  because  he 
was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  was 
desirous  to  keep  peace  with  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  that  a 
soldiery,  accustomed  to  rapine,  and 
raised  by  their  former  chief  to 
principaliiies  and  powers,  carved 
out  of  the  just  rights  of  other  peo- 
ple, were  discontented,  and  desired 
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no  momrch,  but  m  general  pre- 
■pand  to  renew  the  work  of  8p»- 
liation.  Was  it  nothing  now  to 
be  deeired  to  aanction  u  syqCm 
under  which  Europe  had  am  loog 
groaned,  with  such  an  army  and 
such  a  chief  at  iu  headf  If  his 
di^iosition  was  (aid  (o  have  under- 
gone aome  change,  his  situation 
again  was  imw  changed;  and  as  the 
atmy  was  formerly  upheld  bj-  spo- 

*  liation  and  plundev,  so  now,  for 
the  same  objects,  he  was  recalled 
by  his  former  insirumenti,  wtio 
alone  could  maintain  him  in  his 
regained  power.  As  to  new  con- 
stitutions, he  was  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  a  good -constitution  could  only 
be  formed  by  the  adaptation  of 
remedies  from  time  to  time,  under 
the  circumstances  which  required 
them.  The  only  exception  men- 
tioned was  that  of  America;  but 
that  .did  not  apply.  The  founders 
of  that  constitution  acted  with 
great  wisdom. It  was  framed  so  as 
to  produce  as  little  change  as 
possible  in  the  existing  laws  and 
manners  under  the  altered  form 
of  government,  which,  though  a 
republic,  was  constructed  as  nearly 
as  the  difierence  would  admit,  on 
the  monarchies!  form  of  our  own 
constitution.  If  any  person  would 
consider  the  present  situation  of 
of  Bonaparte  in  France,  it  must 
appear  that,  judging  by  all  human 
probability,  it  would  be  necessary 
ibr  him  (even  supposing  we  were 
inclined  to  remain  at  peace  wiib 
him],  to  Iteep  his  army  in  humour 

^ith  him,  by  leading  them  on  to 
some  fresh  aggression  again  si 
some  foreign  nation;  which  would 
force  us  into  the  contest,  iiowever 
we  might  be  disinclined  to  it.  If 
we  looked  at  all  his  former  policy, 
we  should  see  that  he  was  under 
a  sort  of  necessity  of  maintaining 
his  power  by  the  same  means  by 
which  he  had  acquired  it.  Again bt 


hit  recurring  to  bis  former  policy, 
his  Doble 'friend  appeared,  by  the 
amendment  he  had  moved,  to  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  «uHicient 
security  for  this  country  to  coo- 
tinue  in  peace  with  (ijtn.  A  slate 
of  peace  did  not,  however,  now 
csist  between  us  and  Bonaparte. 
We  had  now  no  treaty  with  him; 
and  he  wished  to  know  upon  what 
grounds  we  could  nowr  negotiate 
with  latni  In  the  overture,  as  it 
was  called,  that  Bonaparte  had 
made  to  this  country,  he  ttien- 
tioned  nothing  about  the  peace  of 
Paris,  nor  even  condescended  to 
say  any  thing  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  disposed  to  treat 
with  us.  It  appeared,  however,  by 
ktrd  Clancany's  letter,  that'  the 
proposal  which  was  forwarded jjo 
Vienna,  was,  that  he  was  content 
to  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  He, 
for  his  part,  had  always  thought 
that  by  that  treaty,  tlu  gnat  points 
which  remaned  {o-  be  -^^ed  ibr 
the  future  peace  of  Europe'  ^ere- 
too  undefined.  It  was  settled,  in- 
deed, that  I>raiice  should  [fi'eserve 
her  ancient  frontiers,  and  that  wc 
were  to  restore  to  her  the;  greater 
part  of  her  colonies.  All  the  oQieV 
great  interests  of  Europe  were, 
however,  reserved  to  bs^iscussed 
at  the  congress,  to  vriiic^  Prance 
also  sent  her  minister.  Na4,  ifit 
were  proposed  tb  negotiate  for 
peace  with  BonaHrte  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of^arisr  was  it  also 
to  be  left  open  to  him  td  interfere 
in  all  those  arrangements  that  by 
tliat  treaty  were  left  undefined,  but 
which  had  since  been  ai^recd  upon 
by  the  different  powers  at  Vienna^ 
If  this  was  the  case,  even  although 
wemighl  take  the  treaty  of  Paris  as 
the  foundaiionof  peace,  we  should 
soon  find  ourBejves  entangled  in  a 
hostile  negotiation  .inth  Bona- 
parte, about  those  other  interesting 
points   which   had  been  bspiub' 
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xttted,  af^er  lotig  detibe ration,  by 
the  cengreBs  at  Vienna.  With  such 
H  wide  field  of  diacuaaion  thrown 
open,  nhat  hopes  could  there  be 
oFthe  defensive  syatem  being  long 
maintained?  It  vas  impoaaible  for 
tbeir  lordahipa.  not  te  recollect 
wbat  dilFerencea  had  exi*ted  be< 
tween  the  powera  of  Europe  upon 
those  points,  when  the^  were  un- 
der diacusaion.  How  greatly  would 
thoie  differences  be  increased, 
if  thsie  discueaiona  were  now  to 
be  re-opened,  and  Bonapai'te  was 
adiaitt^  to  become  a  party  in 
(bem.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  with  all  the  opportunities  he 
Would  then  have  of  towing  divi- 
viiipnb,  what  hope  could  be  enter- 
tuirnd  of  preserving  the  defen- 
swe  syatem  recommended  in  the 
amendment  to  the  addreaa? 


S/ieech  ^Mm.  Ghattan  on  French 
■  •Affmr»—!^ay  35,  ISIS. 
'Mr.  Grattan  rose  and  aaid:— ( 
uncerdy  sympalbiEe  with  the  hon. 
genlleman  who  spoke  last,  in  his 
anxiety _on  thia  important  question; 
and  my  v>li<^itude  is  increased  by  a 
knowledge  that  I  differ  in  opinion 
from  my  sldest  political  friends.  1 
iiave  further  to  contend  againat 
the  additional  Veight  given  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  wlw 
moved  the  amendment,  by  the 
purity  of  hia  mind,  the  aoundnesa 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  elevation 
of  his,  rank.  I  agree  with  my  hon. 
friends,  in  thinking  that  we  pught 
not  to  impose  a  government  upon 
France.  I  agree  with  them  in  de- 
precating the  evil  of  war;  but  I 
deprecate  still  more  the  double 
evil  of  a  peace  without  securities, 
and  a  war  without  allies,  bir,  1 
wish  it  W4P.  a  question  between 
peace  and  war;  but  unfortunately 
ibr  the  couctryjTcry  painfully  to  us, 
Vol.  I. 


and  most  iDJarioualy  to  all  ranki 
of  men,  peace  is  not  in  our  option^' 
and  the  real  question  is,  whether 
wft  shall  go  to  war  when  our  alliei 
are  assembled,  or  fight  the  battle 
when  (hose  allies  shall  bedissipatedf 

Sir,  the  French  government  is 
war;  it  is  a  stratocracy,  elective, 
aggressive,  and  predalory;  her 
armies  live  to  fight,  and  fight  to 
live;  their  constitution  is  essenti- 
ally war,  and  the  object  of  that' 
war  the  cuntjueat  of  Europe.  What 
such  a  person  as  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of.  such  a  constitution  will 
do,  you  may  jadge  by  what  he 
has  done:  first,  he  took  possession 
of  the  greater  part  uf  Europe- 
be  made  his  son  king  of  Rome 
—he  made  his  son-in-law  viceroy 
of  Italy.— be  made  his  brother 
king  of  Holland— he  made  his 
brother-in-law  kingof  Naplr^— he 
imprisoned  the  king  of  Spain^ 
be  banished  the  king  of  Portugal, 
and  formed  his  plan  for  taking 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. England  had  checked  his  de- 
signs, her  trident  had  stirred  up 
his  empire  from  its  foundation;  he 
complained  of  her  tyranny  at  aea; 
but  it  was  her  power  at  sea  which 
arreated  his  tyranny  at  land:  the 
navy  of  England  saved  Europe. 
Knowing  this,  he  knew  the  con- 
quest of  England  became  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  and  the  de- 
struction of  her  marine  necessary 
for  the  conquest  of  England.  Ac- 
cordingly, besides  raising  an  army 
of  to,UOO  men  for  the  invasion  oL 
England,  he  applied  himself  to  thS 
destruction  of  her  commerce,  the 
foundation  of  her  naval  power,  In 
pursuit  of  this  object,  and  on  his 
plan  of  a  western  empire,  he  con- 
ceived, and  in  part  executed  the  de- 
sign of  consigning  to  plunder  and 
destruction,  the  vast  regions  of 
Hussia;  he  quits  the  genial  clime 
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of  tlw  tempente  xon^— he  bursts 
tbroug;b  the  narrow  limits  of  an 
iBiinenae  empire — he  abandon  a 
comfort  and  aecuritf,  and  be  hur- 

'  riet  to  the  polei  to  hazard  them 
lU,  and  with  tbcn  the  companiona 
of  hia  victoriea,  and  the  fame  and 
fruiti  of  hit  Crimea  and  hia  talentai 
on  a  apeculation  of  leaving  in  Eu- 
rope, throughout  the  whole  of  itt 
extent,  no  one  free  or  independent 
nalion.i  to  oppose  this  huge  con- 
ception of  mischief  and  despotism, 
the  great  potentate  of  the  north  is 
obliged  to  advance  to  defend, 
Oftl^nst  the  voracity  of  ambition, 
tbe  aterilitj  of  his  dominions;  he 
joioa  the  king  of  Pniaua,  whom 
Bonaparte  bad  deprived  of  the 
Kreater  part  of  his  terriiories;  he 
joins  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
vbom  Bonaparte  had  deprived 
of  the  principal  part  of  his  do- 
minions; these  three  powers,  phy- 
Vcal  causes,  the  influence  of  your 
vlctwies  in  Spun  and  Portugal, 
and  the  precipitaiion  of  hia  own 
ambition,  combine  to  accomplish 
bis  destruclion.  Bonaparte  is  con- 
quered, and  the  three  kings  march 
to  the  gates  of  Paris— there  they 
fttand — the  late  victims  of  his  am- 
bition, and  now  the  disposers  of 
bis  destiny,  and  the  masters  of  his 
capital.  He  had  gone  ta  their 
countries  (without  provocation) 
with  fire  and  sword — they  come  to 
bis  (with  the  greatest  provocation) 
to  givt  life  and  liberty;  they  do  an 
act  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
history,  such  as,  nor  envy,  nor 
dme,  nor  malice,  nor  prejudice, 
nor  ingratitude  can  efTacc— they 
give  to  his  subjects  liberty,  and  to 
Himself  life  and  royalty.  Posterity 
will  admire  and  crown  their  mo- 
numents with  glory  everlasting. 

Therefore,  when  he  that  states 
the  conditions  of  ihe  treaty  of  Fon- 
tainbleau  are  not  performed,  he 

•    forgets  one  of  them,  namely,  the 


condidoD  by  wluch  fie  lives;  it  is 
very  true  there  was  a  mixture  of 
policy  and  prudence  in  this  mea- 
sure; but  it  was  a  great  act  of 
magnanimity  notwithstanding,  and 
it  ia  not  in  providence  to  tun  uich 
an  act  to  your  disadvantage.  Uith 
respect  to  the  other  act,  the  mercy 
shown  to  bis  people,  1  have  uiideT- 
ratcd  it;  th«  allies  did  not  give  li- 
berty to  Prance,  they  enabled  her 
to  give  a  constitution  to  benelf.  a 
better  constitution  than  that  which, 
with  much  laboriousness  and  cic' 
cumspection,  and  deliberation,  and 
procrastination,  the  philosopher 
fabricated  when  the  Jacobins  tram- 
pled down  the  flimsy  work,  mur- 
dered the  vain  philosophers,  drove 
out  the  crazy  reformers,  and  re- 
mained matters  of  the  field  in  tbe 
triumph  of  superior  anarchy  and 
confusion;  better  than  that,  I  ssy, 
which  the  jacobin  destroyed,  bet- 
ter than  that  which  he  afterwanU 
formed,  with  some  method  in  hit 
madness,  and  more  madness  in  hii 
method;  with  such  a  horror  of 
power,  that  in  his  pl^  of  a  con- 
atiiution,  he  left  out  a  goveramciit, 
and  with  so  many  wheels,  tbU 
every  thing  was  in  movement,  >ih1 
nothing  in  concert,  so  that  the 
machine  took  fire  froin  its  owa 
velocity;  in  the  midst  ot  death  and 
mirth,  with  images  emblematic  of 
tbe  public  disorder,  goddesses  of 
reason  turned  fool,  and  of  liberty 
turned  fury:  at  length  the  Prench 
found  their  advantages  in  adopting 
the  sober  and  unaSected  security 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  oa 
the  idea  of  that  form  of  govero- 
ment  which  your  ancestors  pro- 
cured by  their  firmncas,  and  main- 
tained by  their  discretion.  Thi) 
constitution  Booapaite  ha*  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  treaty  uf 
t'ontaiobleau;  and  having  broken 
both,  desires  your  confiilencei— 
Russia  confided,  and  waa  deceived 
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— Amtrixconfidcd,  and  was  deceiv- 
ed. Have  we  forgotten  the  treaty  of 
l.aneviUe,  and  his  abomimable 
conduct  ta  the  SwihI  Spain,  and 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  con- 
fided— and  all  were  deceived.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  lime,  he  wai 
chai^ng  on  Kngland  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  while  be  was 
breaking  hiH  own  treaties  of  peace, 
for  the  purpose  ofrcnewlng  the  war, 
to  end  it  in  what  was  worse  than  war 
Itself— his  coitquest  of  Europe. 

Bat  now  he  repents,  and  will  be 
&ithful— he  says  so,  but  he  suys 
the  contrary  also:  "  I  protest 
"  against  the  validity  of  tha  treaty 
**  of  Fontainbleau,  it  was  not  done 
*(  with  the  consent  of  the  people; 
*<  I  protest  against  evety  thing 
**  done  in  my  absence;  see  my 
<'  epeech  m  the  army  and  people, 
*'  see  the  speech  of  my  council  to 
*'  me."  The  treaty  of  Paris  was 
done  in  his  absence— by  thattreaty, 
were  returned  the  French  colonies 
and  prisoners;  thus  he  takes  life 
and  empire  from  the  treaty  af 
Fontainbleau,  with  an  original  de- 
■ifrn  to  set  it  aside;  and  he  takes 
prisoners  and  colonies  fi^>m  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  which  he  after- 
wards sets  aside  also;  and  musters 
an  army  by  a  singular  fatality,  in 
a  great  measure  composed  of 
troops  who  owe  their  enlarge- 
ment, and  of  a  chief  who  owes  bis 
life  to  the  powers  he  fights  with 
ifae  resources  of  France,  who  owes 
to  those  powers,  her  salvation.  He 
l^ves  a  reason  for  this, ''  nothing 
ifl  good  which  ws«  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,"  having 
been  deposed  by  that  people  and 
elected  by  the  army  in  their  de- 
fiance;— with  such  sentiments, 
which  go  not  so  much  gainst 
this  or  that  particular  treaty  as 
against  the  principles  of  affiajic^, 
(he  question  is,  whether  with  a 
new  to  the  security   of   Europe, 


yon  tftll  take  the  &lth  el  Napoleoti, 
or  the  army  of  the  alKes? 

Gentlemen  maintain  that  wear« 
not  equal  to  the  contest,  that  is  to 
vay,  confederated  Europe  cannot 
fight  France  sbigle-handed;  if  that 
be  your  opinion,  you  are  con- 
quered this  moment,  you  are  con- 
quered in  spirit;  but  that  is  not 
youroptnion,  nor  was  it  the  opinion 
of  your  ancestors;  they  thought, 
and  1  hope  transmitted  the  senti- 
ment as  your  birth-right,  that  the 
armies  of  these  islands  could  al- 
ways fight,  and  fight  with  success 
their  own  numbers:  see  now  the 
numbers  you  are  to  command- 
by  this  treaty  you  are  to  have  in 
the  field  what  may  be  reckoned 
not  less  than  600,000  men,  besides 
that  stipulated  army  you  have  at 
command,  what  may  be  reckoned 
as  much  more,  1  say  you  and  the 
allies.  The  emperor  of  Austria 
alone  has  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
of  which  120,000  were  aeot  to 
Italy  to  oppose  Murat,  who  is  now 
beaten:  Austria  is 'tK}t*then  occu* 
pied  by  Murat;  Prussia  is  not  oc- 
cupied by  the  Saxon,  nor  Russia 
by  the  Pole,  at  least  not  so  occu- 
pied  that  they  have  not  ample  and 
redundant  forces  for  this  war:  you 
have  a  general  nevei'  surpassed, 
and  allies  in  heart  and  confidence. 
Sec  now  Bonaparte's  muster— be 
has  lost  his  external  dominions, 
and  is  reduced  from  a  population 
of  100,000,000,  to  a  population  of 
23,000,000:  besides,  he  has  lost 
the  power  of  fascination;  for  though 
he  may  be  called  the  subverter  of 
kings,  he  has  not  proved  to  be  the 
redresser  of  gi'revances.  Switzer-- 
land  has  not  forgotten,  all  Europo 
remembers  the  nature  of  his  rc' 
formation,  and  that  the  best  re- 
form he  introduced  was  worse 
than  the  worst  government  he  sub- 
verted: as  Utile  can  Spain  or  Prus- 
sia  forget  what  was  worse  even 
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than  his  refemuitloiM,  the  march 
of  his  armtea;  it  wu  Dot  An  army, 
it  wai  a  tnilitiu*j  gorerninent  in 
march,  lik«-ijie  Ronuui  legions  in 
Romir't  wont  time)  Italica  or  Ra- 
MX,  respon«ible  to  nothin^-Dor 
God)  nor  man.  Thus  he  has  ad- 
ministered a  cure  to  his  partizans 
for  Miy  enthusiasm  that  migiht 
hare  been  annexed  to  his  name, 
and  is  now  reduced  to  his  re- 
sources at  home;  it  is  at  home 
that  he  must  feed  his  armies  and 
find  his  strength;  and  at  hoMe  he 
wants  artillery,  he  wants  cavalry; 
be  has  no  money,  he  has  no  credit, 
he  has  no  title;  with  respect  to  his 
actual  numbers,  they  are  not  as- 
ceitained,  but  it  may  be  collected 
that  they  beflr  no^proponion  to 
tiiose  of  the  allies.  ' 

But  gentlemen  presume  that 
the  French  nation  will  rise  in  his 
fiiTour  as  soon  as  we  enter  their 
country:  we  entered  their  country 
before  and  they  did  not  rise  in  his 
favour,  on  the  contrary  they  de- 
posed him-<i-thri  article  of  depou- 
tion  is  given  at  length.  It  is  said 
we  endeavour  to  impose  a  govern- 
ment on  Prance;  the  French 
armies  elect  a  conqueror  for  Eu- 
rope, and  our  resistance  to  this 
conqueror  is  called  imposing  a 
government  on  France.  If  we  put 
down  this  chief,  we  relieve  France 
as  well  as  Europe  from  a  foreign 
yoke;  and  this  deliverance  is  called 
the  imposiUon  of  a  government  on 
France;  He,— He!  imposed  a  go- 
Temment  on  Fnuice^he  imposed 
a  foreign  yoke  on  France— he  took 
from  ilie  French  their  property 
by  contribution — he  took  their 
children  by  conscription— he  lost 
her  her  empire,  and  (a  thnig  al- 
most unimaginable)  he  brought  the 
enemy  to  the  gates  of  Paris:  we, 
on  the  contrary,  formed  a  project, 
as  appears  frDm  a  paper  of  1805, 
which  preserved  the  integrity  of 


the  French  em|nK;  the  aWes  in 
1814  not  only  preserved  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  empire  as  it  stood 
in  9tf  but  gave  her  her  liber^, 
and  they  now  afford  her  the 
only  chance  of  redemption.^ 
Against  these  allies,  will  France 
now  combine,  and  having  received 
from  them  her  empire  as  it  stood 
before  the  war,  with  additions  in 
conseqjience  of  their  depoutionof 
Bonaparte,  and  having  gotten  back 
her  capita),  her  colonies,  and  her 
prisoners;  will  she  break  the  treaty 
to  which  she  owes  them,  rise  up 
against  the  allies  who  gave  them, 
break  her  oath  of  allegiance,  de- 
stroy the  constitution  she  has 
formed,  depose  the  king  she  has 
chosen,  lise  up  against  her  own 
deliverance,  in  support  of  contri- 
bution end  conscription,  to  perpe- 
tuate her  political  damnation  un- 
der the  yoke  of  a  stranger? 

Gentlemen  say,  France  has  elect- 
ed him— they  have  no  grounds  for 
so  saying;  he  had  been  repulsed  at 
Antibes,  and  he  lust  30  men;  he 
landed  near  Cannes  the  lat  of 
March  with  1 100;  with  this  force 
he  proceeded  to  Grasse,  Digne, 
Gap,  and  on  the  7th  he  entered 
Grenoble,  be  there  got  from  the 
desertion  of  regiments  above  3000 
men,  and  a  park  of  artillery;  with 
this  additional  force  he  proceeded 
to  Lyons;  be  left  Lyons  with  about 
7000  strong,  and  entered  Paris  on 
the  30th  with  all  the  troops  of  the 
line  that  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him;  the  following  day  he  review- 
ed h|s  troops,  and  nothing  couM 
equal  the  shouts  of  the  army,  ei- 
cept  the  silence  of  the  people— 
this  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
th«  word,  a  military  election.  It 
was  an  act  where  the  army,  de- 
posed the  civil  government— it 
was  the  march  of  a  military  chief 
over  a  conquered  people.  The  na- 
tiim  did  ogt  rue  to  resist  Bona- 
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pute  or  defend  L.oni>i  beukuw  the 
nation  could  not  rise  upon  the 
army;  her  mind  as  well  u  her 
constitution  was  conquered;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  nation— every 
thing  was  army,  and  every  thing 
vas  conquest.  BonapartCi  it  seems, 
is  (o  reconcile  every  thing  by  the 
^ft  of  a  free  comtitution— -Jie  took 
possession  of  Hollandi  he  did.  not 
give  her  a  free  constitndon— he 
took  possession  of  Spain,  he  did 
not  ^ve  her  a  free  constitudon— 
he  took  possession  of  Swizerland, 
whose  independence  he  had  gua- 
ranteed, he  did  not  give  her  a  free 
consiituiion— he  took  posaeasion 
of  Italy,  he  did  not  give  hers  free 
constitution;  he  tfwk  possession 
of  France,  he  did  not  give  her  a 
free  constitution;  on  the  contrary, 
he  deetroyed  the  directorial  con- 
sdtmion,  he  destroyed  the  con- 
sular ccmstitution,  and  he  destroy- 
ed the  late  constitution)  formed  on 
the  plan  of  England.  But  now  he 
is,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ja- 
cobins, to  give  her  liberty;  that  is, 
the  man  who  can  bear  nn  freedom, 
unites  to  form  a  constitution  with 
a  body  who  can  bear  no  govern- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  while  he 
professes  liberty,  he  exercises 
despotic  power;  he  annihilates  the 
nobles,  he  banishes  the  deputies  of 
the  people,  and  he  sequesters  the 
property  of  the  emigrants;  "  now 
be  is  to  give  libertyl"  I  have  seen 
his  coDBtitution,  as  exhibited  in 
the  newspapers— there  are  faults 
innumerable  in  the  frame  of  it, 
and  more  in  the  manner  of  ac- 
cepting it:  it  is  to  be  passed  by 
subscription  without  discussion, 
the  troops  are  to  send  deputies, 
and  the  army  is  to  preside.  There 
is  some  cunning,  however*  in 
making  the  subscribers  to  the 
•onstitutioR  renounce  the  house  of 
Bourbon;  they  are  to  give  their 
ward  ibr  the   deposiU(»i   of  the 


lung,  and  take  NapcAeon's  wori 
Ibr  their  .own  liberty;  the  offer  im- 
ports nothing  which  can  be  relied 
on,  Micept  that  he  is  afrtdd  of  the 
allies.  Disperse  the  alliance,  and 
fareivll  to  the  liberty  of  Francei 
and  safety  of  Europe. 

Under  this  head  of  ^itity  to 
combat  Bonaparte,  I  think  we 
should  not  desptur. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of 
the  cause,  we  must  observe,  Bo- 
naparte has  broken  the  treaty  of 
Foniwnbleau— he  confesses  it — he 
declares  he  never  considered  him- 
self as  bound  by  it:  if,  then,  that 
treaty  is  out  of  the  way,  he  is  as 
he  was  before  it — at  war.  As  em- 
peror of  the  French,  he  has  broken 
the  treaty  oj  Park — that  treaty 
•  was  founded  on  his  abdication; 
when  be  proposes  to  observe  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  he  proposes  what 
be  cannot  do,  unless  he  abdicates. 
-  The  proposition  that  we  should 
not  interfere  with  the  government  ' 
of  other  nations  is  irue,  but  true 
with  qualiBcations — if  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other  country  con- 
tains an  insurrectionary  principle 
as  France  did,  when  she  offered  to 
aid  the  insurrections  of  her  neigh- 
bours, your  interference  is  war- 
ranted; if  the  government  of  an- 
other country  contains  the  princi- 
ple of  universal  empire,  as  France 
did,  and  promulgated,  your  inter- 
ference is  justifiable.  Gentlemen 
may  call  this,  internal  govern- 
ment, but  I  call  this,  conspiracy. 
If  the  government  of  another  coun- 
try maintains  a  predatory  army 
such  as  Bonaparte's,  with  a  view 
to  hostility  and  conquest,  your  in- 
terference is  just.  He  may  call 
this,  internal  government,  but  I 
call  thb  a  preparation  for  war.  No 
doubt  he  will  accompany  this  with 
offers  of  peacer  but  such  offers  of 
peace  are  nothing  Ynore  than  one 
of  the  arts  of  war,  attended,  most 
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MMiredlj,  bj  cbtrging  on  you  Uw 
odium  of  a  king  and  protnctwl 
p}aten(  uid  with  much  common 
pUcCf  Bud  many,  good  mwb  uid 
Mtijiagt,  of  the  miMries  of  blood- 
Bhedt  uid  the  uvin^  and  good 
husbandry  of  peace,  and  the  com- 
Ibrta  of  a  quiet  life;  but  if  you 
lUten  to  this,  you  will  be  much 
deceived— Dot  only  deceived,  but 
you  will  be  beMen.  Again,  if  the 
government  of  another  country 
GOTen  more  ground  in  Europe) 
and  destroyt  the  balance  of  pawer^ 
•o  at  to  threaten  tbe  independence 
of  other  natioDi,  this  ii  a  cause  of 
your  iuterfercDce.  Such  was  the 
principle  upon  which  we  acted  in 
the  best  times;  such  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  gnnd  alliancej  such 
tbe  triple  alliancei  mid  such  the' 
quadruple i  and  by  such  principles 
has  Europe  oot  only  been  ref- 
lated, but  protected,  if  a  fore^n 
goventment  does  any  of  those  acts 
1  have  mentioned,  we  have  a  cause 
of  war;  but  if  a  foreign  power  does 
all  of  tbem,  forms  a  conspiracy 
for  universal  empire,  keeps  up  an 
army  for  that  purpose,  employs 
tbu  army  to  overturn  the  balance 
flf  power,  and  attempts  the  con- 
quest of  Europe— attempts,  do  1 
•ayj— in  a  great  degree  achieves 
U,  (far  what  else  was  Bmwparte's 
domintOD  betbre  the  battle  of  Leip- 
uci)  and  then  receives  an  over- 
throw, owes  its  deliverance  to 
treaties  which  give  that  power  its 
life,  and  these  countries  their  se- 
curity, (for  what  did  you  get  from 
France  but  security  i}~-if  this 
power,  [sayi  avails  itself  of  the  con^ 
ditions  in  the  treaties,  which  i^ve 
it  colouics,  prisoners,  and  deliver- 
aDcc,  and  breaks  thoic  conditions 
which  give  you  securityi  aod  ra- 
,  sumes  tbe  same  situation,  which 
renders  him  capaUe  of  dmng  tbe 
same  mischief;  has  England,  or 
baa  stae  not,  a  right  of  »arJ 


Having  conwiertd  the  tw* 
questions,  that  of  ability  and  that 
of  right)  aad  having  shewn  th^ 
you  arc  jostifiad  on  either  conri- 
deration  to  go  to  war;  let  me  now 
suppose,  that  you  treat  for  peace 
-~firat,  yon  will  have  a  peace  upoB 
a  war  establishment,  and  then  a 
war  without  your-  present  atlieu 
it  is  not  certain  that  you  wilt  hove 
any  of  tbem;  but  it  is  certain  that 
yon  will  not  have  the  same  con- 
t»nation,  while  Bonaparte  increases 
his  power,  by  confirmation  of  his 
title,  and  by  farther  preparation; 
so  thst  yon  will  have  a  bad  peace 
and  a  bad  war.  Were  1  disposed 
to  treat  for  peaee,  I  would  not 
agree  to  the  amendmcm,  because 
it  disperses  your  allies,  and 
strengthens  your  enemy,  and  ssjn 
to  both,  we  will  quit  our  alliance 
to  confirm  Napoleon  on  the  throne 
of  France,  that  he  may  hereailer 
more  adTSOtageousty  fight  us,  ai 
he  did  before,  for  the  throne  of 
England. 

Uentlomen  set  forth  tbe  preten- 
sions of  Bo[»parte— gentlemcil 
say,  that  he  has  given  liberty  to 
the  press.  He  has  given  liberty  te 
pubhcation,  to  be  afterwards  tried 
and  punished  according  to  the 
present  constitution  of  France,  st 
a  military  chief  pleases;  that  is  to 
say,  he  has  given  liberty  to  tbe 
French  to  hang  themselves.  Gen- 
tlemen say,  he  has  in  his  dominiom 
abolished  the  slave  trad^— I  un 
unwilling  to  deny  him  praise  fof 
such  an  act;  but  if  we  praise  hiM 
for  giving  liberty  to  the  AWcan, 
let  us  not  assist  him  in  imposing 
slavery  on  the  Eturopean.  Gentle* 
men  say,  will  you  make  war  upon 
character!  but  the  question  is,  will 
you  trust  a  government  without 
ottti  What  will  you  do  if  you  >i» 
conquered,  say  gentlemen— 1  siH 
swer,  the  very  thing  you  mnit  dOi 
if  you   treat— abandoB   tbe  !«* 
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qmmtrici.  But  the  qncsUon  »,  in 
which  case  arc  you  most  likely  to 
be  conquered,  with  allies  or  with- 
out tfaemf  Either  you  must  aban- 
don the  low  couoirieSt  or  you  muit 
preverve  tbem  by  Brtna;  for  Bona- 
parte will  not  be  withheld  by 
treaty.  If  you  abandon  them,  you 
will  lose  your  situation  on  th« 
globe)  and,  instead  of  being  a  me- 
dium of  communication  and  codi- 
merce  between  the  new  world  aitd 
the  old,  you  will  become  an  anxious 
station  between  two  firet— the 
continent  of  America*  rendered 
hostile  hy  the  intrigues  of  Fruicet 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  po»- 
sesBod  by  her  arms.  It  then  re- 
main* for  you  to  determine,  if  you 
do  not  abandon  the  low  countries, 
in  what  way  you  mean  to  defend 
tlicni,  alone  or  wUh  allies. 

Gentlemen  complain  of  the 
allies,  and  ssyi  ihey  have  parti- 
tioned such  a  country,  and  tmns- 
ftrred  such  a  cwintry,  and  seized 
on  such  a  country.  What!  will 
tbay  quanel  with  theirallyi  who 
ban  possessed  himself  of  part  of 
Sait<my,  and  shake  hands  with  Bo- 
Dapurte)  who  proposed  to  take  pos- 
aessicm  -of  England?  If  a  prince 
takes  Venice)  we  are  indignant; 
but  if  he  seizes  on  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  sunds  covered  with  the 
blood  of  millions)  and  the  spoils 
of  lutlf  mankind,  our  indignation 
ceases;  vice  becomes  gigantic, 
conquers  the  understuiding)  and 
Duuikiad  begin  by  w<mder,  and 
conclude  by  worship.  The  chamc 
ter  of  Bonaparte  is  admirably  cal- 
culated for  this  effect— he  invest) 
himself  with  much  theatrical 
gr^deun  be  is  a  great  actor  in 
tbe  tragedy  of  his  own  govern- 
ment;  the  fire  of  his  genius  preci- 
jutateBonuniversal  empire, certain 
to  destroy  his  neighbours  or  him- 
ftclf;  better  fbrm^  to  acquire  em- 
pire than  to  keep  it)  he  u  a  hero 


and  a  calamity,  formed  to  pumsh 
France,  and  to  perplex  Europe. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Fox  has 
been  alluded  t^— a  great  authority, 
and  a  great  man;  htsname  excites 
tenderness  and  wondei^-to  do  jus- 
tice to  that  immortal  person,  you 
must  not  limit  your  view  to  his 
country;  his  genius  was  not. con* 
fined  to  England,  it  acted  three 
hundred  miles  off,  in  breaking  the 
chains  nf  Ireland;  it  was  seen  three 
thousand  miles  off  in  communi- 
cating freedom  to  the  Americans: 
it  was  visible,  I  know  not  bow  far 
off,  in  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  Indian;  it  was  diacernible 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  accom- 
plishing the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  You  are  to  measure  the 
magnitude  of  his  mind  by  paral- 
lels of  latitude.  His  heart  was  aa 
soft  as  that  of  a  woman— his  in- 
tellect was  adamant — his  weak- 
nesses were  virtues,  they  (irotect- 
ed  him  against  the  hard  habit  of  a 
politician,  and  assisted  nature  to 
make  him  amiable  and  interesting. 
The  question  discussed  by  Mr. 
Fox  ia  93,  was,  whether  you  would 
treat  with  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment?—thti  present  is,  whether 
you  will  confirm  a  military  and  a 
hostile  one?  You  will  observe)  that 
when  Mr.  Pbx  was  willing  to 
treat,  the  French,  it  was  under- 
stood, were  ready  to  evacuate  the 
tow  countries.  If  you  confirm  the 
present  government,  you  must  ex- 
pect to  lose  them.  Mr.  Fox  ob- 
jected to  the  idea  of  driving  France 
upon  her  resources,  lest  you  should 
make  her  a  military  government. 
Tbe  question  now  is,  whether  you 
will  make  that  military  govern- 
ment perpetual!  I  therefu^  do  not 
think  the  theory  of  Mr.  Fex  can 
be  quoted  against  us;  and  the  prac* 
tice  of  Mr.  Fox  tends  to  eUkblish' 
our  proposition,  for  he  treated 
with   Bonaparte   and   failed.  Mr. 
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Fox  was  tenacious  of  England, 
and  would  never  yield  a  iota  of 
her  auperiorit]';  but  the  &ilure  of 
the  attempt  to  treat  waa  to  be 
ibutid,  not  iii  Mr.  Fox,  but  in  Bo- 
naparte. 

On  the  French  aubject,  speak- 
ing of  authority,  we  cannot  for^t 
Mr.  Burke — Mr.  Bucl^e,  (he  pro- 
digy of  nature  and  acquiaition;  he 
read  every  thing,  and  saw  every 
thing,  he  fbreiaw  everything—bis 
knowledgeof  history  amounted  to  a 
powei'  of  foretelling;  and  when  he 
perceived  ihe  wild  work  that  was 
doing  in  France,  that  great  politi- 
cal physician,  intelligent  of  symp- 
toms, distinguished  between  the 
access  of  fever  and  the  force  of 
health:  and  what  other  men  con- 
ceived to  be  the  vigour  of  her  con- 
atitution,  he  knew  to  be  no  more 
than  the  paroxysm  of  her  madneas, 
and  then,  prophet-like,  he  pro- 
nounced the  destinies  of  France, 
and,  in  his  prophetic  fury,  admo- 
nished nations. 

Gentlemen  speak  of  the  Bour- 
bon family — I  have  already  said, 
we  should  not  force  the  Bourbon 
upon  France;  but  we  owe  it  to  de- 
parted (1  would  ratber  suy  to  inter- 
rupted) greatness,  to  observe,  that 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  not 
tyrannical;  under  her  every  thing, 
except  the  administration  of  the 
country,  was  open  to  animadver- 
sion; every  subject  was  open  to  dis- 
cussion, philosophical,  eccleeiastial 
and  political;  so  that  learning,  and 
arts,  and  sciences,  made  progress 
^-even  England  consented  to  bor- 
row not  a  little  from  the  temperate 
meridian  of  that  government— her 
court  stood  controlled  by  opinion, 
limited  by  principles  of  honour, 
and  softener!  by  the  influence  of 
manners— and,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  an  amenity  in  the  condition 
of  France,  which  rendei'cd  the 
French  an  aimable>  an  enlighten- 


ed, a  gallant,  and  accomplished 
race:  over  this  gallant  race  ywi 
see  imposed  an  oriental  despotism; 
their  present  court  has  gotten  the 
idiom  of  the  East  as  well  as  her 
constitution;  a  fantastic  and  bar- 
baric expression,  an  unreal) ly, 
which  leaves  in  the  shade  ibe 
modesty  of  truth,  and  states  no- 
thing as  it  is,  and  every  thing  a» 
it  is  not:  the  attitude  is  afiected, 
the  taste  is  corrupted,  and  the  in* 
tellect  perverted.  Do  you  wish  to 
can6rm  this  military  tyranny  in 
the  heart  of  Europe?— «  tyranny 
bunded  on  the  triumph  of  the 
army  over  the  principles  of  civil 
government — an  experiment  to  re- 
lax the  moral  and  religious  in* 
fluences,  and  to  set  heaven  and 
earth  adrift  from  one  another— 
an  insurrectionary  hope  to  every 
bad  man  in  the  community,  and  a 
frightful  lesson  (rf  profit  and 
power,  vested  in  those  who  have 
pandered  their  allegiance  from 
king  to  emperor,  Mid  now  found 
their  prettfnuons  to  domination' oo 
the  merit  ol  breaking  their  oathe, 
and  deposing  their  soverciga. 
Should  you  do  any  thing  so  mon- 
strous as  to  leave  your  allies  in  o^ 
der  to  confirm  such  a  system, 
should  you  forget  your  name,  for- 
get your  ancestors,  uid  the  in- 
heritance they  have  left  you  of 
morality  and  renown,  should  you 
astonish  Europe  by  quitting  your 
allies  to  render  immortal  such  a 
composition,  would  not  the  na- 
tions exclaim,  "  You  have  very 
"  providently  watched  over  our 
"  interests,  and  very  genereudy 
"  have  you  contribnted  to  our  ser- 
*'  vice^-aitd  do  you  falter  now?" 
"  In  vtun  have  you  stopped  in 
"  your  own  person  the  flying  R>r- 
"  tunes  of  Europe,  in  vain  hare 
"  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napo- 
*'  teon,  and  snatched  invincitdlity 
"  from  his  stoixiatd,  if  now,  when 
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^(<«ODlMlcnted  Eur^  ii  resdr  to 
*<  manh,  you  take  tbe  lead  id  the 
**  dexrdoii,  and  preach  the  pcni- 
*'  tence  of  BooafMrte  and  the  po- 
**  Tcrty  of  Eoglaad." 

As  to  her  poverty,  you  mutt  not 
consider  the  vaoaey  you  spend  in 
your  defence,  but  the  fortune  you 
vould  lose  if  jou  were  not  defen- 
ded—and further,  you  must  recol- 
lect you  will  pay  leu  to  an  imme- 
diate war,  than  to  peace  with 
war  establiahment,  and  a  war 


I  Jolloir  it— recollect  further,  that 
I  whatever  be  your  resources,  they 
I  must  outlast  those  of  all  your  ene- 
i  miet;  and  further,  that  your  em- 
j  pire  cannot  be  saved  by  a  calcula- 
I  tion:  besides,  your  wealth  is  only 
I  part  of  jiQur  situation — the  name 
:  you  have  established,  tbe  deeda 
I  you  have  achieved,  and  the  port 
you  have  sustained,  preclude  you 
I  from  a  second  place  amon^  na- 
1  lions;  and  when  you  cease  to  bo 
I  the  first,  you  are  nothing. 


General  HaRPica's  Sfieech,  in  the 

SetWe    qf  the    United    Slate*, 

JlftrU^th,  1816. 
.  Thk  bill  "  to  establish  a  syw 
tem  of  navigation  for  the  United 
States,"  being  under  considera- 
tion, Gen.  Harper  moved  to  recom- 
mit it  to  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations,  and  to  refer  to  the  same 
committee  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  he  read  in  his  place 
and  laid  on  the  table,  vis. 

"  Rescdved,  that  proriaion  ought 
to  be  made  by  law,  for  excluding 
gradually  trom  the  naval  and 
merchant  service  of  the  United 
States,  all  persons  other  than  na- 
tive citizens,  or  citizens  heretofore 
naturalized. 

^  Resolved,  that  provision  ought 
to  be  made  by  law,  for  compelling 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  have  on  board  a  number 
of  apprentices,  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  such  vetsels  respec- 

His  object,  Gen.  Harper  said,  in 
moving  this  recommitment,  was  to 
prevail  on  the  senate  if  possible 
to  remould  the  bill,  so  as  to  incor- 
porate hilo  it  tbe  new  ideas  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions:  new  he 
meantas  respected  that  bill,  though 
n^  doubt  very  familiar  within  those 

Vo6.  t. 


walls,  and  to  well  informed  and  re- 
flecting men  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try: and  as  the  motion,  should  it 
prevail,  would  gave  a  new  shape 
to  the  bill,  and  a  new  character 
to  our  whole  marilime  system,  a 
character  which  be  deemed  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  impart 
to  that  great  branch  of  our  poUcyi 
he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  state,  somewhat  at  lar^e,  the 
leading  considerations  which  in 
his  opinion  recommended  this 
measure.  He  was  sensible  that 
neither  those  considerations  nor 
the  measure  itself,  were  new  to 
that  bouse,  .or  to  the  nation.  They 
had  often,  no  doubt,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  reQection  and  discussion 
abroad,  and  sometimes  of  deliber- 
ation within  those  walls.  But  as 
he,  not  having  then  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  that  body,  had  no  part  in 
those  deliberations,  he  might  per- 
haps be  more  readily  excused  fb»  ~ 
occupying  some  portion  of  its 
time,  with  his  ideas  concemingi^ 
the  great  interests  involved  in  th« 
question. 

These  resolutions,' Gen.Harper 
said,  and  especially  the  fitst,  which 
contained  by  far  the  most  import 
tant  principle,  bad  two  distinct  ob- 
jects, ei^h  recommended  by  e«n^ 
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deration*  pecdUar  to  iMelfi  uid 
both  lending  to  the  ntne  great 
end,  the  honour,  sBfety,  and  prot- 
perity  of  the  nation.  The  first  wu 
to  prcKrve  peace,  aa  ikr  as  iti 
preaerration  niig;ht  depend  on  us, 
b^  excluding  all  foreign  aeatnea 
from  our  merchant  ships,  and  thus 
avoiding  those  coUiuona  with  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  world, 
tfhich  mu£t  of  neceSBitp  arise  from 
conflicting  claims  on  the  ocean  to 
allegiance:  the  second,  to  prepare 
for  war,  bf  accelerating  the  pro- 
duction of  a  numerous  class  of 
native  seamen;  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  doing  which,  was  to  con- 
fine the  navigation  of  our  abipa  of 
war  and  merchant  vessels,  aa  these 
veaolutions  proposed  to  confine  it, 
to  our  native  citizens,  and  thoae 
heretofore  naturalized  amotlg  ua. 
Such,  be  aaid,  was  the  twofold  ob- 
ject of  his  motion;  to  avoid  con- 
tests with  other  nations,  and  es- 
pecially with  that  between  which 
and  us,  from  similarity  of  lan- 
guage, appearance  and  pursuits, 
they  were  moat  likely  to  aiiae; 
and  to  make  timely  and  efiectuel 
preparation  for  maintaining  our 
rights,  agunst  all  naiiona,  and  es- 
liecially  that  ^reat  maritime  power, 
with  which  m  atl  probability  we 
could  not  long  avoid  'serious  col- 
lisions if  we  would;  and  perhaps, 
judging  from  the  temper  of  a  large 
part  of  this  nation,  would  not  if 
we  could.  From  theae  collisions 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  sub- 
milled  would  in  his  opinion  have 
a  tendency  to  save  us.  So  far  their 
operation  would  be  admitted,  he 
pi-esumed,  to  be  highly  beneficial. 
Every  measure  must  be  so,  that 
tended  by  fair  and  honourable 
iineans,  to  narrow  the  ground  and 
diminisli  the  occasions  of  serious 
tnisundcratandinga,  with  other 
powers.  The  effect  indeed  would 
be   not   <%mplete.    Neither    tfiu 


measure  nor  my  other  could  aate 
ua  entirely  from  conteata  with  a 
power,  betvreen  which  and  this 
country  so  many  fruitful  and  pe- 
rennial sources  of  diacord  existed. 
But  ft  was  doing  much  to  diminish 
the  number  of  those  sources,  and 
to  dry  up  one  of  the  most  fruitfiil. 
This  he  believed  would  be  effect- 
ed, by  the  resolutions  under  con- 
sideration. How  they  would  pro- 
duce that  eSect  he  would  nest 
proceed  to  consider. 

Every  honourable  gentleman 
who  beard  him,  knew  how  the 
two  nations,  the  United  States  sod 
Great  Uritain,  stood  towards  each 
other,  in  relation  to  their  maritime 
policy  and  pretensions.  The  United 
Statea  asserted  it  as  a  rigbt,  and 
kad  established  it  as  a  habit,  to  in- 
corporate foreigners  by  nalttTal* 
ization  into  their  political  associ- 
ation, into  the  nation,  and  thus  te 
withdraw  them  from  their  alle- 
giance to  their  native  govem- 
ments.  This  practice  extended  to 
all  the  European  states,  but  affect- 
ed Great  Britain  more  than  any 
other  nation,  from  obvious  and 
well  known  causes.  We  irent  a 
step  further;  we  had  laid  it  down 
us  a  maxim,  in  our  lawa  and  foreign 
policy,  that  protection  is  due  cm 
the  ocean  to  these  naturalized 
foreigners,  against  their  original 
governments)  to  the  same  extent 
as  to  our  native  citizens;  and  this 
protection  we  bad  repeatedly  and 
in  various  forms  promued  to  afford. 
We  had  held  out  to  the  subjects 
of  every  povrer,  to  the  people  of  all 
nations,  a  promise  of  protectioa 
against  their  native  governments, 
on  the  ocean  aa  welt  as  on  the 
land,  provided  they  would  conform 
to  our  laws  of  naturalization.  Tbtts 
the  matter  stood  on  our  part. 

The  foreign  powers  on  the  othH 
hand,  and  particularly  Great  Bri- 
tain, had  fi^m  time  immemorni 
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adopted  it  u  ■  inaum  of  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  essential  in 
their  opinians  to  the  preservation 
of  government  and  civil  society, 
that  allegumce  is  perpetual  and 
unalienable,  so  far '  as  rel<ites  to 
the  mere  act  of  Uic  person  who 
owes  it:  that  every  member  of  the 
commimity  contracts  by  his  birth 
obligations  of  obedience  to  the  lawd, 
and  of  service  and  fidelity  lo  the 
■tate,  from  which  he  cannot  with- 
draw, without  the  conaent  of  the 
sovereign:  in  fine  that  this  con- 
tract, like  all  others,  can  only  be 
dssolved  by  the  consent  of  both 
parties,  one  of  whom  is  the  indi- 
vidual or  subject,  and  the  other 
the  sovereign,  representing  the 
comrounity  or  state.  He  would  not, 
be  said)  now  enquire  whether  on 
abstract  principle  thia  doctrine 
was  correct.  The  cnqtjiry  was  un- 
necessary for  his  present  purpose. 
Should  it  ever  become  necessary, 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion,and  entertained  opinions  con- 
cerning it  which  he  should  be 
t^dy  to  avow  and  maintain.  It  was 
sufficient  ibr  the  present  purpose, 
and  must  be  known  by  all  who 
heard  him,  that  the  government 
to  which  be  alluded,  and  over 
vliose  conduct  or  opinions  we  had 
DO  control,  did  hold  and  always 
had  held  this  doctrine, .and  had  al- 
ways manifested  a  fixed  deierml- 
naUon  not  to  recede  from  it,  or  to 
relinquish  the  ri]{hts  to  which  it 
gave  bu-th.  It  was  equally  well 
known  that  many  other  govem- 
meats.  Day  he  might  say  all  the 
governments  of  the  world,  except 
our  own,  all  those  at  least  which 
belonged  to  the  European  system, 
and  with  which  we  had  any  con- 
oeuon,  held  the  same  principle, 
and  from  time  to  time  asserted  it, 
as  might  tiappen  to  suit  their  in- 
terest or  their  policy.  How  far  we 
ntigbt  hereafter  find  it  necessaty  to 


adopt  and  assert  this  piundple  our- 
selves, he  deemed  it  unnecessary 
now  to  enquire;  although  he  had 
a  very  distinct  opinion  on  that 
subject,  which  on  every  proper 
occasion  he  should  be  ready  to 
avow  and  support.  It  was  enough 
for  us  at  present,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain did  assert  this  principle  of 
perpetual  indissoluble  allegiance, 
and  had  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions a  determination  to  support 
it,  at  every  hazard. 

Knowing,  then,  he  said,  as  we 
did,  this  determiuation,  tbis'  fixed 
purpose  of  that  nation,  to  assert  at 
every  hazard  the  right  which  she 
thus  claimed  lo  the  services  of  all 
her  people,  whom  she  could  find 
in  merchant  ships  on  the  ocean, 
or  in  her  own  territoryj  knowing 
also  the  importance  which  she 
attached  to  this  right,  regarded  by 
her  at  essential  to  her  prosiierity, 
her  safety,  and  even  her  existence; 
the  question  for  us  to  solve,  lay- 
ing aside  all  consideration  of  the 
soundness  of  her  doctrine,  of  the 
abstract  right  of  the  case,  and 
looking  only  to  the  practical  con- 
sequences, was  this;  how  far 
would  it  be  wise  in  us,  to  engage 
iu  a  contest  with  that  nation,  on 
grounds  considered  as  so  doubtful^ 
on  principles  not  acknowledged  b^ 
any  other  power;  where  the  um- 
veraal  opinion  of  mankind,  out  of 
our  own  country,  would  be  against 
us,  and  opinions  at  home  might  be 
very  much  divided.  It  was  a  point 
on  which  such  a  division  must  be 
expected;  a  point  on  which  the 
most  enlightened  and  patriotic 
men  might  entertain,  and  in  lact 
did  entertain,  the  most  opposite 
opinions:  for  it  was  well  known 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
American  people,  including  many 
individuals  of  the  highest  character 
for  virtue,  knowledge,  and  love  of 
country,  were  of  opinion,  thaj  onp 
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nation  bad  no  rigbt,  by.its  natural- 
ization laws  or  any  otht!r  means, 
to  withdraw  the  subjects  of  another 
from  their  allegiance.  He  did  not 
now  intend  to  enquire  into  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  but 
Dierelf  to  advert  to  the  iact  that 
such  an  o^nion  was  entertained, 
by  a  very  numeroua  and  highly 
respectable  class  of  our  citizens, 
whose  feeling^  and  opinicms  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  con- 
sult, in  order  to  obtain  their  zeal- 
ous co-operation  in  any  national 
struggle  that  might  ensue.  Good 
citiaenK  would  always  obey  the 
laws;  but  unless  ibey  approved  the 
ground  of  a  war,  mere  obedience 
was  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  them.  Zeal,  devotedness,  to- 
luntary  services  and  itacrifices  of 

Eerson  and  property,  could  only 
B  expected  from  men  of  honour- 
able minds,  in  a  cause  which  they 
ai^roved;  and  there  were  great 
numbers  of  the  most  honourable 
and  virtuous  men  of  this  country, 
who  would  not  and  could  not  ap- 
prove of  any  quarrel,  entered  into 
for  the  mere  purpose,  not  of  vin- 
dicating any  nghts,  or  redressing 
any  injuries  of  our  own  citizens, 
of  the  native  sons  of  our  soil,  but 
of  Bsserdng  a  right  in  this  country 
to  acquire  new  citizens,  of  whom 
we  had  no  need,  by  withdrawing 
foreigners  from  the  power  of  their 
own  governments;  to  confer  fa- 
vours on  foreigners,  at  the  expense 
of  the  country  and  its  native  in- 
habitants. 

There  were,  Oen.  Harper  said, 
certain  principles  affecting  the 
rights  of  our  native  citizens,  in 
defence  of  which  be  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  Incur  every  risk, 
and  brave  every  danger.  Those 
right!  werevacred,  and  whenever 
openly  assailed  must  be  defended, 
at  every  hazard.  Questions  might 
indeed  atiae  about  the  nature  and 


extent  of  some  of  ftiosc  rights; 
but  there  were  others  of  a  nature 
too  clear  to  be  disputed,  and  too 
sacred  to  be  touched;  which  when 
openly  assailed  must  be  defended 
at  every  hazard,  and  even  when 
incidentally  infringed,  thtDugh  in- 
advertency, accident,  or  mistake, 
claimed  the  jeaious  attention  and 
ready  interposition  of  the  govem- 
menL  Without  entering  into  any 
exact  definition  of  these  high  and 
sacred  rights,  which  he  did  not 
conceive  to  be  now  necessary,  it 
might  be  remarked  that  the  ri^ht 
of  personal  liberty,  of  exemption 
from  compulsoiy  service  to  a  fb- 
reign  government,  under  any  form 
whatever,  was  among  the  most 
undeniable  of  the  number;  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not  ready  to  resist,  to  every 
extremity,  any  such  claim  to  the 
service  of  native  American  citi- 
sens,  had  such  a  claim  been  made 
by  any  government  whatever. 

The  claim  however  which  ww 
now  under  consideration,  the  claiin 
of  the  British  government  to  the 
services  of  its  own  subjects,  when- 
ever it  could  find  them  in  mer- 
chant ships  on  the  ocean,  or  in  its 
own  ports,  was  by  no  meant  of 
this  description;  and  the  right  as- 
serted by  this  country  to  protect 
llritish  subjects  and  other  fo- 
reigners, on  the  ocean,  againatthe 
claims  of  their  own  governments, 
was  not  a  right  in  which  our  natiTo 
citizens,  the  sons  of  our  soil,  had 
any  interest.  It  was  a  claim  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners,  not  always  of 
the  most  desirable  class,  who  often 
come  to  us  because  they  found  it 
inconvenient  to  remain  in  their 
own  country,  whom  we  wished  to 
adopt  for  their  benefit  and  not  for 
our  own,  into  our  finnily,  and  to 
extend  to  them  not  merely  tbe  pri- 
vileges but  the  protection  due  mtly 
to  our  native  sons.  It  w«i  from  the 
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coBiaions  ariaing  out  of  such  m 
policy  that  he  wiiihed  to  uve  the 
country;  collisions  dangerous  to 
its  peace,  not  useful  to  its  interests, 
nor  conducive  to  its  honour.  Me 
wished  by  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed, to  avoid  contests  on  such 
gnninds;  in  which  we  could  neither 
have  the  approbation  and  counte- 
nance of  other  nations,  nor  be 
united  among  ourselves.  The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  world  was  of 
itself  of  great  importance,  and  he 
would  sacrifice  much  to  gain  it  to 
our  cause,  in  every  conflict  in 
which  we  might  be  compelled  to 
engage.  It  was  a  great  moral 
power,  which  no  wise  government 
would  neglect.  But  great  as  it  was, 
he  thought  it  very  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  with  union  among 
ourselves.  It  was  on  that  union 
that  the  force  of  every  nation,  and 
especially  of  this,  living  as  we  did 
under  a  government  of  consent, 
which  rested  wholly  on  public 
opinion,  must  in  a  most  material 
degree  depend.  No  sacrifices  ex- 
cept those  of  primary  and  essential 
rights,  were  too  great  for  attain- 
ing so  desirable  an  object.  The 
right  of  which  be  now  proposed  tn 
divest  ourselves  was  of  a  most 
doubtful  character;  whether  we 
regarded  the  right  itself,  or  the 
expediency  of  its  exercise:  and  as 
notwithstanding  all  our  care,  it 
in^ht  not  be  in  our  power  to  avoid 
serious  contests  with  other  nations, 
and  chiefly  with  that  to  which  he 
had  so  often  alluded,  he  wished  to 
put  all  doubtful  causes  out  of  the 
conflicts  to  which  we  might  be 
destined,  and  so  to  choose  our 
ground,  that  all  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  ouraelvei,  might 
hereafter  be  confined  to  the  time 
of  beginning  the  contest,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  it,  but  not 
extend  to  the  right  itself  fbr  which 
vewere  to  contend. 


There  iras  another  view  of  the 
subject,  Gen.'Harper  said,  in  which 
this  measure  strongly  recommend- 
ed itself  to  his  miniL  A  new  state 
of  things  had '  arisen:  we  were 
about  to  enter  on  a  new  career, 
and  before  we  began  it  he  wished 
to  get  entirely  rid  of  Ais  cause  oT 
collision  with  foreign  powers, 
arising  from  our  claim  of  a  right 
to  protect  those  on  the  ocean, 
whom  they  assert  a  right  to  con- 
sider and  treat  as  their  subjects. 
He  called  this  a  new  career,  be- 
cause for  more  than  twenty  years 
a  state  of  things  had  existed  in  the 
world,  totally  different  from  that 
at  which  we  now  had  fortunately 
arrived.  Wnen  you  and  I,  sir,  said 
Gen.  Harper,  came  into  life,  as 
public  men,  we  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  that  state  of  things 
which  has  now  passed  away,  and 
which  gave  rise  while  it  continued, 
to  political  systems,  views,  and 
opinions,  not  applicable  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  world.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  period  to 
which  I  allude,  we  saw  a  new  and 
mighty  power  stnigr^ling  into  ex- 
istence, and  displaying  even  then 
under  the  pretence  of  establishing 
freedom  at  home  and  promoting 
it  abroad,  a  spirit  of  gigantic  and 
unprincipled  ambition,  which  soon 
rendered  it  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  all  surrounding  nations.  It  as- 
Sailed  tbem  all  in  turn,  with  all  the 
weapons  of  fraud  and  force,  while 
it  loudly  stigmatised,  as  combina- 
tions against  liberty  and  national 
independence,  those  leagues  which 
its  aggressions  had  compelled 
them  to  form,  for  their  own  de- 
fence. This  new  power,  after  pur- 
suing for  a  while  with  wild  and 
revolutionary  fury,  a  plan  of  uni- 
versal dominion,  but  ill  concealed 
though  not  distinctly  aTowed,  set- 
tled down  into  a  military  despot- 
ism, the  most  formidable  in  its 
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Meant  aod  profllfi^te  in  itk  prin- 
uples  (bat  the  world  has  ever  teent 
which  txridlf,  op«nIf,  and  steadilj , 
posked  forward  the  Kbem«  of 
Conqunt  and  universal  empire, 
origiDated  bj  it  predecesaors;  and 
after  crashing  or  humbling  every 
power  hut  one,  which  alone  had 
tbe  courage  and  strength  to  main- 
tain the  conflict,  bent  at  length  all 
iti  va£t  and  accumulated  forc« 
against  that  power,  the  only  re- 
mainiog  obatacle,  which  alone 
atood  in  tbe  breach,  atruffgling  to 
keep  up  the  mound,  and  to  save 
ittejf^  and  with  itself,  ua  and  the 
fCSt  of  the  world,  from  the  torrent 
which  equally  threatened  all. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Geo. 
Harper  said,  there  was  no  room 
for  deliberation,  no  freedom  of 
choice,  no  course  of  conduct  but 
one;  and  that  was  to  abstain  fnJm 
every  act,  however  proper  tn  other 
times,  that  could  then  tend  to 
weaken  tbe  arm  uplifted  in  the 
Common  cause;  that  might  di- 
minish the  power  exerted  for  the 
common  defence;  or  tend  to  h-eak 
down  or  undemune  the  mound 
irbich  restrained  this  mighly  tor- 
rtnt,  and  prevented  it  from  sweep* 
ing  us  and  tbe  rest  of  the  world 
into  one  common  ruin.  In  such  a 
•tate  of  things  it  was  not  for  n^ 
tions  to  act  as  in  ordinary  times, 
or  on  maxims  of  ordinary  policy. 
Injarios  which  in  ordinary  times 
were  to  be  vigorously  repeUcd) 
were  then  to  be  patiently  home, 
■D  account  of  the  infinitely  greater 
evils  which  the  attempt  to  repel 
them  m^t  introduce.  The  utmvst 
indulgence  was  to  he  exerciacd. 
Every  encroachment,  that  could 
be  made  to  wear  the  appeannce 
of  right,  that  did  not  assume  the 
character  of  open  and  direct  ag- 
giessioo,  was  to  be  borne,  rather 
tjuui  to  run  the  risk,  of  weakening 


tboae  exertions,  on  which  sncl^ 
mighty  interests  depended. 

Nowi  the  state  of  things,  he  said, 
was  changed.  That  tremendous 
power  was  overthrown,  tbe  go- 
vernment that  wielded  it  had  been 
annihilated,  and  the  nation  which 
aupfriied  its  means  of  power  was 
reduced  below  its  usual  and  pro- 
per leveL  If  danger  still  existed, 
it  was  on  tbe  other  side.  We  were 
no  longer  called  on  to  bear  or  far- 
bear;  nor  to  judge  of  injuiies  or 
encroachments  by  distinct  or  col- 
lateral circumstances.  We  might 
now  estimate  them  by  their  in- 
ti^Hc  nature,  and  act  concerning 
them  upon  the  ordinary  maxims 
of  political  wisdom.  Those  maxims 
enjoin  it  <M)anatlon  likethiatrisug 
rapidly  into  power  and  importance, 
to  watch  over  its  rights  wUh  a 
jealous  and  vigilant  care;  to  re- 
gard its  honour  as  inseparably  con- 
nected with  its  true  interests,  and 
as  making  a  pan  of  its  dearest 
rights;  to  consider  justice  as  tiie 
first  i>f  its  duties;  to  advance  no 
claims  which  were  not  clear  and 
incontrovertible,  and  to  maintaia 
those  with  inflexUile  constancy. 
This  view  of  things  bod  induced 
him  in  regard  the  naition  as  enter- 
ing on  a  new  career,  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era,  and  be 
thouglit  it  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  in  this  state  of  thii^s  we 
should  take  no  false  steps,  and 
assume  no  questionable  ground: 
that  we  should  so  act  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  distinctly  urtderstoodi  that 
while  the  United  States  would 
submit  to  no  intentional  injury, 
nor  su£Eer  even  any  accidental 
trespass  to  pass  witbrait  notice, 
and  if  need  be  redress,  Uiey  wi»dd 
carefully  avoid  all  interCarence 
with  the  rights  of  others,  and  b» 
sert  no  claims  but  sucb  as  were 
dear  and  importuu.  This  was  the 
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poMtion  whicli  he  wiahed  this 
countrr  to  take,  and  to  maiiilain, 
in  the  cammen cement  of  the  new 
era  now  opening  before  them. 
Here  in  bit  opinion  they  ought  to 
plant  their  foot;  and  having  chosen 
well  their  grouBd,  with  a  view  to 
to  the  liglits  and  feelings  of  other 
ButionB  as  well  as  their  own,  to 
stand  on  it  immoveably,  prepared 
lor  eveiy  consequence.  On  such 
ground  the  resolutions  which  he 
bad  moved  would,  in  his  opinion, 
place  them.  By  excluding  the  suh- 
jects  of  other  powers  from  our 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels, 
vre  should  avoid  alt  collisions  with 
them  on  the  oceani  upon  this  deli- 
cate point;  all  interference  with  a 
claim  of  allegiance,  to  which  they 
attach  BO  much  importance,  and 
have  displayed  so  firm  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain.  Having  done 
this,  we  slwtl  stand  perfectly  free, 
with  the  world  and  oursiclves,  to 
resist  steadily  and  effectually  any 
encroachments  which  they  may 
attempt, on  our  aclmowledged  and 
impoilant  rights;  and  nil  such 
encroochmems  he  for  one  should 
be  always  ready  to  resist,  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  in  whatever 
Quarter  they  might  be  attempted. 

While  he  took  this  view,  Gen. 
Harper  said,  of  the  very  doubtful 
tight  of  withdrawing  foreigners 
frcHn  their  allegiance  to  their  go- 
vemmentB,  and  protecting  them 
un  the  ocean  against  claims  ariii- 
ing  out  of  that  allegiance;  a  right, 
in  his  opinion,  not  only  extremely 
doubiAil,  but  very  unimportant; 
he  wished  distinctly  to  mark  out 
two  classes  of  emigrants,  as  ex- 
ceptions from  his  motion  and  his 
reasonings. 

The  first  class  was  that  of  fo> 
rdgntirs  heretofore  naturaHxcd. 
^Vhatever  might  be,  in  point  of  ab- 
stract principle,  the  correctness 
•C  tncorrectBess  of  our  cwduci,  in 


pasaing  those  laws  under  which 
foreigners  bad  been  incorporated 
into  our  nation,  by  which  they  had 
in  effect^  bean  invited  tind  et>cou> 
raged  to  come  among  us,  w« 
could  not  now  suffer  it  as  to  them, 
to  be  made  a  question.  Those  laws 
had  operated  as  an  invitation  to 
emigrants,  and  as  a  promise  of 
protection  against  their  native  go- 
vernments. Perhaps  they  were  in- 
tended so  to  operate:  but,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  such  undoubt- 
edly had  been  their  effect.  W« 
had  invited  these  strangers,  whe* 
ther  wisely  or  properly,  was  not 
now  the  question,  to  take  sanctu- 
ary in  our  land,  and  promised 
them  protection  on  board  of  our 
ships,  Wc  could  not  now  abandon 
them  without  dishonour.  Uur 
word  was  out,  and  we  must  pro* 
tect  them  at  all  events.  Wo  must 
redeem  our  pledge;  and  Gen.  Har- 
per said,  that  he  was  ready  at  any 
moment  to  draw  the  sword,  In  de> 
fence  of  this  class  of  citisens,  the 
citizens  heretofore  naturalized, 
whose  rights  he'  would  never  suf- 
fer to  he  drawn  into  question.  He 
.  would  say  in  the  commencement 
of  any  negotiation,  "  in  liminoa" 
**  this  ground  is  sacred  and  must 
not  be  touched.  Uur  faith  i% 
pledged,  attd  must  be  redeemed." 
He  had  accordingly  provided  in 
the  first  resolution  for  this  class 
of  citizens. 

The  second  class,  he  said,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned;  so  obvious 
were  the  principles  by  which  it 
was  protected.  It  consisted  of 
those  foreigners,  whether  natura- 
lized or  not,  who.  remained  within 
our  territory.  They  weit  protect- 
ed by  our  territory  while  they  so 
remained,  because,  within  our  ter- 
ritory  no  foreign  power  could  ex- 
ercise any  jurisdiction)  or  exert 
any  act  of  authority  whatever. 
We  therefore  exteud  protection  to 
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mch  persons,  in  the  oanal  exer- 
aiie  of  our  rights  of  >oTeKig:nt7, 
ind  as  a  ncceuaiy  consequence  of 
tboM  riffats,  while  tbe^  reside  in 
our  country  and  remain  oo  our 
'  loil.  When  they  choose  to  depart, 
'the  protection  ceues.  The  gene- 
ral proposition  therefore,  was  to 
be  understood  as  subject  to  those 
two  exceptions;  one  of  which  in- 
deed, was  incorporated  into  the 
resolutions  themselras,  and  the 
other  was  so  obrious,  tlut  nothing 
hut  a  deure  t»  avoid  all  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  deUcacy,  would 
have  induced  him  to  advert  to  it 
thus  particularly.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  remarked,  that  this  principle  of 
public  law  was  of  such  universal 
operation,  that  persons  guilty  of 
(he  greatest  climes,  murder  for 
instance,  and  even  treasoti,  if  they 
could  escape '  from  the  country 
where  those  crimes  were  commit- 
ted, into  a  foreign  territory,  found 
protection  and  immunity:  and  no- 
thing  but  speual  proviuons  by 
treaty,  conld  control  the  opera- 
tion of  this  general  law.  This  doc- 
trine was  exemplified'in  the  his- 
tory of  every  country  and  every 
age. 

Gen.  Harper  then  proceeded  to 
the  second  divition  of  the  subject, 
which  he  observed  was  by  far  the 
most  important.  He  had  hitherto 
considered  the  resolutions  in  their 
tendency  to  preserve  us  in  peace, 
by  removing  one  great  ground  of 
controversy  with  foreign  powers, 
end  especially  with  Great  Britain) 
and  to  unite  us  at  home,  in  con- 
flicts on  such  other  grounds  as  we 
might  be  unable  to  avoid.  He 
would  now  consider  them  in  their 
tendency  to  prepare  us  effectually 
for  war.  It  would,  he  presumed, 
be  admitted  by  all,  that  we  ought 
to  make  betimes,  the  most  efficieut 
preparations  for  those  great  con- 


flicts with  other  powers,  to  which 
we  were  called  by  our  destioy. 
The  United  States  could  not  ex- 
pect to  remain  always  at  peace. 
Perhaps  they  ought  not  to  deure 
it;  for  long  continued  peace  ener- 
vates, corrupts,  and  debases  a  na- 
tion, and  prepares  it  for  subjuga- 
tion, by  rendering  it  too  timid,  too 
avaridous,  and  too  eSeminate,  to 
defend  itself  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  cmtinual  peace  was  not 
in  our  power,  and  theretbre  we 
ought  to  look  to  frequent  wars, 
and  prepare  for  them-  They  would 
grow  out  of  our  habits,  our  pur- 
suits, our  chamcter,  our  form  of 
government,  and  our  situadon 
with  respect  to  the  grest  maritime 
powers  of  the  world.  Our  people 
were  too  enterprising,  too  active, 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  com^ 
mercial  gain,  to  remun  quietly  at 
home.  Inhabiting  a  mpst  exten- 
sive sea  coast,  bred,  and  almost 
born  on  the  ocean,  they  were  na- 
tursllj  impelled  to  maridme  cn- 
terpnze.  Their  free  institutions 
gave  them  a  bold  and  adventaront 
spirit.  Their  equality  of  civil  and 
political  rights,  rendered  them 
eager  for  the  acquiution  of  wealth, 
because  that  acquisition  placed 
them  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
equalityi  with  those  who  possessed 
the  greatest  advantages.  Com- 
merce and  maritime  adventure 
opened  to  them,  to  all  that  nume- 
rous part  of  them  at  least,  thit 
dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  the 
nearest  and  most  Battering  pros- 
pect of  wealth.  All  these  causes 
impelled  us  to  the  ocean,  and  sent 
us  in  quest  of  gain  through  every 
sea,  and  to  the  remotest  shores. 
Our  free  government,  while  it  ge- 
nerated and  fostered  a  spirit  of 
restless  and  daring  adventure,  left 
us  unrestrained  to  the  bent  of  our 
character  and  inclinations;  for  it 
had  no  power,  except  under  very 
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pArdCBhr  clrcum  stance  ■  of  ran 
Dccurmnce,  to  mould  and  diract 
the  iodustry  and  pursuits  of  th« 
nation.  It  received  its  tone  and 
character  from  public  sentimeot, 
which,  instead  of  leading^)  it  must 
gencrallf  follow.  Hence  arose 
maiidme  and  commercial  pur- 
BuitB  of  unexampled  aciivity ,  ar- 
dotir  and  extent;  and  while  we 
apread  our  ships  over  every  aea, 
and  eagerly  sought  every  market, 
irtiich  afforded  even  a  disttuit  pros- 
pect of  gain,  we  were  necessarily 
and  frequently  brought  into  con- 
test and  collision  with  other  na- 
tions, engaged  in  similar  pursuils, 
especially  that  nation,  whose  cha- 
ncier and  situation  in  these  re- 
spects, were  so  much  like  our 
own.  With  that  nation  therefore. 
We  must  at  every  turn,  cross  and 

To  these  inherent  causes  of  dif- 
ference, many  others  might  be 
added,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which 
need  not  be  enumerated,  because 
they  would  readily  occur  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  Some  of  them 
were  minute  and  even  trivial, 
though  not  well  suited  to  produce 
irriiation.  Others  lay  much  deeper, 
and  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  and  essential  inte- 
rests of  the  two  nations,  real  or 
supposed,  could  hardly  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  contests,  ca- 
piAle  of  being  adjusted  only  by  the 
sword.  Many  of  the  maritime  pre- 
tensions of  that  great  power,  were 
of  this  description.  They  need  not 
be  named,  because  they  were  in 
every  <me*s  recollection;  but,  it 
might  safely  be  said,  that  they 
were  of  a  nature,  to  which  this 
country,  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  world,  which  was  its  actual 
state,  never  would  or  could  submit. 
This  nation  was  too  proud,  loo 
ambitious,  too  cnte^prizing,  either 
to  consent  that  its  people  sliould 
Vol.  I, 


be  Itept  at  home,  or  that  their  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries 
should  be  controled,  restrained,  or 
regulated,  by  any  power  whatever. 
Judging  from  what  has  happened, 
and  from  the  principles  which  we 
know  to  be  held  and  asseited  by 
the  great  power  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  we  could  not  but  know, 
that  attempts  at  this  restraint  and 
control  will  be  made.  Thus  w« 
should  be  driven  into  the  ctHiBict, 
whatever  care  we  might  taka  to 
avoid  it. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wish 
to  avoid  it;  for  peace  is  not  always 
the  best  thing  for  a  nation:  but 
whatever  might  be  our  wishes,  it 
wouldnotbe  long  in  our  power.  Col- 
lisions would  take  place,  explana- 
tions and  reparations  would  be  de- 
manded, perhaps  not  always  in  the 
most  conciliatory  and  moderate  . 
tone.  Tbey  would  sometimes  be 
given,  as  often  happens,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  matters  worse. 
Resort  would  then  be  bad  to  arms, 
and  thus  we  should  soon  be  driven 
ordrawn  into  eveiy  quarrel,  among 
the  great  maritime  powers.  We 
should  be  impelled  to  join  the 
weaker  side;  becaut«  on  that  side 
our  alliance  would  be  courted,  our 
principles  acknowledged  and  our 
pride  flattered.  It  would  also- be 
our  interest  to  unite  with  the 
weaker  maritime  powers,  in  their 
efforts  to  check  and  restrain  the 
lofty  pretensions,  and  overbearing 
domination  of  the  strongest.  This, 
he  said,  was  the  naturid  and  con- 
stant course  of  things, 'which  had 
been  for  a  long  time  suspended  by 
the  exiraoi'dinary  state  of  the 
world,  but  had  now  returned  to  its 
usual  channel:  and  thus,  by  a  des- 
tiny which  we  could  not  control, 
we  should  become  parties  in  every 
contest  among  the  maritime  pow- 
ers. From  being  parties,  we  should 
gradually  become  principals,  and 
3B 
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find   ouradves   at   toigUi  at  the 
head  of  the  league. 

Since  tbeD)  He  Mud,  i(  wa«  our 
destiny  to  fight,  it  became  ub  to 
coouder  in  time,  how  we  might 
fight  most  advantageously,  and 
best  prepare  for  the  struggles 
which  we  could  not  avoid.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  our  true  policy,  and 
the  character  of  our  people,  ted  us 
to  the  ocean,  as  the  proper  field 
of  contest,  which  was  equally 
poisted  out  by  the  nature  and  ge- 
nius of  our  gavernmenl.  That  was 
the  natural  and  most  efficacious 
direction  of  our  force.  It  was 
there  that  the  character  (A  the 
country  had  been  most  nobly  sus- 
tained, that  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  had  been  achieved,  that 
the  fairest  presages  of  future  glo- 
ry had  been  g^ven.  The  mistakes 
<j  rulers  might  fiometimes  send 
our  brave  sons  to  perish,  in  fruit- 
less expeditions  by  Iiuid,  ainoDg 
the  snows  and  damp  and  dreaiy 
forests  of  the  nurttj,  or  in  the  pes- 
tilential swamps  and  morasses  of 
the  south  J  but  the  irresistible 
force  of  circumstances  would  soon 
correct  their  eri'ors,  and  rccal  us 
to  Ike  ocean,  a»  the  true  scene  of 
our  power  and  glory. 

Since  it  was  on  maritime  pow- 
er, therefore,  that  we  must  rely, 
te  maritime  exertions  that  we 
should  be  irresistibly  impelled,  it 
behoved  us  to  consider  what  were 
the  best  and  most  efficient  means 
.of  maritime  force,  what  was  its 
most  solid  basis.  Was  it  ships? 
No.  Money.'  No.  What  then!  He 
would  answer,  that  it  was  a  brave, 
hardy,  and  numerous  class  of  na- 
tive and  patriotic  seamen,  bound  to 
us  by  the  ties  of  birth,  education, 
.early  hubit;  impelled  by  the  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  and^the  love  of 
glory;  a  class  of  men  without 
which  ships  are  useless,  and  which 
money  cannot  buy.  And  can  you, 


he  asked,  rely  on  foreigaert,  fi>r 
this  all^mportant  aid?  On  men  at- 
tracted to  your  service  by  tha 
mere  desire  of  wages  or  of  gain, 
connected  with  you  by  nocommoa 
interests  or  feelings,  united  to  yoa 
by  no  ties  of  kindred  or  afi'ectiooi 
mere  turds  of  passage,  which  flock 
to  your  shores  in  the  summer  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  fly  from 
you  when  the  storm  begins  to 
howK  Danger  scares  them  away. 
These  men,  thrown  on  our  shores 
in  lime  of  peace,  by  their  own  go- 
vernments, who  wish  to  get  rid  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them, 
enticed  to  us,  by  the  hope  of  high 
wages  and  easy  serrice,  whoi  wb 
liBppen  to  be  neutral,  and  their 
own  governments  at  war,  fiy  whea 
danger  approaches  us,  and  leaves 
us  defenceless,  as  far  as  our  de* 
fence  may  depend  on  them.  On 
whom  then  can  the  country  rely; 
To  whom  must  it  look,  in  the  hour 
of  danger?  I  answer,  to  our  native 
citizens,  attached  to  i»  by  birtbt 
education,  habit,  and  domestic  lies. 
These  are  our  sure  dependence. 
They  will  not  leave  us  in  the  time 
of  trial;  for  their  affections  are 
with  us,  their  hearts  are  with  uA, 
their  parents  and  their  children  are 
with  us.  On  them  we  may  rely,  in 
our  greatest  extremity. 

It  was  the  object  of  his  motioQ* 
Gen.  Harper  said,  to  foster  the 
growth  of  this  inestimable  claaa 
of  men;  and  thus  to  make  the  best] 
the  must  effectual,  and  extensive 
preparation,  for  supporting  our 
rights  on  the  ocean,  where  altute 
they  would  be  effectually  asserted. 
He  wished  to  encourage  the  ma- 
nufacture of  native  American  sea- 
men, the  only  production  which  he 
was  willing  to  force,  by  any  spe- 
cies of  what  ia  called  protecting . 
duty.  Since  there  was  a  sort  c^ 
rage  for  encouraging  manu&c. 
tures,  he  wished  to  give  it  a  right 
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predion,  by  encouraging  the- 
growth,  not  of  wool  carders  and 
cotton  spinners,  of  deformed,  fee- 
ble) and  diseased  labourers  in 
WCH'kBbopB  and  tkctorics,  but  of 
bard)',  gallantt  and  active  seamen, 
to  nian  our  navf ,  and  by  protecting 
oar  commerce  on  tlie  ocean,  to 
enable  us  to  import  from  other 
countries,  those  articles  which 
could  not  be  produced  among  our- 
BelveB,  without  forcing  them  by 
Oppressive  taxes,  on  ninc'tenths  of 
the  community,  for  the  beneGt  of 
tb«  other  tenth.  This,  in  his 
o[Mnion,  was  the  true  way  of  en- 
couraging industry,  and  promot- 
ing the  solid  and  lasting  prosperi- 
ty- of  the  country:  to  protect  all, 
and  leave  all  to  seek  the  most  pro- 
fitable modes,  of  empkt^ing  their 
skill,  lalnur,  and  capital.  This 
protection  could  only  be  afforded 
by  a  powerful  marine,  which 
would  enable  our  commerce  to 
seek  the  most  profitable  markets 
for  our  own  productions,  and  to 
supply  u;  on  the  best  terms  with 
those  of  other  countries.  Every 
branch  of  industry  would  then 
find  and  preserve  iter  proper  level. 
To  the  formation  of  such  a  ma- 
rine, a  sufficient  supply  of  native 
American  freemen  was  essential, 
and  that  supply  it  was  the  object 
of  his  motion  to  secure.  An  ob- 
ject, in  bis  opinion,  of  ibe  greatest 
importance,  in  every  point  of  view; 
which  would,  he  hoped,  be  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  apology  on  his  part, 
for  having  occupied  so  much ,  of 
the  ume  of  that  honourable  body, 
in  this  feeble,  and  he  feared,  inef- 
fectual  attempt,  to  procure  the 
adiq>tion  of  the  measura  under 
consideration. 

On  the  second  resolution,  for 
requiring  merchant  ships  to  have 
apprentices  on  board,  he  observed, 
that  little  need  now  be  said.  Its 
ebject  was  the  same  with  tlie  first, 


to  provide  in  time  the  means  of 
naval  power,  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  native  seamen;  and  it 
would  be  found,  he  believed,  pow- 
erfully conducive  to  that  end.  It 
was  a  measure  sanctioned  by  long 
experience,  in  oibev  maritime 
countries,  and  especially  in  Great 
Britain;  in  whose  practice  and  in- 
stitutions we  might  expect  to  find 
the  most  useful  lessons  in  the  art 
of  advancing  naval  power. 


Sfietch  of  Mr.  I'iukmet,  in  the 
Houac  of  Se/ireienlalivet,  on 
the  Treaty  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  PiHENET  said,  he  intended 
yesterday,  if  the  state  of  his  health 
had  permitted,  to  have  trespassed 
on  the  house  with  u  short  sketch 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  he  dis- 
approved  of  this  bill.  What  I  could 
not  do  then,  said  he,  I  am  about 
to  endeavour  now,  under  the  pres> 
sure  nevertheless,  of  continuing 
indisposition,  as  well  as  under  the 
influence  of  a  natural  reluctance 
thus  to  manifest  an  apparently  am- 
bitious and  improvident  hurry  to 
lay  aside  the  character  of  a  listener 
to  the  wisdom  of  others,  by  which 
I  could  not  fail  lo  profit,  for  that  ' 
of  an  expounder  of  my  own  humble 
notions,  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
profitable  to  an;  body.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  too  probable  that  I  should  best 
have  consulted  both  delicacy  and 
discretion,  if  I  had  forborne  this 
precipitate  attempt  lo  launch  my 
little  bark  upon  what  an  honour- 
able member  has  aptly  termed 
"  the  torrent  of  debate"  which  this 
bill  has  produced.  I  am  conscious 
that  it  may  with  singular  propriety 
be  said  of  mc,  that  I  am  novua 
hotfiei  here,  that  I  have  scaroely 
begun  to  acquire  a  domicil  among 
those  whom  I  am  undertaking  to 
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iddreBsi  and  th&t  recently  trans- 
planted thither  from  cnurta  of  ju> 
dicBture,  J  ought  for  a  season  to 
look  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
otic, which  time  has  not  sufficieot- 
ly  familiarized  with  the  soti  to 
which  it  has  been  removed,  to 
enable  it  to  put  forth  either  Ti-uit  or 
flower.  However  all  this  may  be, 
it  ii  now  too  late  to  be  silent.  I 

Sroceed,  therefore,  to  in  treat  your 
idulgent    attention    to  the    few 
words  with  which  I  have  to  trouble 


That  subject  has  already  been 
treated  with  an  admirable  force 
and  perspicuity  on  all  sides  of  the 
house.  The  strong  power  of  argu- 
ment has  drawn  aside,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  the  veil  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  it,  and  which  some  of 
us  seem  unwilling  to  disturb;  and 
the  stronger  power  of  genius,  from 
a  higher  region  than  that  of  argu- 
ment, has  thrown  npon  it  all  the 
light  with  which  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  genius  to  invest  and  illus- 
trate every  thing.  It  is  ^t  that  it 
should  be  so;  for  the  subject  is 
worthy  by  its  dignity  and  im- 
portance to  employ  in  the  discus- 
sion of  it  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  eloquence  by 
which  I  have  already  felt  that  thia 
assembly  is  distinguished.  The 
subject  is  the  fundamental  law. 
We  owe  it  to  the  people  to  labour 
with  sincerity  and  diligence,  to 
ascertain  the  true  construction  of 
that  law,  which  is  but  a  record  of 
their  will.  We  owe  it  lo  the  obli- 
gations of  the  oath  which  has  re- 
cently been  imprinted  upon  our 
consciences,  as  well  as  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  be  obedient  to  that  will 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining it.  I  shall  give  yeu  my 
opinion  upon  this  matter,  with  the 
utmost  deference  for  the  judg- 
ment of  others;  but  at  the  same 


time  with  that  honest  and  unre- 
served freedom  which  becomes 
this  place,  and  is  suited  to  my 
habits. 

Before  we  can  be  in  a  situation 
to  decide  whether  this  bill  ought 
to  pass,  we  must  know  precisely 
what  it  is;  what  it  is  not  is  obvious. 
It  is  not  a  bill  which  is  auxiliary 
to  the  treaty.  It  does  not  deal  with 
details  which  the  treaty  does  not 
bear  in  its  own  bosom.  It  contuns 
DO  subsidiary  enactments,  no  de- 
pendent provisions,  flowing  as  co- 
rollaries from  the  treaty.  It  is  not 
to  raise  money,  or  to  make  appro- 
priations, or  to  do  any  thing  else 
beyond  or  out  of  the  treaty.  It  acts 
simply  as  the  echo  of  the  treaty. 

''  Ingeminat  voces,  audiiaque 
verba  reporiat."  It  may  properly 
be  called  the  twin-brother  of  the 
treaty;  its  duplicate,  its  reflected 
image,  for  it  re-enacts  wiih  a  timid 
fidelity,  somewhat  inconsiaient 
with  the  boldness  of  its  preten- 
sions, all  that  the  treaty  stipulate!i| 
and  having  perfornied  that  work 
of  supererogation,  stops — It  once 
attempted  something  more,  in- 
deed; but  that  surplus  has  been 
expunged  from- it  as  a  desperate 
intruder,  as  something  wliich 
might  violate,  by  a  mis-interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  that  very  public 
faith  which  we  are  now  prepared 
to  say  the  treaty  has  never  plight-  - 
ed  in  any  the  smalteat  degree.  In  a 
word  thjB  bill  is  a/ac  titnile  of  the 
treaty  in  all  its  clauses. 

I  am  warranted  in  concluding, 
then,  that  if  it  be  any  thing  but  an 
empty  form  of  words,  it  is  a  con- 
^rmation  or  ratification  of  the 
treaty;  or,  to  speak  with  a  more 
guarded  accuracy,  is  an  act  to 
which  only  (if  passed  into  a  law) 
the  treaty  can  owe  its  bemg.  If  it 
does  not  spring  from  the  "/iruriiut 
iegetfcrendi,"  by  which  this  body 
can  never  t>e  affikted,  1  am  war- 
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rutted  in  saving,  that  it  sprtngs 
from  an  bypoihetia  (which  may 
■fflict  uB  with  a  worse  diaeaae) 
that  no  tieatj  of  commerce  can  be 
made  by  anjr  power  in  the  fltate 
hutcongreM.  ]t  ntands  upon  that 
postulate,  or  it  is  a  mere  bubble, 
which  might  be  suflered  to  float 
through  the  forms  of  legislatioD, 
and  then  to  burst  without  conse- 
quence or  notice. 

That  this  poatulste  is  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  the  claims 
uul  port  with  which  this  conven- 
tiw  comes  before  you,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny.  Look  at  iO  Has 
it  the  wr  or  stiape  of  a  mere 
pledge  that  the  president  will  re- 
commend  to  ctrngrass  the  passage 
of  such  laws  as  will  produce  the 
effect  at  which  it  aims.'  Does  it 
profess  to  be  preliminary,  or  pro- 
visional, or  inchoate,  or  to  rely 
upon  your  instrumentality  in  the 
consummation  of  it,  or  to  take  any 
notice  of  you,  howeter  distant,  as 
Bctuat  or  eventual  parlies  to  hi  No 
— il  pretends  upon  the  face  of  itg 
and  in  the  solemnities  with  which 
it  has  been  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed, to  be  a  pact  with  a  foreign 
sute,  complete  and  self-efiicieni, 
from  the  obligation  of  which  this 
government  cannot  now  escape, 
and  to  the  perfection  of  which  no 
more  is  necessary  than  has  already 
been  done.  It  contains  the  clause 
which  is  found  in  the  treaty  of 
1794,  and  subaiantially  in  every 
other  treaty  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  hiive  become  a  for- 
mula, that,  when  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  by  his  Britannic 
majesiy,  and  the  respective  rati- 
fications mutually  exchanged,  it 
shall  be  binding  and  obligatory  on 
the  said  states  and  his  majesty. 

It  has  been  ratified  in  conformity 


with  that  clause.  Ita  ratificationa 
have  been  exchanged  in  the  es- 
tablished and  stipulated  mode.  It 
has  l>een  proclaimed,  as  other 
treaties  have  been  proclaimed,  by 
the  executive  government,  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  law  ef  ths 
land,  and  our  citieens  at  home  and 
abraad  have  been  admonished  to 
keep  and  observe  it  accordingly; 
It  has  been  sent  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party  with  the  lest  stamp 
of  the  national  faith  upon  it,  (tfter 
the  manner  of  former  treaties  with 
the  same  power,  and  will  have 
been  received  and  acted  upon  by 
that  party  as  a  concluded  contract, 
long  [>efbre  your  loitering  legisla- 
tion can  overtake  it.  1  protest,  sir, 
I  am  Kimewhat  at  a  toss  lo  under- 
stand what  this  convention  ha» 
been  since  its  ratifications  were 
exchanged,  and  what  it  is  now,  if 
our  bill  be  sound  in  its  principle. 
Has  it  not  been,  and  is  it  not,  an 
an  unintelligible,  unbaptized  and 
unbaptizable  thing,  without  attri. 
butes  of  any  kind,  bearing  the 
semblance  of  an  executed  com- 
pact, but  in  reality  a  hollow  fiction; 
a  thing  which  no  man  is  held  to 
consider  even  as  the  germ  of  k 
treaty,  endtled  to  be  cherished  in 
(he  vineyard  of  the  constitution;  a 
thing  which  professing  to  have 
done  every  thing  th^t  public  ho- 
nour demands,  has  done  nothing 
but  practise  delusion!  You  may 
ransack  every  diplomatic  nomen- 
clature, and  run  through  every 
vocabulary,  whether  of  diplomacy 
or  law,  and  you  shall  not  find  a 
word  by  whicli  you  may  distin- 
guish, if  our  bill  be  correct  in  ita 
hypothesis,  this  "  deed  without  a 
name."  A  plain  man  who  is  not 
used  to  manage  his  phrases,  may, 
therefcre,  presume  to  say  tliat  if 
this  convention  with  England  be 
not  a  valid  treaty,  which  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  your  assistance, 
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it  is  an  usurptfion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to 
make  it;  that  if  it  be  not  an  act 
within  the  treaty-making  capacity, 
confided  to  the  president  and  se- 
nate, it  is  an  encroachinent  on  the 
legislBtive  rights  of  congress. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  view  the 
bill  upon  the  table,  as  declaring 
that  it  u  not  within  that  capacity, 
as  looking  down  upon  the  conven- 
tion OS  the  stilt-bom  progeny  of 
arrd^ted  power,  as  oficring  to  it 
the  paternity  of  congress,  and 
affecting  by  that  paternity  to  give 
to  it  life  and  strength;  and  as  I 
think  that  the  convention  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  Gliation, 
to  make  it  either  strong  or  legiti- 
mate, that  it  is  already  all  that  it 
can  become,  and  that  useless  le- 
gislation upon  such  a  subject  is 
vitious  legisbUon,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill.  The  correctness  of 
these  opinions  is  what  I  propose 
to  establish. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontro- 
vertible truth,  that  the  constitution 
has  assumed  (and  indeed  how 
could  it  do  otherwise)  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States 
might  and  would  have  occasion, 
like  the  other  governments  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  foreign  powers,  upon 
the  various  subjects  involved  in 
their  mutual  relations;and  further, 
that  it  might  be,  and  wus  proper 
to  designate  the  department  of  the 
government  in  which  the  capacity 
to  make  such  treaties  should  be 
lodged.  It  has  suid  accordingly, 
that  the  president,  with  the  con- 
currence  of  the  senate,  shall  pos- 
sess this  portion  of  the  national 
sovereignty.  It  has,  furthermore, 
given  to  the  same  magistrate,  with 
the  luimK  concurcence,  the  exclu- 
sive creation  and  control  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  diplomacy. 
He  only,  with  the  approbation  of 


the  senate,  can  appoint  a  negotia- 
tor, or  take  any  step  towards  ne- 
gotiaiion.  The  constitution  does 
not,  in  any  part  of  it,  even  intimate 
that  any  other  department  sh^ 
possess  either  a  constant  or  an 
occasional  right  to  interpose  in  the 
preparation  of  any  treaty,  or  in  the 
final  perfection  of  it.  The  president 
and  senate  are  explicitly  pointed 
out  as  t!ie  sole  actors  in  that  sort 
of  transaction.  The  prescribed  con- 
currence of  the  »enate,  and  that 
too  by  a  majority  greater  than  ths 
ordinary  legislative  majority,  plain- 
ly excludes  the  necessity  of  con- 
gressional concurrence.  If  the  con- 
sent of  congress  to  any  treaty  had 
been  intended,  the  constitutitm 
would  not  have  been  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  lirst  putting  a  treaty 
for  ratification  to  the  president 
and  senate  exclusively,  and  again 
to  the  same  preudent  and  senate 
as  portions  of  the  legislature.  It 
would  have  submitted  the  whole 
matter  at  once  to  congress,  and 
the  more  especially,  as  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty  by  the  senate,  as 
a  branch  of  the  legislature,  may  be 
by  a  smaller  number  tnan  a  ratifi- 
cation of  it  by  the  same  body,  as  a 
branch  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. If  the  ratification  of  any 
treaty  by  the  president,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
must  be  followed  by  a  legislative 
ratification,  it  is  a  laerv  nonentity- 
It  is  good  for  all  purposes,  or  for 
none.  And  if  it  be  nothing  in 
effect,  it  is  a  mockery  by  which 
nobody  would  be  bound.  The  pre- 
sident and  senate  would  not  them- 
selves be  bound  by  it — and  the 
ratification  would  at  last  depend, 
not  upon  the  will  of  the  pre^dent 
and  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  bat 
upon  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
subject  to  the  qualified  legislative 
control  of  the  president- 
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Upon  the  power  of  the  presiilcnt 
and  senate,  therefore,  there  cao  be 
no  doiibt.  The  onlf  queBttoo  ia  as 
lo  the  extent  of  it,  or,  in  other 
worda,  aa  to  the  subject  upon 
wbicfa  it  may  be  exerted.  The 
^tet  of  the  power,  when  exerted 
vithin  iiB  lawful  ephere,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy.  The  con> 
stitution  has  declared  that  what- 
ever amounts  to  a  treaty,  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Sti^tea,  shall  immediately  be  su- 
preme law.  It  has  -  contradistin- 
guished a  treaty  as  law  from  an 
att  of  congrett  as  law.  It  has 
erected  treuiies,  so  cuiitradislin- 
guished,  into  a  binding  judicial 
rule.  It  has  given  them  to  our 
courts  of  justice,  in  defining  their 

iuriuliction,  as  a  portion  of  tbe 
'.ex  Terra,  which  they  are  to  in- 
terpret  and  enforce.  In  a  word,  it 
has  communicated  to  them,  if  rati- 
fied by  the  department  which  it 
has  specially  provided  for  the 
making  of  them,  tlie  rank  of  law, 
or^t  has  spoken  without  mcai^ing. 
And  if  it  has  elevated  them  lo  that 
rank,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise 
tbem  to  it  by  ordinary  le);islation. 
Upon  the  extent  of  the  power, 
or  the  subjects  upon  wbicti  it  may 
act,  there- is  as  little  room  for  con- 
troversy. The  power  is  to  make 
treiuia.  The  ward  treaties  is  no- 
men  generaUtiintuin,  aud  will  com- 
prehend tomracrtial  ti'CLitiea,tiflle)is 
there  be  a  limit  upon  it  by  which 
tbey  are  excluded.  It  is  tlic  apfiet- 
Auivr,  which  will  take  in  the  whole 
species,  if  there  be  nothuig  to  nar- 
row its  scope.  1'liere  ia  no  such 
limit.  There  ia  nut  a  syllable  in  the 
context  uf  the  clause  to  restrict  the 
natui-ol  import  of  its  phraseology. 
The  power  is  ieXt  to  the  force  of 
the  generic  term,  and  is,  there- 
fore, as  wide  as  a  treaty-making 
power  can  be.  It  embraces  all  tbe 
vaiicties  of  treaties  which  it  could 


be  auppoted  thia^remmeut  could 
find  it  necessary  or  proper  to 
make,  or  it  embraces  none.  It 
covers  the  whole  treaty-making 
ground  which  this  government 
could  be  expected  to  occupy,  or 
not  an  inch  of  it. 

It  i^  a  just  presumption,  that  it 
was  designed  to  be  co-extensive 
with  all  the  exigencies  of  our  af- 
fairs. Usage  sanctions  that  pre' 
sumption—expediency  does  the 
same.  The  omission  of  any  excep- 
tion to  the  power,  the  omission  of 
the  designation  ofa  mode,  by  which 
a  treaty,  not  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded within  it,  might  otherwise 
be  made,  confirms  it.  That  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was,  above  all  others, 
in  the  coniemplaiion  of  the  con- 
stitution, is  manifest.  The  imme- 
morial priictice  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  of  the  nation  from 
which  we  emigrated)  the  conso- 
nance of  enlightened  theory  to  that 
pi-actice,  prove  it.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  «t  the  epoch  of  the 
birth  of  our  constitution,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  power  to  make  com- 
mercial treaties  was  scarcely  visi- 
ble, for  tliat  our  trade  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  It  was  so;  but  it  was 
the  infancy  of  anotlier  Hercules, 
promising,  not  indeed  a  victory 
over  the  lion  of  Nemxa,  or  the 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  but  tbe  peace- 
ful coiiquest  of  every  sea  which 
could  be  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  commercul  enterprize.  It  was 
then  as  apparent  as  it  is  now,  that 
the  destinies  of  this  great  nation 
were  inevocably  commercial;  that 
the  ocean  would  be  whitened  by- 
(lur  sails,  and  the  '*  ultima  Thule" 
of  the  world  compelled  to  witness 
the  more  than  Phcenician  spirit 
and  intelligence  of  our  merchants. 
With  this  gloi-ious  anticipation 
dawning  upon  them;  with  this  re- 
splendent Aurora  gilding  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future;  nay,  with  the 
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ritcD  orb  or  trade  illumiiMtiog  the 
Ttiat  horizon  of  American  grcst- 
nesi,  It  cannot  be  suppoKd  that 
the  fnmen  of  the  coostitutiao  did 
not  loolc  to  the  time  when  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  make 
commercial  conventions.  Itneedi 
not  the  aid  of  the  iaaaghtation  to 
reject  thia  diBparag^ng  and  inon- 
ttrous  suppoution-  Dulneu  itselft 
throwing  aside  the  lethargy  of  its 
character,  and  rising  for  a  passing 
moment  to  the  rapture  of  en- 
thusiasm, will  disclaim  it  with  in- 
dignation. 

It  is  sud)  however,  tfast  the 
con&tilution  has  given  to  congress 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nadonsi  and  that, 
aince  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  power,  that  the  president, 
with  ihe  consent  of  the  senate, 
should  do  the  same  thing,  it  fol- 
lows  that  this  power  of  congress 
ia  an  exception  out  of  the  treatf- 
making  power.  Never  were  pre- 
mises, as  it  appears  to  my  under- 
standing,  less  suited  to  the  con- 
clusion. The  power  of  congress  to 
regulate  our  foreign  trade,  is  a 
power  of  municipal  legislation, 
and  was  designed  to  operate  as  far 
as,  upon  such  a  subject,  municipal 
legislation  can  reach.  Without 
such  a  power,  the  government 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
A  power  to  regulate  commerce 
by  treaty  alone,  would  touch  only 
a  portion  of  the  subject.  A  wider 
and  more  general  power  was, 
therefore,  indispensable,  and  it 
was  properly  devolved  «pon  con- 
gress, as  the  legislature  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  a  power  of 
mere  municipal  legislation,  acting 
upon  views  exclusively  our  own, 
having  no  reference  to  a  recipro. 
cation  of  advantages  by  arrange- 


ments with  a  foreign  state,  vauld 
also  fall  short  of  the  ends  of  go- 
Temment  in  a  country,  of  which 
the  commercial  relationa  are  com- 
plex and  extensive,  and  liable  to  be 
enibarrassed  by  conflicts  between 
its  own  interests  and  those  of  other 
nations.  That  the  power  of  cmi- 
gress  ia  simply  legislative  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  calculkted  for 
ordinary  domestic  regtilation  only, 
is  plain  from  the  language  in 
which  it  is  comrnunicated.  There 
ia  nothing  in  that  language  which 
indicates  regulation,  by  compact 
or  compromise,  nothing  which 
points  to  the  co-operation  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  nothing  which  de- 
signates a  treaty-making  faculty. 
It  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the 
necessary  accompaniments  of  that 
faculty,  it  is  not  furnished  with 
any  of  those  means,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
smallest  progress  towards  a  treaty. 
It  is  ae lf-« vide nt,  that  a  capacity 
to  regulate  commerce  by  treaty, 
was  intended '  by  the  constitutjon 
to  be  lodged  somewhere.  It  is  just 
as  evident  that  the  legislative  ca- 
pacity of  congress  does  not  amount 
to  it,  and  cannot  be  exerted  to 
produce  a  treaty.  It  can  produce 
only  a  statute,  with  which  a  fo- 
reign state  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
cur, and  which  will  not  yield  to 
any  modifications  which  a  foreign 
state  may  desire  to  impreaa  upm 
it  for  suitable  equivalents.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  congress,  as 
such,  can  mould  its  tawa  into 
treaties,  if  it  respects  the  constiio- 
tion.  It  may  legislate  and  counter- 
legislate;  but  it  must  for  ever  be 
beyond  its  capacity  to  combnie  in 
a  law,  emanating  from  its  separate 
domestic  authority,  its  own  views 
with  those  of  other  gavemments, 
and  to  produce  -a  harmonious  re- 
conciliatioa  of  those  jarring  pur- 
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lM»es  md  Aicoriant  elmMoti 
which  it  is  the  btiilnm  of  nefto- 
tiation  to  ad  just. 

I  iVBBon  thn*,  then,  upon  ihls 
pan  of  the  aubject.  It  is  clear,  that 
the  power  of  congreW,  aa  to  f<»- 
l«ign  commerce,  ts  onlr  what  it 
prefeiKS  to  be  in  the  cnnetitMiuni 
«  legislative  power,  to  be  exerted 
municipallj  without  consultation 
or  agreement  with  ibose  with 
vbom  we  have  an  intercom-be  of 
trade;  it  is  undeniable  that  rhe  con- 
atilution  meant  lo  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  another  power  rela- 
tively to  commerce,  which  should 
exert  itself  in  ctmcert  with  the 
analogous  power  in  other  countries, 
and  should  brinp  about  its  results, 
not  by  statutes  enacted  by  itseli^ 
but  by  an  international  compact 
called  a  treBTy;  that  it  is  manifest) 
that  this  other  power  is  vested  by 
the  conatitutioii  in  the  president 
and  senate,  Ib9  only  department 
of  the  government  which  it  au- 
thorises to  make  any  treaty,  and 
which  it  enables  to  make  all  trea- 
ties; that  if  it  be  so  vested,  its  re- 
gular exercise  must  result  in  that 
which,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  is  law 
in  itself,  and  consequently  repeals 
such  municipal  regulations  m 
stands  in  its  way,  since  it  is  ex> 
pressly  declared  by  the  constitu- 
tion that  treatiea  regularly  made 
shall  hare,  as  they  ought  to  have, 
the  force  of  law.  In  all  this,  I  per- 
ceive nothing  tn  perplex  or  alarm 
US.  ft  exhibits  a  weH  digested 
■nd  uniform  plan  of  government, 
worthy  of  the  excellent  men  by 
whom  it  was  formed.  The  ordina- 
ry  power  to  regulate  commerce 
by  ttatutary  enactments,  coutd  only 
be  devoVrcd  upon  congress,  pos< 
sesaing  all  the  other  legislative 
powers  of  the  government.  The 
extraordinary  power  to  regulate  it 
by  triraty,  could  not  be  devolved 
upon  cpngress,  because   from  ita 

Vol.  I. 


'  composition,  tmd  the  abwitce  of 

all  those  authorities  «id  futictioiM 
which  are  esseniial  to  the  activity 
and  efl^ct  of  a  treaty-making  pow- 
er, it  was  not  eatcutaied  lo  be  (he 
depoiilory  of  it.  It  was  wise  and 
conaistent  to  place  the  extraordi- 
nary power  to  regulate  commerce 
by  treaty,  where  tke  residue  of  th« 
treaty-making  power  was  placed, 
where  only  the  tneina  of  neg()tin- 
tion  could  be  found,  and  the  skilful 
and  beneficial  use  of  tbem  could 
reasonably  be  expected. 

That  congreas  legislaiea  upon 
commerce  *ubfeci  n  (Ae  treaty 
mating  flower,  is  8  position  per- 
fectly intelligible;  but  the  under- 
standing is  iu  some  degl«e  con- 
founded by  the  other  proposition, 
that  the  legislative  power  of  con- 
gress is  an  exception  out  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  ft  introduces 
H)to  the  cimstitution  a  stranga 
anomaly-— a  commercialstate.with 
a  written  constitution,  and  no  power 
in  it  to  regulate  its  trade,  in  con* 
junction  with  other  states,  in  the 
universal  mode  of  convention.  It 
will  be  in  vain  to  urge,  that  thla 
anomaly  is  merely  imaginary;  for 
that  the  president  and  senate  may 
make  a  treaty  of  commerce  Im* 
the  consideration  of  congress.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  treaties  which 
the  preudent  and  senate  are  en- 
titled to  make,  are  such,  as  when 
made,  become  law;  that  it  is  no 
part  -of  their  functions,  simply  to 
initiate  treaties  but  conclusively  to 
make  them,  and  that  where  they 
have  no  power  to  make  them, 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  consti' 
tUtion.  how,  or  by  whom  they  shall 
be  made. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  in  thci 
idea  of  a  separation  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  conventional  powers  upon 
commercial  subjects,  and  of  the 
necessary  control  of  the  former  by 
the  latter,  is  known  to  all  who  are 
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■cquuoUd  with  the  coaMitutuHi  of 
England.  Tho  pBrliameiit  of  tba 
country '  enactB  the  ■tatutos  by 
trbich  iu  trade  U  regulated  muni- 
cipally. The  crown  modifiea  theia 
by  a  treaty.  It  has  been  imagiDed, 
indeed,  tiMt  the  parliament  is  in 
the  practice  of  confinniog  such 
treaties;  but  the  fact  is  undoubtedly 
otherwise-  Commercial  treaties 
are  laid  before  parliament,  because 
the  king**  ministers  are  responsi- 
ble for  their  adrice  in  the  making 
of  them,  and  because  the  vast 
range  and  complication  of  the  En- 
glish laws  of  trade  and  rerenue 
render  legislation  unavoidable,  not 
for  the  ratification,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  commercial  treaties. 
It  is  suggested  again,  that  the 
treaty-making,  power,  (unless  we 
are  tenants  in  common  of  it  with 
the  president  and  senate,  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  our  legislative 
rights,)  is  a  pestilent  monster, 
pregnant  with  all  sorts  of  disasters! 
^It  teems  with  "Gorgons,  and 
Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire!"  At 
any  rate,  1  may  take  for  granted 
that  the  case  before  us  does  not 

i'ustiiy  this  array  of  metaphor  and 
able;  since  we  are  all  agreed  that 
the  convention  with  England  is  not 
only  harmless  hut  salutary.  To  put 
this  particular  case,  however,  out 
of  the  argument,  what  have  we  to 
do  with  considerations  tike  these? 
^-are  we  here  to  form,  or  to  subr 
mit  to  the  constitution,  as  it  has 
been  given  to  us  for  a  rule  by 
those  who  are  our  masters?  Can 
w'e  take  upon  ourselves  the  office 
of  political  casuists,  and,  because 
we  think  that  a  power  ought  to  be 
less  than  it  is,  compel  it  to  shrink 
So  our  atandaltU  Are  we  to  bow 
'  with  'reverence  before  the  naticmal 
will  as  the  constitution  displays  it, 
or  to  fashion  it  to  our  own;  to 
quarrel  with  that  charter,  without 
which  we  ourseltea  ue  nothing; 


or  to  take  it  as  a  gwde  which  we 
cannot  desert  with  innocence  or 
safety?  But  why  is  the  treaty 
making  power,  lodged,  aa  I  con- 
tend it  is,  'in  the  president  and 
senate,  likely  to  disaster  us,  as  we 
are  required  to  apprehend  it  will? 
Sufficient  checks  have  not,  as  it 
seems,  been  provided,  either  by 
the  constiluiton  or  the  imture  of 
things,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  it 
It  is  in  the  bouse  of  repreaenCadves 
alone,  ihst  the  amulet,  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  approaches  of  po- 
litical disease,  or  cures  it  when  it 
has  commenced,  can  in  all  viciut- 
tudes  be  found.  1  hold  that  the 
checks  arc  sufficient,  without  the 
charm  of  our  legislative  agcncf, 
for  all  those  iKcasions  which  wis- 
dom is  bound  to  Ibretee  and  to 
guard  against;  and  that  as  to  the 
rest  (the  eccentricities  and  portenti 
which  no  ordinary  checks. can  Bed 
with)  the  occasions  must  provide 
for  themselves. 

It  is  natural^,  here,  to  ask  of 
gentlemen,  what  security  thty 
would  have?  They  cannot  *'  take 
a  bond  of  Fate;"  and  they  have 
every  pledge  which  is  short  of  il- 
— JIave  they  not,  as  reapects  the 
president,  all  the  security  upon 
wltich  they  rely  Ekooi  day  to  itj 
Sor  the  discreet  rad  upright  dis- 
chaise  of  the  wh<de  of  his  oiiux 
duties,  many  and  various  as  they 
are?  What  security  have  they  that 
be  will  not  appomt  to  office  the 
refuse  of  the  world;  that  be  will 
not  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  justice 
by  calling  vag^xHida  to  its  holy 
ministry,  instead  of  adorning  it 
with  men  like  those  who  now  give 
to  the  bench  more  dignity  than 
they  receive  from  it;  that  he  will 
not  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amnesty 
with  every  conspirator  agamstlaw 
and  order,,  and  pardon  culprits 
from  mere  enmity  to  virtue?  The 
security  for  all  this,  am)  infioitdf 
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more,  is  found  in  the  constitution 
■nd  in  the  order  of  nature;  and  we 
■re  sU  satiificd  with  it  One  should 
think  that  the  wme  aecurity.  which 
thus  far  time  has  not  discretUted) 
might  be  sufficient  to  tranquillize 
us  upon  the  score  of  the  power 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

We  talk  of  ouraelves  as  if  we 
oDly.  were  the  representatives  of 
the  people.  But  the  first  magis- 
trate of  this  country  is  also  the 
representative  of  the  people,  the 
creature  of  their  sovereignty,  the 
administratoT  of  their  power,  ibeir 
steward  and  servant,  as  you  are- 
he  comes  from  the  people,  is  lifted 
by  them  into  place  and  authority, 
and  after  a  short  season  returns  to 
them  for  censure  or  applause. 
There  is  no  analogy  between  such 
a  tnagistrate  and  the  hereditary 
mtHiarciu  of  Europe.  He  is  not 
bom  to  the  inheritance  of  office; 
he  cannot  even  be  elected  until 
he  has  reached  an  age  at  which  he 
must  pass  for  what  be  is;  until  his 
habits  have  been  formed,  his  in- 
tegrity tried,  his  capacity  ascer- 
tained, bis  character  discussed  and 
probed  for  a  series  of  years,  by  a 
pnsB,  which  knows  none  of  the 
restraits  of  European  policy.— He 
acts,  Bs  you  do,  in  the  full  view  of 
his  constituents,  and  under  the 
cuuciousness  that,  on  account  of 
the  singleness  of  bis  station,  all 
eyci  are  upon  him.— He  knows, 
too,  a>  well  as  you  can  know,  the 
temper  and  intelligence  of  those 
for  i«bom  he  acts,  and  to  whom  he 
is  amenable.  He  cuinot  hope  that 
they  will  be  blind  to  the  vices  of 
his  administration  on  subjects  of 
high  concernment  and  vital  in- 
tereat;  and  in  proportion  as  he  acts 
upon  his  owu  re spo nubility,  un- 
relieved and  undiluted  by  the  in- 
fiiuon  of  ours,  is  the  danger  of 
ill-advisedconduct  likely  to  be  pre- 
■ent  to  his  nticd. 


Of  all  the  powers  which  have 
been  entrusted'  to  him,  there  ia 
none  to  which  the  temptations  to 
abuse  belong  so  little  as  to  the 
treaty-making  power  in  all  its 
branches;  none  which  can  boast 
such  mighty  safe-guards  in  the 
feeling  and  views  and  passions 
which  even  a  misimthrope  could 
attribute  to  the  foremost  citizen  of 
this  republic— He  can  have  no 
motive  to  palsy  by  a  commercial 
or  any  other  treaty  the  prosperity 
of  his  country.  Setting  apart  the 
restraints  of  honour  and  patriotism) 
which  are  characteristic  of  public 
men  in  a  nation  hatutually  free, 
could  be  do  so  without. subjecting 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  com> 
munity  (to  say  nothing  of  his  im- 
mediate connexions)  to  the  evils 
of  his  own  work?  A  commercial 
treaty,  too,  is  always  a  conspicuous 
measure.  It  speaks  for  itself.  It 
cannot  take  the  garb  of  hypocrisy, 
and  shelter  itself  from  the  scrutiny 
of  a  vigilant  and  well  instructed 
population.— If  it  be  bad,  it  will 
be  condemned,  and  if  dishonestly 
made,  be  execrated.  The  pride  of 
country  moreoveri  which  animates 
even  the  lowest  of  mankind,  is 
here  a  peculiar  pledge  for  the 
provident  and  wholesome  exercise 
of  power.  There  is  not  a  consider- 
ation by  which  a  chord  in  the  hu- 
man breast  can  be  made  to  vibrate, 
that  is  not  in  this  case  the  ally  of 
duty.  Every  hope,  either  lofty  or 
humble,  that  springs  forward  to 
the  futurei  even  the  vanity  which 
looks  not  beyond  the  moment;  the 
dread  of  shame  and  the  love  of 
glory;  the  instinct  of  ambition;  the 
domestic  afiections;  the  cold  pon< 
derings  of  prudence;  and  the  ardent 
instigations  of  sentiment  and  pas. 
aion,  are  all  on  the  side  of  duty. 
It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
thatresponsibilitytopublicopinion, 
which  even  despotism  feels  and 
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tradilM  to>  is  of  pgwitic  fene.  If 
it  w«rc  pcMsible,  u  I  am  sure  it  is 
not,  that  an  American  citiceu, 
nised,  upon  the  credit  of  a  long 
Uiie'of  rirtuei  to  a  station  so  full 
of  hooouri  could  foel  a  disposiiion 
to  mingle  tb«  little  imereus  of  a 
parverted  amlutioD  with  th«  great 
concerns  of  his  cbuntrf,  as  em- 
liiacod  by  a  comtnercial  ueat)', 
and  to  sacrifice  her  happiness  and 
power  bf  slipulatitxis  of  that  treaty) 
to  flatter  w  aggnuidi^  a  foreign 
Stale,  he  would  still  be  saved  from 
the  perdition  of  such  a  course*  not 
00I7  bj  constiiiltionat  checks,  but 
t>7  the  irresistible  efficacj  of  re- 
flponsibiltty  to  public  opinion,  in  a 
nation  whose  public  opinion  wears 
no  mask,  and  will  not  be  si- 
lenced. He  would  reroetuber  that 
his  political  career  isbut  the  thing 
of  an  hour,  and  that  when  it  has 
passed  be  must  descend  to  the 
private  station  from  wbich  he  roae, 
the  object  either  of  lore  and  ve- 
Beratieo,.or  of  scchu  and  horror, 
if  we  cast  a  glance  at  England,  wo 
shall  not  fail  to  Hce  tha  influence 
«f  public  opinion  upon  so  heredi- 
tuj  king,  an  hereditary  nobility^ 
and  a  home  of  'oommont  elected 
in  a  great  degree  by  rotten  bo- 
roughs and  overflowing  with  place- 
nen.— And  if  this  influence  is  po- 
,  tent -there  against  all  the  efforts 
of  indepondent  power  and  wide 
qiread  corruptioni  it  must  in  tltis 
country  be  oouiipotent. 

But  the  treaty- nuking  power  of 
the  piTcsident  is  further  checked 
by  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  (he  senate,  coo- 
■isling  of  men  selected  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  them- 
selves elected  by  the  people.  They 
too  must  have  passed  through  the 
probation  of  time,  before  they  can 
be  chosen,  and  must  bring  with 
them  every  title  (0  confideoce.  The 
duratiou  o(  their  office  u  that  of 


■  few  yearat  their  numbers  an 
considerable;  their  constitutional 
responsibttity  as  great  as  it  can  be; 
and  their  moral  responsibility  be* 
yond  all  calculation. 

The  power  of  impeachment  hu 
been  mentiotted  as  a  check  upw 
the  preudcnt  in  ibe  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  capacity.  I  rdy 
up«m  it  teas  thau  upon  (rthers,  of, 
as  I  think,  a  better  classi  but  as  the 
ccmstiiution  places  some  reliance 
upon  it,  so  do  1.  It  has  been  said, 
that  impeachment  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  Two  impeach- 
ments have  failed,  as  I  have  un- 
derstood (that  of  a  judge  was  ooe) 
•^but  they  may  have  liuled  lot 
reasons  consistent  with  the  general 
efficacy  of  such  a  proceeding.— I 
know  nothing  of  their  merits,  but 
I  am  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  evidence  was  defective,  or  thil 
the  parties  were  innocent,  as  they 
were  pronounced  to  be:— Of  this, 
however,  I  feel  aiaured,  that  if  it 
should  ever  happen  that  the  pre. 
sident  is  found  to  deserve  the 
punishment  which  impeachmeU 
seeks  to  inflict  (even  for  making  a 
treaty  to  which  his  judges  have  be- 
come parties)  and  this  body  should 
accuse  him  in  a  conUitutknial  way, 
he  will  not  easily  escape.  But,  be 
ihat  as  it  may,  1  ask  if  it  is  nothing 
that  you  have  power  to  arraign 
him  as  a  culprit!  It  it  nothing  that 
you  can  bring  him  to  the  bar,  ex- 
pose  bis  misconduct  to  the  world, 
and  bring  down  the  indignation  1^ 
the  publ^  upon  him  and  those  who 
dare  to  acquit  him? 

If  there  be  any  power  explicidy 
grAiited  by  the  constitutitM  to  con- 
grcsH,  it  is  that  of  declaring  war, 
and  if  there  be  any  exercise  of 
human  legislation  more  solento 
and  important  than  anotberi  it  is  a 
declanition  of  war.  For  expanuoo 
it  is  the  lurgett,  for  effect  the  moM 
awful  of  all   the  enactntCDts  to 
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which  caognst  u  competeDt;  and 
it  ftlwajrs  is,  or  ought  to  be,  pra- 
ceded  by  g;raTt:  and  anxious  de- 
libention.  Ttus  power,  too,  i>  con- 
aectod  with,  or  virtually  involves, 
others  of  high  import  and  efiicacy; 
among  which  may  be  ranlted 
the  power  of  granting  letters  of 
manjue  and  reprisal,  of  regulating 
capture^,  of  prohibiting  intercourse 
with,  or  the.  acceptance  of  protec- 
tions or  licenses  from,  the  enemy. 
Yet  fartheri  a  power  to  declare 
war  implies,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, a  negative  upon  all  power, 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  govera- 
men^  inctmaislent  with  the  full 
and  continuing  effect  of  it.  A 
power  to  make  peace  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  government,  is  utter- 
ly inconiistcnt  with  that  full  and 
continuing  effect.  It  may  even 
prevent  it  from  having  any  effect 
at  alli  since  peace  may  fallow 
almost  immediately  (altfaough  it 
rarely  does  so  follow)  ibe  com- 
meacement  of  a  war.  If  therefore 
it  be  undeniable  that  the  presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  conaeat 
of  the  senate,  has  power  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace,  available  ifiso 
jure,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has 
power  to  repeal,  1^  the  mere 
operation  of  such  a  treaty,  the 
highest  acta  of  congressional  le- 
^ilatioD.  And  it  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned  that  this  repealing  power 
is,  from  the  eminent  nature  of  the 
war-declaring  power,  less  fit  to  be 
made  out  by  infer^ice  than  the 
power  (^  modifying  by  treaty  the 
laws  which  regulate  our  foreign 
trade.  Now,  the  president,  with 
ihe  advice  and  cuiscnt  of  the 
senate,  has  an  incomestaUe  and 
HBContested  right  to  make  a  treaty 
•f  peace,  of  absolute  inheruit  effi- 
cacy, and  that  too  in  virtue  of  the 
very  same  general  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  the  refinements 
of  political  speculation,  rather  thw 


any  known  rules  of  construoiioBi 
have  led  some  of  us  to  suppos* 
eicludes  a  treaty  of  commerce. 

By  what  process  of  rcasMiing 
will  yau  be  able  to  extract  fron 
the  wide  field  of  that^netat  pro* 
vision  the  obnoxious  case  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  without  Ibrcii^ 
along  with  it  the  case  of  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  along  with  that  again 
the  case  of  every  possible  treaty? 
Will  you  rest  your  distinction  upon 
the  lavounte  idea  that  a  twUf 
cannot  repeal  laws  competuitlf 
enacted,  or,  as  it  is  someiimea  ex- 
pressed, canikot  trench  upon  tb« 
legislative  rights  of  congress!  Such 
a  distiucdon  not  only  seems  to  b* 
reproached  by  all  the  tfaeoriest 
numerous  as  they  are,  to  which 
this  bill  has  given  birth,  but  is 
againat  notorious  bet  and  recent 
experience.  We  have  lately  wit- 
nessed the  operation  in  this  re- 
spect of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and 
could  not  &il  to  draw  from  it  this 
lesson;  that  no  sooner  does  the 
president  exert,  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  bis  power  to  make 
such  a  treaty,  than  your  war-de- 
nouncing  law,  your  act .  for  letters 
of  manjue,  your  prohibitory  ataa 
tutes  as  to  intercourse  and  licenses* 
and  all  the  other  concomitant  and 
dependent  statutes,  so  Ear  as  tfaejr 
affect  the  national  relations  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  pass  away  as  ■ 
dream,andinamomentare  "with 
years  beyond  the  Sink]."  Your 
auxiliary  agency  was  not  required 
in  the  production  of  this  effect; 
and  I  have  not  heard  that  you  even 
tendered  it.  You  saw  your  laws 
departing  as  it  were  from  the 
statute  book,  expelled  from  Ihe 
stronghold  oi  supremacy  by  the 
single  force  of  a  treaty  of  peace; 
and  you  did  dm  attempt  to  stay 
them;  you  did  not  bid  them  linger 
ontil  you  should  bid  them  go;  yon 
neither  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
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wheet  of  expalBiaa  nor  nude  an 
effort  to  retard  it. — In  a  word  you 
did  nothing.  You  «u6ered  them  to 
flee  M  a  shadow,  and  70B  know 
that  they  were  reduced  to  shadow, 
not  by  the  necroniBticf  of  uaurpa-. 
t»Mi|  but  by  the  energy  of  consd- 
tutinwl  power.  Yet,  you  had  everjr 
raaMinfbriuterference  then  which 
you  cm  haTe  now.  The  power  to 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  staods  upon 
die  same  cat»titutu»al  footing  with 
the  power  to  make  a  commercial 
treaty.  It  is  given  hy  the  same 
words.  It  is  exerted  in  the  same 
manner.  It  produces  the  same  con- 
flict with  municipal  legisUdon. 
The  ingenuity  of  man  cannot  urge 
a  cuisideration,  whether  upon  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, against  the  existence  of  a 
power  in  the  president  and  senate 
to  make  a  valid  commercial  treaty, 
which  will  not,  if  it  be  correct  atid 
sound,  drive  us  to  the  denegation 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  pre- 
sident and  senate,  with  universal 
approbatioi^  to  mak£  a  valid  treaty 
of  peace- 
Nay,  the  wbde  treaty-making 
power  will  be  blotted  from  tf« 
constitution,  and  a  new  one,  alien 
to  its  theory  and  practice,  be  mode 
to  supplant  it,  if  sanction  and  scope 
be  given  to  the  pHnciples  of  this 
bill.  This  bill  may  indeed  be  con- 
udered  as  the  first  of  many  as- 
saults, not  now  intended  perhaps, 
but  not  therefore  the  less  likely 
to  happen,  by  which  the  treaty- 
making  power,  as  crested  and 
lodged  by  the  constitution,  will  he 
pushed  from  its  place,  atid  com- 
pelled to  abide  with  the  power  of 
ordinary  legislation.  The  example 
of  this  bill  is  beyond  its  ostensible 
limits.  The  pernicious  principle, 
of  which  it  is  at  once  the  child  and 
the  apostle,  must  wwk  onward 
and  to  the  right,  and  the  left  until 
it  has  exhausted  itself;  and  it  never 


on  exhaust  itself  until  it  Ins 
gathered  into  the  vortex  of  the 
le^slatire  powers  of  congress  the 
whole  treaty-making  capacity  of 
the  government.  For  iS,  notwith- 
standing the  directness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  the  consdtutioo 
has  marked  out  the  department  of 
the  government  by  which  itwills 
that  treaties  shall  be  -iriade,  and  has 
declared  that  treaties  so  -made 
shall  have  the  force  and  dignity  of 
law,  the  house  of  representatives 
can  insist  upon  some  participauon 
in  that  high  faculty  upon  the  nm- 
[de  auggestion  that  they  are  sharers 
in  legislative  power  upcHi  the  sub- 
jects embraced  byanygiven  treaty, 
what  remains  to  be  done,  for  the 
tmnsfBr  to  congress  of  the  entire 
treaty-making  faculty,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  constitution,  but  to 
show  that  congress  have  legisla- 
tive power  direct  or  indirect  upon 
every  matter  which  a  treaty  can 
touch!  And  what  are  the  tnatten 
within  the  practicable  range  of  a 
treaty  which  your  laws  cannot 
either  mould  or  qualify  or  infiu- 
fcnce?  Imagination  has  been  tasked 
for  examples  by  which  this  ques- 
timi  might  be  answered.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  must  be  few,  and 
we  have  been  told,  as  I  think,  of 
no  more  than  me.  It  is  the  'case  of 
contraband  afmar. ^This  case  has, 
it  seems,  the  double  recommenda- 
tion of  being  what  is  called  an  in- 
ternational case,  and  a  case  beyond 
the  utmost  grasp  of  ctmgressioMl 
legislation.  1  remark  upon  it,  that 
it  is  no  mofE  an  international  case 
than  anwmatter  of  collision  inci- 
dent toVhe  trade  of  two  nadons 
with  each  other.  1  remark  further, 
that  a  treaty  upon  the  point  of 
contraband  of  war  may  interfere 
as  well  as  any  other  treaty  with  an 
act  of  congress.  A  law  encourag- 
ing, by  a  bounty  or  otherwise,  ibe 
ei^nation  of  certain  commodi- 
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tieS)  would  be  cannteracted  hj  u 
iosertton  into  the  list  of  coairabatid 
or  war,  in  a  treaty  with  EngUnd 
or  France,  an^  one  of  those  com- 
modities. The  treaty  would  look 
one  way,  the  law  aoother.  And 
TariouB  modes  might  readily  be 
suggested  in  which  congress  might 
so  legislate  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  repugnancy  between  its 
laws  and  the  treaties  of  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  with  reference  to 
contraband. — I  deceive  myself 
greatly  if  a  subject  can  be  named 
upon  which  a  like  repugnancy 
might  not  occur.  But  even  if  it 
should  be  practicable  to  fumisb, 
after  laborious  enquiry  and  medi- 
tation, a  meager  and  scanty  in- 
ventory of  some  half  dozen  topics 
to  which  domestic  le^dation  can- 
not be  made  to  extend,  will  it  be 
pretended  that  such  was  the  insig- 
nificant and  narrow  domain  de- 
signed by  the  constitution  for  the 
treaty-making  power!  It  would  ap- 
pear that  there  is  with  some  gen- 
tlemen a  willingness  lo  distinguish 
between  the  legislative  power  ex- 
pressly granted  to  congress  and 
that  which  is  merely  implicit,  and 
to  admit  that  a  treaty  may  control 
the  results  of  the  latter.  I  reply  to 
those  gentlemen  that  one  legiala- 
live  power  is  exactly  et^uiralent  to 
another,  and  that,  moreovei*)  the 
whole  legislative  power  of  con- 
gress may  justly  be  said  to  be  ex- 
pressly granted  by  the  consiituiioni 
aliheugh  the  constitution  does  not 
enumerate  every  variety  of  its  ex- 
ercise, or  indicate  all  the  ramifica- 
tions into  which  it  may  diverge  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
I  reply,  besides,  that  even  with  the 
qualification  of  this  vague  dis- 
tinction, whatever  may  be  its  value 
or  effect,  the  principle  of  the  bill 
leaven  no  adequate  sphere  for  the 
treaty-making  power.  I  reply  final- 
ly, that  the  acknowledged  opera- 


tion of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  reped* 
ing  laws  of  singular  strength  anA 
unbending  character,  enacted  in 
virtue  of  powers  communicated  in 
terminU  to  congress,  gives  the 
distinction  to  the  winds. 

And  now  that  I  have  again  ad* 
verted  to  the  example  of  a  treatf 
of  peace,  let  me  call  upon  you  to 
reflect  on  the  answer  which  tbaC 
example  affords  to  all  the  warnings 
we  have  received  in  this  debate 
agunst  the  mighty  danger  of  en- 
trusting to  tbe  only  department  of 
ibe  government,  which  tbe  con> 
stltution  supposes  can  make  • 
treaty,  the  incidental  prerogative 
of  a  repealing  legialatioD.  It  ia 
inconsistent,  we  are  desired  to  be- 
lieve, with  the  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  must  he  fatal  to  all 
that  is  dear  to  freemen,4hat  an 
exeeutive  magistrate  and  u  senate, 
who  are  not  immediately  elected 
by  tbe  people,  should  possess  thia 
authority.  We  bear  from  one 
quarter  that  if  it  be  so  the  public 
liberty  is  already  in  the  grave,  and 
from  another  that  the  public  in- 
terest and  honour  are  upon  the 
verge  of  it.  But  do  yon  not  per* 
ceive  that  this  picture  of  calaraitj 
and  shame  is  the  mere  figment  c^ 
excited  fancy,  disavowed  by  the 
constitution  as  hysterical  and  erro- 
neous in  the  case  of  a  treaty  of 
peace?  Do  you  not  see  that  if  there 
be  any  thing  in  thia  high  coloured 
peril,  it  is  a  treaty  of  peace  that 
must  realize  it?  Can -we  in  thii 
view  compare  with  the  power  Is 
make  such  a  treaty  that  of  niakin|> 
a  treaty  of  commcrcef  Are  we  un- 
able to  conjecture,  while  we  are 
thus  brooding  over  anticipated 
evils  which  can  never  happen,  tbat 
the  lofty  character  of  our  country 
(which  is  but  another  name  for 
strength  and  power)  may  be  made 
to  droop  by  a  mere  treaty  of  peace; 
that  the  national  pride  may  be 
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1}  the  just  hopes  of  (he  peo- 
ple blutod;  thar  coon^  umed 
and  broken;  their  prospcntf  Kmck 
le  the  hemrt;  their  foreign  mmtt 
eacounged  into  arrogance  .and 
tutored  into  encroachment  by  a 
mere  iroaljr  of  peace?  I  confidently 
tntk  that,  aa  thik  never  haa  been 
ao,  it  never  will  be  to;  but  surely 
it  it  JuM  as  poaaible  as  that  a  treaty 
of  commerce  ahould  ever  lie  made 
M  abackle  the  freedom  of  thia  na- 
tion, or  check  its  march  to  the 
vreatneas  and  glory  that  await  it. 
I  know  not,  indeed,  bow  it  can 
aeriously  be  thought  that  our  liber- 
ties are  in  hazard  from  the  amall 
witchery  of  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  yet  in  none  from  the  potent 
enchantment*  by  which  a  treaty  of 
peace  nay  strive  to  enthral  them. 
I  am  aba  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
ferm  of  words,  by  what  hitherto 
unheard  «f  atipulations,  a  commer- 
eiat  treaty  is  lo  barter  away  the 
freedom  of  united  America,  or  of 
any  the  smallest  portion  of  it.  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  the  pos- 
riUlity  that  such  a  project  can  ever 
ind  its  way  into  the  head  or  heart 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men  whom 
this  nation  may  select  as  the  de- 
positories of  its  power;  but  1  am 
quite  sure  that  an  attempt  to  ex- 
cite such  a  project  in  a  commercial 
treaty,  or  in  any  other  treaty  or  in 
any  other  mode,  could  work  no 
other  effect  than  the  dcstrucuon  of 
those  who  should  venture  to  be 
parties  to  it,  no  matter  whether  a 
president,  senate,  or  a  whole  con- 
gress. Many  extreme  cases  have 
been  put  ^r  illustration  in  this 
debate;  and  this  is  one  of  them; 
and  I  take  the  occasion  which  it 
offers  to  mention,  that  to  argue 
from  extreme  cases  is  seldom  logi- 
cal;  and,  npon  a  question  of  inter- 
pretaUon,  never. 

We  can  only  bring  bock  the 


BMuis  of  delauon,  if  we  walidet 
hito  the  regionaof  fiction  and  ex- 
plore the  wilds  of  hare  possibility 
in  search  of  rulea  for  real  Hfe  wA 
actual  ordinary  cases.  By  arguing 
from  the  posuble  aliuse  of  power 
kgainst  the  use  or  existence  of  it, 
you  may  and  must  come  to  the 
conclnwon,  that  there  ought  not 
to  be,  and  la  not,  any  government 
in  this  country  or  in  tbe  worM. 
Disorganisation  and  anarchy  are 
the  sole  consequences  that  can  be 
deduced  from  such  reasoning;. 
Who  is  it  that  may  not  abuse  the 
power  that  has  been  confided  to 
him?  May  not  nw,  as  well  as  the 
other  branches  of  the  govemmenU 
And  if  we  may,  does  not  the  argu- 
ment from  extreme  cases  prove 
that  we  ought  to  have  no  power, 
and  that  we  have  no  power?  And 
does  it  not,  therefore,  after  haratg 
served  for  an  instant  the  purposes 
of  this  bill,  turn  short  upon  and 
condemn  its  whole  theory,  which 
attributes  to  us,  not  merely  the 
power  which  is  our  own,  but  in- 
ordinate power,  to  be  gtuned  only 
by  wresting  it. from  others?  Our 
constitutional  and  moral  security 
against  tbe  abuses  of  the  power  (^ 
the  executive  government  hare 
already  been  explained.  I  will  only 
add  that  a  great  and  manifest 
abuse  of  the  delegated  authority 
to  make  treaties  would  create  no 
obligation  any  where.  If  ever  it 
should  occur,  as  I  confidently  be- 
lieve it  never  will,  the  evil  must 
find  its  corrective  in  the  wisdom 
and  firmneRB,not  of  this  body  only, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
co-operating  with  it.  It  is  after  all 
in  the  people,  upon  whose  Atlan- 
tean  shoulders  our  whole  republi- 
can system  reposes,  (hat  you  must 
expect  that  recuperative  power, 
that  redeeming  and  regenerating 
s^t,  by  which  the  constitution  is 
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to  be  purified  and  redintegrated 
vhcn  extravagant  abuse  hai  can- 
kered it. 

In  addition  to  an  example  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  I  have 
just  been  consideruig,  let  tne  put 
another,  of  (vbich  none  of  ua  can 
question  the  realitj'.  The  pre&ldent 
may  exercise  the  power  of  par- 
doning, aave  only  in  the  case  of 
impeachments.  The  power  of  par- 
doning is  not  communicated  by 
words  more  precise  or  cotnpre- 
henuve  than  the  power  to  make 
treaties.  But  to  what  does  it 
amountl  Is  not  every  pardon  firo 
hac  T>iet  a  repeal  of  the  penal  |aw 
against  which  it  gives  protecitonf 
Does  it  not  ride  over  the  law. 
resist  its  command,  and  extinguish 
its  effect?  Does  it  not  even  control 
the  combined  force  of  judicature 
and  legislation?  Yet,  have  we  ever 
heard  that  your  legislative  rights 
were  an  exception  out  of  the  pi'c- 
rogative  of  mercy!  Who  has  ever 
pretended  that  this  faculty  cannott 
if  regularly  exerted,  wrestle  with 
the  strongest  of  your  statutes.'  I 
may  be  told,  that  the  pardoning 
power  necessarily  imports  a  coo- 
trol  over  the  penal  code,  if  it  be 
exercised  in  the  form  of  a  pardon. 
1  answer,  the  powfcr  to  make 
treaties  equally  imports  a  power 
to  put  out  of  the  way  such  parts  of 
the  civil  code  as  interfere  with  its 
operation,  if  that  power  be  exerted 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  There  is 
DO  difference  in  their  essence.  You 
legislate  in  both  cases  subject  to 
the  power.  And  this  instance  fur- 
nishes another  answer,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  to  the  predic- 
tions of  abuse  with  which,  on  this 
occasion,  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  appal  us.  The  pardoning  power 
is  in  the  president  alone.  He  is  not 
even  checked  by  the  necessity  of 
senatorial  concurrence.  He  may 
by  his  single  fiat  extract  the  sting 
Vol.  I. 


Irom  four  proudest  enactment»^ 
and  save  from  their  vengeance  a 

nvicted  offender. 

Sir,  you  have  my  general  nor 
tions  upon  the  bill  before  yoik 
They  have  no  claim  to  novelty.  I 
imtubed  them  from  some  of  tho 
heroes  and  sages  who  survived  the 
storm  of  that  contest  to  wbicb  A* 
ica  was  summoned  in  her  cr** 
die.  I  imbibed  them  from  the  £ar 
Iher  of  his  country.  My  undeiv 
standing  approved  ihem,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  my  heart, 
when  I  was  much  younger  than  I 
am  now;  and  I  feel  no  disposition 
to  discard  them  now  that  age  and 
feebleness  are  about  to  overtake 
me.  I  could  say  more — much  more 
— upon  this  high  question;  but  I 
want  health  and  strength.  It  is  pei^ 
haps  fortunate  for  the  hotj^  that  I 
do;  as  it  prevents  me  from  iatigii- 
ing  them  as  much  as  1  am  fatigued 
myself. 


S/l«eA  qf  Mr.  Clat,  on  the  Di- 
rect Tax. 

Mr.  Clay  (speaker]  said,  the 
course  bad  been  pursued,  ever 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  e 
seat  on  this  floor,  to  select  some 
subject  during  the  early  partdf 
the  session,  on  which,  by  a  gene- 
ral understanding,  gentlemen  were- 
allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in 
remarks  on  the  existing  state  of 
public  affairs.  The  practice  was  e 
very  good  one,  he  said,  and  there 
could  be  no  occasion  more  proper 
than  that  of  a  proposition  to  lay  e 
direct  lax. 

Those  who  have  fof  fifteen  years 
past  administered  the  affairs  «f 
this  government,  have  conducted 
this  nation  to  an  honorable  point 
of  elevation,  at  which  they  may 
justly  pause,  challenge  a  retro- 
spect, a^id  invite  attention  to  the 
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bright  field  of  proBpeiitf  which 
liei  before  us. 

The  great  objects  of  the  com- 
■nittee  of  finance,  in  the  report 
under  consideration,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debts>  and  in 
the  second,  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  govemment,  and  the 
pBfiaent  of  such  expenses  as 
should  be  authorised  by  congress. 
The  greater  part  ef  the  debt,  Mr. 
C.  admitted,  had  grown  out  of  the 
late  war;  yet  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  coneisted  of  that  contrsct- 
ed  in  the  former  war  for  indepen* 
dencc,  and  a  portion  of  it  perhaps 
of  that  which  arose  out  of  the  wars 
with  Tripoli  and  Algiers.  Gentle- 
men had  on  this  occasion)  there- 
fore, iikirly  a  right  to  examine  into 
the  course  of  administration  here- 
tofore, to  demonstate  the  impolicy 
of  those  ^ars,  and  the  unjudici- 
OUsnessoTthe  public  expenditures 
generally.  In  the  cursory  view 
which  he  should  take  of  this  sub- 
ject, he  must  be  allowed  to  say,  he 
should  pay  no  particular  attention 
to  what  had  passed  before  in  de- 
bate. An  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Hardin)  who  spoke  tbe  other  day, 
like  another  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded him  in  debate,  bad  taken  oc- 
cauon  to  refer  to  his  (Mr.  Cs) 
late  absence  from  this  country  on 
public  buunesn;  but,  Mr.  C.  said, 
he  trusted,  among  tbe  fruits  of  that 
.absence  were  a  greater  respect  for 
the  institutions  which  distinguish 
this  happy  country,  a  greater  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  an  increased 
disposition  to  cling  to  them.  Yes, 
sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  battle  of  Waterltn, 
and  some  lessons  I  did  derive  from 
it:  but  they  were  lessons  which  sa- 
tisfied me  that  national  indepen- 
dence was  only  to  be  maintained 
by  national  resistance  against  fb- 
reigD  encroachments;  by  cherish- 


ing tbe  interests  of  the  people,  and 
giving  to  the  whole  physical  pow- 
er of  the  country  an  interest  in  tbe 
preservation  of  the  nation.  I  have 
been  taught  that  lesson;  that  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  pos- 
sibility, that  a  combination  of  dev 
pots,  of  men  un&ieodly  to  liberty, 
propagating  what  in  their  opinion 
constitutes  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy, might  rcachour  happy  land, 
and  subject  us  to  that  tyranny  and 
degradation  which  seems  to  be  one 
of  their  objects  ia  another  country. 
Tbe  result  of  my  refiections  is,  tlie 
determination  to  aid  with  my  vule 
in  providing  my  country  with  all 
the  means  to  protect  its  liberties, 
and  guard  them  even  from  serious 
menace.  Motives  of  delicacy,  which 
the  committee  would  be  able  to 
untlerstand  and  appreciate,  pre- 
vented him  f  om  noticing  some  of 
his  colleague's  (Mr.  Hardin's]  re- 
marks; but  he  would  take  the  oc- 
casion to  give  him  one  admonition, 
that  when  be  next  favoured  the 
house  with  an  exhibition  of  his  ta- 
lent for  wit— with  a  display  of 
those  elegant  implements,  for  his 
possession  of  which,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  bad  so  hand- 
somely complimented  him,  that  he 
would  recoHect  that  it  is  bought, 
and  not  borromed  wit,  which  the 
adage  recommends  as  best.  With 
regard  to  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  history,  in  deciding  upon 
the  justice  and  policy  of  that  war, 
will  determine  the  question  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  when  that  war  was  declar- 
ed. I  gave  a  vote  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  said  Mr.  C. — I  exert- 
ed all  the  little  infiuence  and  ta- 
lents I  could  command  to  make 
the  war.  The  war  was  made;  it  is 
terminated;  and  I  declare  with 
perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  me  to  lift  the  veil  of  fu- 
turity, and  to  have  foreseen  tbe 
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precise  series  of  erenta  which  has 
occurred)  my  vote  would  have 
been  unchanged.  The  policy  of  (he 
vrar,  as  it  regarded  our  state  of 
preparation,  must  be  determined 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  tbings 
Bt  the  time  that  war  was  declared. 
Mr.  C.  said)  he  need  not  take  up 
the  time  of  the  house  in  demon- 
strating that  we  had  cause  suffici- 
ent for  war.  We  had  been  insulted 
and  outraged)  and  spoliated  upon 
bf  almost  all  Europe,  hj  Great 
Britun,  bf  France,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Naples,  and  to  cap  the  cli- 
max, by  the  little  contemptible 
power  of  Algiers.  We  had  sub- 
mitted too  long  and  too  much.  We 
had  become,  the  scorn  of  foreign 
powers,  and  the  contempt  of  our 
own  citizens.  The  question  of  the 
policy  of  declaring  war  at  the  par- 
ticular time  when  il  was  commenc- 
ed, is  best  determined,  Mr.  C.  re- 
marked, by  applying  to  the  enemy 
himself;  and  what  said  he!  that  of 
Mil  the  circumstances  attending  its 
declaration,  none  was  so  aggravat- 
ing, as  that  we  should  have  select- 
ed the  moment  which  of  all  others 
was  most  inconvenient  to  him; 
when  he  was  struggling  tor  self- 
existence  in  a  last  efTort  against 
the  gigantic  power  of  France. 
The  question  of  the  state  of  pre- 
paration for  war  at  any  lime  is  a 
relative  question— relative  to  our 
oWn  meens,  the  condition  of  the 
other  power,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  time  of  declaring  it. 
We  could  not  expect,  for  instance, 
that  a  war  against  Algiers  would 
require  the  same  means  or  extent 
of  preparation  as  a  war  against 
Great  Britain;  and,  if  il  was  to  be 
waged  against  one  of  the  primary 
powars  of  Europe,  at  peace  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore all  her  force  at  command,  it 
could  not  be  commenced  with  so 
little  preparation  as  if  her  whole 


force  were  employed  in  another 
quarter.  It  is  not  necessary  again 
to  repel,  said  Mr.  C.  the  stale,  ri- 
diculous, false  story  of  Fi'ench  in- 
fluence, originating  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  echoed  here.  I  now  ix>n- 
tend,  as  I  have  always  done,  that 
we  had  a  right  to  take  advantage 
of  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
the  time  war  was  declared.  If 
Great  Britain  were  engaged  in 
war,  we  had  a  right  to  act  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  (act,  that  her 
meansof  annoyance,  as  to  us,  were 
diminished;  aiid  we  had  a  right  to 
obtain  all  the  collateral  aid  we 
could  from  the  operations  of  other 
powers  against  her,  without  enter- 
ing into  those  connections  which 
are  forbidden  by  the  genius  of  our 
government.  But,  Mr.  C:  said,  it 
was  rather  like  disturbing  the  ash- 
es of  the  dead  now  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  the  justice  qr  expedi- 
ency of  the  war.  They  were  ques- 
tions long  since  settled,  and  on 
which  the  public  opinion  was  de- 
cisively made  up  in  favour  of  the 
administration. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  and  the 
fruits  of  the  war;  questions  of  more 
recent  date,  and  more  immediately 
applicable  to  the  present  discus- 
sion. The  terms  of  the  peace,  Mr. 
C.  said,  must  be  determined  by 
the  same  rule  that  was  applicable 
to  the  declaration  of  war— that 
rule  which  was  furnished  by  the 
state  of  the  world  at  the  time  the 
peace  was  made;  and,  even  if  it 
were  true  that  all  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations which  might  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  were  not  realised  by 
the  terms  of  the  subsequent  peace, 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  war  was 
improperly  declared,  or  the  peace 
dishonorable,  unless  the  cooditioo 
of  the  parties  in  relation  to  other 
powers  remained  substantially  the 
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nme  throughout  the  itruggle,  tnd 
Mt  the  lime  of  the  tennuiBtioti  of 
the  war,  w  thejr  were  at  the  com- 
menceinent  of  it.  At  the  termlna- 
tion  of  the  war,  France  was  anni- 
iiilated,  blotted  out  of  the  map  of 
Europe;  the  vast  power  wietded  by 
Bonaparte  existed  no  longer.  Let 
it  be  admitted  that  atatesnicn,  in 
laying  their  course,  are  to  look  at 
probable  events,  that  their  conduct 
is  to  be  examined  with  ^reference 
to  the  course  of  eventa  which  in  all 
human  probat^lily  might  hare  been 
inticipatcd — and  i«  there  a  man 
in  this  house,  in  existence,  who 
can  say,  that  on  the  iSth  day  of 
June,  ISIS,  when  t^e  war  was  de- 
clared, it  would  have  been  antici- 
pated that  Great  Britain  would,  by 
the  circumstance  of  a  general 
peace,  resulting  from  the  over- 
throw of  a  power  whose  baiemenls 
were  siippoaed  lo  be  deeper  laid, 
more  ramified  and  more  extended 
than  those  of  any  power  ever  were 
before— be  placed  in  the  Bttitude 
in  which  she  stood  in  December, 
iai4?  Would  any  one  uy  that  this 
'government  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  ought 
to  have  been  governed  in  its  con- 
duct accordingly^  Great  Britain, 
ftussia,  Germany  did  not  expect— 
not  a  power  in  Europe  believed, 
as  late  even  an  January  1814,  that, 
in  the  cnsubg  March,  Bonaparte 
would  alidicate  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  would  follow. 
What  (hen  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Europe  when  peace  was 
concluded^  A  perfect  tnuiquillity 
reigned  ihroughoul;  for,  as  late  as 
the  first  of  March,  the  idea  of  Na- 
polean  re-appearing  in  France, 
was  as  little  entertained,  as  that  of 
a  man's  coming  from  the  moon  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government 
of  the  country.  In  December  1814, 
a  profound  and  apparently  a  per- 
manent peace  existed:  Great  Bri- 


tain was  left  to  dispose  of  the  vast 
force,  the  accumulation  of  twenty 
five  years,  the  wurk  of  an  immeoM 
system  of  finance  and  protracted 
war>— she  was  at  liberty  to  empl<^ 
that  undivided  force  against  this 
country.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  did  not  follow,  Mr.  C, 
said,  according  to  the  rules  lud 
down,  either  that  the  war  ought 
not  to  have  been  made,  or  that 
peace  on  audi  terms  ought  not  to 
have  been  concluded. 

What  then,  Mr.  C.  aaked,  were 
the  terms  of  the  peace?  The  rega- 
lar  opposition  in  this  country— the 
^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  had  not  come  out  to  chal* 
lenge  an  investigation  of  the  terms 
of  the  peace,  although  they  had 
several  times  given  a  sidewipe  at 
the  treaty  on  occasions  with  which 
it  had  no  necessary  connection.  It 
had  been  some  times  said  that  we 
had  gained  nothing  by  the  car, 
that  the  fisheries  were  lost,  &c. 
How,  he  Biked(  did  tltis  question 
of  the  fisheries  really  stand!  By 
the  first  part  of  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  the  right  was 
recogniaed  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  fiah  of  eve- 
ry kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  on 
all  the  other  banks  ot  Newfound- 
land; also  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  at  all  other  places  in 
the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries  used  at  any  time  to 
fish.  This  fight  was  a  necessary 
incident  to  our  sovereignty,  al- 
though it  is  denied  to  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe.  It  was  not  con- 
tested at  Ghent;  it  has  never  been 
drawn  in  queatien  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  by  the  same  third  article 
it  wag  further  stipulated,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  "  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind  on  such  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry 
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or  care  the  saine  on  tbat  Uland,) 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays  and 
creeks  of  all  other  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty's  domimons  in  Ante- 
lica;  and  that  the  American  fish< 
ermen  ahall  hare  liberty  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unaettled 
hays,  harbours  and  creeks  of  No- 
va Scotia,  Magdalen  islands  and 
Labrador,  »o  long  as  the  ume  shall 
remain  unsettled;  but  so  soon  ai 
the  same  or  either  of  them  shall 
he  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
br  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or 
enre  fi«h  at  such  settlement,  with- 
out a  previous  agreement  for  that 
purpose  with  the  inhabitantsi  pro- 
prieiors  or  possessors  of  the 
ground."  The  British  commlision- 
ers,  assuming  that  these  liberties 
had  expired  b^  the  war  between 
the  two  countries,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  negotiation  declared 
that  they  would  not  be  revived 
without  an  equiTaleot.  Whether 
the  treaty  of  1783  doea  not  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
according  to  which  treaties  are  va- 
cated by  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  parties,  is  a  question  on 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  express 
an  opinion.  The  first  article  of  that 
treaty,  by  which  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  acknowledges  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly was  not  abrogated  by  the 
war;  that  all  the  other  pans  of  the 
same  instilment,  whicli  define  the 
limits,  privileges  and  liberties  at- 
taching to  thai  sovereignty  were 
equally  unaffected  by  the  war, 
might  be  contended  for  with  at 
least  much  plausibility.  If  we  de- 
termined to  offer  them  the  equiva- 
lent required,  the  question  was, 
what  should  it  be?  When  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners  demanded,  in 
their  prujet,  a  renewal  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  righi  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  a  bare  ma- 


jority of  the  AmericBO  commiB* 
sioners  offered  to  renew  it,  upon 
the  ctwdition  that  tbe  liberties  in 
question  were  renewed  to  ns.  H« 
waa  not  «ie  of  that  maJMity.  He 
would  not  trouble  the  committee 
with  his  reasons  for  being  opposed 
to  the  offer.  A  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, actuated  he  believed  by 
the  best  motives)  made  however 
the  offer,  and  it  was  refused  by  the 
British  commissioners. 

If  the  British  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  be  correct,  we 
have  lost  the  liberties  in  question. 
What  the  value  of  them  re^y  iS) 
he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
any  two  gentlemen  who  agreed. 
The  great  value  of  the  whole  masa 
of  our  fishery  interests,  as  con- 
nected with  our  navigation  and 
trade,  was  sufficiently  demonstrat- 
ed by  tbe  tonnage  employed;  but 
what  was  the  relative  importance 
of  these  liberties,  there  was  great 
contrariety  of  statements.  They 
were  liberties  to  be  exercised  with- 
in a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  some 
of  them  were  liable  to  be  desln^- 
ed  by  the  contingency  of  settle- 
ment. He  did  nut  believe  that 
much  importance  attached  to  such 
liberties.  And  supposing  them  to 
be  lost,  we  are  perhaps  sufficiently 
indemnified  by  the  redemption  of 
the  British  mortgage  upon  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Mississippi.  Thti 
great  stream,  on  that  supposition, 
is  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  in 
the  sanie  iiide|)endent  condition 
with  the  Hudson,  or  any  other  ri- 
ver in  the  United  States. 

■If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite 
construction  of  the  treaty  ef  17B3 
be  the  true  one,  these  liberties  re- 
main to  us,  and  the  right  lu  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
secured  to  Great  Britain  by  that 
instrument,  continues  with  her. 

Bui)  Mr.  C.  said  he  was  surpri- 
sed to  hear  a  gentleman  from  the 
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wntem  country  (Mr,  Hardin)  ex- 
clum  that  we  bad  ^^ned  nothing 
1^  the  war.  preat  Britain  acquir- 
ed, by  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Mr.  Jay,  the  right  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  within  our  territories. 
It  was  a  right  upon  which  she  pla- 
ced great  ralnci  and  from  the  pur- 
suit of  which  she  did  not  desist 
without  great  reluctance.  It  had 
been  exercised  by  her  agents  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  greatest  sen- 
sibility  in  the  western  country. 
This  right  was  clearly  lost  by  the 
war;  for  whatever  may  be  the  true 
opinion  as  to  the  treaty  of  1783, 
.  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sli- 
polationsofthatof  1794  no  longer 

It  bad  been  said,  that  the  great 
object,  in  the  continuation  of  ihe 
war,  had  been  to  secure  our  mari- 
ners against  impreisment,  and 
that  peace  was  made  without  ac- 
eomplishing  it.  With  regard  to 
the  oppositifw,  he  presumed,  that 
they  would  not  urge  any  such  ar- 
gument. For  if  their  opinion  was 
to  be  inferred  (though  he  hoped  in 
this  case  it  was  not)  from  that  of 
ao  influential  and  distinguished 
inember  of  the  oppo»tion,  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
think  the  British  doctrines  wrong 
(HI  this  subject.  He  alluded  to  a 
letter  said  to  be  written  by  a  gen> 
tleman  of  great  consideration,  re- 
uding  in  an  adjoining  state,  to  a 
member  of  this  house,  in  which 
the  writer  states  that  he  conceives 
Che  British  claim  to  be  right,  and 
expresses  his  hope  that  the  presi- 
dent, however  he  might  kick  at  it, 
would  be  compelled  to  swallow  the 
bitter  pill.  If  the  peace  had  really 
given  up  the  American  doctrine,  it 
would  have  been,  according  to  that 
opinion,  merely  yielding  to  the 
force  of  the  British  right-  In  that 
view  of  the  subject  the  error  of 
the    administration    would   have 


been  in  contending  for  too  much 
in  behalf  of  this  country;  for  be 
presumed  there  wasno  doubt  thati 
whether  right  or  wrong,  it  would 
be  an  important  principle  gained 
to  secure  our  seamen  against  Brit- 
ish impreisment.  And  he  trusted 
in  God  that  all  future  administra- 
tions would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  contending  for  too  much  than 
too  little  for  America. 

But,  Mr.  C.  was  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  the  conduct  of  the  admin- 
istration ought  to  be  tried  by  their 
own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the 
opposition.  One  of  the  great  causes 
of  the  war.  and  of  its  continuance, 
was  the  practice  of  impressment 
exercised  by  Great  Britain,  and  If 
this  claim  has  been  admitted,  by 
necessary  implication  or  express 
stipulation,  the  administration  has 
abandoned  the  eights  of  our  sea- 
men. It  was  with  utter  astonishment 
that  he  heard  that  it  had  been  con- 
tended in  this  country,  that  be- 
cause our  rightof  exemption  from 
the  practice  had  not  been  express- 
ly secured  in  the  treaty,  it  wai 
thereibre  given  up!  It  was  impos- 
sible that  such  an  argument  could 
be  advanced  on  the  Soor— No 
member  who  regarded  bis  reputa- 
tion wouldidared,  advance  such  an 
argument  here. 

Had  the  war  terminated,  the 
practice  continuing,  he  admitted 
that  such  might  be  a  fair  inference; 
and  on  some  former  occasion  he 
had  laid  down  the  principle,  which 
he  thought  correct,  that  if  the  U- 
nited  t>tates  did  not  make  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope continuing,  and  therefore  she 
continuing  the  exercise  of  the 
practice,  without  any  stipulation 
to  secure  us  against  its  e(fbcts,  the 
plsin  inference  would  be,  that  we 
had  surrendered  the  right.  But 
what  the  fact?  At  the  time  of  the 
ctmciusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
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Great  Britain  had  ceased  the  prac-  I 
tice  of  impresiment;  she  was  not 
ODiy  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  ! 
of  £uropet  but  there  was  everj 
prospect  of  a  permanent  and  dura- 
ble peace.  The  treaty  being  silent 
on  the  subject  of  impressment,  the 
only  plain  rationd  result  was,  that 
neither  party  had  conceded  its 
rights,  but  they  were  lefl  totally  un- 
affected by  it.  Mr.  C.  said  he  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  in  the  British 
bouse  of  conimon»,  whilst  he  was 
in  Europe,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
doctrine  advanced  here  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  British  ministry  were 
charged  by  a  member  of  the  op- 
position with  having  surrendered 
their  right  of  impressment,  and  the 
same  course  of  reasoning  was  em- 
ployed to  prove  it  as  he  under- 
stood was  employed  in  this  coun- 
try to  prove  our  acquiescence  in 
that  practice.  The  argument  was 
this:  the  war  was  made  on  the 
professed  ground  of  resistance  of 
the  practice  of  impressment:  The 
peace  having  been  made  without 
a  recognition  of  the  right  of  Ame- 
rica, the  treaty  being  ailent  on  the 
Bubject)  the  inference  was,  that 
the  British  authorities  had  sur^n- 
dered  the  right:  that  they  had  fail- 
ed to  secure  it,  and,  having  done 
so,  had  in  effect  yielded  i(.  The 
member  of  the  opposition  in  Eng- 
land was  just  as  wrong  as  any 
member  of  the  house  would  be, 
■who  should  contend  that  the  right 
of  impressment  is  surrendered  to 
the  British  government.  The  feet 
waa,  Mr.  C.  said,  neither  party 
bad  surrendered  its  rights;  things 
remain  as  though  the  war  had  ne- 
ver  been  made— both  parties  are 
in  possession  of  all  the  rights  they 
had  anterior  to  the  w^r.  Lest  ii 
might  be  deduced  that  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment  had  twder gone  a  change,  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  sajt  that 


although  he  desired  to  preaerve 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  maintain 
between  them  that  good  under- 
standing calculated  to  promote  the 
interest  of  each,  yet,  whenever 
Great  Britain  should  ^ve  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  her  design  to  ap- 
ply her  doctrine  of  impressment 
as  heretofore,  he  wns,  for  one,  rea- 
dy (o  take  up  arms  again  to  oppose 
her.  The  fact  was,  that  the  two 
nations  had  been  placed  in  a  state 
of  hostility  as  to  a  practice  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The 
war  ceasing  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  rest  of  Europe,  left 
England  and  America  engaged  in 
a  contest  on  an  aggression  which 
had  also  practically  c^sed.  The 
question  had  then  presented  itself, 
whether  the  United  States  should 
be  kept  in  war,  to  gain  an  aban- 
donment of  what  had  become  a 
mere  abstract  principle;  or  look- 
ing at  the  results,  and  relying  on 
the  good  sense  and  sound  discre- 
tion of  both  countries,  we  should 
not  recommend  the  termination  of 
the  war. — When  no  practical  evil 
could  result  from  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  there  was  no 
more  than  a  possibility  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  practice  of  impress- 
ment, 1,  as  one  of  the  mission, 
consented  with  sincere  pleasure  to 
the  peace,  satisfied  that  we  gave 
up  no  right,  sacrificed  no  honour, 
compromitted  no  Important  prin- 
ciple. He  said,  then,  applying  the 
rule  of  the  actual  state  of  things, 
as  that  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
peace,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
conditions  or  terms  of  the  peace 
that  was  dishonorable,  nothing  for 
reproach,  nothing  for  regret. 

Gentlemen  have  complained 
that  we  had  lost  the  islands  in  the 
bay  of  PaBsamaquoddy.  Have  they 
examined  into  that  question,  and 
do  they   know    the    grounds  oa 
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which  it  stand*?  Prior  to  (he  war 
we  occupied  Mooae  Iilond,  the 
Briliah  Grand  Menu.  Eack  party 
claimed  both  ialands.  America,  be- 
cause tfaef  are  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Slates,  ai  defined  bj 
the  treatjp  of  1783;  and  Great  Bri- 
uufl,  becauMi  as  she  alleges,  they 
were  in  the  exception  contained  in 
Ibe  second  article  of  that  treat]'  at 
to  islands  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  the 
inforination  which  he  had  received 
concurred  in  representing  Grand 
Menon  as  the  inost  valuable  island. 
Does  the  treaty,  in  stipulating  for 
an  amicable  and  cquitilble  mode  of 
settling  this  controversy,  yield  one 
loot  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States^  If  our  title  to  Moose  Isl- 
and 13  drawn  in  quealion,  that  of 
Great  Britain  to  Grand  Menan  is 
equally  so.  If  we  may  lose  the  one, 
she  may  the  other.  The  treaty,  It 
was  true,  coniatned  a  provision 
that  the  party  in  possession,  at  the 
time  of  its  rati6cation,  may  hold 
on  until  the  question  of  right  is 
decided.  The  committee  would 
observe  that  this  stipulation,  as  to 
possession,  was  not  limited  to  the 
moment  of  the  signature,  but 
locked  to  the  period  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  had  thought 
they  might  safely  rely  on  the  va- 
lour of  Massachusetts,  or  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  to  drive  the 
invader  from  our  soil;  and  had  al- 
so hoped  that  we  might  obtain 
possession  of  Grand  Menan.  It  is 
true  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  successful  application  of  the 
force  of  that  state  and  of  tbst  of 
the  union.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  parted  with  the  right.  It 
iafair  to  presume  that  Great  Bri- 
tun  win  with  good  faith,  co-ope- 
rate in  carrying  the  stipulations 
into  efTect;  and  she  has  in  foct  al- 
ready promptly  proceeded  to  the 


afqicMtnieBt  of  comnuuKacn  un- 
der the  treaty. 

What  have  we  gained  by  the 
wari  Mr.  C.  s«d  be  had  shonro  we 
hnd  lost  nothing  in  rights,  territory 
or  bofwut^  noth)Bg&r  which' we 
ought  to  have  conteoded,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  sidof  or  sc- 
cordtng  to  oiir  own.  Have  we  gwi- 
ed  DDtluDg  by  the  w«r? '  Let  any 
man  leok  at  the -degraded  .oondi- 
tion  «f  this,  coantry.  befon  the 
war.  The  scorn '«f-the;iiHUJTecw, 
the  contoBipt  al  ourseLveai'  and 
tell  me  if  we  have  gaine4iMthif>g 
by  the  warl  What  is  our  prcsebt 
simatioDl.Hespeetabilitf  and'Cha- 
lacter  ah  road-— security  4nd  confi- 
dence at  home.-lf  we- have  tMt  ob- 
tained in  the  opinianof  some  the 
full  measure  of  reti^butiot^  our 
character  and  consititutioB  ara  ^• 
ced  00  a  solid  bausvBever  toJie 
ahaken.  The  glory  acqidj'Bd  by 
ourgallant  tara— by.cMir  Jacksoos 
and  our  Browjos  on  the  land, — ii 
that  nothing!  True  we  have  had 
our  vicissitudes— that  there  weit 
faumiliating  .  events  which  the 
patriot  could  not  review  without 
deep  regret.  But  the  great  account 
when  it  came  to  be  balanced,  think 
God,  would  be  found  vastly  in  ovr 
lavour.  Is  there  a  man,  he  asked, 
who  would  have  obliterated  from 
the  proud  pages  of  our  hiatory  the 
hrilUant  achievetnetits  of  Jackson, 
Brawn,  Scott,  and  the  host  of  he- 
roes on  laud  and. sea  whom  be 
would  not  enumerate!  Is  there  > 
man  who  could  not  desire  a  parti- 
cipation in  the  national  gloiy  ac- 
quired by  the  war?— Yes,  t»tional 
glory,  which  hewever  the  ex[Hei- 
sion  may  be  condemned  by  some, 
must  be  p herished  by  every  genu- 
ine patrioL  What  do  I  mean  by 
national  glory?  Glory  auch  as  Hull 
of  the  Constitution,  Jackson,  LaV- 
rence,  Perry,  have  acquired.  Aod 
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are  gentlemen  InBenuble  to  their 
deeds — to  the  value  of  them  in 
animating;  the  country  in  the  hour 
of  peril  hereailer?  Did  the  batlle 
of  TherniopylsE  preserve  Greece 
but  once?  Whilst  the  MissiBsippi 
continues  to  bear  the  tributes  of 
the  Iron  mouniains,  and  the  Alle- 
gbeny,  to  her  Delta  and  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  8th  of  Janu- 
B17  shall  be  remembered,  and  the 
glory  of  that  day  shall  stimulate 
iuture  patriots  anil  nerve  the  arms 
of  unborn  freemen  in  driving  the 
presumptuous  invader  from  our 
country's  soil!  Gentlemen  may 
boast  of  their  insensibility  to  feel- 
ings inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  such  events.  But  he  would  ask 
does  the  recollection  of  Bunker's- 
faill,  of  Saratoga,  of  York-town, 
afford  them  no  pleasure?  Every 
act  of  nMc  sacrifice  to  the  coun- 
try—every instance  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  her  cause,  has  its  bene- 
ficial influence.  A  nation's  charac- 
ter is  the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds. 
They  constitute  one  common  pa- 
trimony— the  nation's  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers.  They 
arouse  and  animate  our  own  peo* 
pie.  Do  gendemen  derive  no  plea- 
aure  from  the  recent  transactions 
in  the  Mediterranean?  Can  they 
regard  unmoved  the  honourable 
issue  of  a  war,  in  support  of  our 
national  rights,  declared,  prosecut- 
ed and  lenninated  by  a  treaty  in 
which  the  enemy  submitted  to  a 
carte  blanche,  in  the  short  period 
of  forty  days?  The  days  of  chivalry 
are  not  gone.  They  have'been  re- 
vived in  the  person  of  commodore 
Decatur,  who  in  releasing  from 
infidel  bondage  Christian  captives 
—the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  restoring  them  to  their  C9un> 
try  and  their  friends,  has  placed 
lumaelf  beside  the  moat  renowned 
knights  of  former  times.  1  love 
true  glory,  said  Mr,  C.  It  is  this 
Vol.  I. 


sentiment  which  ought  to  be  che- 
rished; and  in  spite  of  cavils  and 
sneers  and  attempts  to  put  it  down, 
it  will  finally  conduct  this  naticm 
to  that  height  to  which  God  and 
nature  have  destined  it.  Three 
wars, those  whoatpresentadminis- 
ter  this  government  may  say,  and 
say  with  proud  satisfaction,  they 
have  safely  conducted  us  through. 
Two  with  powers,  which,  though 
otherwise  contemptible)  hhve  laid 
almost  all  Europe  under  tribute— 41 
tribute  from  which  we  are  exon- 
erated. The  third,  with  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  powers  that  the 
world  ever  saw.  These  struggles 
have  not  been  without  their  sacri- 
fices, nor  without  their  lessons. 
They  have  created  or  rather  great- 
ly increased  the  public  debt.  They 
have  taught,  that  to  preserve  the 
character  we  have  established, 
preparation  for  war  is  necessary. 

The  public  debt  exists.  How- 
ever contracted,  the  Faith  of  the 
nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemp- 
tion. It  can  only  be  paid  by  provid- 
ing an  cEcess  of  revenue  beyond 
expenditure,  or  by  retrenchment. 
Did  gentlemen  contend  that  the 
resolts  of  the  report  were  inaccu- 
rate— that  the  proceeds  of  the  re- 
venue would  be  greater,  tx  the 
public  expenses  leas  than  the  esti- 
mate? On  these  subjects,  Mr.  C. 
said,  he  believed  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  him,  when  the  defence 
of  the  report  was  in  such  able 
hands,  (Mr,  Lowndes)  to  attempt 
its  vindication.  Leaving  the  task 
to  that  gentleman,  he  should  as- 
sume for  the  present  its  accuracy. 
He  would  lay  down  a  general  rule 
from  which  there  ought  never  to 
be  a  departure,  without  absolute 
necessity,  that  the  expenses  of  the 
year  ought  to  be  met  by  the  reve- 
nue of  the  year.  If  in  time  of  war 
it  were  impossible  to  observe  this 
rule,  we  ought,  in  time  of  peace, 
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to  provide  for  u  speedy  ■  dis* 
charge  of  the  debt  coBtructed  in 
the  preceding  war  as  possible. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  an  cffec- 
Uve  sinking  fund  based  upon  an 
excess  of  revenue  beyond  expen- 
diture, and  a  protraction  of  the 
period  of  peace. — If  in  England 
the  sinliing  fund  had  not  fulfilled 
what  was  promiBcd,  it  was  because 
of  a  failure  to  provide  such  a  re- 
renue,  and  because  the  interests 
of  peace  in  thai  country  had  been 
too  few  and  too  short.  From  the 
revolution  to  1813,  a  period  of 
124  years,  there  had  been  eS  years 
of  war,  and  enly  61  of  peace;  and 
there  had  been  contracted  638,- 
139,srr/.  of  debt,  and  discharged 
only  39,594,305^.  The  national 
debt  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
amounted  to  53,681,076/,  and  dur- 
ing the  peace  which  followed,  be- 
ing 27  years,  from  1714  to  1740, 
there  was  discharged  only  7,331,- 
503/.  When  the  operations  of  our 
sinking  fund  are  contrasted  with 
those  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
be  found  to  present  the  most  gra- 
tifying results.  Our  public  debt 
eiisling  on  the  ist  January  1SD3, 
amounicd  to  78,754,568  doilurs, 
70  cents,  and  on  the  1st  January, 
1815,  we  had  extinguished  33,- 
873,463  dollars  90  cents.  Thus  in 
13  years,  one  half  the  period  of 
peace  that  followed  the  treuty  of 
Utrecht,  we  had  discharged  more 
public  debt  than  Great  Britain  did 
during  that  period.  In  36  years  she 
did  not  pay  much  more  than  a  se- 
venth of  her  debt.  In  thirteen 
years  we  paid  more  than  a  third  of 
.  ours.  If  ihen  a  public  debt,  con- 
tracted in  a  mamiei-,  he  trusted, 
satisfuctory  to  the  country,  impos- 
ed upon  us  a  duty  to  provide  for 
its  payment;  if  we  were  encou- 
raged, by  past  experience,  to  per- 
severe in  the  application  of  an  ef- 
fective  aiuking  fund,  he    would 


again  repeat  that  the  only  altema- 
lives  were  the  adoption  of  a  Bys> 
lem  of  taxation  producing  the  re- 
venue estimated  by  the  commiuec 
of  ways  and  means,  or  by  great 
retrenchment  of  the  public  ex- 
penses. 

In  what  respect  can  a  reduction 
of  t  be  public  expenses  be  effectedi 
Gentlemen  who  assailed  the  re- 
port on  tbis  ground  have,  by  the 
indefinite  nature  of  the  atiBcki 
great  advantage  on  tbeir  side.  In- 
stead of  contenting  tliemse)vei 
with  crying  out  retrenchment!  re- 
'trenchmentl  a  theme  always  plau- 
siblei  on  object  alwuys  proper, 
when  the  public  interest  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  let  them  point  the  aiten* 
lion  of  the  bouse  to  some  apeci&ed 
subject.  If  they  really  think  a  re- 
duction of  the  army  and  navy,  or 
either  of  thenit  be  proper,  let  them 
lay  u  resolution  upon  the  table  to 
that  ciTect.  They  had  generally,  it 
was  true,  singled  out,  in  discusung 
this  report  (and  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  meet  tliem  in  this  way? 
though  he  thought  the  other  the 
fairest  course)  the  military  es'lb- 
lishment.  Mr.  C.  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  navy  had  fought  itself  in- 
to lavour,  and  thai  no  one  appear- 
ed disposed  to  move  its  reduction 
or  to  oppose  jts  gradual  augmen- 
tation, hut  the  "  standing  a,mty" 
is  the  great  object  of  gentieme^t 
apprehensions.  And  ihos«  wha  can 
bravely  set  at  defiance,  hobgobiin^ 
the  creatures  [)f  their  owt>  fertile 
imaginations,,  are  trembliitg  br 
the  liberties  of  the  people  eodaav 
gered  by  a  standing  army, of  ten 
thousand  men.  Those,  who  can 
courageously  vole  against  taxes 
are  alarmed,  for  tlie  safety  of  tbe 
constitution  and  the  country,  at 
such  a  torce  acattefed  over  our 
extensive  territoryl  This  coukt 
not  have  been  expected,  at  least  in 
the    honorable   geuUcman    (Mr< 
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Sosb)  who,  if  he  had  (keen  storni- 
ibg  a  fun,  could  (iM  hare  displa}'- 
ed  more  cool  collected  courage 
than  he  did,  when  he  declared  that 
be  would  show  to  Pennsylvania, 
that  she  had  one  faithful  repre' 
sentative  bold  and  iude pendent 
enough  to  vote  against  a  tax! 
-  Mr,  C  said  he  had  happened, 
very  incidental Ij  the  other  day,and 
in  a  manner  which  he  had  suppos- 
ed could  not  attract  particular  at- 
tention, to-state  that  the  general 
ConditioD  of  the  world  admonish- 
ed us  m  shape  our  measures  with 
■  view  to  the  poaiible  conflicts  in- 
to which  we  might  be  druwn;  and 
he  said  he  did  not  know  when  he 
should  cease  to  wiiiKss  the  attacks 
tnade  upon  him  in  consequence  of 
that  general  remark,  when  he 
should  cease  to  hear  the  cry  of 
"standing  army,"  "national  glo- 
ry," fcc-  &c.  Kroni  the  tenor  of 
gentlemen's  obaeirations  it  would 
seem  as  if,  far  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  government,  ii  was 
now  proposed  that  a  certain  regu- 
lar farce  should  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  defence.  But 
Irom  the  admitiisii'ation  of  gene- 
ral Wttshin);ton,  down  to  this  time, 
a  regular  foice,  a  standing  army 
(if  gentlemen  please)  had  existed, 
and  the  only  question  about  it,  at 
any  time,  had  been  what  should  be 
the  amount.  Gentlemen  them- 
selves, who  most  loudly  decry  this 
establish  men  t,  aid  not  propose  an 
entire  di&bandment  of  it;  and  the 
question,  ever  with  them,  is  not 
-whether  a  regular  force  be  neces- 
sary, bnt  whether  a  regular  force 
of  this  or  that  amount  be  called 
for  by  the  actual  state  of  our  af- 
furs. 

The  question  is  not,  on  any  aide 
of  the  huuse,  as  to  the  nature,  but 
the  (juantum  of  the  turce.  Mr  C. 
said  he  maintained  the  position, 
thai,  if  tliere  was  the  most   pro- 


found peace  that  ever  existed;  if 
we  had  no  fears  from  any  quarter 
whatever;  if  all  the  world  was  in 
a  state  of  the  most  profound  and 
absolute  repose,  a  regular  force  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  not  too 
great  for  the  purposes  of  this  go- 
vernment.  We  knew  too  much,  he 
said,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all 
our  calculations,  not  to  know  that 
even  in  the  most  pi-ofound  tranquil- 
lity, some  tempest  may  suddenly 
arise,  and  bring  us  inio  a  siaie  re- 
quiring (he  exertion  of  military 
torce,  which  cannot  be  created  in 
a  moment,  but  requires  time  for 
its  collection,  organization  and  dis- 
cipline. When  gentlemen  talked 
of  the  force  which  was  deemed 
sufficient  some  twenty  years  ago, 
what  did  they  mean?  That  this 
force  was  not  to  be  progressive? 
That  the  full  grown  man  ought  to 
wear  the  clothes  and  habits  of  bis 
infancy?  That  the  establishment 
maintained  by  this  government, 
when  its  population  amounted  to 
four  or  five  millions  only,  should 
be  the  standard  by  which  our  mea- 
sures should  he  regulated  in  all 
suiisequem  states  of  the  country? 
If  gentlemen  meant  this,  as  it 
seemed  to  him  they  did,  Mr.  C. 
said  he  and  they  should  not  agree. 
He  contended  that  establishments 
ought  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
should  grow  with  its  growth,  and 
keep  pace  with  its  progress.  Look 
at  that  map  (said  he,  pointing  to 
the  large  map  of  the  United  States 
which  hangs  in  the  hall  of  repre- 
sentatives)— at  the  vast  extent  of 
that  country  which  stretches  from 
the   Lake  of  the    Woods,  in  the 


ist:  recollect  we 
have  Indians  and  powerful  nations 
the  whole  frour 
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tier;  and  that  we  know  not  at  what 
moment  tbe  unge  enemf  or 
Great  Britain  henelf  may  teak  to 
make  war  with  us.  Ou^t  tbe 
force  of  the  coantnr  to  be  grada- 
ated  by  the  scale  of  our  eiqxwnret 
or  are  we  to  be  uninfluenced  by 
tbe  increase  of  our  liability  to  war? 
Have  we  forgotten  that  the  power 
f)S  France,  ai  a  counterpoise  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  is  annihilat- 
ed—gone, neter  to  riae  again,  1 
lidieve,  under  the  weak,  unhappy 
and  imbecile  race  who  now  away 
her  destinies^Any  individual  must, 
1  think,  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
Hon  with  myself)  who  takes  these 
considerations  into  view,  and  re- 
flects on  our  growth,  the  state  of 
our  defence,  the  situation  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  above 
all,  of  that  nation  with  whom  we 
are  most  likely  to  come  into  cslli- 
sion— for.  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal 
it;  this  country  must  have  many 
a  hard  and  desperate  tiig  with 
Great  Britain,  let  the  two  govern- 
ments be  administered  how  and  by 
whom  they  may. — That  roan  must 
be  blind  to  the  indications  of  the 
future,  who  cannotsee  that  we  are 
destined  to  have  war  after  war 
with  Great  Britain,  until,  if  one  of 
the  two  nations  be  not  crushed,  all 
grounds  of  collision  shall  have 
ceased  between  us.  1  repeat,  said 
Mr.  C  if  the  condition  of  France 
were  that  of  perfect  repose,  in- 
stead of  that  of  a  volcano  ready  to 
burst  out  again  with  a  desolating 
eruption;  if  with  Spain  our  differ- 
ences were  settled;  if  the  dreadful 
war  raging  in  South  America  were 
terminated;  if  the  marines  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  resus- 
citated as  they  stood  prior  to  tbe 
revolution  of  France;  if  there  was 
universal  repose,  and  profound 
tranquillity  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  considering  the  ac> 
tual  growth  of  our  country,  in  his 


judgment,  tbe  force  of  ten  thtm- 
sand  men  would  not  be  to4  great 
for  itS' exigeBciea.  Do  gentteneii 
aak  if  1  rely  cm  the  regular  fbns 
entirely  for  the  defence  of  .the 
coauti7t-l  answeri'itis  for  garri- 
soung  and  keeping  in  order  onr 
fortifiutiona,  for  the  prescrration 
of  the  national  arms,  for  same- 
thing  like  a  safe  dcpoutory  of  mi' 
litary  science  and  skiU,  to  which 
we  may  recur  in  time  of  dasgai^ 
that  I  desire  to  maintun  an  ade- 
quate regular  force.  I  know,  that 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  our  great  re- 
liance must  be  on  the  whole  phy- 
sical force  of  the  country,  and  that 
no  detachment  of  it  can  be  exclu- 
sively depended  on.  History  proves 
that  no  nation,  not  destitute  of  the 
military  art,  whose  people  were 
united  in  its  defence,  ever  was 
conquered.  It  ia  trtictthat  in  coun- 
tries where  standing  armies  have 
been  entirely  relied  on,  the  armies 
have  been  subdued,  and  the  subja- 
gation  of  the  naUon  has  been  the 
consequence  of  it;  but  no  exBnq>le 
is  to  be  found  of  a  united  people 
beti%  conquered,  who  possessed 
an  adequate  degree  of  miliiary 
knowledge.  Look  at  the  Grecian 
republics  struggling  <snccessliilly 
against  ihe  overwhelming  force  of 
Perua;  look  more  recently  at 
Spain.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  militia,  atid  I  would  go  with 
my  honourable  colleagne,  (Mr. 
M'Kec)  whose  views  I  know  are 
honest)  hand  in  band,  in  arming, 
disci plininj;,  and  rendering  eflec- 
tive  the  militia— I  am  for  provid- 
ing the  nation  with  every  possible 
means  of  resistance.  I  ask  my  ., 
honorable  colleague,  after  I  have 
gone  thus  itr  with  him,  to  go  a 
step  &rther  with  me,  and  let  us 
retain  the  force  we  now  have  Ua 
the  purposes  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. 1  ask  gentlemen  who  pro- 
pose to  reduce  tlic  army,  if  the/ 
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hare  examined  in  detdl  th«  num- 
ber and  extent  of  the  posts  and 
garrisons  on  our  mantime  and  in- 
terior frontiw?  If  they  have  not 
goaa  through  this  process  of  rea- 
soning, how.  shall  we  arrive  at  the 
result  that  we  can  reduce  the  ar* 
my  with  safety?  There  is  not  one 
of  oiu-  forts  ad«quatdf  garrisoned 
at  this  mometit;  and  there  is  near- 
ly one-fourth  of  them  that  have  not 
oae  solitary  man.  I  said  the  other 
day,  that  I  would  ntlier  vote  for 
the  augmentation  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army.  When  returning 
to  my  country  from  its  foreign- 
service,  and  looking  at  this  ques- 
tion, it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
maximum  wa»  20,000,  the  miiU' 
mum  10,000  of  the  force  we  ought 
to  retain.  And  1  again  ssp,  that  ra- 
ther than  reduce  1  would  vote  to 
increase  the  present  force. 

A  standing  army,  Mr.  C.  said, 
had  been  deemed  necessary  from 
the  eommencement  of  (he  ^vem- 
nient  (o  the  present  time.  The 
question  was  only  as  to  ihe  quan- 
tum of  force;  and  not  whether  it 
should  exist.  No  man  who  regards 
his  political  reputation  would 
place  himself  before  the  people  en 
a  proposition  for  its  absokiie  dis- 
biuidinent.  He  admitted  a  question 
as  to  quantum  might  be  carried 
BO  far  as  to  rise  into  a  question  of 
principle.  If  we  were  to  propose 
to  retain  an  army  of  ihirty,  or  for- 
ty, or  fifty  thousand  men,  then  tru 
ly  the  question  would  present  it- 
self,  whether  our  rights  were  nol 
in  some  danger  from  such  a  stand- 
ing army,  whether  reliance  was 
be  placed  altogether  on  a  standing 
army  or  on  that  natural  safe  de- 
fence which,  according  to  the  ha- 
hita  of  the  country  and  the  ptinci' 
pies  of  our  gorerament,  is  conw- 
dered  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 
But  between  fire  and  ten  thousand 
men,  or  any  -number  under  ten 


thousand;  k  could  not  be  a  quel* 
tion  of  principle:  for,  unless  gcii' 
tlemen  were  afraid  of  spectres,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
danger  could  be  apprehetided  from 
ten  thousand  men,  dispersed  on  a, 
frontier  of  many  thousand  milea 
—here  twenty  or  thirty,  there  an 
imndred,  and  the  largest  amount, 
at  Detroit,  not  exceeding  a  thin 
regiment.  And,  yet,  brare  gentle- 
men^-gentlemen  who  are  not 
alari^d  at  ht^goblins— who  can 
intrepidly  vote  men  ag<dn»t  laxei, 
are  alarmed  by  a  force  of  this  ex- 
tent! What,  he  asked,  was  the 
amount  of  the  army  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  a  time,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  which  had  been  sooBten- 
tadously  proclaimed?  It  was  true, 
when  that  gentleman  came  into 
power,  it  was  with  a  determination 
to  retrench  as  br  as  practicable. 
Under  the  full  influence  of  these 
notions,  in  1803,  the  bold  step  of 
wholly  disbanding  the  army,  never 
was  thought  of.  The  military 
peace  establishment  was  then  fix- 
ed at  about  four  thousand  men. 
But,  before  Mr.  JeKrson  went 
out  of  power,  what  was  done— 
that  is,  in  April  ISOSHn  addition 
to  the  then  existing  peace  estab- 
lishment,eightregiments,amount- 
ing  to  between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand meO)  were  authorised,  mak- 
ing a  total  force  precisely  equal  to 
the  present  peace  estsblishment. 
It  was  true  that  all  this  force  had 
never  been  actually  enlisted  and 
embodied;  that  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice had  been  suspended;  and  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
we  had  far  fi-om  this  number:  and, 
Mr.  C.  said,  we  have  not  now  ac- 
tually ten  thousand  men,  being  at 
least  two  thousand  deficientof  that 
number.  Mr.  C.  adverted  to  what 
had  been  said  on  this  and  other 
occasions  of  Mr.  JefTerson's  not 
having  seized  the  favourable  mo- 
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■lent  for  war  which  wbi  aSorded 
bj  the  Mtack  oo  the  Chu^ieake. 
Ue  had  alwayi  cnterudned  tha 
opinion,  he  aaid.  that  Mr.  JeSer- 
■oo  on  thkt  occauon  took  the  cor- 
Mct,  manly  and  frank  course,  in 
tajiag  to  the  British  ^Tennneat 
—your  officcRi  have  done  this— it 
is  an  coDrmom  a^gresuon~do 
^U  approve  the  act,  do  yon  nake 
It  your  came  or  not!  That  gorern- 
ment  ^d  not  nnction  the  aat(  it 
disdaiined  it,  and  pronptly  to«^— 
and,  although  they  for  a  toog  time 
witliheld  the  due  redresi,  it  vaa  ul- 
timately tendered.  If  Mr.  JefTer- 
lon  had  uied  his  power  to  carry 
Ibe  country  into  a  war  at  that  pc 
riod,  it  niif^ht  have  been  aupport- 
cd  by  public  opinion  during  the 
moment  of  fevert  but  it  would 
soon  abate  and  the  people  would 
begin  to  aak,  why  this  war  had 
been  made  without  understanding 
whether  the  British  government 
avowed  the  conduct  of  ita  officers, 
be.  If  the  threatening  aspect  of 
our  relatitms  with  England  had 
entered  into  the  consideration 
which  had  caused  the  increase  of 
the  army  at  that  time,  Mr.  C  said, 
there  were  con  aide  ration  a  equally 
strong  at  this  time,  with  our  aug- 
mented population,  for  retaining 
our  present  force.  If|  however, 
there  were  no  threatenings  from 
any  qunner,  if  the  relative  force 
of  European  nations,  and  the 
genenl  iMlance  of  power  eaisting 
before  the  French  revolution  were 
restored;  if  South  America  had 
not  made  the  attempt,  in  which  he 
trusted  in  God  she  would  succeed, 
to  acMeve  her  independence;  if 
our  affairs  with  Spain  were  settled, 
be  would  repeat,  that  ten  thousand 
men  would  not  be  too  great  a  &irce 
ibr  the  neceasities  of  the  country, 
and  with  a  view  to  future  emer- 


oiher  day  to  make  some  ohwm- 
tions  which  he  might  now  repeal 
as  furaisbiiig  auxiliary  consident' 
tions  for  adopting  a  couise  of  pru- 
dence and  precaution.  He  had  then 
said,  liiat  oar  affitir*  with  SfKun 
were  not  settled,  be;  that  the  Spa- 
nish minister  waa  reported  to  have 
made  some  inadmissible  demand* 
of  our  goverDment.  The  &ct  turn- 
ed out,  Mr.  C.  said,  as  be  had  pre- 
scntad  it.  It  appeared  that  what 
was  then  rumoor  was  now  iaci; 
and  Spain  had  taken  the  grauad 
not  only  that  there  must  be  a  dii- 
cuaaton  of  our  title  to  titat  partof 
Louiaiana  formerly  called  West- 
t'lorida  (which  it  might  be  doubt- 
ed  whether  it  ought  to  take  place) 
but  had  required  tttatwc  must  Hur- 
render  the  territory  fint,  and  dis- 
cusH  the  right  to  it  afterwards. 
Besides  this  unsettled  state  (rf  our 
relations  with  Spain,  he  aaid,  there 
were  other  ru.inours— and  be  wish- 
ed to  God  we  had  tha  same  means 
of  ascertaining  their  correctnMS, 
as  we  had  found  of  ascertiUDing 
the  truth  of  the  rumour  just  no- 
ticed—it was  rumoured  that  the 
Spanish  province  of  Florida  had 
been  ceded,  with  all  her  pretea- 
sions,  to  Great  Britain.  Weald 
gentlemen  tell  him,  then,  that  this 
was  a  time  when  any  stateunan 
would  pursue  the  hazardous  poli- 
cy of  disarming  entirely— of  qui- 
etly smoking  our  pipes  by  our  fire 
sides,  regardless  of  impetidnig 
dangcrf  It  might  be  a  palatable 
doctrine  to  some,  but  he  was  per- 
suaded was  condemned  by  the 
rules  of  conduct  in  private  life,  by 
those  maxims  of  sound  preeauti<H) 
by  which  indivtduula  would  regu- 
late their  private  aSaira.  Mr.  C 
said,  be  did  not  here  mean  to  takv 
up  tlK  question  in  relation  to 
South  America.  Still  it  waiimpoa- 
aiblc  not  to  see  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  we  might  be  cali- 
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ed  on  to  decide  the  question  whe- 
ther we  would  or  would  not  lend 
them  our  aid.  This  opinion  he 
boldly  declared— and  iie  entertain- 
ed  it,  not  in  any  pursuit  of  vain 
gloryi  but  from  a  deliberate  con- 
viction of  its  being  conformable  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  country<^ 
that,  having;  a  proper  understand- 
inK  with  foreign  power»— that  un- 
derstanding which  prudence  and  a 
just  precaution  recommended — it 
would  undoubtedly  be  good  policy 
to  take  port  with  the  patriots  of 
Bomb  America.  He  believed  it 
could  be  shown  that,  on  the  strict- 
est piinciplcs  of  public  law,  we 
have  a  right  to  take  part  with 
them,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  take 
part  with  them,  and  ihat  our  inter* 
position  in  their  &Tour  would  be 
effectual.  But  he  confeaaed,  with 
infinite  regret,  that  he  saw  a  su- 
pineneas  an  tliis  interesting  sub- 
ject  throughout  our  country  which 
left  him  almost  without  hope,  that 
what  he  believed  the  correct  poli- 
cy of  the  country  would  be  pur- 
sued. He  considered  the  release  of 
any  part  of  America  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  old  world,  as  add- 
ing to  the  general  security  of  the 
newi—He  could  not  contemplate 
the  exertions  of  the  people  of 
South  America,  without  wishing 
thai  they  might  triumph  and  nobly 
triumph.  He  .beheved  the  cause  of 
hunianity  would  be  promoted  by 
the  interposition  of  any  fbreien 
power  which  should  terminate  tlie 
contest  between  the-  friends  and 
enemies  of  independence  in  that 
quarter,  for  a  more  bloody  and 
cruel  war  never  had  been  carried 
on  since  the  days  of  Adam  ihan 
ttial  which  is  now  raging  io  South 
America— ^n  which  not  the  least 
regard  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  war, 
to  the  righta  of  capitulation,  to  the 
rights  of  prisoners,  nor  even  to 
Che  rights  of  kindred.  1  do  not. 


aud  Mr.  C.  offer  these  views  ex- 
pecting to  influence  ibe  opinions 
of  others:  they  are  opinions  of  my 
own.  But,  on  the  question  of  gene- 
ral policy,  whether  or  not  we  shaU 
interfere  in  the  war  in  South  Ame- 
rica, it  may  turn  out  that,  whether 
we  will  or  will  not  choose  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf,  we  shall  be 
drawn  into  the  contest  in  the 
course  of  its  progress.  Among 
other  demands  by  the  minister  of 
iipain,  is  the  exclusion  of  the  fiag 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  other  parts 
of  South  America  from  our  ports. 
Uui*  government  has  taken  a 
ground  on  this  subject,  of  which 
I  think  no  gentleman  can  disaiH 
prove — that  all  parties  shall  be  ad- 
mitted and  hospitably  treated  in 
our  ports,  provided  they  conform 
to  our  lawswhilsL  among  us.  What 
coume  Spain  may  take  on  this  mb- 
jcct,  it  was  impossible  now  to  say. 
Although  1  would  not  urge  this  as 
an  argument  for  increanng  our 
furce,  said  Mr.  C.  I  would  place 
it  among  those  con  side  rati  una 
which  ought  to  have  weight  with 
every  enlightened  mind  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  propriety  of  iu 
reduction.  It  is  asserted  that  Great 
fii-itain  has  strengthened  and  is 
strengthening  herself  in  the  pro- 
vinces adjoining  us.  Is  this  a  mo- 
ment when  in  prudence  we  ought 
to  disarm^  No,  sir.  Preserve  your 
existing  force.  It  would  be  ex- 
treme indiscretion  to  lessen  it. 

Mr.  C.  here  made  some  obser- 
vations to  show  that  a  reduction  of 
the  army  to  from  four  to  iive  thou- 
sand men,  as  had  been  suggested) 
would  not  occasion  such  a  diminu- 
tion of  expense  as  to  authorize  the 
rejection  of  the  report,  or  any  es- 
sential alteration  in  the  amount  of 
revenue,  which  tbe  system  pro- 
poses to  raise  from  internal  taxes* 
and  bis  colleague  (Mr.  M'K.ee) 
appeared  equally  hostile  to  all  of 
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them.  Having  howerer,  shcnrn 
that  we  cannot  in  ufety  reduce 
the  army,  Mr.  C.  would  leave  the 
details  of  the  report  in  the  abler 
hands  of  the  honourable  chairman, 
(Mr.  Lownde^  who,  be  had  no 
doubt,  could  dnnonfltate,  that  with 
sit  the  retrenchments  which  bad 
been  recommended,  the  govcm- 
Bient  would  be  bankrupt  in  teas 
than  three  yean,  if  most  of  these 
taxes  were  not  continued.  He 
vould  now  hasten  to  that  conclu- 
aion,  at  which  the  committee  could 
nut  regret  more  than  he  did,  that 
he  had  not  long  since  arrived. 

As  to  the  attitude  in  which  this 
country  should  be  placed,  the  duty 
of  congress  could  notbemistalten. 
My  policy  is  to  preserve  the  pre- 
sent force,  naval  and  military;  to 
provide  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  navy;  and  if  the  danger  of  war 
should  increase,  lo  increase  the 
army  also.  Arm  the  militia,  and 
give  it  the  most  efFeciive  charac- 
ter of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Pro- 
vide in  the  most  ample  manner) 
And  place  in  proper  depots,  all  the 
munitions  and  instruments  of  war. 
Fortify  and  strengthen  the  weak 
and  vulnerable  paints  indicated  by 
experience.  Construct  military 
rouds  and  canals — particularly 
from  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Miami  of  Tirie;  from  (he  Sciota  to 
the  Bay  of  Sanduslcy;  from  the 
Hudson  to  Ontario;  that  the  facili- 
ties of  transportation  may  exist  of 
the  men  and  means  of  the  country 
to  points  where  they  may  be  want- 
ed. I  would  employ  on  this  object 
a  part  of  the  army;  which  should 
also  be  employed  on  our  tine  of 
frontier,  territorial  and  maritime, 
in  strengthening  the  works  of  de- 
fence. I  would  provide  steam  bat- 
teries for  the  Mississippi,  for 
Borgne  and  Ponchartmin,  and  for 
the  Chesapeake,  and  for  any  part 
of  the  north  or  east  where  they 


might  be  t>cneficially  employed. 
In  short,  said  Mr.  C.  I  would  act, 
seriously,  effectively  act,  on  the 
principle  that  in  peace  we  ought 
to  prepare  for  war;  for  I  repeat, 
again  and  again,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  prudence  exerted  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  forbearance  of 
others,  the  hourof  trial  will  come. 
These  halcyon  days  of  peace,  this 
calm  will  yield  to  the  storm  of  war, 
and  when  that  comes,  I  am  for  be- 
ing prepared  to  breast  it.  Has  nol 
the  government  been  reproached 
for  the  want  of  preparation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war? 
And  yet  the  same  gentlemen  who 
utter  these  reproaches,  instead  of 
taking  counsel  from  experience, 
would  leave  the  country  in  an  un- 
prepared condition. 

He  would  as  earnestly  com- 
mence the  great  work,  too  long 
delayed,  of  internal  improvement. 
He  desired  to  see  a  chain  of  turn- 
pike roads  and  canals  from  Passa- 
maquoddy  to  New  Orleans;  and 
other  similar  roads  intersecting  the 
mountains,  to  facilitate  intercourse 
between  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  bind  and  connect  us  toge- 
ther. He  would  also  effectually 
protect  our  manufactories.  We 
had  ^ven  at  least  an  implied 
pledge  to  do  3D,  by  the  course  of 
administration.  He  would  afford 
them  protection,  not  so  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  manu&cturers 
themselves,  as  for  the  gMeral  in- 
terest. We  should  thus  'have  our 
wants  supplied  when  foreign  re- 
sources are  cut  off;  and  we  should 
also  lay  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
taxation,  to  be  resorted  to  when 
the  revenue  from  imports  is  stopt 
by  war.  Such,  Mr.  Churman,  is  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  policy  which 
it  seems  to  me  it  becomes  us  to 
pursue.  It  is  for  you  now  to-  de- 
cide, whether  we  shall  draw  wis- 
dom from  the  pasti  or  neglecting 
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tlie  Jle«»Qiia  of  recent  experience,' 
we  shiill  go  on  headlong  without 
fqr^aight,  meriting  niid  receiving 
tbe  reproadi«&  of  the  communily. 
J  tniEt,  sir,  noiwithstaadiiig  the 
unpromising  ^pearaoq^s  somfi- 
timea  presenting  ihemsclves,  dur- 
ing tbe  preEwnt  session,  we  shall 
yet  do  our  duty.  .^  appeal  to  the 
friends  ai'QMnd  ^er— with  w.ticHn  I 
have  been  associated  for  yean  in 
public  life— ^vvho.  noblfi  manfully 
vindicated, the  national  character 
by  a  war,  waged  by^  young  peo- 
plc,.  uDsluiled. .  in  a,i'in^  sijigle- 
hani3edi  against  a  veteran  power; 
a  war  which  the  nation  has  emerg- 
ed from,  covered  with  laurels;  let 
.us .now  do.  somelhLDg  to  ameliorate 
■  the  internal  condition  of.the, coun- 
try; let  us  show  that  objects  of  do- 
tneslic  no  less  than  those  of  fo- 
reign policy  receive  our  attention; 
let  us  fulfil  t^e  just  expectations  of 
tbe  pubiiQ,  whose  eyes  are  anii- 
.ously  directed  towards  this  session 
of  Congress;  let  us,  by  a  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy)  entitle  our- 
selves, upon  our  return  home,  to 
.that  best  of  all  rewards,  the  grate- 
ful exclamation.  ■'  Well  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."   . 


Sfieech  (if  Mr.  Hopkihsoh,  on  the 

Revenue  ducuiaitm,  in  antiver  lo 

Mr.  Clay. 

My  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  the  country,  is  of  such  recent 
date  that  I  may  feel  astonishment 
at  occurrences  which  excite  no 
surprize  in  more  experienced  po- 
lilicians.  The  course  which  the 
business  now  under  discussion  has 
.taken,  appears  to  me  a  phenome- 
uonin  legislation.  This  Congress, 
sir,  assembled  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  war,  which  had  called  for  vast 
efforts  and  expenditure^,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  very  heavy  debt— «t 

Vol.  I. 


the  commencement  «f  the  session 
the  usual  committees  for  the  ar- 
rangeijient  of  tbe  public  business 
were  appointed;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  most  prominent  and  most  im- 
portant, tbe  committee  of  ways  and 
means-T-it  was  tbe  duly  of  this 
committee  to  examine  into  the 
Slate  of  the  finances  of  the  nation; 
to  make  accurate  estimates  of  its 
wants;.a  judicious  examination  of 
\lfi  means;  and  Ktirly  and  imparti- 
ally to  apply  the  one  to  the  neces- 
siiies  of  Uie  other — the  commit- 
tee then  appointed,  in  due  time, 
and  it  i;  pi'esumed  on  due  conside- 
ration, made  their  report  upon 
these  bi^h  matters  to  the  house; 
and  the  debate  we  are  now  engag- 
ed in  arises  out  of  that  report,— 
Id  the  usual  course  of  parliament 
tary  afTairs,  it  was  doubtless  to 
have  been  expected,  that  the  Dppo< 
sition,  if  any,  to  the  estimates  and 
means  thus  furnished  by  the  avow- 
ed friends  of  the  administration, 
would  have  come  from  what,  I 
find,  is  called  "  the  opfiosUian." 
But  no  such  thing — we,  on  this 
aide  of  the  house,  sat  patient  and 
sileut)  prepared  to  take  our  share 
of  the  burthen,  and  endure  our 
portion  of  the  suffering. —As  far 
as  we  can  judge,  from  the  indica- 
tions in  our  knowledge,  the  sys- 
tem then  matured  and  delivered, 
uould  have,  generally  at  least, 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  ope- 
ration— when,  behold,  the  storm 
of  opposition  rises,  not  with  tbe 
opposition,  but  the  declared  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  of  those  measures  which 
have  called  for  these  extraordinary 
burthens  and  supplies!— I  should 
have  supposed  that  these  gentle- 
men would  have  been  willing  to 
forget  local  interests,  to  surrender 
subordinate  opinions,  and  united 
heartily  in  the  great  work  of  pay- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  provided 
3F 
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beg  it  nuf  be  diatinctlr  re- 
tMmbered,  that  the  fint  auuilt 
apOD  the  repoTted  ^wem  of  fin- 
anccr— th>t  amolt  which  gan  to 
Ittvitali^i  Mid  opoied  a  tveach 
which  otnerai  atUI  dcdaMdfrienda 
«f  th«  adnuoiMratioo,  have  widen- 
ed, waa  nude  by  the  hoDonrable 
^ntlcman  iirani  Rentuckj,  the 
tpe^erof  the  boQie.— A  nodon 
was  made  by  that  geotleinao  to 
reduce  the  Und  tax,  from  three  to 
two  mitUonfr— 4bU  motion  &ite^— 
not  diiheartened  bj  the  defeat,  be 
followed  ap  the  attempt,  bj  a  Uow 
infinitely  mere  deadly  lo  the  whtde 
•cheme,  by  moving  that  the  U»d 
tu  theald  be  an  annual  tax,  while 
erery  other  (ax  reponed  it  perpe- 
tual, and  the  wbcrfe  together  do- 
darad  to  be  «  fiertntuent  synem  of 
taxatioa.  In  diis  die  gemleman  was 
mocesafal,  and  ao  gren  a  part  as 
three  milliontof  a  |Mrmanent  syi- 
ttlRt  hai  BMHrance  of  exiatence 
but  for  a  aing'le  year.  If  this  untar- 
tuoatC)  and  I  may  eay  ill-judged 
fhorement,  sfadi  threw  the  wbde 
Into  confuBioh,and  the  government 
i«  thci«by  embarmsed,  the  public 
fritfi  impeached,  and  the  pabtk 
Mtabliahinentfl  imiched,  let  it  be 
tvmetnbered  from  w4ience  these 
mils  have  flowed{  let  them  be 
traced  to  their  true  aourec,  tie 
/¥iendt  ^f  Ike  adnHmtration,  and 
not  the  «  oppodtkn."— When  the 
honoflrable  speaker  had  made  this 
first  step,  it  was  natural  to  ext>ect 
that  eome  other  gentleman  of  the 
aatne  side,  should  be  ambitious  to 
etep  before  him,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  biicolIei^neprepoKB 
to  abolish  sltogether  this  odious 
]a»d  taX)  and  strike  it  out  of  die 
system;  and  of  course  to  throw 
these  three  millions  upon  the 
ahouldeirs  of  those  who  have  beep, 
or  may  be  kind  enou^^h  to  take  the 
rest  of  the  burthen^ — la  this  ded'- 


ing  fiurly  and  eqaitaUy  br  kWBw^ 
kir,  the  cause  of  wonder  does  net 
stop  here— the  greater  wonder  il 
yet  untold— «D  eooaer  does  tht 
honoutvble  ipeaker  suggest  his  «- 
sential)  tus  vital  change  bi  tbit 
syatemof  finance,  than  the  hoDour- 
aUe  chairman  of  the  committee) 
by  whom  it  wab  reported,  sunei^  I 
ders  it  at  diacrellon,  withaut  an  tt-  \ 
fort  to  defond,  ar  struggle  tt>  pre-  | 
serve  it.— Can  It  be  expected  dnt 
wtt  in  the  i^posldon,  however  weH 
dtspoaed,  can  retain  our  cotafldmiGe 
in  a  syitem  thus  solemiriy  repott- 
ed as  the  raatnred  wwrk  of  Inow- 
ledge  and  deUbtfation,  and  thus 
abandoBcd  as  the  {riaytbi^  ^  t 
ckiM.-^  kho*  trat  Ak  reasons 
which  bave  determined  the  hoo- 
ourable  Ghairman  to  thk  course-, 
faia  intelligenM  ahd  cUKkmr  nbHgfc 
me  to  believe,  he  can  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it;  butnntU 
it  is  given,  I  mnst  psHVe  in  toy 
confidence.  Formyedf;  tax,  I  as- 
v(m  you  most  seiieusly,  that  t  Vitk. 
my  seat  here  with  a  fixed  intent  to 
git«  «U  the  iM  in  my  pow^r  to  el- 
'mcate  the  country  from  Ikt  diffi- 
iculties,  ukI  provide  for  her  fotott 
support;  to  flace  the  i«SD«rcet  ffi 
the  nstion  f;iirly  and  liberally  st 
the  disposal  «f  thise  the  people 
have  chosen  to  govern  them;  and 
to  suffer  no  foelings  rf  nfj  «mi  in 
relation  to  the  odminiBtntdon  to 
interfere  with  the  consciemions 
discharge  of  my  duty  as  ato  Ame- 
rican legi^tOr.  but  how  iMiBtl 
besitate  in  the  course^hikAwoald 
bting  me  to  thesie  reauhs,  when  I 
-find  those  who  are  appoiMed  n 
lead  ^  way,  and  are  presomed  to 
have  all  the  infonnatitA  titfceasary 
for  the  purpose,  halting  tdtd  raced* 
ingin  their  stepe,  ahd  aocenaJR 
whether  the  path  lies  in  tkia  orb 
tbn  (breclioD;  in  bet  Affcring 
amMig'tfaemselvea  as  to  the  mea- 
sures to  be  purstiedf—While  I 
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wosU  w«tcb  mA  donbla  KrnplQ 
•nd  caro,  (h«  uwb  nwdo  tNT  Mif 
public  petourcM  bjF  an  adlBUiU- 
tration  not  poawsHBe  ^Y  conS- 
ileiMW,  I  oouM>  bf  !»  nMRB  GmI 
justified  in  wiUth^ding  tka«e  rc- 
aounxk,  and  aufering  |h«  gorem- 
*MBt  itwlf  to  &11  Idu  diuolntieit. 
I  «iU  not  let  ipj  boDSf  go  to  d* - 
fi*y,  became  I  do  not  Uke  ibe  te- 
nant. 

Ob  thq  aubject  qf  thfl  motivpa, 
tbo  poticjr  and  tho  coaduot  of  the 
war;  the  advantage  and  the  glor]: 
of  the  peace,  I  had  hoped  to  hear 
not  a  ajrllable  within  these  walla, 
end  certainly  never  intended  my- 
self to  make  them  tqpice  of  dia- 
cuauon<--I  was  willing  to  ccwu- 
der  the  war  as  an  evil  guie  bj,  to 
be  nmembered  no  mora  as  a 
voiirce  of  irritation  and  reproach; 
stod  recurred  to  on\y  for  ita  lessooa 
of  wiidom  and  experience.>nl  de- 
sired to  look  to  the  country  in  the 

'actual  utuatioB  in  which  we  find 
bar;  to  lieal  the  deep  wound*  in- 
flicted upon  her;  reaoimste  her 
powers  and  realore  ber  atrength. 
^Mf  attention  has  ool  therefore 
been  ibf  a  moment  turned  to  the 
Dumennis  coniidenitioni  that  be- 
long to  the  cjUBBtimii  of  the  ^var 
and  the  pmce.  But,  air,  how  has 
tiai  moderation)  for  auch  1  muat 

.  call  it,  been  received  by  the  hon- 
«m«ble  speaker,  who  has  this  mo- 
ment ast  down— He  has  gone  into 
im  elaborate  and  animated  juatifi- 
catioB,  nay  eulogium,  of  the  causes 
«>f  the  WB'i  end  a  magniBcent  dia- 
play  oi  the  glory  and  advantages 

-  of  tbe  peace.  And>  sir,  not  satisfied 
witb  thist  be  baa  aaid  the  oppo- 
aiticm,  aa  he  calls  hs,  has  not  yet 
chotlcBged  fiiberi  and  be  chal- 
Imgea  ua  to  do  ao.— Sir,  I  feel 
vott  fully  the  F»sb»eas  of  taking 
uptbia  challenge  on  tbe  instant, 
wwrnted,  iwprepared,  and  without 
m  aioment't  witifiipBtioai  that  I 


■b«nU  ha  dnwt)  iolo  tlu  contetb 
I  will)  however,  venture  upon  itt 
taking  tbe  gentlf  man's  own  po«- 
tionB  ha  my  gui^i  <tt>d  hopoig  to 
refitte  lum  on  tbe  Tary  points  aai 
grounds  he  has  chowi  to  plac* 
himself^  in  rolation  to  tbe  gains  of 
the  peaee  particularly.  Cet  m9 
however  preniise  that  ttiia  pcac* 
had  asd  has  my  hearty  approba- 
tion, and  most  grateful  I  ana  to 
those  wbo  made  it— God  forbid, 
that  I  should  reproach  a  raeasuF* 
which  I  aolemnly  and  consdenti* 
ously  believe,  snatched  my  coun* 
try  from  tbe  vary  brink  oi  the 
gulph  of  ruin.  The  federal  govern- 
ment  was  at  the  last  gasp  of  exist- 
ence. But  six  months  longer  and 
it  was  no  more.  Yes,  sir,  trust  me 
thitt,  but  for  this  providential  peace 
you  and  I  would  not  be  here  lis- 
tening to  proud  declamations  fff* 
the  glory  of  tt)e  w^rj  we  should 
have  heard  nothing  of  a  Congref% 
at  this  time,  but  aa  a  thing  that 
waat  we  should  have  had  no  pro* 
(bund  plotlings  id>out  a  next  pre- 
sident, no  anxious  longings  for  Is- 
dera)  tdtcesj— the  general  govern- 
ment would  have  diasolved  into 
iu  original  element*]  its  powers 
would  have  returned  to  the  states 
from  which  it  was  derived;  and 
they,  doubtless,  would  have  been 
fully  competent  to  their  own  de- 
fence against  any  enemy.— .Doea 
not  every  body  remember  that  all 
tbe  great  states,  and  I  believe  the 
small  ernes  too,  were -preparing  fiar 
this  state  of  things,  and  oi^^aiu^- 
ing  their  own  means  for  their  own 
defence.  When  therefore  I  speak 
of  our  desperate  condition,  I  speak 
only  of  the  general  gorarpmeat, 
and  not  of  the  country,  of  wi^idt 
I  never  did  despair  and  nevw  can 
—But,  sir,  SB  I  believe  that  the 
strength,  proeparity  and  bappineii 
of  this  country,  essentially  depend 
upon  the  mainteDHiCB  of  the  fede- 
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ral  government,  can  I  bat  be  grate' 
ful  Tor  an  event,  which  has  pre- 
■erred  it — This  aource  of  appro- 
bation however,  is  obvionsly  inde- 
pendent of  the  terras  of  this  boast- 
ed treat]',  in  which  I  aee  none  of 
the  advantages  so  boasied  of;  and, 
indeed,  no  excellence  but  the  re- 
demption from  evi). 
'  Thchonour^lespeikerhadbold- 
Ijr  aiid  distincitv  put  the  question, 
"  tVAat  have  me  gained  by  the 
viarP"  and  imposed  upon  himself 
the  task  of  exhibiting  and  proving 
these  mightf  gains.  But  to  mj 
Bstonistament,  the  whole  of  his  ar- 
gumeot  was  exerted  to  prove  not, 
what  we  have  gained,  for  not  an 
item  of  gain  was  pi-oduced;  but 
what  we  have  not  laal;  and  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  admits  loss,  to 
show  horn  that  loss  was  produced. 
In  what  manner  any  gain  is  to  be 
made  out  of  this,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture— To  begin  with  the  JUheriei 
— The  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
Our  right  in  them,  was  held  under 
the  treaty  of  1763;  that  in  the  tate 
Ttegotiation  Uie  British  commis- 
Moners  contended,  that  by  our  war 
we  had  forfeited  alt  the  rights  held 
under  former  treaties,  and  among 
the  rest  the  use  of  these  fisheries. 
I  do  not  understand  from  the  gen- 
tleman that  our  commissioners  as- 
sented to  this  doctrine,  but  rather 
'that  they  made  their  objections  (o 
it.  But  stilt  I  cannot  see  how  all 
this  proves  we  have  not  lost  the 
fisheries;  and  whether  we  lost 
them  by  the  argument  or  the  war; 
the  only  important  fact  remains 
unquestioned,  that  vie  have  lott 
them.  As  our  present  enquiry,  to 
which  we  are  challenged,  is  into 
the  going  of  the  war,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  loss  of  the  fisheries, 
however  lost,  cannot  add  much  to 
the  account  of  our  gains.  Thus  a 
physician  may  give  a  most  learned 
and  unanswerable  detail  of  the 
reasons  why  and  bow  his  patient 


died;  but  I  hsTe  never  heard  tliK 
the  argument  restored  him  to  lif* 
or  satisfied  any  body  that  be  was 
not  dead.  The  honourable  speaker 
however,  has  endeavoured  to  com- 
fort us  for  t)dii  gain,  by  reraindiqe 
as,  that  the  same  argument  which 
deprived  us  of  the  fisheries,  took 
from  the  enemy  the  navigation  t^ 
the  Mississippi,  which  he  held  un- 
der a  former  treaty.  If  this  set  off 
were  even  of  a  sufficient  vatue  to 
compensate  for  our  loss,  and  one 
gentleman  thinks  it  essentially 
more  valuable,  I  still  cannot  see 
how  it  could  aid  the  maiii  point  of 
this  diicussinn  which  is  to  display 
Qur  g^ns  by  war,  and  to  place  the 
loss  of  the  fisheries  on  the  list. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  comfort) 
the  ^ntleman  has  been  candid 
enough  to  inform  us  that  our  com- 
missioners actually  offered  to  re- 
new the  Mississippi  right  to  the 
British,  if  they  would  renew  our 
right  to  the  fisheries— the  offer 
was  rejected;  and  proves  at  least, 
that  our  commissioners  thought 
the  fisheries  worth  the  navigation 
of  the  river;  and  that  the  British 
commissioners  did  not  think  that 
navigation  worth  the  fisheries. 

The  next  attempt  made  by  the 
honourabl  egentlemanindisplaying 
our  gains  by  the  war,  was  on  the 
subject  of  the  impreaamnti  ofaeo' 
men;  this  great  bone  of  Contention. 
What  is  the  argument  to  show 
that  we  have  gained  any  thiiYg 
here!  The  gentleman  sets  out 
with  alluding  to  a  letter,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  excit* 
ed  much  clamour  with  some  peo- 
ple, written  by  a  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  opposition,  aa 
the  honourable  speaker  describes 
him.  Now,  says  the  speaker,  the 
writer  of  this  letter  fully  adopts  - 
and  justifies  the  British  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  impressinein; 
and  if  the  gentlemen  in  the  oppv- 
^tion   hold   the   same  opinions. 
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surely  it  is  nnt  for  them  to  com- 
plain that  the  treaty  has  done  no- 
thing in  relation  to  it— This  is  the 
argiitnent.— Now  in  the  first  place 
I  deny  that  it  is  fair  to  urge  upon 
us  on  this  floor,  ihe  aentimentt  or 
opinions  of  a  letter,  by  vhomso- 
ercr  it  may  have  been  written.  I 
am  not  now  called  upon  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  principles  - 
held  hy  the  respectable  writer  of 
that  letter;  at  present  I  protest 
a ^in St  the  members  on  this  floor 
being  called  upon  to  be  judt^ed  by 
a  document  of  that  description. 
But  that  the  honourable  gentleman 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  this 
circumstance,  I  will  a(;ree  that  the 
opposition  maintain  Ihe  doctrines 
of  that  letter.  What  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  it  to  prove  that  the 
treaty  in  question  has  gained  any 
thing  on  that  subject?  We  have  no 
right  to  complain — \x  it  so — But 
is  any  thing  gained  by  this?— Is 
the  American  seaman  more  se> 
cure  than  he  was  before;  or  the 
American  doctrine  better  estab- 
lished? If  indeed  the  gentlemen 
who  went  to  war  for  this  principle 
have  changed  their  opinion  of  it; 
if  they  also  agree  with  the  writer 
of  ;his  letter  on  the  subject,  I  ad- 
mit their  justification  of  a  treaty, 
which  if  it  doea  not  surrender,  at 
least  leaves  jt  as  it  was,  is  full  and 
complete;  for  why  should  (hey  ask 
»  principle  to  be  recognized  in  a 
'ft«aty,  which  they  are  convinced 
is  erroneous,  and  ought  to  '  t>e 
abandoned^^fiut  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  gentlemen  adhere  to 
their  old  opinions;  if  they  still  de- 
ny the  right  to  search  our  vessels 
for  British  sailors  and  to  tatce  such 
as  they  find  there;  if  in  short  they 
still  hold  the  principles,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  was  the  declared 
cause  and  object  of  the  war,  then 
indeed  1  cannot  see  how  a  war  or 
ft  treaty  which  has  gained  nothing 
OQ  this  point  can  be  coDsidere^ 


either  successful  or  glorious.  Cet^ 
tainlr  we  can  reckon  nothing  hera 
in  our  account  of  gains.  But  we 
are  told  such  a  change  took  place 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  to  slop 
the  practice  of  impressment^  And 
this  is  all  we  need  be  concerned 
about,  If  it  be  so,  vre  owe  it  con- 
fessedly, not  to  the  success  of  our 
war,  or  the  skill  of  our  treaty,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope, over  which  we  had  no  coo- 
trot,  and  for  which  we  can  honest- 
ly claim  no  credit.  How  then  is  it 
an  item  in  the  account  of  our  gain 
by  the  war  and  the  treaty?  we 
should  have  had  the  same  gain  in 
the  same  way,  and  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  had  had  neither  the 
war  nor  the  treaty.  But  1  must  beg 
leave  to  correct  the  honourable 
gentleman  in  this  part  of  his  argu- 
ment. A  mere  abstinence  from  the 
practice  of  impressment  was  not 
all  the  American  government  ask- 
ed and  contended  for;  but  an  ex- 
plicit relinquishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple under  which  it  was  defend- 
ed. Let  me  refer  to  the  ofiiclal  de- 
clarations of  Ihe  cabinet,  that  the 
war  would  be  in  vuin,  without  an 
express  recognition  of  our  firinei- 
pie;  let  me  also  refer  to  the  speech- 
es on  the  floor  of  Congress,  of 
the  honourable  speaker  himself,  in 
which  in  the  strongest  language, 
he  maintains  the  same  ground. 
Besides,  if  a  cessation  of  the  prac- 
tice was  all  that  was  required,  why 
did  an  arrangement  fail? — why  was 
a  treaty  rejected,  which  would  ha^e 
prevented  (he  abuse  of  the  princi- 
ple, and  secured  us  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  practice.  At  least  how- 
ever, says  the  honourable  speaker, 
we  are  in  icaiv  gvo,  we  stand  as 
welt  on  this  subject  us  we  did  be- 
fore the  war— We  have  given  up 
nothing.  To  this  however  I  cannot 
assent;  and,  if  I  did,  1  do  not  see 
how  it  would  prove  a  gain  by  the 
war. — How  is  the  fact?    Do  we 
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■taiid  u  •Irons  *■>  ^^  ptunt  u  w« 

<Ud  before  we  took  up  anns  for  it? 
I  think  not^i-Whtitcver  loaj  liaw 
been  the  Btretif^h  of  our  cluni  be- 
fore the  «er,  it -is  weaker  now. 
Wben  a~  nation  makes  thia  last, 
thh  dread  appeal  in  support  of  an 
uHFted  right)  and  then  conclude! 
tbe  war  b;  a  Tohintary  treatr  with 
oat  obtaining  Oie  right  or  an^  re- 
cognititHi  of  it)  the  right  is  weak- 
ened by  the  UMuccesafiil  attempt, 
fcJlowed  by  a  Toluntary  abandon- 
ment, if  not  of  the  right,  at  least, 
of  any  acltBowledginent  of  it— I 
may  liken  it  to  the  case  of  an  indi- 
lidual,  who  brings auit  for  a  debt  he 
alleges  to  be  due  to  him,  or  a  piece 
of  land  he  claims  as  his  own— 
If  after  the  commencement  of  the 
bial  be  prosecutes  it  not  to  issue, 
but  Ruffersa  non-suit,  and  gives  up 
his  suit,  if  not  his  cause,  nobody 
will  think  as  well  of  bis  right  as 
before.  The  man  who  abandons  the 
prosecution  of  an  asaerted  right, 
will  excite  much  distrust  of  the 
right  itself^  and  even  of  Ms  own 
confidence  in  it.  We  do  not  there- 
fore stand  in  ttaiu  quo,  on  the 
questicMi  of  impressment. 

Thenext  subject  of  gain,  intro- 
duced by  thehonourable  gentlemau 
as  resulting  from  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  the  war  and  the  peace,  is, 
in  relation  to  the  islunds  in  Pasaa- 
maquoddy  bay.  We  have  but  no- 
thing here,  says  he;  we  have  mere- 
ly agreed  that  each  party  shall  hold 
in  that  bay  what  he  might  be  poa- 
aessed  of  at  the  date  of  the  treaty; 
•nd  the  right  be  afterwards  settled 
-by  commission  ers— Be  udes,  says 
the  honourable  speuker,  we,  (the 
American  uegociators,)  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  valour 
and  patriotism  of  Musachusetts, 
would  not  only  have  rescued  ber 
own  soil  from  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  but  have  also  taken 
popsetaion  of  the  island  of  —  — — , 


utd,  h)  this  etsflt  «•  atiotild  %»*• 
been  the  gtdners  by  thia  armge- 
ment;  that  aa  to  the  first  branch  of 
tluB  argument  we  have  lost  bo- 
tlung,  bacewe  the  i%bt  is  not  sar- 
reodu^  bat  to  be  hereafter  ■»■ 
certained — la  it  not  undmiable, 
that  we  bnvo,  at  least,  loat  the  poa- 
aeation,  which  ia  transferred  is  the 
enemy  until  the  right  shall  be  de- 
termined; and  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived,  even  in  the  arbitra- 
tion, by  this  possesRoni  Has  not 
a  large  portion  of  the  dtixena  oS 
the  United  Slatea,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  handed  over  to  a  new 
master,  and  a  new  government? 
and,  more  than  all  this,  does  any 
body  believe,  but  iar  this  war. 
Great  Britain  would  ever  have 
troubled  herself  or  us  about  those 
islands;  op  drawn  into  questioathe 
boundaries,  as  they  have  been  re- 
ceived by  both  parties  for  so  many 
years?  In  point  of  fact,  therefore, 
in  sober  truth,  we  have,  by  this 
war,  and  this  treaty,  \ml  theWj^l, 
if,  hereafter,  it  shall  be  decided 
against  us;  because,  but  fi>r  the 
war,  it  would  never  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  question  or  dei^Koii. 
As  to  the  expectations  tbat  were 
entertained  by  our  coimnisatqpera 
of  the  conquests  lo  be  made  by 
Massachusetts,  I  can  see  no  juit 
foundation  for  them.  The  armaud 
resources  of  all  the  United  Stat«a 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
general  government,  whose  duty 
ii  ia  to  defend  every  atate  from  in- 
vasion and  conquest,  the  expecta- 
tion would  have  been,  and  more 
reasonable  if  it  had  been,  appliod 
to  the  general  government,  and  not 
to  the  government  of  the  state 
whose  teiritory  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  Theexpecution,  how- 
ever, apply  it  where  you  will,  vras 
disappointed;  the  possession  of 
that  portion  of  our  country  is  lost; 
tbs  rifht,  at  lenst,  brought  mto 
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linR«ces>ary  donbt  tnd  jeopirdy; 
and,  under  tfae*e  circumstftticcB, 
I  cannot  reckon  the  result  among 
tbc  gains  of  the  war. 

But,  leaving  these  mUler-of-lact 
calcHlationB,  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  expatiated  upon  a  wider 
field  of  gain  by  the  war— the  olo> 
St  that  has  been  acquired.  I  do 
not  exact);  underBtand  bow  those 
g«ndeinen  who  declared  and  pro- 
duccd  the  not,  make  out  their 
claitn  to  all  the  glor;  that  was  ac- 
quired by  it.  The  war  was  made 
by  the  rata  in  power— by  the  ex- 
isting fidminbtratibn;  and  I  can 
trace  none  of  the  glory  to  their 
ibresighti  their  wisdom,  or  their 
)>cmnd  agency— The  glory  is 
doe  to  the  valouri  the  patriotisin, 
the  self-denial  of  <mr  ckisens,  who 
«iet  uid  repelled  the  dangers  that 
vomHinded  them,  and  not  To  the 
sdminiBtratien  that  brought  them 
upon  «■;  atid,  in  many  instances, 
t>erh^n  a  majority,  the  men  who 
acqvtred  this  glory  for  th^r  conn- 
«7  were  men  utterly  opposed  to 
the  war,  to  those  who  made  it,  and 
to  the  policy  that  produced  it.  Sir, 
I  BDi  not  insennble  of  nstioRal  gto- 
rfi  1  hope  I  never  shall  be— It  ia 
the  Bprai^  of  national  virtue;  the 
-source  of  high  achievements:  the 
people  who  ^sregard  it  are  inca- 
pable of  great  aciioRs,and  unwor- 
thy of  honour.  But  nill,  I  have 
never  otiderstood,  that  the  acqut- 
Bition  of  glory  is  a  legitimate 
cause  of  war;  or  an  admitted  jus- 
tificaiion  of  it;  and  therefore  oar 
glory  cannot  be  taken  as  a  gain  of 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  war; 
which  is  the  true  point  of  enquiry 
new.  In  order  that  this  blase  of 
glory  may  show  the  brighter  by 
contrast,  the  honourable  speaker 
has  painted  in  strong  colours,  the 
degraded  Mteation  of  our  couMry, 
«t  the  period  of  decfaning  war— 
0«r  ehantoier  mt  suqk  almwit  to 


inbmyt  we  hsd  become  tbe  acom 
and  contempt  of  all  Europe,  and 
there  wsa  no  natitm  so  pitiful  and 
weak  that  it  did  not  nnk  and 
tread  upon  us.  If  this  be  tme,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  qtiestim  itt 
let  me  ask  the  honorable  gentle* 
man,  wis  Mode  it  «c/— Washing*, 
ton  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
United  SUtOB  to  a  pitch  of  envied 
honour,  and  kft  them  covered  with 
true  glory — He  is  guiltless.  In  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  &ded  ft 
little,  but  was  not  extinguishad— 
then  MIowed  Mr.  leffcraon,  with 
whom,  tde  bonoarable  apeaker  baa 
informed  us.  M*/iitndt  came  inM 
power— and  they  have  held  it  ever 
since- To  what  purpose  he  has 
told  us  himself. 

Thus,  sir,  1  close  the  examine 
ijon  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
account  of  the  gains  of  the  vrWi 
aitd,  be  it  as  it  is,  1  repeat,  that  I 
heartily  i«joice  at  the  treaty  be 
mode  forus;  not  becaus6  it  is  good 
in  itself^  hot  because  it  snatched 
us  from  infinitely  greater  evils.  I 
have  mshly  ventured,  on  the  in- 
stant, upon  a  reply  to  the  argn- 
inent  of  the  gentleman,  which  de- 
served, and,  perhaps,  required,  a 
much  more  deliberate  and  careful 
refutation. 

Permit  me  now  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
tax  immediately  under  cansidera- 
tion.  I  repeat  my  entire  willing- 
ness to  put  the  resources  of  the 
country,  fairly  and  justly,  but  with 
proper  caution  and  accountability, 
m  the  disposal  of  those  the  people 
have  chosen  to  trust  with  the  t4- 
nuntstratioR  of  their  affairs.  It  is 
better  that  unfit  men  should  have 
the  mems  necessary  to  govern, 
than  that  the  government  ehould 
perish  for  wsmef  mews.  I  repeat, 
too, that  if  the  administration  shiM 
be  drawn  into  any  straight  or  difB- 
cttley  for  these  suppties,  it  must 
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not  be  charged  on  ihe  oppoiiiion. 
The  first  iDci«ion  into  the  syaCem 
of  finance,  was  made  by  the  honour- 
able gpeaker  himaelf;  it  has  been 
fallowed  upi  and.  as  might  have 
been  expected,  widened  and  deep- 
ened by  other  gentlemen,  on  the 
same  side.  For  mjrself,  sir,  I  came 
bere  to  laf  taxes.  After  so  expen- 
8i*e  a  war,  which  destroyed  oil  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  while 
it  encreased  most  enorniouBly  all 
the  demuids  for  monejj  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a  system  of  tax- 
ation and  revenue,  and  a  pretty  efii- 
cietit  one  too,  would  be  required. 
For  my  constituents,  I  am  ready 
to  grant  it;  and,  I  doubt  not  of 
tbeir  approbation,  provided  it  be 
ibrmed  with  moderation,  justice, 
and  equality.  Equality  is  tbe  great 
essential  principle  of  taxation.  Men 
are  not  so  apt  to  complain  of  quan- 
tum as  of  inequality— now,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  is  ioqipssible 
that  this  equality  can  be  obtained 
in  uiy  one  taxi  which  necessarily 
must  affect  some  of  our  citixens 
greatly,  while  it  scarcely  touches 
ethers.  Equality  can  be  produced 
only  by  a  variety  of  taxes,  judici. 
ousiy  applied  and  distributed;  some 
of  which  draw  upon  one  part  of 
the  community,  and  some  on  ano- 
ther. Proceeding  upon  this  princi- 
ple, the  committee  of  finance  has 
reporteda  systemicomprehending 
a  great  variety  of  objects  of  reve- 
nue; and,  among  the  rest,  a  tax 
upon  land,  amounting  to  three 
millions  of  .  dollars  per  annum. 
This  tax  1  entirely  approve  of,  be- 
cause  it  is  fair  and  just,  inasmuch 
as,  without  it,  many  land-holders 
in  the  interior  will  contribute  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  the  general 
wants;  and  because,  it  is  moderate, 
being  not  more  than  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole  land- 
ed capital  of  tbe  United  States. 
But]  sir,  I  object,  inoBt  decidedly, 


to  the  modificatioit,  in  relation  t» 
this  tax,  introduced  by  the  honour- 
able speaker,  because  it  is  unequal 
and  unjust.  If  all  the  people  of 
these  states  are  equally  bound  far 
the  payment  of  these  debts;  are 
equally  bound  to  furnish  tbe  future 
auppUes;  why  should  any  diSer- 
ence  be  made  in  tbe  duration,  any 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  re- 
quisite supplies^  Why  should  my 
constituents,  1  mayaay,  thedtiaens 
of  Pennsylvania,  be  bound  to  coo- 
Iributo  to  the  end,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  made  perpetual, 
while  the  citizens  of  other  states 
are  to  be  exempted  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  The  salt  tax,  the  stamp  tax, 
the  whiskey  tax,  and  many  others, 
which  are  perpetual,  will  press  pe- 
culiarly on  Fennsytvania,  and  are 
all  perpetual;  but  the  land  tax, 
which  reaches  some  of  the  states 
to  the  south  and  west,  compara- 
tively but  liule  afiected  by  the 
other  taxes,  shall  be  but  for  a  year 
—No,  ur,  let  us  embark  lairly, 
and  equally  and  honestly  together, 
in  the  same  bark,  and  hold  toge- 
ther Ibr  the  whole  voyage— Let  no 
one  be  landed  and  escape  further 
duty  and  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the 
first  mile.  If  four  men  were  united 
in  a  firm  bond  to  pay  a  debt  coo- 
tracied  for  a  common  object,  and  to 
furnish  supplies  for  a  comtnoo  fu- 
ture interest;  would  it  be  tolerated 
that  one  should  ask  bis  companions 
to  acquit  him  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
and  go  on  by  themselves  al'ter- 
wards,  not  only  to  contribute  their 
proportions,  but  make  good  hia 
deficiency,  and  yet  this  is  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  the  amendment  of 
the  honourable  speaker  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  whioh  has 
made  the  land  tax  annual,  while 
the  other  assessments  are  perpe- 
tual. Beudes  this  change  breaks 
up  the  whole  character  of  the  re- 
port, which  avows  Ittelf  to  be  a 
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fitrmantnt  ayatein— When  there- 
fore ft  moat  euential  part  of  it) 
both  as  to  principle  and  amount  is 
thus  made  annual,  what  becomea 
of  the  permanency  of  the  sfatem 
—As  a  ground  of  objection  to  this 
branch  of  revenue)  we  have  had 
moatvicdeDtphilippica— pronounc- 
ed against  tax-gatherers — they 
are  caterpillars;  they  are  blood- 
suckers; nay.  one  honourable  gen- 
tleman has  said;  they  are  scoun- 
drels—I cannot  feel  either  the 
justice  or  policy  of  these  attacks. 
In  justice  I  do  not  know  that  they 
deserve  it—- 1  have  no  reason  to  ba- 
licvc  they  are  more  dishonest  than 
other  men  exposed  to  the  same 
temptatiMifr— He)  through  Those 
hands  large  sums  of  money)  espe- 
dally  if  it  be  public  money,  are 
continually  Bowing)  and  whose 
accountability  is  &r  from  being 
rigid  and  precise)  must  be  strong- 
ly armed  in  integrity  if  he  never 
fails.— But  the  remark  applies  no 
better  in  theory,  (and  not  here  so 
often  in  practice,)  lo  tax-gatherers, 
than  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  temptations  are  great- 
er and  whose  accountability  is  less. 
—As  to  the  policy  of  this  sort  of 
abuse,  I  would  submit  it  to  honour- 
able gentlemen  to  say  whether  it 
is  wise  or  politic,  to  endeavour  to 
bring  the  odium,  and  suspicion  and 
contempt  of  the  people,  upon  a 
class  of  public  ofGcera.  so  useful 
and  necessary  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  government;  that  class 
of  officers,  too,  which  comes  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  the  people, 
and  brings  the  government  into 
every  man's  house— In  truth  this 
hostility  to  tax  gatherers  has  nei- 
ther justice  or  policy  to  rest  upon, 
but  is  founded  on  a  natural  aver- 
sion we  all  have  to  pay  money  on 
compulsion;  and  for  benefits  too 
remote  to  be  immediately  seen  or 
felt~-But,  UT)  I  hope  my  political 
Vol.  I. 


friends  will  pursue  a  more  libera) 
course— I  hope  I  shall  never  find 
any  of  them  teaching  the  doctrine, 
that  tax-gatherers  and  libellers  are 
the  best  reformers  of  a  state. 

Those  gentlemen  who  oppose 
every  internal  tax,  raise  this  cla- 
mour agaim^  tax-gatherers;  and  of 
coune  wourd  throw  us  sltogether 
upon  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country  for  our  revenue — but  is 
this  any  more  satisfactory  even  in 
this  respect? — Far  from  it — We 
must  then  listen  to  the  assailants 
upon  custom  house  officers;  we 
must  hear  of  their  Insolence,  their 
extortions,  their  frauds — the  tax- 
gatherer  thrusts  his  hand  into 
your  pocket;  and  the  custom  house 
officer  ransacks  your  trunks  and 
b>KS%^ — ^^  th^t  if  charges  of  this 
sort  against  the  officers  who  must 
collect  the  revenue,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived in  forming  your  system  of 
taxation,  the  consequence  is  that 
you  will  have  no  revenue  at  all.— 
But,  sir,  ARMIES,  NAVIES  and  tai- 
Es,  have  been  placed,  again  and 
again,  in  dread  array  before  us— 
are  you  for  armies,  navies  and 
taxes,  those  instruments  of  despo- 
tic power— the  destroyers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  the  greedy 
consumers  of  their  eamingsl—yes 
air,  I  am  for  armies,  navies  and 
taxes;  and  I  have  no  more  idea  of 
a  government  without  them,  than 
I  have  of  a  living  and  moving  body 
without  fieah,  or  bones  or  blood- 
But  bow  am  I  for  them?  how  re- 
gulated; to  what  extent?  I  am  for 
an  army  which  shall  have  in  truth, 
all  the  physical  force  it  professes 
to  have;  and  not  for  a  lifeiess,  use- 
less skeleton,  covei«d  with  epau- 
lets and  sashes,  and  swon)  knots; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  an  army  of 
officers  without  soldiers;  affording 
a  wide  field  for  executive  patron- 
age and  favour;  but  providing  no 
substantial  means  of  strength  or 
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defence  .lor  the  countrf'— If  thii 
kbuM  exiiUi  u  bu  been  uuned, 
it  is  our  duty  to  correct  it— -as  to 
number,  I  would  hare  it  not  >o 
large  u  to  be  either  dangeroua  lo 
the  liberty,  or  oppresaive  to  the 
pockets  of  the  people — It  ii  our 
duty  to  Uke  care  of  both  tbeie 
pcunti,  and  we  have  it  fully  Id  our 
power  to  do  so. — The  present  e>- 
tablithment  appears  to  me  to  of- 
fend in  neither  of  these  particu- 
lars; and  not  to  be  larger  than  is 
really  required-— As  to  the  nasy 
—I  would  not  have  it  dispropor- 
tioned  to  our  wants  or  strength; 
batsuBicient  forthc  defence  of  our 
coast  Rt  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  with  a  proTision  of  means  for 
an  immcdiste  enlargement  when 
required.  It  should  not  be  s  mon- 
ster living  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters,  and  devouring  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land;  but  large 
enough  to  maintain  its  high  cha- 
racter on  the  most  sudden  emer- 
gency. As  to  taxttf  they  should 
neither  grind  the  poor,  nor  be  un- 

J'ust  to  the  rich;  they  should  be 
tirand  necessary;  and  above  all 


be  equally  assessed  upon  those 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  wants 
of  the  stale— So  much  every  go- 
vernment has  a  right  to  eiact  from 
its  citiseni;  and  so  much  every 
good  ciiixen  will  cheerfully  afibrd 
to  his  government.  But  the  first 
principle  in  relation  to  the  money 
concerns  of  a  people,  is  a  regular 
and  inexorable  aecoaniabi&ty  for 
its  expenditures.  Without  thiS)  no 
taxes  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demands  ofany  administra<ioii. 
1  will  conclude  by  explaining  tlie 
course  I  shall  take  on  the  subject 
directly  before  the  committee— I 
will  vote  against  the  moUon  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hardin)  because  it  expunges 
a  land  tax  altogether  from  the  sys- 
tem of  revenue — I  shall  also  vote 
agaiuit  the  resolution  of  (he  com- 
mittee of  finance,  as  amended  on 
the  motion  of  the  honorable  speak- 
er, becaune  it  introduces  iuf^qua- 
lity  and  uncertainty  in  the  system, 
which  ought  to  be,  and  professes 
to  be  fiertiutntni;  but  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  maintain  the  resolu- 
tion as  reported  by  the  committee. 
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ARABIAN  LITERATURE; 

Fratu  the  Franob  tt  Siikohdi. 
Tnmtlattd  by  Johm  S.  %pTH,  £>q.  qfBailimort 


i.  HE  whole  West  was  p[UDg>ed 
in  barbaiisn);  populutioo  anil 
wealth  had  diuppearedi  the  inha- 
bitants di«pcr»ed  in  ■mall  nuni- 
bers,  over  immenK  region*, 
atrugKlcd  with  difficiiltf  againat 
ever- recurring  misfortunea;—  in- 
vaaiuis  of  barbarianSt — intcBline 
wars. — feudal  tynuin^;  scarcely 
could  an  existence  conalantly  me- 
naced by  famine  and  the  Bword,  be 
preserved;  and  in  thii  invariable 
state  of  violence  and  fear,  there 
remained  ao  leisure  for  the  indul- 
gence of  intellectual  enjoyments. 
Eloquence,  having  no  object,  was 
impossible;  poetry  unknown;  phi- 
losophy interdicted  as  a  revolt 
against  religion;— even  language 
was  destroyed, — whilst  barbarous 
Hid  provincial  dialects  usurped 
the  place  of  that  polished  Latin 
tongue,  which  bad  for  a  long  pe- 
riod bound  together  the  Western 
nations,  and  which  had  hoarded 
for  them  ao  many  treasures  of 
thought  and  of  tule.  But,  at  this 
very  epoch,  an  infant  state,  which 
by  its  conquests  and  fanaticism 
had  contrUiuted  more  itian  any 
Other  to  check  the  culture  of 
a(»ences  and  letters,  now  secure 
in  its  dominion,  became  in  its 
turn,  the  protectress  of  literature. 
The  Arab,  master  of  a  great 
pan  of  the  East, — of  the  aliode  of 
the  ancient  Magi  and  Chaldeans, 
whence  the  first  lights  of  know- 
ledge had  been  diRused  over  the 
earth]— of  fertile  Egypt,  for  years 
the  repository  of  human  science, 
—of  smiling  Asia  minor,  where 


poetry,  taste,  and  the  fine  arts, 
first  developed  themselves,— of 
burning  Africa,  land  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  subtle  geniusi  the 
Arab  seemed  to  unite  the  advan- 
tages ol  all  the  countries  he  hod 
vanquished.  He  bad  obtained  by 
arms  the  fullest  success  which  the 
most  rapacious  ambition  could 
covet.  The  extremities  of  the 
East,  with  those  of  Africa,  had 
submitted  to  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs:— immense  riches  were 
the  fruits  of  their  conquests,  and 
these  Arabs,  formerly  rude  and 
savRge,  but  iMcome  lords  of  the 
finest  regions  of  the  universe,  re- 
gions where  softness  ever  held 
the  greatest  sway,  now  want<»ied 
in  boundless  voluptuousness.  To 
every  enjoyment  which  human 
industry,  excited  by  immense 
wealth,  could  procure^to  all 
those  which  could  flatter  the  sen* 
sea  and  intoxicate  existence,  the 
Arabs  wished  to  add  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind,  tbe  flower  of  all  the 
arts,  of  all  the  iciences,ofal]  hu- 
man knowledgCr— the  luxury  of 
thought  and  of  Imagination.  In 
this  new  career,  their  conquests 
were  not  less  rapid  than  they  had 
been  in  that  of  arms;  nor  was  the 
empire  which  they  founded  in  it 
less  extensive;  it  arose,  too,  with 
the  same  surprising  celerity,  to 
the  same  gigantic  magnitude,  and 
both  seated  on  foundatiiHis  equally 
frul,  were  of  equally  short  dura- ' 
tion. 

Tbe  period  of  Mahomet's  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  which  is 
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called  the  Hcgira,  answers  to  tbe 
year  633  of  our  era;  the  pretended 
conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  by  Amrou,  general  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  corresponds  with 
the  year  641,  the  period  of  the 
most  profound  baibarism  of  the 
Saracensi  and  this  event,  doubtfi^ 
as  it  is,  has  left  the  most  painful 
memorial  of  their  contempt  for 
learning.  Scarcely  had  one  cen- 
tury elapsed  from  the  time  at 
which  this  savage  transaction  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place, 
when  a  passionate  love  of  the  arts, 
■ciences,  and  poetry,  ascended,  in 
730,  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs,  with 
the  family  of  the  Abbassides.  In 
Grecian  liieralure,  the  age  of  Pe- 
ricles, had  been  prepared  by  near 
eipht  centuries  of  progressive  cul- 
ture— from  the  Trojan  war  (1309 
to  431  B.C.)  In  the  Latin,  the 
a^  of  Augustus  was,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  eighth  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  In  that  of  France, 
the  age  of  Louis  IV.  is  the  twelfth 
from  Clovls:  bat  in  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  Arabs,  the  age  of  At- 
Mamoun,  the  father  of  letters,  and 
the  Augustus  of  Bagdad,  b  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
tbe  origin  of  the  monarchy. 

All  the  literature  of  the  Arabs 
bears  the  marks  of  this  rapid  ad- 
vancement; and  that  of  modem 
Europe  formed  in  the  Arabian 
school,  and  enriched  by  them, 
gives  us  at  this  day  frequent  occa- 
sion to  note  ancient  remains  of  a 
too  hasty  developement,  and  of 
that  inebriation  of  intellect  which 
had  led  astray  the  fancy  and  taste 
of  the  people  of  the  Hast. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  a 
slight  sketch  of  Ai'abian  literature, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
both  its  spirit  and  the  influence 
which  it  has  exerted  over  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe;  and  in  order  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the 
oriental  style,  borrowed  as  it  is 


&om  that  literature  by  the  Spa* 
niards  and  Proven9alSi  had  per- 
vaded all  the  Southern  i<fioms.  If 
we  could  pfflWfttL^JMpcr  in  Ara- 
bian literature,  if  w^JN^j^raiolil 
to  the  eyes  of  our  reade^^ou 
brilliant  ficttons  which  made  of 
Asia  a  fairy  land,  if  we  could 
make  them  taMe  the  chartns  of 
that  inspired  poetry,  which,  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  impetuous  pas- 
sions, employed  the  boldest  and 
most  ingenious  figures,  and  com- 
municated to  the  soul,  sensations, 
of  which  our  more  timid  poets 
are  ignorant,  we  should,  without 
doubt,  find  ample  recompense  for 
the  faults  we  might  remark  in  a 
taste  so  different  and  so  novel.  But 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  impart  to 
the  soul  of  another,  the  impres- 
sion of  (he  beauties  of  a  foreign 
language,  except  in  so  far  as  we 
feel  them  ourselves.  To  make 
others  feet  we  must  ourselm 
feel,  and  to  inspire  conEdence  «e 
must  judge  by  our  own  senti- 
ments. 

All,  the  fourth  Caliph  afler  Ma- 
homet, was  the  first  in  the  Ara- 
bian empire  who  extended  any 
protection  to  the  betles^ettrcs;  his 
rival  and  successor  IVIoaViah,  tbe 
first  of  the~Ommiades,  (66 1 — 680} 
was  still  moro  indulgent  to  them; 
he  invited  to  his  court  the  men 
who  were  most  distinguished  for 
science;  he  assembled  around  him 
poets;  and,  as  he  had  already  sub- 
jected to  his  empire  several  Gre- 
cian islands  and  provinces,  the 
sciences  of  the  Greeks  began, 
under  him,  to  exert  their  first  in- 
fluence over  the  Arabians. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ommiades,  that  of  the 
Abbassides  was  still  more  favonr- 
able  to  literature.  Al-Manzor  or 
Manzour,  tbe  second  of  those 
princes,  (754—775)  called  near 
his   person  a  Greek     physician, 
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nanied  George  Backtischwsh,  who 
VMS  the  first  that  gave  to  the  Ant- 
bians  translations  of  the  learned 
Greek  Works  on  medicine.  Back- 
tischwah,  or  Bocht  Jesu,  was  de- 
scended from  those  chnstians, 
who,  Mrsecuted  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire for  their  attachment  to  the 
Nestorian  dogmas,  had  gone  in 
search  of  peace  and  security 
among  the  Persians,  and  who 
founded  there,  in  the  province  of 
Gondisepor,  a  school  of  medicine, 
already  famous  in  the  seventh 
century,  Nestorius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  (439 — 131)  who 
made,  according  to  the  orthorlax 
creed,  too  marked  a  difTerence  be- 
tween two  personS)  as  well  as  two 
natures  in  ChrJEt,  manifesled  a 
persecuting  zeal,  of  which  he  was 
soon  in  his  turn,  the  victim:  thou- 
sands of  Nestorians,  his  disciples, 
perished  at  the  stake  and  by  the 
Bword,  after  the  councils  of  Ephe- 
sus  and  Chalcedon.  These,  in 
their  turn,  massacred,  towards  the 
year  500,  in  Persia,  between  seven 
snd  eight  thousand  of  their  ortho- 
dox or  monophystte  adversaries; 
but,  after  this  first  retaliation,  the^ 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sci- 
ences witb  more  ardour,  and  at  the 
same  rime  with  more  charity,  than 
the  other  chnsiian  churches: 
they  preserved,  in  the  Syriac  lan- 
guage, the  literature  of  Greece, 
at  a  period  when  superstition  was 
crushing  it  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. From  their  school  of  Gon- 
disapor,  issued  a  crowd  of  Jewish 
and  Nestorian  savans,  who,  obtain- 
ing repute  for  their  skill  in  medi- 
cine, transported  to  the  Orientals 
all  the  rich  inheritance  of  Grecian 
knowledge. 

The  renowned  Haroun-al-Ras- 
child,  who  reigned  from  786  to 
809,  gloried  in  the  protection  he 
accorded  to  letters;  and,  we  are 
assured  by  the  historian  Elmacin, 


that  he  never  undertook  a  joumef 
without  having  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred literati  in  his  train.  The  Ara- 
bian nation  is  indebted  to  him  bt 
the  rapid  progreas  which  it  made 
in  science  and  literature,  for,  he 
made  it  a  rule,  never  to  build  a 
mosque  without  attaching-  to  it  a 
school.  His  successor  imitated 
him,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  sci- 
ences cultivated  in  the  capital, 
were  diffused  to  the  extremities 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 
Whenever  the  faSthliil  assembled 
to  worship  God,  they  {bund  occa- 
sion, in  his  temple,  to  render  the 
most  noble  homage  which  is  per- 
mitted to  mortals,  that  of  cultivat- 
ing those  faculties  which  the  Cre- 
ator baa  bestowed  on  them.  Ha- 
roun-al-Raschild  was  likewise 
sufficiently  exalted  above  the  fa- 
naticism which  had  pceviously 
animated  bis  sect,  not  to  contemn 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  (he 
followers  of  another  creed.  The 
principal  of  his  schools  and  the 
chief  director  of  studies  in  his 
empire  was  a  Nestorian  christian 
of  Oaraascus,  named  John  Ebn 
Messua. 

But  the  real  protector,— the 
father  of  Arabian  literature,  was 
Al-Mamoun  (Mohammed-Aben- 
Amer,)  the  seventh  Abbasud  Ca- 
liph, and  the  son  of  Haroun-al- 
Kaschild.  Even  in  the  life-time  of 
bis  fother,  and  during  the  journey 
to  Khorasan,  he  mok  with  him  as 
Companions,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  Greeks, 
Persians,  and  Chaldeans.  When 
sovereign,  (813 — 833,)  be  made 
Ba;;dad  the  centre  of  all  literature; 
studies,  books,  savans,  were  al- 
most the  only  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. The  learned  became  his  fa- 
vourites,^ his  ministers  were 
solely  occupied  with  the  advance- 
ment of  literature;  and,  it  might 
have  been  said,  that  the  throne  of 
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the  CalipiM  bad  been  «rcctcd  for 
the  MuKB.  He  invited  to 
courtt  from  every  pan  of  the 
world,  all  the  Ictiraed  meOt  of 
wbow  euitence  he  could  obtain 
aojp  informatioD^— ho  retained 
tbem  bf  rccompenaeai  hooourt. 
and  diuioctions  of  every  kind;— 
he  collected  from  the  subject  pro* 
viocei  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Egypt,  all  the  valuable  book* 
wbich  could  be  diicovered;  Ihey 
fitrmed  the  moat  precioua  tribute 
wbicb  the  sovereign  required; 
Mai  the  govemon  of  province* 
with  all  the  officers  of  adminiatra- 
tioD,  were  charged  above  idl 
things,  to  collect  the  literary 
riches  of  the  vanquished  coun- 
tries, and  bear  tbem  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  Hundreds  of  camels 
were  seen  entering  Bagdad,  load- 
ed only  with  pupers  and  books; 
and  all  those  which  were  deemed 
proper  to  aid  public  instruction 
were  immediately  translated  into 
Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of 
•very  one. 

Maslera,  censors,  translators, 
commentators  of  books,  formed 
the  court  of  Al-Mamoun.  It  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  learned 
academy,  than  the  centre  of  go- 
Temment  of  a-  warlike  empire. 
When  this  Caliph,  as  a  conqueror, 
lUctated  peace  to  the  Greek  em- 
peror Michael  the  stammerer,  be 
demanded  of  him  in  tribute,  a  col- 
lection  of  Greek  books.  The  sci- 
ences  were  especially  bvoured  by 
the  Caliph;  speculative  philoso- 
phy was  permitted  to  exercise  it- 
self on  the  highest  questions,  in 
spite  of  the  jealous  distrust  of 
some  fanatic  musaulmen,  who  ac- 
cused Al-Mamoun  of  thus  endan- 
gering Mahometanism.  During 
his  reign,  medicine  counted 
•mtng  its  followers  several  of  bis 
most  illustrious  doctors;  ciril 
law  had  been  taught  him  by  th« 


celebtvtcd   Kossa,  ^  and   u    this 

was,  in  the  estimation  of  mussul- 
men,  the  most  reli^ous  of  aU  the 
sciences,  it  was  that  to  which  his 
subjects  devoted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  whilst  Al- 
Mamoun  gave  himself  up  to  liis 
taste  (or  mathematio,  which  he 
studied  with  brilliant  success.  He 
undertook  tbe  grand  operation  of 
measuhng  tbe  eartb,  and  he  had 
it  accomplished  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, by  his  own  mathcmatidaoB. 
The  elements  of  astronmny  ofAl- 
fragan,  (Fragani)  and  tbe  astrono- 
mical tables  of  Al-Merwau,  were 
the  work  of  two  of  his  courtiers. 
This  same  Al-Mamoun,  not  lesa 
generous  than  he  was  enlighteo- 
cd,  cried  out,  when  pardoning  one 
of  his  rchitioQS  who  had  revolted 
against  him,  in  order  to  usurp  the 
throner— "  Ahl  if  they  knew  what 
"  pleasure  1  take  in  pardoning,  all 
"  those  who  have  offended  me 
"  would  hasten  to  confess  to  me 
"  their  bults." 

The  progress  of  the  natim  in 
sciences  was  proportioned  to  the 
xeal  of  its  chiet  On  all  sides,  and 
in  every  city,  schools,  colleges, 
and  academies  were  established^— 
learned  men  issued  from  every 
quarten  Bagdad  wai  alike  the 
ca[Htal  of  letters  and  of  the  Ca- 
liphs) but  fiassora  and  Cufo  were 
nearly  equal  to  this  city  in  'cele- 
brity, and  produced  as  many  emi- 
nent works  in  prose,  and  as  many 
diitinguished  poems.  Balckh,  Is- 
pahan, and  Samarcand,*werc,  in 
like  manner,  foci  of  the  sciences. 
The  same  aeal  was  conveyed  by 
the  Arabians  far  beyond  the  froti- 
tiers  of  Asia.  The  Jew,  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  relates  in  his  Itinera^, 
that  he  found  at  Alexandria  more 
than  twenty  schools  &r  the  in- 
struction of  philosophy.  Cairo, 
also  contained  a  great  number  of 
colleges,  and  that  of  Beizuaila, 
one  of  tbe  subutbs  of  tUa  capital, 
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WIS  bmit  with  so  much  strength, 
that  in  a  rebellion  it  served  as  a 
citadel  to  an  army.  In  the  cities  of 
Fez  and  Morocco  also,  the  moat 
mignificcnt  buildings  were  appro- 
priated to  study;  ihej  were  sus- 
tained by  the  wisest  and  most  mu- 
nificent institutions.  The  rich 
libraries  of  Fex  and  Larache  have 
saved  for  Europe  a  great  number 
of  precious  books,  which  had  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  all  other 
places. 

But  Spain,  above  all,  was  the 
seat  of  Araluan  science^  it  was 
there  that  they  shone  forth  wiih 
the  brightest  lustrei  and  advanced 
with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Cor- 
dova, Grenada,'  Seville,  all  the 
cities  of  the  peninsula,  rivalled 
each  other,  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  schools,  their  colleges,  aca* 
demies,  and  libraries.  The  acade- 
my of  Grenada  had  for  its  prefect) 
Schamseddin  of  Murcta,  so  cele- 
brated by  the  Arabians.  Metuabel- 
al-AUah,  who  reigned  In  Grenada 
during  the  twelfth  century,  pos- 
sessed a  magnificent  library;  and 
there  is  still  preserved  in  the  Es- 
curial,  a  great  number  of  manu- 
scripts, transcribed  for  his  use. 
Alhaken,  founder  of  the  academy 
of  Cordova)  presented  aii  hundred 
volumes  to  the  library  of  that  city. 
In  the  different  towns  of  Spain, 
seventy  libraiies  were  npen  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  precisely  at  the 
epoch  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
without  books,  science,  or  educa- 
tion, was  buried  in  the  roost  dis- 
graceful ignorance.  The  number 
of  Arabian  authors  whom  Spain 
produced,  was  so  great,  that  seve- 
ral Arabian  bibliographers  wrote 
learned  treatises  on  those  who 
were  bom  id  a  single  town,  as  Se- 
ville, Valencia,  and  Cordova,  or 
on  those  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  a 
single  study,  as  philosophy,  mcdi- 


<nne,  mathematics,  and  above  all, 
poetry.  ThuS)  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  Arabian  dominion  in  the 

:  sections  of  the  world,  the 
march  of  learning   had  followed    < 
that  of  arms,  and  literature  retain- 

s  filll  lustre  during  five  or  six 
centuries,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth    or    fifteentb    of    our 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
Arabians,  on  the  revival  of  letters, 
should  have  been  to  perfect  the  in- 
strument itself  of  reflection  and 
imagination;  and,  in  fact,  the  cul- 
ture of  language  did  occupy  the 
time  of  numbers  of  their  learned 
men.  They  were  divided  into  two 
rival  schools,  that  of  Cufa,  and 
ihat  of  BasBora,  whence  issued 
numerous  distinguinhed  men,  who 
have  analyzed  with  the  greatest 
ingenuity,  all  the  rules  of  the  Ara- 
bian language. 

The  study  of  rhetoric  was  unit* 
ed  to  that  of  grammar;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  precepts,  as  It 
happens  in  all  literature)  followed 
the  examples.  The  Koran  had 
not  been  written  according  to  the 
rules  of  rhetoricians;  a  disorder  of 
ideas,  caused  by  an  unbridled  ima- 
gination ,— 4bscu  rity  ,contradic  lion, 
consequences  of  the  agitated  liCc, 
and  the  various  plans  of  its  au- 
thor, destroyed  the  unity,  and 
even  the  interest  of  this  book. 
Moreover,  its  chapters  were  ar- 
ranged after  the  completion  of 
the  worlt,  and  then,  not  according 
to  their  date  or  connexion,  hut  to 
their  length,  commencing  with 
the  longest  and  terminating  with 
the  shortest:  and  a  work,  the  ideas 
of  which  might  be  even  less  gigan- 
tic, less  eitravagant,  would  still 
he  often'  unintelligible,  from  so 
fantastical  an  arrangement. '  How- 
ever, no  other  production  of  the 
Arabian  language  contains  pas- 
sues   written   in  more  sublime 
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poetry,  or  vith  a  more  seductive 
eloquence.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  first  discourses  vbich  were 
addressed  to  the  people  and  to  the 
armies,  for  the  purpose  of  infus- 
iog  into  them  the  new  £uth,  and 
of  rousing  their  spirit  to  t»ttle, 
pooscsscd,  without  doubt,  more 
genuine  eloquence,  than  all  those 
which  were  subsequently  com- 
posed in  the  schools  of  the  most 
bmoua  Arabian  rhetoricians— 
These  latter,  howerer,  hastened  to 
tnuutote  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  works  on  rhetoric,  to 
adapt  them  to  thetr  own  language, 
the  genius  of  which  was  so  differ- 
ent, and  thus  to  form  a  new  art  for 
the  illustration  of  several  An^ian 
Quinctilians. 

After  the  time  of  Mahomet  and 
his  first  successors,  popular  elo- 
quence could  no  longer  be  culti- 
vated bjr  the  Arabians.  Oriental 
despotism  having  superseded  the 
freedom  of  the  desert,  the  chiefs 
of  the  state  and  army  deemed  it 
beneath  them  to  harangue  either 
the  people  or  the  soldierpi  they  no 
longer  expected  any  thing  from 
their  deliberations  or  their  zeal, 
and  appealed  only  to  their  obedi-  - 
cnce.  But,  if  political  eloquence 
was  of  no  long  duration  among  the 
Arabians,  they  were,  in  return, 
the  tnventora  of  the  oratory  which 
we  cnltivatB  the  moat,  at  this  day. 
They  exercised  themselves  alter- 
nately in  academic  and  pulpit  elo- 
quence; their  philosophers,  so  en- 
thusiastic in  admiring  the  beauties 
of  their  language,  seized  with 
avidity,  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing, in  their  learned  assemblies,  all 
its  copiousness  and  harmony.  It 
was  in  this  career,  thst  Malek  was 
esteemed  the  most  captivating  of 
their  orators^— that  Schoraipb  was 
acknowledged  to  be  more  skilful 
than  any  other  in  uniting  the  bril- 
liancy of  poesy,  to  the  vigour  of 


prase;— -that  Al-Hariai,  in  fioC, 
was  placed  by  them,  on  a  lev^ 
with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 
On  the  other  side,  Mshomet  bad 
ordained  that  his  &ith  should  be 
preached  in  all  the  mosques;  the 
appellation  of  orator,  Khateb,  ms 
pointedly  ^ven,  by  custom,  to  the 
sacred  speakers,  and  that  of  on* 
tion,  Khoibah,  to  their  serroon^ 
A  great  number  of  these  discour- 
ses have  been  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  it  may 
tlicre  be  seen,  how  much  thor 
proceedings  resemble  those  of 
christian  divines.  The  preacher 
commences  with  tfaanksgifing, 
with  the  profession  of  &ith,  am 
prayers,  as  well  for  the  king,  u 
for  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom; 
he  then  gives  out  his  text,  wA 
opens  his  subject;  he  rests  his  ex- 
hortation on  the  authority  of  the 
Koran  and  the  doctors,  and  en- 
deavours to  rouse  his  hearers  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  in  opposiuw 
to  vice. 

Poetry,  much  more  than  eltH 
(^uence,  was  the  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  the  Aratnans  from  their 
first  appearance.  It  is  asserted, 
that  this  nation  alone,  has  pro- 
duced more  poets  than  all  others 
together.  Arabian  poetry  began, 
even  before  the  use  of  writing  bad 
become  universal;  and,  from  the 
earliest  times,  contests  of  bards, 
and  academic  games,  were  cele- 
brated every  year  in  the  city  of 
Ocadb.  Mahomet  prohibited  them, 
as  relics  of  idolatry.  Sevan  of  tbe 
most  renowned  among  the  ancient 
poets,  are  designated,  by  orieottl 
writers,  under  the  name  of  the 
Arabic  Pleiades;  and  their  works 
are  suspended  around  the  Caaba 
or  temple  of  Mecca.  Mahomet 
himself,  cultivated  poetry,  as  did 
Ali,  Amrou,  and  some  others  of 
the  most  celebrated  among  his 
first  companions;  but  after  Jiini 
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the  Arabian  Mufts  seem  to  have 
been  ailent  until  the  reign  of  the 
Abbauides. 

It  was  under  Haroun-al'Ra»- 
cliild,  and  his  successor  AUMa- 
Tooun,  but  still  more  under  the 
Oismiades  of  Spain,  that  Antbtan 
poetry  attuned  its  zenith.  Then 
appeared  that  niiincrous  band  of 
poets,  of  chivalric  lovers,  and  of 
princcsset,  daughters  of  kings, 
whom  the  Orientals  compare  to 
AnacreoD,  Pindar,  and  Sappho. 
Tbeir  names,  which  I  vainly  at- 
tempted to  engrave  on  my  me- 
roory,  when  unacquainted  with 
their  works,  would,  probably  in 
the  same  way,  escape  tiie  memory 
of  the  greater  part  of  my  readers. 
The  highest  celebrity  in  this  lan- 
guage, as  remote  from  us,  as  its 
characters  and  orthography  are 
different  from  ours,  is  so  fugitive, 
that  I  can  no  longer  find  in  Her- 
belot  those  authors  wLom  Andres 
places  in  the  first  rank,  such  as 
a  certain  Al-Monotabbi  of  Cufa, 
whom  be  styles  the  prince  of 
poets.  I  shall  not  then  attempt  to 
class  them  according  to  their  me-, 
fit,  since  I  am  not  sufficiently 
master  of  this  study  to  make  it 
my  own;  I  will  rather  prefer 
offering  here  a  fragment,  trans- 
lated from  other  versions  both  of 
the  Arabic  and  Persian,  aud  will 
accompany  it  with  general  reflec- 
tions on  Asiatic  poetry. 

The  first  of  the  seven  poems 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
was  an  idyl,  or  eauHdc  of  Amral- 
kelsi.  The  compomtion  and  plan 
€>f  this  ancient  monument  of  Ara- 
bian poetry,  will  give  some  idea  of 
what  has  since  been  done.— The 
hero  conducts  two  of  his  friends 
to  the  spot  which  his  harem  had 
occopi«i,  now  a  desert — and  there 
bewails  the  departure  of  his  mis- 
tresses. Seeing  the  print  of  their 

VftL.  i; 


footsteps,  he  sighs,  groans,  is  in 
despair,  and  rejects  every  conso' 
lation  which  his  friends  offer  him. 
"  You  have,"  say  they,  "  experi- 
"  enced,  at  other  times,  misfbr* 
"  tunes  of  greater  magnitude." 
— »  Without  doubt,"  he  replies, 
'*  but  then,  the  perfume  which  my 
"  niistressea  difiused,  still  charm- 
"  ed  my  heart  and  intoxicated  my 
"  senses;  then,  my  eyes  filled 
«  with  tears,  bnt  they  were  leara 
"  of  desirCr—they  inundated  my 
"  cheeks  and  my  bosom,  even  my 
"  baldric  was  bedewed  by  them. 
— "  At  least,"  resume  his  friends, 
"  let  the  remembrance  of  past 
"  happiness  calm  your  present 
"  grief;  think  with  how  many  de- 
"  lights  they  have  strewed  your 
"  life."  The  hero,  comforted  by 
this  memento,  recalls,  in  effect, 
the  blissful  days  he  has  enjoyedr.— 
the  charms  of  his  conversations 
with  Oneiza,  with  Patima,  the 
most  bcautifid  antong  the  beauti- 
ful; he  plumes  himself  on  having 
loved  a  virgin  whom  none  equal- 
led in  beauty. — "  Her  neck,"  says 
he,  "  was  that  of  the  antelope; 
"  when  stie  stretches  it  to  descry 
"  some  distant  object;  like  hers, 
"  was  it  adorned  with  the  elegant 
"  collar;  her  tresses  floating  on 
"  her  Moulders,  were  of  the 
"  black  of  ebony,  and  not  leSs 
'*  abundant  than  the  waving 
"  branches  of  the  palm;  her  b- 
"  gure,  not  less  delicate  or  flexite 
<'  than  a  cord;  and  her  coun- 
"  tenance  illuminated  the  dark- 
"  ness  of  night,  like  the  lamp  of 
"  the  solitary  sage  at  his  midnight 
"  vigils;  her  attire,  called  to  mind 
"  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  and  its 
"  embroidery  of  precious  stones, 
"  resembled  the  Pleiades  appear- 
"  ing  above  the  horizoa."  He 
next  draws  the  picture  of  a  chace, 
then  of  a  banquet,  and  terminates 
2  11 
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his  poeiDi  with  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  the  shoner  which  re- 
freihea  the  scorching  deaercs.* 

After  this  iragment,  which  is 
but  inaigniScant,  if  we  consider  it 
«s  a  specimen  of  a  literature  as 
vast  as  that  of  all  Europe,  we  shall 
oaly  add,  from  sir  W.  Jones,  that 
the  Orientals,  and  particularly  the 
Arabians,  possesaed  heroic  stan- 
zas, destined  to  commemorate 
their  great  men,  and  to  animate 
their  troopii  but  they  had  no  epic 
poem,  although  sir  W.  Jones  gives 
this,  title  to  the  history  of  Timour, 
or  Tamerlane,  written  in  measur- 
ed prose,  by  Ebn-Anibachah.  He 
seems,  with  more  reason,  to  have 
classed  among  the  epic  poems, 
the  work  of  the  Persian  Ferduzi, 
entitled  Schah-Namah.  It  is  a 
poem  of  sixty  thousand  distichs. 
on  all  the  heroes  and  lungs  of 
Persia;  of  which,  the  first  half, 
the  only  part  that  can  be  deemed 
an  epopee,  deKribea  the  ancient 
war  between  Afrasiab,  king  of 
ITansoxian  Tartary,  and  Caikhos- 
rn,  whom  we  know  under  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  The  hero  of  this  poem 
is  Rustem,  the  Hercules  of  Per- 
«a. 

With  the  exception  of  this 
^gle  work,  Urienta]  poetry  is 
cnurely  lyric  or  didactic.  The 
Arabians  have  written  inhumera- 
ble  poems  on  love, — elegies  on 
the  death  of  their  heroes  or  their 
beauties, — moral  poems,  amongst 
which  fables  may  be  classed;— 
eulogiums,  satmss,  descriptions, 
and  particularly,  didactic  poems 
on  all  the  sciences,  even  on  the 
driest  of  them,  as  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  or  arithmetic:  But, 
amongst  so  many  Arabian  poems, 
the    catalogue   alone    of    which. 


•  Sir  WUIiaiD  Jonei.  Poeaeii  Asia- 
vtK  commentarii,  page  M. 


ibrmsiin  the  Escurial,  a  c<dlection 
of  twenty-four  volumes,  there  is 
not  one  epic  pOem,  not  one  co- 
medy, and  not  one  tragedy. 

In  these  different  poems,  the 
Orientals  have  displayed  great  re- 
finement and  ingenuity  of  thought; 
their  diction  is  d.elicate  and  ele- 
gant; the  sentiments  are  noble; 
and  we  may  believe,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  Orientalists,  that  in  the 
original  tongue,  there  reigns  a 
harmony  in  the  versification,  a 
propriety  in  the  expressions,  and 
a  ^race  throughout  the  whole, 
which  are  necessarily  lost  to  us. 
But  why  not  also  acknowledge, 
that  the  brilliancy  of  these  lyrical 
compodtions  is  owing  to  their 
bold  metaphors,  extravagant  alle- 
gories, and  excesaife  hyperboles? 
Why  not  concede,  that  the  cfaarac- 
terisiic  of  Oriental  taste,  is,  an 
abuse  of  imagination  and  of  ge- 
nius^ The  Arabians  disdained  the 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  which  ap- 
peared to  them  timid,  cold,  and 
formal.  Amongst  all  the  Grecian 
books  which  they  treasured  up 
with  ia  almost  superstitious  wor- 
ship, there  is  not  one  poem;  none 
of  those  productions  of  classic  ge- 
nius, were  deemed  by  them  wor- 
thy of  a  translation;  and,  in  fact, 
neither  Homer,  Sophocles,  nor 
Pindar  himself,  could  bear  a  com- 
parison with  their  bards.  The 
Arabians  aimed  at  shining  by  the 
boldest  and  most  gigantic  images; 
their  object  is,  always  to  astonish 
their  readers  by  an  unlooked  for 
expression;  they  overwhelm  with 
their  profuseness,  and  think,  that 
what  is  beautiful,  can  never  be 
superfluous.  By  no  means  satis- 
fied with  one  simile,  they  accu- 
mulate them,  not  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  their  idea,  but  that  their 
colouring  may  be  admired.  Natu- 
ral sentiments  do  not  engage  their 
attention;  it  is  art  which  they  arc 
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anxious  to  display;  and  the  mare 
that  art  is  profuse  of  omamenti 
the  more  admirable  do  the^  es- 
teem it.  Hence  also,  the  search 
after  all  the  difiiculiies  of  compo- 
sition, although  they  add  nothing 
either  to  the  development  of  the 
idea,  or  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Verse. 

Theimitadon  of  nature  had  dis- 
closed to  the  people,  whose  poetry 
is  classic,  the  draroatici  and  epic 
species,  in  which,  the  poet  endea- 
vours to  clothe  his  sentiments  in 
the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart.  The  people  of  the  East  did 
not  make  this  attempt;  their  poe- 
try is  entirely  lyrical:  but  when 
poetry  abandons  altogether  the 
language  of  nature,  it  aught  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  inspira- 
tion; and,  under  whatever  name  it 
is  known,  or  to  whatever  rule  it 
is  subjected,  it  should  always  seem 
the  note  of  the  passions. 

But,  if  the  Orientals  have  no 
dramatic  or  epic  poetry,  they  are, 
in  return,  the  inventors  of  the  kind 
which  resembles  the  epopee,  and 
which  serves  them  as  a  substitute 
for  theatrical  amusements.  We 
are  indebted  to  them  for  those 
tales  of  Huch  brilliant  tisstie,  and  of 
such  rich  and  varied  fancy,  which 
have  been  the  delight  of  our  in- 
hacj,  and  which  we  never  open, 
even  iti  a  more  advanced  age, 
without  feeling  ourselves  again 
seduced,  captivated  by  them. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
Tfiousand  and  One  Mghta;  but,  if 
we  are  to  believe  their  translator, 
that  which  we  have  In  French,  is 
but  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
great  Arabian  collection.  This 
immense  collection  is  not  confined 
to  books  alone;  it  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  a  numerous  class  of 
men  and  women,  who,  in 
whcde  extent  of  the  dominion  of 
Mahomet,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and 


1  to  the  extremity  of  the  In- 
dies, make  it  a  trade  to  beguile 
with  their  fictions,  a  public  which 
loves  to  drown  in  the  soft  dreams 
of  the  imagination,  the  oftentimes 
painful  sensations  of  the  present. 
In  the  midst  of  the  coifee-houses 
of  the  Levant,  a  man  collects  a 
silent  crowd;  sometimes  he  ex- 
cites terror  or  compassion;— 
more  often,  he  presents  to  the 
view  of  his  auditors  those  brilliant 
fantastic  visions,  the  patrimony  of 
Oriental  imagination; — occasion- 
ally, even  he  awakens  laughter, 
and  the  stem  brow  of  the  austere 
osmanlia  is  here  alone  unltent. 
This  is  the  only  theatre  of  all  the 
Levant:  story-tellers,  supply  there 
the  place  of  our  comedians.  The 
public  square  even  has  its  fablers; 
—female  romancers  amuse  the 
long  leisure  of  the  seraglior^ 
physicians  often  direct  their  pa- 
tients to  employ  them,  for  the 
purpose  ot  soothing  anguish, 
calming  agitation,  and  recalling 
sleep,  after  long  wakefulness;  ai^d 
they  accustomed  to  the  task, 
know  bow  to  modulate  their  voice, 
to  graduate  its  tone,  and  to  sus- 
pend it  gently,  to  give  place  to 

Arabian  imagination,  which 
shines  forth  in  all  its  lustre  in 
these  tales,  is  eauly  distinguished 
from  the  chivalric;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  observe,  in  how 
many  respects  they  resemble  each 
other.  The  supernatural  world  is 
the  same  in  both;  the  moral  is 
diiferent.  Arabian  tales,  like  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  introduce  us 
to  the  same  fairy  scenes;  but  the 
human  personages  whom  they 
bring  there,  are  not  at  all  the 
same.  These  tales  have  sprung  up 
since  the  time  when  the  Arabians, 
yielding  the  sword  to  the  Tartars, 
Turks,  and  Persians,  were  no 
longer  active,  but  jn  the  pursuits 
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oCcoininAKei  ktttrt)  utd  ibc  arts. 

We  recognue  ia  tbenii  a  commer- 
cial peoplci  at  we  recognize  in  tbe 
romaDceB  of  chifalry,  a  warlike 
people.  Richea,  and  the  luxury  of 
the  aria,  emulate  in  lustre,  the 
spleadid  gifU  of  fairicfl;  heroet 
are  confltantly  traveruDg  new 
countriea,  and  the  interests  of 
commerce  exercise  as  much  their 
nquisitive  alertness,  «■  the  desire 
of  bme  excites  the  courage  of 
our  ancient  knights. 

With  the  exception  of  females, 
WB  remark  but  (bur  classes  of 
persons  in  these  tales,  princes, 
inercbanta,  monks  or  calenders, 
and  slaves.  Soldiers  play  scarcely 
any  part  in  themi  valour,and  high 
military  deeds,  produce,  as  in  the 
annals  of  the  East,  alarm,  canae 
rapid  desolation,  but  awaken  no 
enthusiasm.  There  is  then  in  the 
Araluan  tales,  something  less  no- 
ble, less  heroic,  than  n>e  are  ac* 
customed  to  desire. 

But,  (HI  another  hand,  it  is  their 
Btwylellers  whom  we  oug-bt  to 
conuder  as  our  masters  in  the  art 
of  raising,  of  keeping  alive  inte- 
rest, and  of  varying  it  without  ces- 
aation,— in  the  an  ef  creating  that 
brilliant  mythology  of  genii  and 
fairies,  which  enlarges  the  world, 
multiplies  riches  uid  human 
'  strength,  and  makes  us  live  in  the 
midat  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
unexpected)  without  benumbing 
us  with  terror,  ti  is'  from  theid\ 
that  we  d<^ve-  that  delirium  of 
love,  that  tenderness,  that  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  that  religious  adora- 
tion of  women,  by  turns  slaves 
and  goddesses,  which  have  had  so 
great  an  influence  cm  our  chivalry, 
and  which  we  shall  again  encoun- 
ter,, with  features  truly  Oriental, 
in  the  literature  jb£  the  whole 
south.  The  narraiives  themselves 
had  entered  into  our  poetry  a  long 
time  before  the  translation  of  the 


Tkotuandand  OtteMghu.  Wcfiod 
several  of  them  in  our  old  /oUf- 
aux,  in  Boccaccio,  and  in  Ariostoi 
and  theae  very  tales,  which  tiave 
delighted  our  inbncy,  passing 
from  language  to  language,  and 
from  nation  to  natimi,  through 
channels  often  unknown,  are  now 
found  attached  to  all  the  recollec- 
tions, and  all  the  enjoymenli  of 
ima^nation,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
half  the  globe. 

But  the  influence  wluch  ths 
Arabians  have  exercised  over  lite. 
rature  in  Europe,  has  not  been 
limited  to  the  mere  admiration 
which  their  poetry  could  excite. 
The  rapid  stndes  they  had  made 
in  the  sciences,  gave  them  univer- 
sal  authority  in  the  whole  empire 
of  mind;  and  they  whom  the  Eu- 
ropean learned  were  accustomed 
to  regard  as  their  masters  in  ms- 
thematical  knowledge,  the  study 
of  nature,  and  the  attainments  of 
history  or  geography,  appeared  to 
tbem  equally  infallible  oracles  in 
matters  of  taste.  As  regards  Jheni 
European  literature  alone,  it  i* 
important  to  know,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  sciences  amongst  the 
Arabians,  at  the  moment  when 
our  ancestors  made  the  first  steps 
towards  emerging  from  bar- 
barism. 

All  the  trtvnches  of  history 
were  cultivated  with  a  lively  inte- 
rest by  the  Arabians.  Several  of 
them,  among  vhom>  is  About 
Feda,  prjnce  pf  Hamah,  wrote 
universal  histories  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  to  their 
own  times.  Each  state,  each  pro- 
vince, each  city,  had  its  own  chro- 
niclers, and  particular  historitna 
Several,  in  imitation  of  Plutarch, 
have  written  the  lives  of  the  great 
men  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  virtues,  their  high  deeds,  or 
their  talents.  There  was,  indeed, 
among  the  Arabians,  such  a  pssr 
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uon  for  attempting  evetr  thing, 
and  of  leaving;  no  subject  untouch- 
«d,  that  Ben  Zaid,  of  Cordova, 
and  Aboul  Monder,  of  Valencia, 
have  seriously  written  the  history 
of  celebrated  horses,  as  did  Alasu- 
eco,  that  of  the  cemelB  thnt  had 
become  illustrioua.  Historical  dio 
tionaries  were  invented  by  the 
Arabians;  and  Abdel  Malek  gave 
to  the  nationi  who  spoke  his  Ian' 
guage,  what  Moreri  hat  given  to 
tnodern  Europeans.  They  bad  dso 
geographical  dictionaries  of  the 
utmoBt  exactness,  with  critical  and 
bibliographical  dictionaries ;  all 
tho«e  inventions,  in  fine,  which 
^cUitate  labour,  which  spare  in. 
vestigatim,  and  which  afford  a  re- 
lief to  indutepce,  were  in  use 
among  them.  Numiamaiics  was 
cultivated  by  them,  and  Al-Na- 
mori  wrote  the  history  of  the 
coins  of  Arabia.  Each  an,  and 
each  science,  hud  its  history.  The 
Arabians  are  richerin  this  respect, 
than  any  other  people,  ancient  or 
modern.  Al-Asaakan  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  first  inventors  of 
the  arts;  Al-Gasel,  in  his  erudi- 
tion  of  ^radian  aniiqtdiiet,  treated 
with  profound  knowledge,  of  the 
Htudies  and  pursuits  of  his  com- 
patriots: medicine  and  philoso- 
phy bad  a  greater  number  of  his- 
torians  than  all  the  oitfer  sciences; 
all  were  congregated  in  the  histo- 
rical, dictiwiary  of  iVIohttmmad- 
Abi-AUaMah,  of  Grvnadai  J 

Philosophy  waa  Cultivated  with 
DaisioD  by  the  Arabians,  and  con- 
■tituted  the  glory  of  many  inge« 
nious  and  subtle  naen,  whose 
names  are  still  revered  ifl  Europe, 
as  AverrhocB  of  Coriaova,  the 
great  commentator  of  Aristotle, 
(fleceased  in  1198;)  Avicenna, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chy- 
raZf  A  no  less  piufound  philoso- 
pher, than  celebrated  physician, 
(deceased   in  SjO;]  Al-Gaseli   of 


Thous,  who  joined  religion  to 
philosophy,  (deceased  in  Illt;) 
Al-Karabi,  of  Farab  (deceased  in 
950,)  who  spoke  seventy  bn- 
guages,  who  wrote  upon  all  sci- 
ences, u>d  who  united  tbem  all  in 
an  Encyclopedia.  The  Arabian 
savans  did  not  confii>e  their  stu- 
dies to  the  closet;  tbey  undertook) 
for  the  advancement  of  science, 
the  most  toilsome  and  perilous 
joumies, — they  belonged  to  the 
councils  of  princes,  and  were  oftea 
overwhelmed  by  tlte  violent,  and 
almost  always  cruel  revolutims  of 
the  East.  Thus  is  their  private 
history  more  varied,  more  studded 
with  events,  and  more  romantic, 
than  those  of  the  philosophers  and 
Bsvans  of  other  nadons. 

Uf  all  the  Arabian  sciences,  it 
was  philosophy  which  overapread 
the  West  with  the  greatest  rapi- 
dity, and  which  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope; and  it  was  philosophy  also, 
of  which  the  progress  had  the  least 
of  reality  in  it  The  Arabians  more 
ingenious  than  profound,  attached 
themselves  to  siibtletiei,  and  not 
to  the  concatenation  of  ideas;  their 
object  was,  rather  to  shine  than  to 
instruct;  obscurity  gave  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  an  air  of 
profundity;  they  sought  ibr  mys- 
teries in  their  own  imagination; 
they  wrapped  science  in  clouds, 
instead  of  penetrating  into  the 
centre  of  the  nature  of  things, 
where  obscurity  is  indeed  met 
with,  owing  to  human  weakness 
and  the  magnitude  of  ihe  subject, 
but  where  it  does  not  exist  of  it- 
self. More  eulhusiasiic  than  ad- 
venturous, they  prefer  consider- 
ing man  as  the  oracle  of  all  human 
knowledge,  to  searching  for  it  in 
nature,  and  render  almost  divine 
worship  to  Aristotle.  In  their  es-' 
timation,  all  philosophy  could  be 
found  in  his  writings,  and  all  the 
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■cience  of  metipfaj^ca  expoanded 
by  the  schcdaatic  method. 

An  ezw:t  Teraian,  an  ingenious 
illuatTBtion  of  the  worka  of  the 
Stagiritci  appeared  to  them,  the 
sublimoBt  limit  which  the  geniui 
of  pfailosophen  could  reach.  To 
this  end,  they  read,  explained,  and 
compared  all  the  commentaries  of 
the  Grst  disciples  of  Aristotle;  but 
what  is  most  wonderful,  b,  that 
men,  possessing  so  much  ingenui* 
ty,  so  much  erudition,  so  man^ 
resources,  and  after  the  application 
so  many  years,  should  never  have 
been  able  cither  to  comprehend, 
or  solve  with  clearness,  the  very 
books  which  were  the  objects  of 
all  their  labours.  All  went  astray, 
and  often  grossly.  Aveirhoes,  in 
his  translations  and  commentaries, 
has  frequently  no  connexion  with 
the  text.  The  mania  of  wishing  to 
discover  mysteries  in  the  simptest 
things,  or  hidden  revelations  in 
the  clearest  phrases,  would  have 
rendered  the  Aratuan  school  of 
Aristotle  totally  unintelligible  to 
the  great  philosopher  himself, 
could  he  have  re-appeared 
amongst  them. 

Tfaey  cultivated  the  natural  sci- 
encesf  not  with  more  ardour,  but 
with  a  more,  just  view  of  the 
course  which  must  be  pursued  to 
master  them.  Abou-Ryhan-al- 
Byrouny,  who  died  in  941,  A.  D. 
travelled  forty-  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  lithology,  and  his 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  precious 
stones,  is  a  rich  collection  of  facts 
and  observationB.  Ibn,  or  Abn-al- 
Beithar  of  Malaga,  who  devoted 
himself  with  equal  zeal  to  botany, 
explored  in  the  first  place,  the 
mountains  and  plaiiis  of  Europe, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  ve- 
getablesi  he  then  traversed  with 
unconquerable  courage,  the  sands 
and  burning  deserts  of  Africa,  to 
collect  and  describe  all  the  plants 


which  could  support  the  smrchinB 
heat  of  the  sun;  heat  last  visited 
the  most  remote  countries  of  Asia. 
Id  the  three  quarters  of  the  world 
at  that  lime  known,  he  observed 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  touched 
with  his  own  hands,  every  thing 
strange  or  rare,  which  nature 
presents  in  her  three  kingdoms: 
animals,  vegetables,  fossils,  all 
underwent  his  examination;  he 
then  returned  rich  in  the  spoils  of 
the  East  and  South,  and  published 
in  succession,  three  books,  one  on 
the  virtues  of  plants,  amither  on 
those  of  stones  and  metals,  and 
the  third  on  animals,  which  con- 
tained more  true  science  than  any 
other  naturalist  had  yet  developed, 
fie  died  in  1348,  A  D.  at  Damas- 
cus, where,  after  his  return,  he 
was  made  intendant  of  the  gardens 
of  the  prince. 

There  are  others  of  the  Ara- 
bians, as  Al-Rasi,  Ali-Ben-al- 
Abbas,  and  Avicenna,  who  have 
merited  the  gratitude  of  ages  to 
come.  Chemistry,  of  which  the 
Arabians  were,  in  some  degree, 
the  inventors,  gave  them  a  much 
more  prnlbund  knowledge  of  na- 
ture, than  had  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, and  it  received  from  them 
the  most  extensive  and  useful  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  necessary  to 
life.  Above  all,  agriculture  was 
studied  with  that  perfect  know- 
ledge of  climate,  of  soil,  and  of 
the  growth  of  plants  and  animalsi 
which  can  alone  reduce  long  prac- 
tice to  science.  No  civiliEed  na- 
tion, therefore,  of  Europe,  Asia,  or 
Africa,  ancient  or  modem,  has 
possessed  a  more  wise,  just,  or 
perfect  code  of  rural  laws,  than 
that  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain;  and, 
no  country  was  ever  elevated,  by 
its  sage  institutions,  by  the  Intel- 
ligence, activity,  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  a  higher  degree 
of  agricultural    prosperity,  Hum 
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Moorish  Spain,  and  particularly, 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada. 

The  cultivation  of  the  arts  waa 
not  impaired  by  the  progress  of 
natural  science. — Un  the  con- 
trary, it  tended  to  enrich  them. 
A  great  number  of  those  inven- 
tions  which  now  render  life  easy, 
those  too,  without  which,  litera- 
ture could  never  have  flourished, 
are  due  to  the  Arabians.  Thus, 
paper,  so  necessary  at  this  day  to 
the  improTcOient  of  the  mind, 
paper,  the  privation  of  which, 
plunged  Europe,  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  century,  into  aach  an 
abyss  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
is  an  Arabian  invention.  In  the 
earliest  antiquity,  it  was.  it  is 
true,  made  in  China,  from  the 
threads  of  ailki  but,  about  (he 
year  3G,  of  the  Hegira,  (A.  D. 
649,)  this  art  was  brought  to 
Samarcande,  and  when  that  flou- 
rishing city  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  year  85,  of  the 
Hegira,  an  Arabian,  named  Joseph 
Amrou,  carried  the  process  by 
wluch  paper  is  made,  to  Mecca, 
his  native  place;  he  made  use  of 
cotton,  and  the  first  paper,  resem- 
bling very  nearly  that  which  we 
now  use,  was  fabricated  there,  in 
the  year  88,  of  the  Hegira,  (A.  D. 
706.)  Hence  this  art  spread  itself 
rapidly  enough  throughout  all  the 
States  of  the  Arabians,  and  parti- 
cularLy  in  Spain,  where  the  city 
ofSativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, now  San  Philippo,  was  re- 
nowned during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, for  its  excellent  paper-mills. 
It  appears,  that,  at  this  period,  the 
Spaniards  had,  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  substituted  flax,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  Spain,  for 
coLton,  which  is  more  rare  and 
dearer.  It  was  only  about  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  that,  by 
the  care  of  Alphonso  X.  king  of 
Castile,  paper-mills    were   esta- 


blished in  the  Christian  States  bC 
Spain,  whence  they  passed,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  to  Treviao 
and  E^dua. 

Gunpowder,  the  invention  o£ 
which  has  been  attributed  to  a 
German  chemist,  was  known  to 
the  Aratuansj  at  least,  one  century 
before  we  find  any  mention  of  it 
in  the  European  historians.  W& 
see  it  frequently  employed  in  the 
wars  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,  in  thft 
thirteenth  century,  and  some  mo- 
numents would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  was  known  in  the  eleventh. 
The  mariners'  compass,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  has  been  ascrUied 
alternately  to  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  already  known  to  the  Ara- 
bians in  the  eleventh.  The  geo- 
grapher of  Nubia,  who  wrote  ia 
the  twelfth,  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
universally  used.  The  numbers, 
which  wc  call  Arabian,  but,  whicti 
ought,  perhaps,  with  more  justice, 
to  be  called  Indian,  have,  at  lea^ 
been  Lncontcst^ly,  communicated 
to  us  by  the  Arabians.  Without 
these,  none  of  the  sciences  of  cal- 
culation could  have  been  pushed 
to  the  height  they  have  attained  in 
our  days,  and  to  which,  the  great 
mathematicians  and  astronomers 
of  Ari^iia,  liad  very  nearly  ap- 
proached. , 

The  number  of  Arabian  inven- 
tions which  we  enjoy,  without 
knowing  it,  is  immense.  They 
were  introduced  into  Europe, 
from  several  quarters  at  once, 
slowly,  and  without  causing  sensa- 
tion, because,  he  who  imported 
them,  did  not  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  glory  of  being  their  inven- 
tor, andmet,  in  every  country,  peo- 
ple who,  like  himself,  had  seeit 
them  practised  in  the  East.  It  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  all  the 
pretended  ^coveries  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  to  be  noticed  as  in  untver- 
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ud  pncticc)  wheaerer  hiitoiy 
nukei  the  first  mention  of  them. 
Keitber  (nunpowder,  the  compau, 
figure«)Or  paper,  are  mendoDed 
any  where  u  discoveries,  and  yet, 
tbef  w«re  destined  to  change  the 
BBtuKof  war,  of  navigation,  of  the 
flclences,  and  of  education.  What 
doubt  can  there  then  be,  that  the 
inventor,  if  he  existed,  vrould  have 
boasted  of  an  invention  so  import- 
antf  and,  if  he  has  not  done  so, 
ought  ws  not  to  conclude,  that  all 
these  improvements  have  been 
sloW7  ii)trv>duced,  from  a  country 
where  they  were  already  nniver- 
aally  known,  by  obscure  people, 
and  not  by  men  of  genius? 

Such  was  the  lustre  with  which 
literature  and  the  sciences  beamed 
forth,  from  the  cinth  to  the -four- 
teenth century  of  our  era,  in  the 
vast  countries  which  were  subject- 
ed to  IslamiBm.  The  moat  melan- 
choly reflections  are  associated 
with  this  long  enumeration  of 
namea  unknown  to  us,  and  which 
were,  nevertheless,  illustrious;— 
•f  works,  dormant  in  manuscript, 
in  some  dusty  libraries,  and  which 

Jet,  ibr  a  time,  had  a  powerful  in- 
uence  on  the  culture  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  What  remains  then  of 
go  much  glory?  Five  or  six  per- 
sons only,  hare  it  in  their  power 
to  viait  the  treasures  of  Arabian 
manuscripts  enclosed  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Escurial;  and  some 
few  hundreds  more,  scattered  oyer 
all  Europe,  have  quali6ed  them- 
selves  by^  persevering  industry,  to 
explore  the  mines  of  the  Easts- 
even  these  persons,  can  only  ob- 
tain, with  the  utmost  difficulty, 
some  rare  and  obscure  manu- 
scripts, and  cannot  ascend  high 
enough,  to  ferm  a  judgment  on 
thewboleof  a  literature,  of  which 
they  never  attain  but  a  part. 
Meanwhile,   the    vast   regions 


where  Mahometanism  reigned,  and 
still  reigns,  are  now  dead  to  alt  the 
sciences.  The  rich  plains  ofFea 
and  Morocco,  illustrious  five  cen- 
turies ago,  by  so  many  acad«niei, 
so  many  universities,  and  so  many 
libraries,  are  now  nothing  but  de- 
serts of  burning  sand,  for  which 
tyrants  contend  with  tigers.  All 
the  gay  and  fertile  Bhores  of  Mau- 
ritania, where  commerce,  the  am, 
and  agriculture,  had  fiourisbcd  in 
the  highest  prosperity,  are  now 
the  retreats  of  pirates,  who  spreail 
terror  over  the  seas,  and  who  re- 
lax  from  their  toils  in  vile  de- 
baucheries, till  the  plague,  which 
returns  annually,  comes  to  msrk 
out  its  victims,  and  avenge  out- 
raged humanity.  Egypt,  is  nearly 
loat  in  the  sands  which  it  once 
fertilized;  Syria,  Palestine,  are 
deitolated  by  wandering  Bedouins, 
less  formidable  however,  than  th» 
Paahawho  oppresses  them.  Bag- 
dad, formerly  the  abode  of  luxury, 
of  power,  and  of  knowledge,  it 
ruined;  the  once  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  Cu&i  and  Baasorai  are 
shut;  those  of  Samarcandei  and  of 
Balch,  are  also  destroyed.  Id 
tbia  immense  extent  of  country, 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  our 
£ur«^,  nothing  is  found  hut  ig- 
norance, slaveiy,  terror,  and  death. 
Few  of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to 
read  any  of  the  writings  of  their 
illustrious  anceaiors;  few  could 
comprehend  them;  none  can  pro* 
cure  them.  The  immense  literary 
riches  of  the  Arabians,  of  which 
we  have  only  taken  a  glimpae,  no 
longer  exist  in  the  countriei 
which  the  Arabs  and  MussnlmES 
rule.  It  is  no  longer  there  that  tre 
must  seek  either  the  renown  of 
their  great  men  or  their  wtitioe^ 
What  has  been  saved  of  these,  is 
mtirely  in  the  hands  of  their  eoe- 
miei,  in  the  conreitfs  of  monk^i 
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And  In  tho  libraries  of  the  kings 
of  Europe.  And  yet,  these  exien- 
aive  countries  have  not  beAi  con-' 
qaered;  it  is  not  the  stranger  who 
bas  despoiled  them  of  (htit  riches, 
vasted  their  popiriation,  deatttiycd 
their  laws,  their  customs,  and 
their  national  spirit.  The  poison 
was  witbin  the  mi  it  developed 
itself,  snd  has  annihilated  all. 

Who  knows,  if,  some  centuries 
hence,  this  same  Europe,  to  which 
the  rei(^  of  literature  and  sciences 
is  now  transported,  which  shines 
with  so  great  lustre,  which  judges 
so  well  of  times  past,  whi<^  com- 
pares so  well  the  successive  in- 
fluence of  ancient  lk«ratur«  and 
morals,  may  not  be  deserted,  and 
wild  as  the  hills  of  Mauritania,  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  and  the  valleys  of 
Anatolia!  Who  knows^  whether 
ia  a  oeuBtry  entirely  new,  per- 


haps, in  the  highlands  whence 
flow  the  Oronoko  and  the  Amazon; 
pH'bapt,  in  the  noW  iiripenetrable 
inclosure  of  the  mountains  of 
Nefr  Holland,  there  may  not  be 
formed  nations  with  otlirer  morals, 
other  languages,  other  thoughtsi 
t]Btiofts,wbeshan  again  regfcnerste 
the  human  race;  who  shall,  like 
ounelVess  study  the  timea  past^ 
andf  who,  seeing  with  astoliisb- 
ment  that  we  have  existed,  and 
that  we  have  known  what  thcj 
shall  know,  that  we  have  believed 
like  them,  in  durability  and  glory, 
shall  compaasiohate  our  impotent 
efforts,  and  shdl  reoat  the  name^s 
of  the  Newton »,  the  Kacinfes,  tb« 
TassoB,  as  examples  of  the  vain 
struggles  of  man,  to  attain  an  im* 
monidtty  of  renown  whieh  iMe  de- 
nim Mm. 
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FRAGMENTS   ON  ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 
From  the  Fnneh  of  Suvosbi'i  litentun  aC  the  South. 
Tranilated  by  John  S.  I^mitbi  Esq.  of  Baltimore. 


John  Boccaccio,  born  in  PAtii  in 
1313,  was  thi:  natural  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Florence  ar  ratbtir  of 
Certaldo,  a  small  fortress  of  the 
Val  d'Elu  in  allegiance  to  Flo- 
rence. His  father  desUned  him  to 
commerce,  but  previously  gave 
him  a  litererr  education.  At  the 
ageof  seven  jrearsBoc^^accio  show- 
ed his  taste  for  literature,  and  be- 
gan writing  verses  whilst  he  mani- 
Ksted  an  extreme  repugnance  to 
busihesfr— He  was  in  like  manner 
opposed  to  an  apprenticeBhip  to 
commerce  and  to  the  studf  of  the 
canon  law  which  his  lather  wished 
him  to  undertake.  However,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  latter  he  made  several 
voyages,  but  returned  having  ac- 
quired more  extensive  knowledge 
and  a  strong  passion  for  study, 
instead  of  the  inclination  for  trade 
with  which  it  was  wished  to  in- 
spire him.  Me  at  last  obtained  per- 
mission to  devote  himself  wholly 
to  a  literary  career;  he  established 
himself  at  Naples  where  king  Ro- 
bert extended  a  powerful  protec- 
tion to  letters;  he  engaged  in  all 
the  sciences  which  were  then 
taught;  he  Icamt  also  the  first  ru- 
diments of  the  Greek  which  was 
then  spoken  in  Calabria,  but  which 
the  learned  scarcely  studied  at  all. 
He  was  present  in  1341,  at  the 
glorious  examination  of  Petrarch 
which  preceded  his  coronation  at 
Rome;  and  from  that  time  he  was 
connected  with  this  great  poet  by 
a  friendship  which  lasted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives. 

At  the  same  epoch,  Boccaccio, 
who  was  of  a  very  elegant  6gure, 
^  a  lively  and  agreeable  wii,  and 
passionately  devoted  to  pleaaure, 


attached  himself  to  a  natural 
daughter  of  king  Robert,  called 
Maria,  who  had  been  for  seven  ' 
or  eight  years  married  to  a  Nea- 
politan nobleman  and  whom  he 
has  celebrated  in  his  writings 
under  the  name  of  Fiammetta.  In 
his  love  for  her,  we  must  not  look 
for  the  purity  or  delicacy  of  that 
of  Petrarch  tor  Laura.  The  prin- 
cess Maria  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  most  corrupt  court  of  Italy; 
she  had  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  it 
is  to  her  depraved  taste  that  we 
must  attribute  all  that  is  most 
blameable  in.  the  Detamerrm,  a 
work  composed  by  her  orders,  and 
for  her  amusemen*  On  his  side, 
Boccaccio  loved  her  more  perhaps 
from  vanity,  than  from  true  feel- 
ing; and,  although  she  was  as 
eminent  in  beauty,  grace,  and  wit, 
as  in  rank,  we  do  not  observe  that 
she  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  his  life.  The  conduct,  no  less 
than  the  writings  of  Boccaccio, 
show  a  heart  not  deeply  touched, 
and  an  attachment  not  very  pro- 
found. Boccaccio  leit  Naples  in 
1343,  to  proceed  to  Florence;  he 
returned  to  the  former,  in  1344, 
and  went  back  again  to  the  latter, 
for  the  last  time,  in  1 350.  He 
then  fixed  himself  in  his  own 
country,  where  bis  reputation  had 
already  assigned  him  a  distin- 
guished rank.  From  this  time, 
his  life  was  spent  between  pub- 
lic employments,  particularly  Uie 
embassies  with  which  he  was 
charged,  the  duties  of  friendship 
towanls  Petrarch,  for  whom  be  bad 
always  the  tenderest  attachment, 
and  the  constant,  inde&tigable  la- 
bours to  which  he  devoted  bim- 
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self,  for  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture; the  search  after  manuacripts, 
the  elucidation  of  antiquities,  the 
introduction  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage into  Italy,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  voluminous  works.  He 
took  the  ecclesiastical  habit  in 
I361j  and  died  at  Cenaldo,  in 
the  house  of  his  ancestors,  the 
31st  December,  1375,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two. 

The  Decameron,  the  work  to 
which,  at  this  day,  Boccaccio  owes 
his  highest  celebrity,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  a  hundred  novels,  which  he 
has  arranged  in  an  ingenious  man- 
ner, by  suppoung,  that  during  the 
terrible  plague  in  1348,  a  society 
of  young,  modest,  and  enlightened 
women,  and  intelligent  men,  had 
retired  to  a  charming  country  re- 
sidence, to  avoid  the  plague,  where 
they  imposed  on  themselves  an 
obUgation  to  relate  for  ten  days  to- 
gether, each  one  atalea-day.  The 
society  consisted  of  ten  persons; 
and  the  number  of  novels  is,  of 
course,  a  hundred.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  delicious  country 
around  Florence,  where  these  joy- 
ous hermits  established  them- 
selves, that  of  their  walks,  their 
banquets,  their  repasts,  has  given 
Boccaccio  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing  all  the  opulence  of  a  style, 
the  most  cofdous,  flexible,  and 
{^ceful.  The  novels,  which  are 
varied  with  infinite  art,  both  as  to 
subject  and  manner,  from  the 
most  touching  and  tender,  to  the 
most  playful  and,  unfortunately, 
bJso,  to  the  most  licentious,  exhi- 
bit his  talent  for  recounting  in 
every  form  and  tone:  In  fine,  the 
description  of  the  plague  of  Flo* 
rence,  which  serves  as  the  intro- 
duction, has  been  ranked  with  the 
finest  historic  paintings  which  any 
age  has  left  us.  The  perfect  truth 
of  tbe  description,  the  choice  of 
those  circumstances  which  make 


the  deepest  impression,  and  which, 
bringing  into  view  the  moat  hor- 
rible objects,  without  exciting  dis- 
gustr-^lhe  emotion  of  the  writer, 
which  is  always  visible,  but  never 
obtruded  on  you,  give  this  piece 
the  character  of  genuine  historical 
eloquence,  like  that,  which-  in 
Thucydides,  animates  the  picture 
of  the  plague  of  Athens,  Boccac- 
cio had  this  model  before  him, 
but  he  had  still  nearer,  the  events 
themselves,  of  which  he  bad  been 
«  witness,  and  it  is  the  faithfiil 
portraiture  of  what  he  had  seen, 
and  not  the  classic  Imitation, 
which  has  most  advantageously 
displayed  his  powers. 

As  to  the  tales  themselves,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  them  by 
means  of  extracts,  and  still  more 
difficult,  in  a  translation,  to  ren- 
der perceptible  a  merit  which  be- 
longs especially  to  the  language. 
That  which  constitutes  the  glory 
of  Boccaccio,  is,  tbe  perfect  purity 
of  diction,  the  elegance,  the  grace) 
and  above  all,  the  naivete,  which 
is  the  bluest  merit  of  narration, 
and  the  peculiar  charm  of  ths 
Italian  language.  Unfortunately, 
Boccaccio  did  not  adhere  to  the 
same  purity  in  the  ideas  and 
images,  which  he  employed  in  the 
language.  The  fonn  of  his  work 
was  light  and  sportive;  it  contain- 
ed a  number  of  love  tales:  it  deals 
out  unmerciful  ridicule  on  duped 
husbands,  on  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ipg  monks,  and  on  things  which 
he  himself  considered  neverthe- 
less, as  sacred,  as  for  example, 
morality  and  religion,  <  by  which 
be  has  acquired  a  reputation  in 
no  way  accordant  wi[b  his  own 
life.  The  Decameron  however, 
published  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  (in  1353,  or 
I3s3,)  when  Boccaccio  was,  at 
least,  thiriy-niue  years  of  age,  cir- 
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CMlMad  frc^r  Ummghout   lulp) 

W^}  from  tb«  period  of  ibe  inTCDi- 
tion  <^  the  iLTt  qf  priatingi  until 
Uw  coQScil  of  Treat,  vhich  pro- 
acribcd  it,  in  tbe  noddle  of  the 
^tcenth  ccRlury.  At  the  loticitd- 
tioD  of  tbe  gnwddiike  of  Tuscapfi 
«nd  after  two  singul»  aegotia- 
ticHM  between  tUa  ■oToreign  and 
^  pppe*  Piu»  V.  and  Sixtus  V. 
tbe  OeMmcnni  corrected  and 
nviaed,  wu  printed  in  1573,  and 

issa. 


The  fifteenth  ccnturj,  ae  poor 
in  Italian  literature,  was  uiU  a 
highly  lUerarj  age;  it  waa  in  thia 
norci  perhaps,  than  in  anj  other, 
that  the  ardour  for  ttudjr  was  the 
tnoat  general;  when  it  wu  the 
tnoat  powerfully  seconded  by 
princea  and  people;  when  it  pro- 
cured fpr  tbose  who  devoted  iham- 
aelvei  to  iti  the  most  celebrity;— 
«Dd  when  the  nueuments  of  an- 
cient languB^ea,  multiplied  by  the 
ut  of  prioUDg  then  diacorered, 
bad  the  atrongeat  and  nuiat  dura- 
ble InflDence  nn  the  whole  huiuBD 
race.  Al)  goTereigna,  at  this  biil- 
Uant  epoch,  gloried  in  the  preteo- 
fi<Vi  which  they  accorded  ta  liters- 
ture,  often  in  the  claaaic  edncationa 
which  they  had  thcm*elves  receiv- 
ed, and  in  their  profound  know- 
ledge of  thp  Qrcek  uul  Liatia  lan- 
guagee  The  pQpea,  who,  ui  pre- 
ceding tiiBca,  bad  directed  all  the 
Qflwer  of  aupeittition  agiunat 
kamingi  ««re,  on  tbe  contrary,  ie 
the  fifteenth  centur^i  the  friend*, 
the  waloua  patron*,  and  nagnifir 
Kent  Fcmuneratora  of  men  of 
letters.  Two  of  them  were,  them- 
felvea,  literati  of  high  distinction. 
Thotnaa  de  Sarsttne,  afterwards 
{Nicholas  V.  (1447,  to  14jS.)  and 
^eaa  SyWius,  since,  Piua  II. 
(1498,  to  1464,)  who,  after  gaining 
g^at  names  in  the  liierarjr  world 
for  their  immense  erudition^  were 


raiaed,  in  oonaeqvence  of  this  taj 
merit,  to  the  choir  of  St.  Peter' 
The  dukes  of  MiUn,  the  men 
whom  political  history  repnneDtt 
aa  tbe  peruirbatora  and  tyianta  of 
Lombardy,  Philip-Maria,  the  li«t 
of  tbe  Viscooti,  and  Francis 
Sforaa,  tbe  founder  of  a  warlike 
monarchy,  were,  in  their  capiulsi 
surrounded  with  the  moat  disufi- 
guisbed  saTans,  to  whom  ihay 
gare  the  moat  generous  recQia< 
panses,  and  confideDtial  employ- 
menu.  The  diacovery  oi  a  danip 
manuscript,  waa  to  them,  as  it  was 
to  their  subjecta,  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing;  and  they  wen  as  dcep^ 
interested  in  queatioos  of  spti- 
quiiy,  and  tbe  quarrels  of  pfailalo- 
giats,  as  they  were  in  affairs  of 
state. 

Two  leas  powerful  aoTcreign 
families,  tbe  marqius  of  Gonzaga 
et  Mantua,  and  the  marquis  of 
£sle  at  Fercara,  eadeavoured  to 
supply  the  want  of  power,  by  the 
active,  aeal  and  constant  prtaec- 
tien  which  they  allntted  ta  liieta- 
lure;  they  sought  oftw  and  innt- 
ed  the  leamed  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  the  other;  they  disputed 
the  pesseaaion  of  them  by  the 
o8er  of  the  richest  recompenses, 
and  the  most  flattering  dtatiac' 
tions;  they  entrusted  Ihem  exclu- 
sively with  the  education  of  their 
ehiidrcn,  and  we  might  pertwps, 
seek  in  vain  for  men,  in  our  most 
leamed  academies,  who  wrote 
Greek  verse  with  as  muck  puniy 
and  elegaoce,  aa  sevcrsl  of  the 
princea  of  Uuiiua  and  Fenaca. 

At  FJorence,  a  rich  merchanl^ 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  ahook  the 
coDBiitttiion  of  the  alate,  and 
whose  children  were  aora  m  esF 
t^lisb  in  tb^p  cotmtry,  tbe  power 
of  an  individual,. in  heu  of  that  of 
the  people;. in  the  midst  of  tba 
vest  pFojccta  of  his  acabitioB  and 
policy,  master  of  all  the  mantiaiy 
credit  of  Europe,  and  the  equal  w 
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kings  with  wbom  h«  negoiiBted, 
gRVOt  in  his  own  huuie,  an  asy litm 
to  all  the  learned,  and  to  every 
artist;  conmted  hii  gardens  into 
an  academy,  and  produced  a  revo- 
iDtion  in  philosophy,  by  nibstilut- 
iog  the  authority  of  Plato  for  that 
of  Avistotle.  At  the  ume  time, 
hi*  counting;  houBcs,  ipFead  over 
the  nhalt»  of  Europe  and  the 
Muunlman  States,  wer«  t^nse- 
crated  as  well  to  lelterc  as  to  com- 
mercei  his  clci^a  collected  manu- 
acr^ttSi  and  sold  ^ices:  ttw  vessels 
which  came  to  himi  from  ConBtan* 
tinople,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and 
filled  the  pons  of  Italy,  were  load- 
ed with  rich  harvests  of  Greek, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldean  manuscripts. 
Cosmo  de  Medici  opened  pub' 
lie  libraries  at  the  same  time  at 
Veiuce  and  Florence.  In  the 
south  of  Itaty,  an  Arragonese 
king,  Alphonso  V.  rivalled  the 
kings  of  the  North,  and  the 
princes  of  Italian  eitraction,  in 
to  love  of  the  sciences.  His  sc- 
crstaries,  his  friends  and  counsel- 
lors, were  men  whose  names  will 
ever  remain  Utustrious  in  the  re- 
puUic  of  letters,  and  his  reip;n  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  lito- 
raiy  history  of  all  Italy. 

Alter  the  year  U70,  the  aca- 
demies of  literature  and  same 
poets  of  Rome,  undertook,  for  the 
more  complete  revivid  of  the  an- 
cients, to  represent  in  the  original 
some  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus; 
this  example  was  soon  followed. 
The  taste  for  the  theatre  was  re- 
newed with  a  vivacity  proportion- 
ed to  the  view  token  of  it,  as  an 
eesenml  part  of  classic  antiquity; 
they  had  not  yet  thought  of  anp- 
pornngitby  the  contributions  of 
the  speciaiars}  and  it  wai,  as  at 
Some  and  in  Gresce,  a  part  of  the 
puhiic,  often  of  religions  festivals. 
The  sovereigns,  who,  at  this 
epoch,  made  it  their  gltny-  to  pro- 
tect Uwrature  and  arts,  stnggled 


to  eclipse  each  other,  in  erecting 
on  solemn  occaiionB,  theatres,  to 
be  used  but  for  one  reprosentatioR; 
men  of  letters,  and  the  grendeet 
of  the  court,  contended  for  tbe 
characters  of  the  piece  to  he  play- 
ed, which  was  sometimes  translat- 
ed from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and 
sometimes  composed  by  a  modem 
poet  in  Imitation  of  the  ancient 
masters.  Italy  was  elated,  when  it 
could  boast  of  two  theatrical  re> 
presentations  in  the  same  year, 
one  at  Ferrara  or  Milan,  the  other 
at  Rome  or  Naples.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  eagerly  repaired 
to  these  plscoB  with  their  courts. 
The  mligntficence  of  the  repro- 
aentfttion,  the  enormous  expense 
which  it  occasioned,  and  gratitude 
fora  gratuitous  pleasure, prevented 
the  public  from  being  severe  in  its 
criticisms.  The  chronicles  of  each 
city,  in  recording  these  represen- 
tations, speak  only  of  the  uni- 
versal applause  which  tbey  ex- 
cited. 


The  first  merit  of  Tasao  is,  his 
having  chosen  the  Gnest  subject 
possible,  to  inflame  the  genius  of 
a  modem  poet.  There  exists  in 
history  but  one  solitary  example 
of  a  great  struggle  between  the 
nations  who  were  to  carry  the  hu> 
man  species  to  the  highest  point 
of  civilization,  and  those  whq 
were  to  reduce  it  to  the  most  de- 
gmtting  servitude.  This  example 
is  furnished  by  the  crusades.  At 
the  moment  when  the  Latins  em- 
barked in  them,  the  Arabs  were 
still  greatly  superior  in  literature, 
in  the  arts,  and  even  in  virtue,  to 
the  crusaders  who  came  to  attack 
thent;  but  they  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  their  glory;  the  vices 
of  their  religion  and  government, 
with  the  bBrbarisnl  of  the  Turks, 
vrere  ra^ly  propetltng  them  to 
their  present  wretched  condhtoa. 
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The  cruudersi  bcmever,  in  spite 
of  their  ferochfi  ignorancei  and 
BiiperatiticHi,  bad  in  them  the 
genn  of  great  things.  The  infln- 
onctt  of  thought  and  sentiment 
.mn  soon  to  deveiepe  this  disposi- 
tion, which  manifeBted  itself  first 
among  the  Latins  in  the  eleventh 
contury,  and  which  has  render^ 
Europe  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

If  the  crusaders  had  been  con- 
querors in  the  bloody  contest  with 
the  Orientals,  Aua  would  have  re- 
ceived our  laws,  morale,  and  'ha- 
bitBr-*she  would  have  been  at  this 
moment,  populous,  flourishing,  ia- 
habited  1^  a  happy  and  free  peo< 
.pie.  The  arts,  of  which  she  is  the 
proper  soil,  would  have  reached 
that  high  degree  of  perfection,  in 
which  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  and  in  which  they  have 
been  found  in  brilliant  Seleucia,  in 
happy  Antioch.  Millions  of  culti- 
vators would  have  been  still  fer- 
tilizing the  banks  of  the  Jordan; 
and  the  lofty  walls  of  Jerusalem 
would  not  have  stood  insulated,  in 
the  midst  of  the  sands  of  the  de- 
sert and  of  barren  rocks.  The 
fruitful  plains  of  Syria,  the  deli- 
cious valleys  of  Ljbaaus,  would 
have  been  at  once,  the  abode  of 
peace  anil  felicity,  and  the  tbeaire 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements. 
The  proud  and  ^ject  Turk,  the 
.ferocious  Druse,  or  the  savage 
Bedouin,  would  not  have  oppress- 
ed the  wretched  descendants  of 
the  most  ancient  people  of  the 
earih,  But,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Mussulmen  had  succeeded  in 
their  projects  of  conquest,  if  the 
invasion  of  Europe,  commenced 
at  the  same  moment  from  the  Le- 
vant, the  East  and  the  South,  had 
been  accomplished,  the  human 
mind  would  have  been  crushed  by 
the  band  of  despoiismi — none  of 
the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
European,  would  have  been  un- 


folded; be  woald  have  been  cow- 
ardly, ignorant,  and  perBthous; 
like  the  Greek,  the  Syrian,  and 
the  Fellah  of  Egypt;  and,  his 
country,  little  &ivoured  by  nature, 
would  have  been  hidden  under 
gloomy  forests,  or  inundated  by 
marshy  rivers,  like  the  remote 
parts  of  Romania.  The  contest 
terminated  without  victory  for 
either  power;  the  MuasulmeD 
and  the  Franks  are  still  before  us, 
to  furnish  examples  ta  each  other, 
and  that  the  latter  may  know, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  centuries, 
the  immense  obligation  they  owe 
to  the  valour  of  their  lorebthen. 


The  birth  of  the  opera,  is,  per- 
haps the  only  literary  event  of 
It^y,  which  has  secured  any  glory 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
lustre  of  the  art  of  painting,  and 
that  of  literature,  expired  toge- 
ther. Michael  Angelo  was  the  co- 
temporary  of  Ariosti^  his  pupils 
and  successora  flourished  with 
Tasso;  but  genius  censed  at  the 
same  moment  to  express  itself  in 
verse  and  by  the  pencil.  The 
grand  improvement  of  music  was 
posterior  to  that  of  the  other  fine 
arts;  and  it  seems,  as  if  the  natu- 
ral hardihood  of  genius  had  re- 
treated to  this  asylum,  in  which  it 
was  secure  from  danger;  and,  as 
if  those  who  felt  within  them  a 
creative  power,  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  that  harmony  which 
gives  elasticity  to  the  soul,  and  in 
which  they  do  not  encounter  the 
various  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  other  arts.  The  Itali- 
ans were  no  less  admirably  orga- 
nized for  music,  than  for  poetry 
and  painting;  an  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  sense  made,  and  still 
makes  them,  distinguish  without 
study  or  preparation,  the  beautiful 
and  the  chaste  in.  the  arts.  The 
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most  skilful  coTApoaers  ■ubniit 
«ith  diffidence,  the  music  df  their 
new  operas  to  the  judgment  of  the 
lazzarani  of  Naples;  and  the  si- 
multaneous movement  of  tltose 
pointed  caps,  with  which  ihe  pit 
of  St.  Charles  is  filled,  indicates, 
atthe  first  trial,  whether  the  new 
muBtc  will  succeed  or  fail.  A  fine 
voice,  united  to  a  good  manner  of 
unj^ng,  is  the  only  thing  which 
now  rouses  the  Italians  from  their 
apathf.  I  have  seen  their  bouses 
surrounded  by  the  people  of  the 
streets,  endeavouring  to  catch  the 
notes  of  a.  concert  of  amateurs,  in 
which  a  female  of  talents  was  sing- 
ing. The  progress  of  music  hap- 
pening at  a  time  when  poetry  was 
on  the  dectine,  the  former  made 
use  of  the  latter  as  mere  oma- 
inw)t,  it  subdued  it,  made  it  sub- 
mit to  its  convenience;  and  its  ad- 
vancement was  in  proportion,  as 
well  to  the  importance  it  had  ac- 
quired, fts  to  the  aid  which  it  re- 
ceived from  the  other  arts. 


The  creation  of  the  theatre  of 
A I  fieri,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
strikes  us  with  astonishment.  Un- 
til hb  time,  the  Italians  were  infe- 
rior in  the  dramatic  art  to  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Alfieri  has 
placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
Frtnch  tragic  writers,  and  above 
all  others.  He  has  united  together 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
French,  Grecian,  and  Knglish 
theatres;  from  the  first  he  has 
taken  its  studied  beauty,  its  unity, 
its  purity  of  design,  and  its  proba- 
biliiy, — from  the  second,  its  sub- 
limity of  incident  and  character, 
—from  the  last,  its  profoundness 
of  thought  and  feeling.  He  has 
extricated  tragedy  from  the  sa- 
loons of  the  palace,  to  which  it 
was  too  much  confined  by  Ehe 
habits  oixUt  coun  of  Louis  XIV. 


and  has  transported  it  to  the  pub- 
lic square,  into  the  councils  of 
state;  he  has  attached  to  the  most 
sublime  of  poetical  ptoductionSf 
the  most  weighty  public  interests; 
he  has  destroyed  those  conven- 
tional forms,  which  substituted  a 
ridiculous  afiectation,  to  the  grai^ 
deur  of  nature,— the  gallantry  in- 
herited from  the  ancient  French 
romances,  which  exhibited  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Itome  in 
fantastical  masquerade r— that  melt- 
ing softnesi — that  pastoral  lan- 
guor, which,  since  the  time  of 
Guarini,  produced  the  great  men 
on  the  Italian  stage  with  effemi- 
nate manners  and  sentimentsr— 
he  has  also  destroyed  that  chival- 
ric  boasting, — that  rhodomontade> 
which  in  the  Spanish  theatre  made 
life  consist  in  the  observance  of 
punctilios  of  honour,  and  disgtiis- 
ed  great  men  in  the  strut  of  hra- 
voes,  ever  ready  to  murder  each 
other.  Romantic  gallantry,  pasto- 
ral softness,  and  chivalric  suscep- 
tilulity,  seemed  to  him,  masks  put 
on  nature,  under  which  true  senti- 
ment and  passion  were  concealed 
from  view.  He  tore  them  away, 
to  produce  man  on  the  stage  in  tut 
real  greatness,  and  intent  on  hU 
true  interests.  Ifi  in  this  new 
mode  of  conceiving  tragedy  he 
has  sometimes  gone  astray,  if  he 
has  abandoned  himself  to  acertain. 
headlong  violence  peculiar  to  his 
character,  he  has  still  done  quite 
enough  to  merit  our  admiration; 
and  the  poets,  his  successors,  who 
have  profited  by  all  that  was  great 
in  his  manner,  without  falling  into 
the  errors  peculiar  to  his  genius, 
have  shown  us  the  progress  which 
he  alone  caused  the  Italian  stage 
to  make,  apd  the  great  obliga- 
tions which  the  dramatic  art  owes 

The  publication  of  the  four  first 
tragedies  of  Alfieri  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  literary  event   tliat 
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oecanW  dnrfai^  tin  «ighteemh 
CBDtBTf.  Until  (hen,  tbe  nation, 
amttat  with  iu  tani^iisliing  imve 
iMfigUH  and  effbminato  dramas, 
COOaMetWl  ihe  Itw*  of  tbe  theatre 
M  •DficieiK)^  elncidaicd,  attd  its 
tnoBduiei  m  fixed  where  her 
tragic  vtitar*  bad  stopped  Bh«rt: 
tb»  cmui  which  all  these  repr»- 
scntatMns,  «i)l  seen,  boi  no  longer 
tewnod  to,  caused,  the  Italiam 
aiciibad  to  the  want  of  talent  in 
xitm  poet,  TathcY  than  to  tbe  false 
idea  wfaicb  they  had  fbnned  of 
tragBdy.  The  appearance  of  four 
master-pieces  of  a  character  so 
novel,  BO  grandr  and  so  austere, 
intiMdiatelf  broaght  every  mind 
back  to-  tko  stady  of  the  essence 
itacrtf  of  the  an.  Affieri  undertook 
the  task  of  breaking  the  shameful 
yoke  muter  which  thought  wh 
baiDblad  in  baty.  All  those,  whose 
clavated  sonls  were  shocked  at  the 
bDtniliaiMin  of  tAeir  country,  felt 
tbenselves  tuiited  to  hint  by  a 
noble  sympathy,  and  the  taste  for 
higher  trwedy  wu  identified  with 
the  lore  or  glory  and  of  liberty. 
Tbe  theatre,  which  had  lo  kn^ 
been  a  school  of  amorous  intrigue, 
of  laagnor,  of  efficmhiacy,  and  ab- 
ject iRilitaent,  was.  now,  on  the 
oontrary,  considered  by  the  most 
'virtuous  Italians,  the  onl^  one 
wfacrc  ibeir  compatriots  could  re> 
s&tue  tbe  warmtb  of  feeling,  (he 
true  sentiment  of  honour,  and  tbe 
osltnre  of  public  virtues.  Critics 
(bred  henceforth  direct,  with  a 
noble  pride,  their  anention  to  the 
theatres'  of  other  nations,  whose 
superiority  had  so  long  humiliated 
thetn.  Divided  in  opinion  abotrt 
the  laiws  and  the  essence  of  the 
dnrnia,  all  were  seen  to  unite  in 
applauding  the  elevaooii,  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  energy  <^  the  santi- 
menta  of  Alfieri;  and  opinions^ 
which  had  until  then,  been  most 
carefully  exiled  from  Italy,  now 
burst   bnh  like  a,  public    voice 


iMg  stifled.  Even  ill  t^  nor* 
confines  range  of  criticiam,  w» 
might  be  astonished  at  the  pro- 
bundncsa  and  variety  of  know- 
ledge manifested  at  this  epoch,  by 
men,  whose  talents  were  hitbeno 
unknown,  and  whoee  influence  ca 
tbe  national  mind  would  have  been 
null,  if  a  great  genius  bad  not 
opened  the  road  to  them.  Thus, 
we  find  in  a  letter  of  Renier  ti 
Calsabigi  to  count  Alfieri,  a  know 
ledge  of  the  ancient,  the  French, 
attd  the  English  theatres,  with 
their  pecutiar  faults,  which  no 
one  would  have  expected  frwu  a 
Neapolitaot 


We  bare  ettdeavonredr  bf 
means  of  eitracts  and  fr^ments 
of  translatiom,  to  make  known  tbe 
poets,  wlio,  daring  five  centuries, 
have  rendered  tbe  Italian  language 
ilhistriotis,  or  rather,  to  awatoi 
curiosity  with  regard  to  them,  and 
to  engage  our  readers  tfaemselves 
to  study  them.  Italy  however,  pos- 
sesses still  another  class  of  poett, 
whose  fugitive  talent  leaves  aa 
monument  behind  it;  but  which, 
in  return,  causes,  perhaps,  in  the 
first  moment,  an  enjoyment  so 
much  the  more  vivid.  We  should 
have  ^ven  but  a  very  inqtertect 
idea  of  Italian  poetry,  if  iK.did  not 
sap  some  few  words  on  the  com> 
posers  of  extempore  verse^  (Ira- 
provisatori).  Their  talent,  their 
inspiration,  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  excite,  are  features  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation.  It  is  in 
them  that  we  particularly  gee 
htnv  completely  poetry  is  the 
language  of  the  sool  and  iiHs«ina- 
tion;  how  ideas  assume  tbe  ferm 
at  barmofty  frous  their  very  birtii;- 
boul  the  nmuc  of  language,  and 
the  colouring  of  description)  are 
so  connected  with  feeWng,  that 
the  poet  has  in  verso  a  gcnioe 
which  be  wuuU  not  bare  in  prote. 
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ntd  that  ba  who  is  scarceir  wor- 
thy o£  beinf^  heard  in  conversattoDi 
bKoniea  fruitful,  captivating,  of- 
ten sublime,  from  the  tnomcnt  he 
atHUidona  himself  to  this  inspira- 
tion. 

The  talent  sf  the  imfirovimtore 
is  a  gift  of  nature,  a  gift  wliich 
often  has  no  cMinezion  with  the 
other  Acuities.  Whan  it  manifeats 
itself  in  a  child,  bia  friends  endea- 
vour to  oultiTate  his  mind  bf 
•ludjr,  and  make  him  acquainted 
with  all  that  can  be  brought  to  the 
aid  of  poetry -(-mythologj,  history, 
acienoc)  and  phibsophy;  but  thia 
fritt  of  heaven,  tfiis  second  more 
banoonious  laoRui^i  which 
yields  without  cfTort,  ta  technical 
fccra,  cannot  be  altered,  nor  added 
to,  and  is  left  to  unfold  itself, 
^unds  produce  corresponding 
sounds,  the  rhymes  range  them- 
selves in  their  proper  order,  and 
tbe  agitated  soul  is  beard  only  in 
vane:  Like  the  vibration  of  a  so- 
norous chord  when  struck,  it  di- 
vides itself  into  harmonious  parts, 
and  emits  iwcardant  tones  alone. 

The  ostem(»re  composer  de- 
mands a  subject  or  theme  from 
the  wfstemtily  which  is  to  bear 
Mmi  the  topics  of  myitMlogy, 
those  of  retigion,  history,  and  the 
events  of  the  day,  are,  without 
doubt,  o&trred  to  him  more  fre- 
quently than  any  othera;  but  these 
four  bruiches  contain,  after  all,  a 
few  hundred  d liferent  heads, 
which  lOi^  ba  considered  &■  worn 
out,  and  it  must  not  ba  thought 
the  conferring  a  fovour  on  the 
poet,  to  give  him  a  theme  wbicb 
he  has  already  treated.  He  would 
not  bs  an  imfiravi'ot^e,  if  he  did 
not  surrender  himself  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  if  he 
resorted  to  his  memory  rather 
than  to  his  emotion.  Afler  having 
received  his  subject,  the  improvi- 
sator remains  a  few  moments  In 
Vol.  I. 


meditatic8i,  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  all  its  pans,  and  of  ar- 
ranging  the  plan  of  the  little  poem 
he  is  about  to  compose,  lie  ihes 
prepares  the  eight  first  verses,  ia 
order  to  rouse  himself  in  the  re* 
cital,  and  to  kindle  that  eSbrvea> 
cence  of  sonl  which  makes  of 
him  a  new  being.  After  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  he  is  ready  aaA 
his  song,  and  the  e^ 
tempore  composition  often  coor 
tains  &ve  or  six  hundred  vsrsca^ 
His  eyes  wander,  his  vis^e  ia  in" 
flamed,  sod  he  atrufi^les  with  tb* 
prophetic  spirit  whiob  seems  to 
animate  him.  Nothing  in  our  dajr 
can  represent,  in  a  more  strikinp 
manner,  the  Pyikia  of  Delphi* 
when  the  god  desooaded  m4 
spok*  by  her  mouth.  There  is  am 
easy  rhymet  tho  same  which  Me- 
tostasio  employs  m  his  Parinza  « 
Arcr,  which  ia  accommodated  to 
an  air  kiwwn  under  the  name  of 
the  air  qf  the  Imfirmhaiorct  it 
is  that  which  they  employ  wheR 
not  disposed  to  give  themsetvoa 
trouble,  or  when  they  have  not 
the  abUily  to  rise  higher.  It  is 
composed  of  couplets  of  eight 
verses  of  ten  lyllabtesi  divided 
into  two  quariraina,  and  each 
quavtrain  lermiaated  by  a  reran 
tronco,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  are 
but  two  rhymed  verses  in  each 
quartrain.  The  music  sustains 
the  prosody,  and  conooals,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  defective  verses; 
thus,  this  method  of  extempore 
cemposition  is  within  the  reach  of 
persons  of  very  little  talent.  But 
all  the  improvisatori  do  not  sing; 
some  indeed,  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed have  no  voice,  and  are  c^liged 
to  declaim  their  verses  witb  as 
much  rapidity  as  if  they  read 
them:  and,  the  most  illustrious 
of  them  make  it  an  amusement,  to 
subject  themselves  lo  the  laws  of 
closest   versifyration.   At  the 
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ap6aa  of  him  who  proposes  the 
themci  fhty  confine  themMlTcs  to 
the  tiercet  of  Duite,  or  to  the 
octavet  of  Tasio,  or  to  anj  other 
Ibrm  eqiuUf  conMrained;  and 
this  limitation  of  rhyme  and  verse 
seems  to  increase  theireloqucDce, 
and  the  richness  of  their  imagina- 
tion. The  celebrated  Gianni,  the 
most  asUmiahing  of  the  improvi' 
Htori)  has  written  nothing,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  cabinet,  which  can 
sustain  bis  immense  reputationj 
but,  when  he  composes  extempo- 
rally,  stenographers  catch  his 
Terses  with  bcility; — they  arc 
tfterwards  printed,  and  we  are 
sattmished  to  find  in  them  an  ele- 
TRtion  of  poetry,  an  opulence  of 
imi^ry,  a  force  of  eloquence,  and 
sometimes,  even  a  depth  of 
thought,  which  place  him  on  a 
level  with  men  who  have  done 
most  honour  to  Italy.  -The  &mouB 
Corilla,  who  was  crowned  in  the 
capitol,  was  particularly  dlstin- 
guirtied  for  her  playful  fancy,  her 
grace,  and  often  her  gaiety.  La 
Bsnilettini  of  Mod  en  a,  educated  by 
a  Jesuit,  learned  from  him  the  an- 
cient languages.  She  made  her- 
self familiar  with  the  classics, 
then  studied  the  sciences,  in  order 
to  qualify  herself  for  treating  any 
theme  whigh  might  be  proposed 
to  her.  She  thus  nourished  her 
poedc  talent  with  a  vast  fund  of 
knowledge.  La  '  Fantastici,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  goldsmith  of  FJo- 
rence,  was  not  conversant  with 
such  elevated  subjects,  but  she 
had  rcoeived  from  heaven  a  mu- 
sical ear,  an  imi^ination  worthy 
the  name  she  bore,  and  a  ^cility, 
a  copiousness,  which  secimded 
her   harmonious   voice.    Madam 


Mazzei,  of  the  family  of  Lan^i 
one  of  the  best  in  Florence,  sur- 
posses,  perhaps,  all  the  rest  in  the 
fertility  of  her  imagination,  the 
richness  and  purity  of  her  style, 
the  mellifluousness  and  perfect 
regularity  of  her  verse.  She  does 
not  ungi  and  her  ideas  always 
hurrying  on  before  her  words,  she 
cannot  pay  due  attention  to  her 
decUmation,>— Her  recitation  is, 
of  course,  not  graceful;  but  si 
soon  as  she  commences,  the  most 
harmonious  language  acquires 
new  beauties  from  her  poetry^-* 
we  an  ravished;  home  along  by 
themag^c  stream;— we  feel  our- 
selves transported  to  anew  poetic 
universe,  where  mortals  seem  to 
use  the  language  of  the  gods.  I 
have  seen  her  treat  the  most  un' 
common  subjects  ;.-^haracterize 
in  magnificent  octaves,  the  genius 
of  Dtmte,  of  Machiavel,  and  (^ 
GaUleo,-^ewail  in  tiercets,  the 
past  glory  of  Florence,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  liberties,— ex- 
temporize a  fragment  of  tragedy 
on  a  subject  which  tragic  poets 
had  never  handled,  so  that,  by  a 
few  scenes,  she  would  furnish  a 
distinct  plot,  and  a  clear  denoue- 
ments—She  would  fill  five  difier> 
ent  sonnets  on  as  many  oppoute 
subjects,  always  in  the  same 
rhyme  which  had  been  prescribed 
to  her.  But  she  must  herself  be 
heard,  to  conceive  the  prodigious 
effect  of  this  poetic  eloquence, 
and  to  make  us  sensible,  that  a  ns- 
tion,  in  the  midst  of  which  this 
flame  of  inspiration  still  burns,  hss 
not  yet  accomplished  its  literary 
career,  and  that  it  is  reserved  per- 
haps, for  still  greater  glory,  than 
that  which  it  has  already  acquired 
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In  conrormitf  with  the  plan 
which  we  at  first  laid  dowiii  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
English  and  Spanish  theatres^- 
We  were  compelled  in  passing  to 
allude  cursorily,  on  various  occa- 
aions,  sometimes  to  the  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  placing,  bf  means  of 
Goatrast)  many  ideas  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  these  stages  have 
had  on  the  theatres  of  other  coun- 
tries. Both  the  English  and  Span- 
iards pofisessa  very  rich  dramatic 
literature;  both  have  had  a  number 
of  fruitful  dramatic  poets  of  great 
talents,  among  whom  even  the 
least  admired  and  celebrated,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  display  uncom- 
mon aptitude  for  dramatic  anima- 
tion and  insight  into  the  essence 
of  theatrical  effect.  The  history  of 
their  theatre  has  no  connexion 
with  that  of  the  Italians  and 
French;  for  it  developed  itself 
vholly  from  the  fulness  of  its  own 
strength  without  any  foreign  influ- 
ence: the  attempts  to  bring  it  hack 
to  an  imitation  of  the  ancients,  or 
even  of  the  French,  have  either 
been  attended  with  no  success,  or 
not  been  made  till  a  late  period  in 
the  decay  of  the  drama.  The  for- 
mation of  these  two  stages  is 
equally  independent  of  each  other; 
the  Spanish  poets  were  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  English; 
and  in  the  older  and  most  impor- 
tant period  of  the  English  theatre 
I  could  discover  no  trac<  of 
>Qy  knowledge  of  Spanish  plays, 
(though  their  novels  and  romances 
Were  certainly  knownj)  and  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  that 


translatiohs  from  Calderon  madp 
their  appearance. 

So  many  things  among  men 
have  been  handed  down  from  cen- 
tury to  century  and  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  the  human  mind  has  in 
general  displayed  such  tardiness 
of  invention,  that  originality  in  any 
department  of  mental  esertion  is 
every  where  a  rare  phenomenon. 
We  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  enterprising 
heads  when  they  proceed  straight 
forward  in  invention,  without  cuq- 
coming  themselves  with  wl^at  has 
elsewhere  been  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection;  when  they 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  edi- 
fice on  uncovered  ground,  and  de- 
rive all  the  preparations,  all  the 
building  materials,  from  theirown 
nieans,  We  participate,  in  some 
measure,  in  the  joy  of  suCcesa, 
when  we  see  them  advance  rapid- 
ly from  their  first  helplessness  and 
necessity  to  a  finished  maste^  in 
their  art.  The  history  of  the  Gre- 
cian theatre  would  afford  us  this 
cheering  prospect  could  we  wit- 
ness its  rudest  beginnings,  which 
were  not  preserved,  for  they  were 
not  even  committed  to  writing; 
but  it  is  easy,  when  we  compare 
together  £Bchylus  and  Sophocles 
to  form  sojne  idea  of  the  preced- 
ing period.  The  Greeks  neither 
inherited  nor  borrowed  their  dra- 
matic art  From  any  other  people; 
it  was  original  and  native,  and  for 
that  very  reason  it  could  produce 
a  living  and  powerful  effect.  But 
it  ended  with  the  period  when 
Greeks  imitated  (Wrecks;  namely, 
when  the  Alexandrian  poets  began 
lezmedly  and  critically  to  compose 
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dramBa  after  the  model  of  the  f^nat 
tragic  wriiers.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  with  the  HeiBansi 
they  received  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  their  dramas  from  the 
Greeks;  they  never  attempted  to 
Ut  according  (o  their  own  discre- 
tion, and  to  express  their  own  way 
of  ihiniiin);;  and  thence  they  oc- 
cupy so  insigniGcanta  place  in  the 
history  of  dramatic  art.  Among 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe, 
the  English  and  Spaniards  alone, 
as  yet  (for  the  German  stage  is 
but  forming,]  possess  a  theatre  en- 
tirely  original  and  nationaJ,  which, 
in  its  own  peculiar  shape,  has  ar- 
rived Bt  maturity. 

Those  critics  who  consider  the 
authority  of  the  ancients  as  mo- 
dels to  be  such,  that  in  poetry,  as 
in  all  the  other  arts,  there  can  be 
no  salvation  beyond  the  pule  of 
imitation,  affirm,  that  as'  the  tta- 
tions  in  question  have  not  follow- 
ed this  course,  they  have  brought 
nothing  but  irregular  works  on  the 
stage,  which,  though  they  may 
possess  occasional  passages  of 
splendour  and  beauty,  as  a  whole, 
must  ever  be  reprobated  for  bar- 
barousness  and  want  of  form.  We 
have  already,  in  the  introductory 
part  of  these  lectureii  stated  our 
sentiments  in  a  general  manner 
respecting  this  way  of  thinking; 
but  we  must  now  examine  this 
subject  somewhat  more  closely. 

If  the  assertion  were  founded, 
alt  that  distinguishes  the  works  of 
the  greatest  English  anti  Spani^ih 
dramatists,  a  bhakspeare  and  a 
Caideron,  ought  to  rank  them  be- 
neath the  ancients;  they  would  in 
no  manner  be  of  any  importance 
for  theory,  and  could  at  most  ap- 
pear remarkable,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  obstinacy  of  these 
nations,  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  rules,  might  have  ailbrded 
more  ample  scope  to  the  poets  to 


display  their  native  origtoaUtyi 
though  at  the  expense  of  art.  But 
even  this  assumptioQ  will,  on  a 
more  narrow  examination,  appear 
extremely  doubtful.  The  poetic 
spiiit  requires  to  be  limited,  that 
it  may  move  within  its  ramge  with 
a  becoming  liberty,  as  has  heen 
felt  by  all  nations  on  the  first  in- 
vention of  metre;  it  must  act  ac- 
cording to  laws  derivable  from  lu 
own  essence,  otherwise  itssircngili 
will  be  evaporated  in  boundless 
vacuity. 

The  works  of  genius  cannot 
therefore  be  allowed  to  be  without 
form;  but  of  this  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. That  we  may  answer  this  ob- 
jection of  want  of  form,  we  must 
first  come  to  sn  underslanding  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  torm, 
which  most  critics,  and  more  es- 
pecially those  who  insist  on  a  stiff 
regularity,  understand  merely  in  a 
mechanical,  and  not  In  an  organ- 
ical  sense.  Form  is  mechanical 
when,  through  external  influence, 
it  is  communicated  to  any  mate- 
rial merely  as  an  accidental  addi- 
tion without  reference  to  its  qua- 
lity;' as,  for  example,  when  we 
give  a  particular  shape  to  a  soft 
mass  that  it  may  retain  the  same 
after  its  induration.  Organical 
form,  again,  is  innate;  it  unfolds 
Itself  from  within,  and  acquires 
Its  determination  along  with  the 
complete  developement  of  the 
germ.  We  every  where  discover 
such  forms  in  nature  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  living  powers, 
from  the  crystallization  of  salts 
and  miuei'als  to  plants  and  flowers, 
and  from  them  to  the  human  B- 
gure.  In  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in 
the  province  of  nature,  the  high- 
est artist,  all  genuine  forms  are 
organical,  that  is,  determined  by 
the  quality  of  the  work.  In  a  word, 
the  form  is  nothing  but  a  signifi- 
cant exterior,  the  speaking  poysi- 
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^[Domf  of  each  thing,  disfigared 
hy  no  deunicUTC  accidents  which 
f;ives  a  true  evidence  of  Us  hidden 

Hence  it  it  evident  that  the  b[h< 
rit  of  poetry,  which,  though  im- 
periihEible,  wander*  as  it  were 
through  different  bodies,  so  often 
u  it  it  newly  bom  in  the  human 
race,  mutt,  from  the  mitrimental 
tubstance  of  an  altered  age,  be 
fashioned  into  a  body  of  a  different 
confbnnatioa.  The  forms  vary 
with  the  direction  of  the  poetical 
sense;  and  when  we  give  to  the 
new  kindi  of  poetry  the  old  names, 
and  judge  of  them  according  to 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  these  names 
the  application  of  the  authority  of 
classical  antiquity  which  we  make 
is  altogether  unjustiGable.  No  one 
ihould  be  tried  before  a  tribunal 
to  wbich  he  does  not  belong.  We 
may  safely  admit,  that  the  mo&t  uf 
the  dramatic  worlisof  the  English 
and  Spaniards  are  neither  trage- 
dies nor  comedies  in  the  sense  of 
the  ancients)  they  are  romantic 
dramas.  That  the  stage  of  a  people 
who,  in  its  foundation  and  forma- 
tion, neither  knew  nor  wished  to 
know  any  thing  of  foreign  modeU, 
will  possess  many  peculiarities, 
and  not  only  deviate  from,  bui  even 
exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to,  the 
theatres  of  other  nations  who  had 
a  common  model  for  imitation  be- 
fore their  eyes,  may  be  rery  easi- 
ly supposed)  and  we  should  only 
he  asU>nished  were  it  otherwise. 
But  when  in  two  nations  differing, 
in  a  physical,  moral,  political,  and 
religious  respect,  so  widely  as  the 
English  and  Spanish,  the  stages 
which  arose  at  the  same  time 
without  being  known  to  each  other 
possess,  along  with  'external  and 
intemul  diversities,  the  moat  strik- 
ing femuresof  affinity,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  thoughtless  must 
Im  Iwned  to  this  phenomenon;  and 


the  conjecture  will  naturally  occur 
to  him,  that  the  same,  or,  at  least, 
a  kindred  principle  must  liave  pre> 
vailed  in  the  developemeot  of  both. 
This  comparison,  however,  of  tb« 
t^nglish  and  Spanish  theatre;  to 
their  common  contrast  tvith  all  the 
dramatic  literature  which  has 
grown  up  fitim  imitation  of  tho 
ancients,  hat,  so  far  as  we  know* 
never  yet  been  attempted.  Could 
we  raise  from  the  dead  a  country> 
man  contemporary  and  intelligent 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  and  ano- 
ther of  Calderon,  and  introduce  to 
their  acquaintance  the  works  of 
the  poet  lo  which  they  were  stran* 
gers,  they  would  both,  without 
doubt,  considering  the  subject  ra- 
ther from  a  oational  than  a  general 
point  of  view,  enter  with  difficulty 
into  the  above  idea,  and  have  maa^ 
objections  to  urge  against  it.  But 
here  a  reconciling'  criticiBin 
must  step  in;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  best  exercised  by  a  Ger- 
man, who  is  free  from  the  nation- 
alities of  either  the  English  or 
Spaniards,  yet  frieiidly  from  incli- 
nation to  both,  and  prevented  bj 
no  jedlousy  from  acknowledging 
the  greatness  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  other  countiies  earlier 
than  in  his  own. 

The  similarity  of  the  English 
aitd  Spanish  theatres  does  not 
merely  consist  in  the  bold  neglect 
of  the  unities  of  place  and  time, 
and  in  the  mixture  of  comic  and 
tragic  ingredients:  that  they  were 
unwilling  or  ilnable  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  with  reason 
(which,  in  the  meaning  of  certain 
critics,  are  woi'ds  of  equal  signiS- 
cation)  may  be  considered  as  aa 
evidence  of  properties  of  merely 
a  negative  description;  it  lies  much 
deeper,. in  the  inmost  substance  of 
the  fableS)  and  iji  the  essential  re- 
latione, through  which  every  devi- 
ating form  becomes  a  true  requi- 
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Kte  that  fau  it!  uvnificatioD  along 
with  its  niidhr.  what  they  have 
in  common  with  «sch  other  is  the 
tpuit  of  the  romanlic  poetry  dra- 
tnaticBll)r  pronounced.  However, 
to  ezplaia  ourselves  with  due  liml' 
Ution,  the  Spanish  theatre,  in  our 
opinion,  down  to  its  decline  and 
ail  since  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  almost 
altogether  romiLntic;  the  English 
is  only  completely  so  in  Shak»- 
peare,  its  founder  and  greatest 
master:  in  later  poets  the  roman- 
tic principle  appears  more  or  less 
degenerated,  or  is  no  longer  per- 
ceiv^le,  although  the  force  intro- 
duced by  it  into  the  march  of  dra- 
matic composition  has  been  out- 
wardly pretty  well  retained.  The 
manner  in  which  the  different  ways 
of  thinking  of  two  nations,  a  nor- 
thern and  southern,  have  been  ex- 
pressed; the  former  endowed  with 
ft  gloomy,  the  latter  with  a  glow- 
ing imagination;  the  one  nation 
possessed  of  a  scrutinizing  seri- 
ousness disposed  to  withdraw 
within  tbemselves,  the  other  im- 
pelled outwardly  by  the  fiotence 
of  passion;  this  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  explain  in  the  moat  satisfiictory 
manner  at  the  close  of  this  section, 
when  we  come  to  institute  a  paral- 
lel between  Shakapeare  and  Calde- 
ron,  the  only  two  poets  who  are 
entitled  to  be  called  great. 

Of  the  ori^n  and  essence  of 
the  romantic  I  treated  in  the  first 
lecture,  and  I  shall  here,  thcre- 
Ibre,  merely  mention  the  subject 
in  a  brief  manner.  The  antique 
art  and  poetry  separate,  in  a  strict 
manner,  things  which  are  disumi- 
lar;  the  romanlic  delights  in  inclis- 
Boluble  mixtures;  all  contrarieties; 
nature  and  art,  poetry  and  prose, 
seriousness  and  mirth,  recollection 
and  anticipation,  spirituality  and 
sensuality,  terrestrial  and  celestial 
life  and  death  are  blended  toge- 


ther by  them  in  the  most  intimate 
manner.  As  the  oldest  lawgivers 
delivered  their  mandatory  instruc- 
tions and  prescriptions  in  mea- 
sured melodies;  as  this  is  in  a  Gn 
buloufl  manner  attributed  to  Or- 
pheus, the  first  softener  of  the  yet 
untamed  race  of  mortals:  in  like 
manner  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
poetry  and  art  is  as  it  were  a 
rhytlunical  nomoi  (law]  an  harmo- 
nious promulgation  of  the  perma* 
nently  established  legislation  of  a 
world  submitted  to  a  beautiful  or> 
der,  and  refiecting  in  itself  the 
eternal  images  of  things.  The  ro- 
mantic poetry  again  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  secret  attraction  to  a 
chaos  which  is  concealed  beneath 
the  regulated  creation  even  in  its 
very  bosom,  and  which  is  perpe- 
tually striving  after  new  and  won- 
derful births;  the  animating  spirit 
of  original  love  hovers  here  anew 
above  the  waters.  The  former  it 
more  simple,  clear,  and  like  to  na- 
ture ill  the  sell-existent  perfection 
of  her  separate  works;  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  its  fragment-like 
appearance,  approaches  more  to 
the  secret  of  the  nniverse.  For  the 
conception  can  only  circumscribe 
each  thing  separately,  but  notbbg 
can  ever  in  truth  exist  separately; 
feeling  perceives  all  in  all  at  one 
and  the  same  time- 
Respecting  the  poetical  species 
with  which  we  are  here  occupied, 
we  compared  the  antique  tragedy 
to  a  group  in  sculpture:  the  figures 
correspond  to  the  characters,. their 
grouping  to  the  action,  and  to 
these  the  consideration  in  both 
productions  of  art  is  exclusively 
directed  as  the  only  subject  exhi- 
bited. But  the  romantic  drams 
must  be  viewed  as  a  large  picture, 
where  nbt  merely  figure  and  mo- 
tion are  exhibited  in  richer 
groupes,  but  where  eren  what  sur- 
rounds the  persons  la  alto  portray 
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ed;  vtfaere  we  tee  not  merely  the 
nearest  objects,  but  are  allowed 
the  prospect  .of  a  ctHisiderable  dis- 
tance, and  alt  UiU  under  a  magical 
light,  which  assists  in  i;iving  to  the 
hnprcsston  that  particular  deter- 
mination which  may  be  wanted. 

Such  a  picture  must  be  bounded 
in  a  less  perfect  manner  than  the 
group;  for  it  is  like  a  fragment  cut 
out  of  the  optic  scene  of  the  world. 
However  the  painter,  by  enclosing 
his  foreground,  by  throwing  the 
whole  of  bia  light  and  other  means 
of  giving  due  Biability  to  the  view 
towards  the  middle,  will  know  that 
he  must  neither  wander  beyond 
the  composition,  nor  omit  any 
tiling  within  it. 

In  the  repreuntation  of  the  fi- 
gure, painting  cannot  compete 
with  sculpture,  while  the  former 
only  exhibits  it  by  adeception  and 
from  a  single  point  of  view;  but, 
OD  the  other  hand,  it  communi- 
cates more  life  to  its  imitations,  by 
colours  which  are  made  to  express 
the  finest  gradations  of  mental 
expression  in  the  countenance.  The 
loolc  which  can  be  given  only  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner  by  sculp- 
ture enables  us  in  painting  to  read 
much  deeper  in  the  mind,  and  to 
perceive  its  lightest  movements. 
Its  peculiar  charm,  in  short,  con- 
usts  in  this,  that  it  enables  us  to 
■ee  in  bodily  objects  what  is  least 
corporeal,  namely,  light  and  air. 

The  very  same  description  of 
beauties  are  peculiar  to  the  ro- 
mautic  drama.  It  does  not,  like  the 
old  tragedy,  separate  seriousness 
and  the  action  in  a  rigid  manner 
from  among  the  ingredients  of  life; 
it  embraces  at  once  the  whole  of 
the  checkered  drama  with  all  its 
circumstances;  and  while  it  seems 
only  to  represent  subjects  brought 
accidentally  together,  it  satisfies 
the  indefinite  demands  of  fancy, 
buries  us  in  reflections  on  the  in- 


expressible signification  of  the  ob- 
jects  which  we  view  blended  by 
distribution,  proximity  and  dis- 
tance, light  and  colouring,  into  one 
harmonious  whole;  and  thus  lends, 
as  it  were,  a  soul  to  the  prospect 
before  us. 

The  altematioD  of  times  aitd 
places,  supposing  its  influence  on 
the  mind  to  be  included  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  that  it  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  theatrical  perspective  with 
reference  to  what  is  indicated  in 
the  distance  or  half- concealed  by 
the  objects  under  which  it  is  co- 
vered; the  contrast  of  mirth  and 
seriousness,  supposing  that  in  de- 
gree and  kind  they  bear  a  relation 
to  each  other;  finally,  the  mixture 
of  dialogical  and  lyrical  ingredi- 
ents, by  which  the  poet  is  enabled 
to  transform,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  his  characters  into  poetical 
natures:  these,  in  my  opinion,  are 
not  mere  licenses  but  true  beauties 
in  the  romantic  drama.  In  all  these 
points,  and  in  many  others  besides^ 
we  shall  find  the  English  and  Spa- 
nish works,  which  are  particularly 
deserving  of  that  name,  fiilly  alike 
to  each  other,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  other  respects. 

We  proceed6rBt  to  the  English 
theatre,  as  it  more  early  arrived  at 
maturity  than  the  Spanish.  In  both 
we  must  occupy  ourselves  more 
particularly  with  Shakspeare  and 
Calderon,  but  in  an  inverted  order. 
Shakspeare  may  be  conudered  as 
the  first  of  the  English;  any  re- 
marks on  the  earlier  or  contem- 
porary antiquities  of  the  English 
stage  may  be  made  in  a  review  of 
its  history.  But  Calderon '  had 
many  predecessors;  he  is  at  once 
the  summit  and  almost  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dramatic  art  among 
the  Spaniards. 

While  I  wish  to  speak  with  that 
brevity  which  the  nature  of  my 
subject  requires  of  a  poet  In  the 
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Mudy  of  whom  I  hive  emplojrBd 
nwtij  yean  of  my  life,  I  find  inf- 
•clf  in  no  sawll  degree  of  embar- 
nHDtient.  I  knot*  not  where  to 
begin;  for  1  should  ncTcr  be  able 
to  end,  were  I  to  >ay  til  thit  I 
have  felt  uid  thought  on  the  peru* 
■al  of  his  worki.  A  more  than  or- 
dinsTT  indmacjr  with  a  poet  pre- 
rents  ub,  periwpa,  from  placing' 
eat-BeWea  in  the  aituation  of  tboie 
who  Bit  down  to  him  for  the  first 
timet  we  are  too  familiar,  with  hia 
moit  •trikin^  peculiaritiea,  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  upon  the  first 
bnpressioo  which  they  are  calcu' 
lated  (o  make  on  others.  On  the 
•thcr  hand  we  ought  to  possess, 
and  to  hare  the  poner  of  commu- 
nicating, more  correct  ideas  of  his 
ntode  of  procedure,  of  hit  conceal- 
ed or  less  obvious  views,  and  of 
the  meaning  and  import  of  hia 
nnited  efforts,  than  others  whose 
acquaintance  with  him  is  more 
Hmiied. 

Shokspeare  is  the  pride  of  his 
nation.  A  late  poet  has,  with  pro- 
priety, called  him  the  genius  irf 
the  British  iaiea.  He  was  the  idol 
of  hia  contemporaries;  and  after 
the  intei-vaJ  of  puritanical  &na)i- 
eiam,  which  commenced  in  a  auc- 
■eedinft  age,  and  put  an  end  to 
every  thing  like  liberal  knowledge; 
after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, during  which  his  works 
were  either  not  acted,  or  very 
much  disfigured,  bis  fame  began 
to  revive  with  more  than  its  origi- 
nal brightnew  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century;  and  since 
that  period  it  has  increased  with 
the  progreas  of  time;  and  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  1  speak  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  gather  strength  like  an 
Alpine  avalanche,  at  every  period 
of  its  descent.  As  an  important 
earnest  aX.  the  future  extension  of 
hii  fiune,  we  may  allude  to   the 


enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
naturalised  in  Germany,  the  ma- 
ment  that  he  was  known.  The  lan- 
guage, and  the  impossibility  of 
translating  him  with  fidelity,  will 
be  for  ever,  perhaps,  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  his  general  dilfuBionin 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  England, 
the  greatest  actors  vie  with  eacb 
other  in  the  characters  of  Shak»> 
pcare;  the  printers  in  splendid 
editiona  of  hia  works;  and  the 
painters  in  transferring  hia  scenes 
to  the  canvass.  Like  Dante,  iihaki- 
peare  has  received  the  indispensa- 
ble but  cumbersome  htmour  al 
being  treated  like  a  clasaical  au- 
thor of  antiquity.  The  oldest  edi- 
tions hare  been  carefully  colUted« 
and  where  the  readings  seemed 
corrupted  many  improvements 
have  been  attempted;  and  the 
whole  literature  of  his  age  has 
been  drawn  forth  From  the  obli* 
rion  to  which  it  had  been  consign' 
ed,  for  the  sake  uf  explaining  the 
phrases,  and  illustrating  the  alLa- 
siona,  of  Sbakspeare.  Commcnta* 
tors  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  such  numbers, that  their  labours, 
with  the  critical  controrersies  to 
which  they  have  given  rise,  coo- 
itituteof  theraaelvesalibrary  of  no 
inconuderable  magnitude.  These 
labours  are  deserving  of  our  praise 
and  gratitude;  and  more  especially 
the  historical  inquiries  into  the 
sources  from  which  Shakspeara 
drew  bis  materials,  and  into  the 
former  state  of  the  English  stags. 
But  with  respect  to  the  criticisms 
which  are  merely  of  a  philological 
nature,  I  am  frequently  compelled 
to  differ  from  the  commentators; 
uid  where  they  consider  him 
merely  as  a  poetiendearour  to  pro- 
nounce upon  hia  merits,  and  to 
enter  into  bis  riews,  I  muat  sepa- 
rate myself  from  them  entirely- 
I  have  hardly  ever  fownd  either 
truth  or  profimdity  in  their  ebasr- 
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f  itioM;  and  these  critics  flcem  to 
me  to  be  but  staminering  inier- 
pretenofthe  geocrn]  and  almoBt 
Molatraut  admiratian  of  his  coun- 
trymen. There  may  be  people  in 
Eng^Iand,  who  entertain  the  same 
viewi  with  themielvca;  and  we 
know  that  a  satirical  poet  has  re- 
pi-eicBted  9hakspeare,  with  refer- 
euce  to  his  commentators,  as  Ac- 
taeon  devoured  by  his  own  dogs; 
sndtfollowiagup  the  story  of  Ovid, 
Cithit»ted  a  female  that,  had  writ- 
ten on  the  great  poet  under  the 
figure  of  the  snarling  Lycisca. 

We  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remove  some  of  the  false 
views  which  have  been  adopted, 
tbat  we  may  clear  the  way  for  our 
pure  admiration,  and  be  enabled 
to  oHier  it  without  any  hesitation 
or  reserve. 

From  all  the  accounts  which 
have  coihe  down  to  us,  we  learn 
that  the  contemporaries  of  Shaks- 
peare  knew  well  what  they  posses- 
sed in  himj  and  that  they  felt  and 
understood  him  better  than  they 
did  the  most  of  those  who  succeed- 
ed him.  In  those  days  a  work  was 
generally  ushered  into  the  world 
with  recommendatory  verses;  and 
one  of  the  productions  of  this  na- 
ture, in  an  early  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare,  by  an  unknown  author,  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  happy  lines  that  ever  were 
applied  to  any  poet.  An  idea,  how- 
ever, soon  became  prevalent  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  rude  and  wild 
genius,  who  poureth  forth  at  ran- 
dom and  without  aim  or  object  his 
unconnected  compositions.  Ben 
Jonson,  a  younger  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Shakspearei  who  la- 
boured in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
but  with  no  great  success,  to  form 
the  English  atage  on  the  model  of 
the  ancient«,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  did  not  blot  enough,  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  possess  much 

Vol.  I. 


school-learning,  that  he  owed 
more  to  tiacure  than  to  art'.  The 
learned,  and  sometimes  rathef  pe- 
dantic, Milton  was  also  of  this 
opinion,  when  he  says. 


Yet  it  is  highly  honourable  to  Mil* 
ton,  that  the  sweetness  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  quality  which  of  all 
others  has  been  least  allowed,  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  by  him> 
The  modern  editors,  both  in  ibeir 
prefaces,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  BO  many  rhetorical  exercises 
in  praise  of  the  poet,  and  in  their 
separate  observations,  go  siill  k 
great  deal  farther.  'I'hey  not  only 
admit  the  irregularity  of  his  pieces, 
according  to  principles  ivhtch  are 
not  applicable  to  them,  but  they 
accuse  him  of  bombast,  of  a  cbn- 
fused,  un grammatical,  and  conceit- 
ed mode  of  writing,  and  even  of 
the  most  contemptible  buffoonery. 
Pope  asserts,  that  he  wrote  both 
better  and  worse  than  any  other 
man.  All  the  scenes  and  passages 
which  dfd  not  suit  the  littleness  of 
his  taste  he  wished  to  place  to  the 
account  of  interpolating  players; 
and  he  was  in  the  right  road,  had 
his  opinion  been  taken, of  mangling 
Shakspeare  in  a  moat  disgraceful 
manner.  We  are  not  therefore  to 
be  astonished  if  foreigners,  with 
the  exception  of  Germans  of  lat- 
ter times,  have,  from  ignorance, 
improved  upon  these  opinions. 
They  s[ieak  of  Shakapeare's  plays 
as  mcmstrous  productions,  which 
could  only  have  been  given  to  the 
world  by  a  disordered  imagination 
in  a  barbarous  age;  and  Voltaire 
crowns  the  whole  with  more  than 
usual  assurance,  when  he  observes 
that  HoTitlet,  the  profound  master- 
piece of  the  philosophical  poet, 
"appears  the  work  of  a  drunken 
"savage."  That  foreigners,  and 
3L 
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Frenchmen  in  paiticnkr,  who  fre- 
quently speak  in  the  most  strange 
langu;^e  of  antiqiutj  and  the  mid- 
dle ages,  ai  if  cannibalism  had 
been  first  put  an  end  to  in  Europe 
by  Louit  XIV.  should  eotcruun 
this  opiDion  of  Shakspeare,  might 
be  ^rdonuble;  but  that  Eoglish- 
men  should  adopt  such  a  calum- 
niation of  that  glorious  epoch  of 
their  history,  in  which  the  founda- 
tion of  their  greatness  tras  laid)  is 
to  me  incompre  hen  Bible.  Shaks- 
peare  fiourished  and  wrote  in  the 
last  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  and  the  first  half  of  that 
of  James  I.;  and  consequently 
under  monarchs  who  were  learned 
themselves,  and  held  literature  in 
honour.  The  policy  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, by  which  the  relations  of  its 
different  stales  have  been  so  vari- 
ously interwoven,  commenced  a 
century  before.  The  cause  of  the 
protestuits  was  decided  by  the  ac- 
cession  of  Elizabeth  tulbe  throne; 
and  the  attachment  to  the  ancient 
belief  cannot  therefore  he  urged 
as  a  proof  of  the  prevailing  dark- 
ness. Such  was  the  zeal  lor  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  thai  even 
court  ladies,  and  the  Queen  her- 
self, were  intimately  acqu^iiiLed 
With  Latin  and  Greek,  and  could 
speuk  the  former  with  fluencyi  a 
de)i;ree  of  knowledge  which  we 
should  in  vain  seek  for  in  the  Eu- 
ropean courts  of  the  present  day. 
The  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
English,  which  they  carried  on 
with  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  made  them  acq uaiuted  with 
tbe  custonia  and  mental  produc- 
tions of  other  nations;  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  then 
more  indulgent  to  foreign  manners 
than  they  are  in  the  present  dsy. 
Italy  had  already  produced  nearly 
all  for  which  her  literature  is  dis- 
tinguished; and  translations  were 
diligenijy,  and  even  successfully, 
executed  in  verse  fiom  the  Itali- 


ans. They  were  not  iroacqwinte^ 
with  the  Spanish  literature,  lur  it 
is  certain  that  Out  Quixote  was 
read  in  England  soon  after  its  first 
appearance,  fiacon,  the  founder  of 
modem  experimental  philosophy, 
and  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  all  that 
merits  the  name  of  philosophy  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakspeare.  His 
&me,  as  a  writer,  did  not  indeed 
burst  forth  till  alker  his  death;  but 
what  a  number  of  ideas  must  have 
been  in  circulation  before  such  aq 
author  could  arise!  Many  branches 
of  human  knowledge  have,  since 
that  time,  been  cultivated  ta  a 
greater  extent,  but  merely  those 
branches  which  are  totally  unpro- 
ductive to  poetry:  chemistry,  me- 
chanics, manufactures,  and  rural 
and  political  economy,  will  never 
ensble  a  man  to  become  a  poet.  I 
have  elsewhere  examined  into  tlie 
pretensions  of  modem  cultivation, 
as  it  is  called,  which  looks  down 
with  such  contempt  on  all  preced- 
ing ages;  1  have  shown  that  it  is 
all  little,  BU4ieiliciul,  and  unsub- 
stantial at  bottum.  The  pride  of 
what  has  been  called  the  pi'eseot 
maturity  uf  human  reason  has 
come  tu  a  miserable  end;  and  the 
structures  erected  by  those  peda- 
gogues of  the  human  race  have 
fallen  to  pieces  tike  the  baby-. 
houses  of  children. 

The  tone. of  society  at  present 
compels  us  to  reniarkithat  there 
is  a  wide  diffe^nce  between  culti- 
vation and  what  is  called  polish- 
That  artificial  polish  which  puts 
an  end  to  every  thing  like  oiiginat. 
communigaliuni  and  subjects  all 
intercourse  to  the  insipid  unifor- 
mity of  certain  rules,  was  undoubt- 
edly unknown  in  titeage  of  Shak»- 
peare,  as  it  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  in  England  in  the  present 
day.  They  possessed  tlie conscious- 
ness of  healthful  e.ncrgy,   which 
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gjlirays  expressed  itself  boMty. 
though  often  petulantly,  The  spi- 
rit of  chivalry  was  'n«t  yet  exiin- 
guishedi  andaQueeD  who  required 
the  obserraiice  of  much  more  re- 
gard for  her  sex  than  for  her 
dignity,  and  who,  from  her  deter- 
mination, wisdom,  und  magnatii- 
mity,  was,  in  tact,  well  qutdifiEd 
to  infuse  an  ardent  enthusiasm  into 
the  minds  of  her  subjects,  iflflamed 
that  spirit  to  the  most  noble  love 
of  glory  and  renown.  Remains  of 
the  feudal  independence  were  also 
stilt  in  exrstence;  the  nobility  vied 
with  each  '  other  in  splendour  of 
dress  and  number  of  retinue,  and 
every  great  lord  had  a  sort  of  small 
court  of  his  own.  The  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  was  yet  strongly 
marked;  and  this  is  what  is  most 
to  be  wished  for  by  the  dramatic 
poet.  In  discourse  they  were 
delighted  with  quick  and  unex- 
pected answers;  and  the  witty  sally 
passed  rapidly  like  a  ball  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  till  it  could  no 
longer  be  kept  up.  This,  and  the 
excessive  extent  to  which  a  play 
on  words  was  carried  (for  which 
Sing  James  himself  had  a  ^^at 
fiHidriess,  BO  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  universality  of  the 
mode,)'maybe  considered  in  the 
light  of  bad  taste;  but  to  take  it 
for  a  symptom  of  rudeness  and 
barbari^,  is  not  less  absurd  than 
to  infer  the  poverty  of  a  people 
from  their  luxurious  extravagance. 
These  strained  repartees  frequent- 
ly occul-  in  Shakspeare,  with  the 
view  of  painting  the  actual  tone 
of  the  society  of  his  day;  it  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  they  met 
with  hla  approbation,  but,  oh  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  he  held 
them  in  derision.  Hamlet  says,  in 
the  scene  with  the  Grave-digger, 
"  By  the  Ijord,  Horatio,  these 
three  years  I  have  taken  note  of 
iij  the  age  is  grown  so  picked, 


that  the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes 
so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier  he 
galls  his  kibe."  And  Lorenzo,  in 
the  Murc/iani  of  fenicrt  alluding 
to  Launcelot: 

O  denr  diurelicH),  how  liis  vanl>  ftreauilBdl 
The  fool  hath  planteil  in  hii  ineiDory 
An  »rraj  of  good  vordi:  and  I  do  know 
A  ■aiKnj  fonia,  thM  (tntHl  in  better  j>l»ie, 
GaniiBh.M  liks  bim,  (hat  toe  a  triekif  won] 
Dcf/  Uie  miuter. 

Besides,  Shakspeare,  in  a  thousand 
places,  lays  an  uncommonly  great 
stress  on  the  correct  and  refined 
tone  of  good  company,  and  warns 
agtiinst  every  deviation  from  it 
either  through  boorish ncss  or 
afiected  foppery;  he  not  only  gives 
the  most  admirable  lectures  on  the 
subject,  but  he  represents  it  in  all 
its  gradations  in  every  rank,  aj^e, 
and  sex. — What  foundation  is 
there,  then,  for  the  alleged  bar* 
baritj  of  that  age!  Its  indecency? 
But  if -this  is  to  be  admitted  as  a 
test,  then  the  ages  of  Pericles  and 
Augustus  must  also  be  described 
as  rude  and  uncultivated;  for  Aris- 
tophanes and  Horace,  who  both 
were  considered  as  models  of 
urbanity,  display  at  times  the 
coarest  indelicacy.  The  diversity 
in  the  mural  feeling  of  nations  on 
this  subject  depends  on  other 
causes.  It  is  true  that  Shakspeare 
sometimes  introduces  us  to  impro- 
per company;  at  other  times  he 
suffers  ambiguous  expressions  to 
be  used  in  the  presence  of  women, 
and  even  by  women  themselves.- 
This  species  of  pemlance  was 
probably  not  then  unusual.  He 
certainly  did  not  do  so  to  please 
the  multitude,  for  in  many  of  his 
pieces  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  any  thing  of  this  sort  to 
be  Ibund;  and  what  virgin  tender- 
ness does  he  not  preserve  through- 
out mariy  of  his  female  characters! 
When  we  see  the  liberties  taken 
by  other  dramatic  poets  in  England 
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in  hii  time,  and  e*en  much  l&t«r, 
vc  muA  account  him  ootnparn- 
tively  chute  and  moral.  Neither 
muat  we  overlook  certain  circum- 
uances  in  the  then  atatc  uf  the 
theatre.  The  female  parts  were 
not  acted  .by  women,  but  by  boy*; 
and  no  person  of  the  bir  sex  ap- 
peared in  the  theatre  without  a 
rasflk.  Under  sach  a  carnival-  di»< 
guise,  much  inig;ht  be  heard  by 
them,  and  much  might  be  ventur* 
ed  to  be  taid  in  their  presence, 
vbich,  in  other  circumstances, 
vould  have  been  quite  unsuitable. 
It  'n  certunly  to  be  wished  that 
decency  should  be  observed  on  all 
public  occasions,  and  consequently 
also  on  the  itagei  but  even  in  this 
it  is  possible  to  go  too  far.  That 
censorious  spirit,  which  scents  out 
impurity  in  erery  sally  of  a  bold 
and  vivacious  description,  is  at 
best  but  an  ambiguous  criterion  of 
purity  of  morals;  and  there  is  fre- 
quently concealed  under  this  hy- 
pocrisy the  consciousness  of  an 
impure  imagination.  The  determi- 
nation to  tolerate  noctiing  which 
'  has  the  least  reference  to  the  sen- 
sual relation  between  the  two 
sexes  may  be  carried  to  a  pitch 
extremely  oppressive  to  a  dramatic 
poet,  and  injurious  to  the  boldness 
and  freedom  of  his  composition. 
If  considerations  of  such  a  nature 
were  to  be  attended  to,  many  of 
the  happiest  parts  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  for  example,  in  Mea- 
*ure  for  Measure,  and  JUCt  WcU 
that  Enda  Well,  which  are  handled 
with  a  due  regard  to  decency, 
must  be  set  aside  for  their  impro- 
priety. 

Had  no  other  monnment  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  come  down  to  us 
than  the  works  of  Shatcspeare,  I 
should,  from  (hem  alone,  have 
fbnned  the  most  advantageous 
idea  of  its  state  of  social  cultiva- 
tion.    Those   who    look  through 


such  strange  spectacles  as  to  find 
nothing  in  tbem  but  rudeness  and 
bariHrity,  when  tbey  cannot  deny 
what  I  have  just  now  advanced, 
have  no  other  resource  for  them- 
selves but  to  say,  *'  What  has 
Shakspeare  to  do  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  age?  He  had  no  share 
in  it.  Born  in  a  low  lituationi  igno- 
rant and  uneducated,  he  passed  bis 
life  in  low  society,  and  laboured 
for  bread  to  please  a  vulgar  audi- 
ence, without  ever  dreaming  of 
fame  or  posterity." 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  single 
word  of  truth,  though  it  has  been 
repeated  a  thousand  times.  We 
know,  it  is  true,  very  little  of  the 
life  of  the  poet;  and  what  we  do 
know,  for  the  molt  part,  consists 
of  raked  up  anecdotes  of  a  vety 
suspicious  nature,  nearly  of  such  a 
description  as  those  which  are  told 
at  inns  to  inquisitive  strangers, 
who.  wish  to  know  something  of  a 
celebrated  man  in  the  place  where 
he  lives.  The  first  actual  docu- 
ment which  enabled  us  to  have  a 
peep  into  bia  family  concerns  was 
the  discovery  of  his  will.  It  betray- 
ed an  extraordinary  deficiency  of 
critical  acumen  in  the  commenU- 
tora  of  Shakspeare,  that  none  of 
them,  a*  far  as  we  know,  have  ever 
thought  of  availing  themselves  of 
his  sonnets  for  tracing  the  circum- 
stances uf  bis  life.  These  sonnets 
paint  most  unequivocally  the  ac- 
tual situation  and  sentiments  of 
the  poet;  they  enable  us  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  -man;  they  even  con- 
tain the  most  remarkable  con- 
fessions of  his  youthful  errors. 
Shakspeare's  father  was  a  man  tA 
property,  whose  ancestors  had 
held  the  office  of  magistrate  in 
Stratford,  and  in  a  diploma  from 
the  Herald  Office,  for  the  renewal 
or  confirmationof  his  coat  of  arms, 
he  is  styled  Gentlenufn.  Our  poet. 
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tfae  oUest  of  four  children,  could 
not)  it  IB  true«  receire  an  academi- 
cal education,  as  he  married  when 
hardly  eighteen,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  family  arrangements. 
In  this  private  way  of  life  he  con- 
tinued but  a  very  few  years;  and 
he  waa  either  enticed  to  London 
from  the  weanBomeness  of  his  si- 
tuation, or  banished  from  homei  as 
it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  his 
irregularides.  He  there  resorted 
to  the  situation  of  player,  which 
he  conudered  at  first  as  a  degra- 
dation, principally  because  he  was 
seduced  by  the  example  of  his 
comrades  to  participate  in  their 
ttild  and  irregular  manner  of  life. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  that  by 
the  poetical  fame  which  he  acqui- 
red in  the  progress  of  his  career, 
be  was  the  principal  means  of 
ennobling  tiie  stage,  and  brin^g 
the  situation  of  a  player  into  better 
repute.  Even  at  acery  early  age  he 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  poet  in  other  walks  than  those 
of  the  stt^e,  as  is  proved  by  his 
juvenile  poems  of  Adonis  and  Lu- 
erece.  He  allerwards  obt^ed  the 
situation  of  joint  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre  for  which 
he  laboured.  That  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  persona  of 
distinction  is  altogether  incredible; 
besides  many  others,  he  found  in 
the  Earl  of  Sonthampton,  the 
friend  of  the  unfortunate  Essex,  a 
most  liberal  and  kind  patron.  His 
pieces  were  not  merely  the  de- 
light of  the  million,  but  in  great 
favour  at  court:  the  two  monarchs 
under  whose  reigns  he  wrote 
were,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  contemporaiy,  altogether  ta- 
ken with  him.  They  were  acted  at 
court;  and  Elizabeth  appears  her- 
self to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
writing  of  more  than  one  of  them 
for  the  celebration  of  her  court 
festivals.  It  is  known  that  King 


James  bonoured  Shakspeare  so 
far  as  to  write  to  him  with  his  own 
hand.  All  this  looks  very  unlike 
either  contempt  or  banishment 
into  the  obscurity  of  a  low  circle. 
Shakspeare  acquired,  by  his  acti- 
vity as  a  poet,  player,  and  stage- 
manager,  a  considerable  property, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  native 
spot,  in  retirement  and  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  beloved  daughter,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  too  short  life, 
Immediately  after  his  death  a 
monument  was  erected  over  bis 
grave,  which  may  be  considered 
sumptuous  for  those  times. 

Amidst  such  brilliant  success, 
and  with  such  distinguished  proofs 
of  respect  anjt  honour  from  his 
contemporaries,  it  would  be  un- 
gular  indeed,  if  Shakspeare,  not- 
withstanding the  modesty  of  a 
great  mind,  which  he  certainly 
possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
should  never  have  dreamed  of 
posihumoija  fame.  As  a  profound 
thinker  he  had  pretty  accurately 
taken  the  measure  of  the  circle  of 
human  capabilities,  and  he  could 
say  to  himself  with  confidence, 
that  many  of  hb  productions  would 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  What 
foundation  then  is  there  for  the 
contrary  assertion,  which  would 
degrade  the  immortal  artist  to  the 
situation  of  a  daily  labourer  for  a 
rude  multitude^  Merely  this,  that 
he  himself  published  no  edition  of 
his  whole  works.  We  do  not  re- 
fiect,  that  a  poet,  always  accus- 
tomed to  labour  immediately  for 
the  stage,  who  has  often  Vnjoyed 
the  triumph  of  overpowering  as- 
sembled crowds  of  spectators,  and 
drawing  from  them  the  most 
tumultuous  applause,  who  is  not- 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  vitiat- 
ed stage  directorsj  but  left  to  hia 
own  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
a  proper  mode  of  theatrical  com- 
podttoD,  cares  naturally  much  less 
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fir  the  closet  of  (he  wlllarf  read- 
er. In  the  finit  fermaiion  of  m  na- 
tioiwl  aUge,  more  tapedMy, 
find  frequent  cnanipleB  of  such 
negligence.  Of  the  elmoM  innu- 
mcraUc  pieces  of  Lope  de  Vef^ 
maojr  undoubtedtf  never  were 
printed,  uid  are  (herebjr  lost;  and 
Cervantea  did  not  print  his  earlier 
dmnas,  though  he  certainly  boasti 
of  them  OS  meritoriotts  works.  As 
Sbakspearc,  on  his  retiring  from 
the  theatre,  left  his  manuscripts 
Iwbtnd  frith  his  fellow  msnagers, 
lie  might  reljr  on  theatrical  tradi- 
tion for  banding  them  down  to 
posterity,  which  wmild  indeed 
have  been  sufficient  for  tbat  pur- 
'poae,  if  the  cloungof  the  theatres, 
under  the  oppression  of  the  puri- 
tans, had  not  interrupted  the  natn- 
ni  order  of  things.  We  linow,  be- 
sides, that  the  poets  used  then  to 
■elt  the  exchi^re  possesMon  of 
their  pieces  to  a  theatre:  it  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the 
right  of  property  in  his  unprinted 
pieces  was  no  longer  vested  in 
Hhahapeare,  or  hud  not  at  least  yet 
reverted  lo  him.  His  fellow  ma- 
nagers entered  on  the  publication 
seten  yean  after  his  death  [which 
probably  surprised  liim  in  the  in- 
lention)  as  it  would  appear  on 
their  own  account,  and  for  their 
own  advantage. 

The  ignorance  or  learning  of 
our  poet  has  been  the  subject  of 
endless  conlruversy,  and  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  easiest  determina- 
tion. Sbahspearc  was  poor  in 
dead  lelhiingi  but  lie  possessed  a 
fijlnesB  of  living  and  applicable 
knowledge.  He  knew  Latin,  and 
even  something  of  Greek,  though 
tiot)  probabTy,  enough  to  read  the 
writers  with  ease  in  the  original 
looguftge.  Of  the  modem  lan- 
guages, the  French  and  Italian,  he 
had  alto  but  a  superficial  acquain-  ' 
tance.  The  genertl    direction  of 


his  inclination  was  not  towards  the 
collection  of  words  but  of  hcts. 
He  had  a  very  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  Knglish  hooks,  origioal 
and  translatedi  we  may  safely  af- 
firm, that  be  had  read  all  that  his 
language  then  con  tuned  which 
could  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  any 
of  his  poetical  objects.  He  was  suf- 
ficiently tntimafe  with  mythology 
to  employ  it  in  the  onl  v  manner 
he  wished,  as  a  symbolical  oma* 
ment.  He  had  fbrmed  the  most 
correct  notions  of  the  spirit  of  an- 
cient history  and  more  particalirly 
of  that  of  the  Romans;  and  the 
history  of  bis  own  country  was 
^miliar  to  bim  even  in  detail. 
Fortunately  for  him  it  had  not  yet 
been  treated  in  a  diplomatic  and 
pragmatical,  but  mereN-  in'  the 
chromele  stile;  that  is,  it  had  not 
yet  assumed  the  appearance  of  dry 
investigations  respecting  the  d^ 
velopement  ot  politicsl  relations, 
diplomatical  transactiDns,  finances, 
ice.  but  exhitnied  a  visible  image 
of  the  living  and  moving  of  an  age 
full  of  distinguished  deeds.  Shalu- 
peare  was  an  attentive  observer  of 
nature;  he  knew  the  technical 
langtuge  of  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans; he  seems  to  have  been  well 
travelled  in  the  interior  of  England, 
and  to  have  been  a  diligent  inquir. 
er  of  navigators  respecting  other 
countries;  and  he  was  most  accn- 
ratelyacquaintedwitb  all  the  popu- 
lar usages,  ojHnions,  and  tratfitions 
which  could  be  of  use  in  poetry. 

The  prooft  of  bis  ignorance,  on 
which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid, 
arc  a  few  geographical  blunden 
and  anachronisms.  Because  in  a 
comedy  founded  on  a  tale,  he 
makes  ships  land  in  Bohemia,  he 
has  keen  the  subject  of  laughter. 
But  I  conceive  that  we  should  be 
very  unjust  towards  him,  were  we 
to  conclude  that  he  did  net, »  well 
as  ourselves,  possess  the  ral^Ale 
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but  by  no  meana  difficult  know- 
ledge that  Bahemia  is  nowhere 
bounded  bjr  the  sea.  He  could  ne- 
ver, in  that  case,  have  looked  into 
B  nuip  of  Germany,  whereas  he 
descrilies  the  maps  of  both  Indies 
with  tbc  discoveri(«  of  the  latest 
navigaton.  In  such  matters  Shak»- 
peare  is  only  faithful  in  the  hiBtO' 
rical  subjecia  of  his  otvn  couuirp. 
In  the  novels  on  which  he  work- 
ed, he  avoided  disturbing  hii 
audience  to  whom  they  were 
known,  by  the  correction  of  eri'ora 
in  lecoiidary  things.  The  more 
wonderful  the  story,  the  more  it 
r4nged  in  a  purely  poetical  re- 
gion, which  be  tranufcrs  at  will  to 
all  indefinite  disiuice.  These  pluys, 
wtutever  names  they  bear,  take 
place  in  the  true  land  uf  romance 
and  in  the  century  of  wonderful 
love  Btoriei.  He  knew  well  that  in 
the  forebt  of  Ardennes,  there  were 
neither  the  liona  and  serpents  of 
the  Torrid  Zone,  nor  the  shep- 
herdesses of  Arcadia:  but  he  trans- 
ferred both  to  it,  because  the  de- 
sig;n  and  import  of  bis  picture 
required  them.  Here  he  con^der- 
cd  himself  entitled  to  the  greatest 
liberties.  He  had  not  to  do.  with  a 
petty  hypercritical  age  like  ours, 
which  is  always  seeking  in  poetry 
for  something  eUe  than  poetry;  his 
sudience  entered  the  theatre,  not 
to  learn  true  chronology,  geogra- 
phy, and  natural  history,  but  to 
witness  a  vivid  exhibition.  I  under- 
take to  prove  that  Shakspeare's 
anachronismB  are,  for  the  most 
part,  committed  purposely,  and 
after  great  consideration.  It  was 
frequently  of  importance  to  him  to 
bring  the  subject  exhibited,  from 
tiie  back  ground  of  time,  quite 
near  to  us.  Hence  in  Hamlet, 
though  avowedly  an  old  northern 
atcMy,  there  prevails  the  tone  of 
modish  society,  and  in  every  re- 
apact    the  costume  of  the  most 


Kcaat  period.  Witheut  tboae  cir* 

cumstantialities  it  would  not  havo 
been  allowable  to  make  a  philoso- 
phical inquirer  of  Hamlet)  or 
which  however  the  sense  of  tba 
whole  is  made  to  rest.  On  that  ao 
count  he  mcotiona  his  cdocatitm 
at  a  university,  though  in  the  ag« 
of  the  historical  Hamlet  there  waa 
not  yet  any  uniTcruty.  He  make* 
him  study  at  Wittenberg,  and  ao 
selection  could  be  more  suitable. 
The  name  was  very  popular;  from 
the  siory  of  Dr.  Faustus,  of  W'it> 
tenberg  it  was  wonderAilIy  well 
known:  it  was  of  particular  cele- 
bi-iiy  in  protestanl  Kngland,  aa 
Luther  had  taught  and  written 
there  shortly  before,  and  the  very 
name  must  have  immediately  sug> 
gested  tbe  idea  uf  freedom  in 
thinking.  I  cannot  even  consider 
it  an  anachronism  that  Richard 
the  Third  should  speak  of  Mac* 
chiavel.  The  word  is  here  used 
altogether  proverbially:  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  of  tbe  prince 
have  been  in  existence  even  since 
the  existence  ot  tyrants;  Macchia^ 
vcl  was  merely  the  first  to  commit, 
them  to  writing. 

That  Shaksjieare  has  accurately; 
hit  the  essential  costume,  namelyt 
the  spirit  of  ages  and  nationa,  is  a£ 
least  generally  acknowledged  bjr 
the  English  critics;  but  many  sin* 
against  the  external  costume  may 
he  easily  remarked.  Here  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  tbe  Koman 
pieces  were  acted  upon  the  stage, 
of  that  day  in  the  European  dreas. 
This  was,  it  is  true,  still  beautiful 
and  noble,  not  so  silly  and  tastelea* 
as  it  became  towards  the  end  oC 
tbe  seventeenth  century.  Brutua 
and  Cassius  appeared  in  the  Spa- 
nish cloak;  they  wore,  quite  con- 
trary to  the  Koman  custom,  tbe 
sword  by  their  side  in  ti^e  of 
peace,  and  drew  it,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness  in 
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the  dialogue  where  Bratas  Hlmu- 
lates  Cassius  to  the  cons[Mracf,  ■> 
if  inroluncaril)',  balf  out  of  the 
■heath.  This  will  in  no  wiK  an- 
swer our  way  of  thinkiDg:  we  are 
not  contended  without  the  Toga. 
'  The  preieni  majr  not  be  an  un- 
suitable place  for  delivering  a  ge- 
Dcral  ol»ervatioa  reipecUng  coi- 
tume,  conaidered  with  reference 
to  art.  It  hcLii  never  been  moi-e 
Accurately  observed  than   in   the 

S resent  day;  art  has  become  a  pe- 
aniic  antiquity  slop-shop.  This  is 
because  we  live  in  a  learned  and 
critical,  but  by  no  means  poetical 
age.  The  ancients  used  to  reprer 
•ent  the  religions  of  other  nations, 
which  deviated  very  iiiuch  from 
their  own,  according  to  the  Greek 
'  mythology.  In  sculpture  the  same 
dreai,  namely,  the  Phrygian,  was 
adopted,  once  for  all,  for  every 
barbaric  tribe.  Not  that  they  did 
not  know  that  there  were  as  many 
different  dresses  as  nations;  but  in 
art  thejr  merely  wished  to  acknow- 
ledge the  great  contrast  between 
barbarian  and  cultivated:  and  this 
appeared  to  them  to  be  rendered 
most  advantageously  visible  in  the 
Phrygian  clothing.  The  mon^  early 
Christian  painters  represent  the 
Ss^iuur,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
FMriarchs,  and  Apostles  in  an 
Ideal  dress;  hut  the  subordinate 
actors  or  spectators  of  the  action, 
in  the  dresses  of  their  own  nation 
and  age.  Here  they  were  guided 
by  a  correct  feeling:  the  mysteri- 
ously sacred  ought  to  be  kept  in 
an  awe -in  spiling  distance,  but  the 
human  can  only  be  properly  under- 
stood when  seen  with  the  usual 
Sccompatiimenta.  In  the  middle 
ages  all  heroical  stories  of  antiqui- 
ty, frona  Theseus  and  Achilles 
down  to  Alexander,  were  meta> 
moiphosed  into  true  books  of  chi- 
valry. What  was  related  to  them- 
selves alone  RpcAe  an  iDteiligiblc 


luiguage  to  them;  oT  AfliErcncei 
and  diatinctions  they  did  not  wish 
Co  know.  In  an  old  manuscript  of 
the  Trojan  war,  1  saw  a  miniature 
picture  representing  the  funeral 
procession  of  Hector,  where  the 
coffin,  hung  with  noble  coati  oC 
arms,  u  carried  into  a  gotUc 
church.  It  is  easy  to  make  our- 
■elfea  merry  with  this  piece  of 
limpticlty,  but  a  reflecting  mind 
will  view  the  subject  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light.  A  powerful  con- 
sciousness of  the  universal  preva- 
lency  and  the  solid  consisteticy  of 
their  manner  of  being,  an  undoubt- 
ed conviction  that  it  is  has  always 
so  been  and  will  continue  so  to  be 
in  the  world:  these  feelings  of  our 
ancestors  were  symptoms  of  the 
fresh  fulness  of  life;  they  were  tbe 
marrow  of  action  in  real  life  » 
well  as  in  poetry.  Their  plain  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  every 
thing  around  tbem,  handed  down 
firom  their  fathers,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  with  the  obstre- , 
perous  vanity  of  ages  of  manner- 
ism, which  vainly  introduce  the 
fleeting  modes  and  ftisluon  of  tbe 
day  into  art,  because  every  thing, 
like  a  noble  simplicity,  seems  to 
them  boorish  and  rude.  This  last 
impropriety  is  now  abolished:  our 
poets  and  artists  must,  like  iet- 
vantH,  wear  the  livery  of  distant 
centuries  and  foreign  nations  if 
they  would  hope  for  our  approbs- 
lion.  We  are  every  where  at  home, 
except  at  home.  We  do  ourselves 
the  justice  to  allow  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  dressing,  forma  of 
politeness,  &c.  are  altogether  un- 
poetical,  and  an  is  tlierefbre  obli- 
ged to  beg,  as  an  alms,  a  poetical 
costume  fi^m  the  antiquaries.  To 
that  simple  way  of  thinking,  which 
is  merely  attentive  to  the  inward 
truth  of  the  compo^tion  without 
stumbling  at  anachronisms,  or 
other  external  inconsiileDces,  we 
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CaAMt,  Mas!  navr  tttirot  but  we 
muBf  envf  tbe  poets  to  ni«nm  thep 
DCCDFret);  thcf  bIIo^M  them  K 
{;reai  breadth  atid  Treedorb  in  the 
hMidliD);  dt  their  subject. 

Many  things  in  Sltalu^BK 
must  be  jutlged  of  tfctordmg  ta 
the  above  principles,-  re«pectMg 
the  essentta]  and  the  tmMj  tCfltti- 
ed  costnine;  and-  they  will  aHo 
admit  oF  ef>  applkstioti  to  G«lde- 
ron. 

So  timch  with  re'speCt  id  the 
tlAriXtA  tbiigi  in  wMcN  SKaks- 
peare  K*ed,  tmA  his  pe^uliif  cuftf- 
vatNti  aiid  knt>«l^gfe.  T6  itve^  he 
appealed' profbtindaniSti'aiid  tuitA 
blituf  and  wildly  hAuriatit  genius'. 
IConi^CF,  genei^lfy  sjMaking,  an 
thai  has  beett  said-  on  (his  BM)ject 
ass  ftere  fabulous  etorr, a  blMd 
sod'  eStrtfvaf^nt  en^or.  In  Other 
srtsihe  assertion  reftites  itself;  for 
in  them  acquired  knowltkl^  is  an 
indispensable  condititm  btjf6re  any 
things  can  be  performed.  But  Creti 
ih  such  ptets,  as  »irt  usually  given 
out  for  careless  piijiil^'  of  nature, 
Without  any  art  ot  school  disci- 
plind,  I- hare  always  fouHd>  On  a 
nearer  considerationv  When'  they 
hsve  retdly  produced  workvof  ex- 
cellefice,  a  distinguished  cultin* 
tionofthe  tnental  powers*  practice 
in  ai4,  and  views  #onhy  in  them>- 
selvetf  Bttd  tnuurely  conudered; 
This-applies  to  Homer  as  w«ll  as 
Dante.  Tbe  attivity'of  geniUs  is, 
it  is  true,  natuiU  to  it,  and  in  a 
cenaiA  tfeme  uncodscibus;  mul 
consequently^thdiierson  who  poe- 
sesses  it  is  not  alwAya'  M  tbe  mt>- 
ment'id)!^  to  render  an  accomit-  of 
tbe  course  which  He  may  have 
purstiftdt  but  it'  by  im  meatw  fcA- 
lowtfthkt  the  thinking  pOwet-'had 
notagreatsUareinitL  RisfrOmche 
*ery' rapidity  and  certainty  of  the 
mentid-  prbcesv  ffbitf  the  utmost 
clearness  of  underiitbhtfing,  that 
thinking  iH' a  poet  is  not  percetved 

Vol.  I. 


jis  iomfethlni;;  abiitaCMtf,  doestiet 
wear  the  aflpearance  6f  ihettitSdotl 
(after  thdnghi).  ThM  idea  of  poef 
tH^]  iniipiration,  which  mstrtf  lyrt^ 
cat  poets  hate  brought  into  circu' 
httion,  as  if  t^f  were  Ml  in  thett 
senses,-  and  lilte  Pytbia,  when  pds^ 
leased  by  thfe  df^init^,  deBvcted 
oracles  unintelRgibfe  to  iheMseWei 
(a  rfrere  \fntai  hiTentlbn),  is  leait 
of  all  dpplicikble  He  di'amttie  ^omi- 
positioti',  one  6f  thi  produ«tiOnt 
of  (he  hffman  mind  Whtch  require! 
tKe  greatest  exercise  of  thoa'gM<. 
It  is  admitted  that  Shaksi^eare  titi 
reflected,  and  deeply  reflected,  OH 
chatatter  and  paisiun,  oiV  the  pro- 
gress of  evtiits  and  huirtan  des(i> 
ntes,'  on  the  hufnan  conMhtrttbn', 
ort  ^1  the  things  and  relailons  oF 
the  world;  this  is  an  admissioih 
which  must  be  madi^,  for  one  aloM 
6f  thoussridr  of  his  mafxims  wonM 
be  a  Sufficient  refutation  of  Who- 
ever should  attempt  to  deny  it.  SA 
that  it  Was  only  then  respecting 
the-  structure  of  his  own  pieces 
that  he  had  no  thought  to  spare? 
This  he-  left'  t6  the  dominion  at 
chartcei'  which  blew  together  th« 
atoms  of  Epicui^sf  But  suppose 
ing  tMt  he  had-,  without  the  higher 
aitibition  of  acquiring  the  appro^ 
batioii  of  jUditnous  cndcS  and-poif- 
terity,  without  tho  ibve  of  at't 
Which  endiittvbiira  at  selfi-siitiriac^ 
tion  in  a-  perfect  Work;  itierbl^ 
laboured  to  pleas^  the  uiilettenid 
crowd;  this-very  objtjct  aloiie  and 
the  theatric^  effect,  Woijld  haVfc 
ledhitit  tb'bestbw  attention  to  tht 
conduct  of  hispieces.  Fordoesititft 
the  itnprtfflstofi-df  a  drama'dftpeiid 
iti  an  especial  manner  on  the  reli^ 
tidn'  of'  the  patts  to  each  othetf 
And-  however  beaulifill'  a  sceiife 
may  be  in  iteelF,  will  U  not  be  at 
OtiCe  re|)robated'  bf  spcKtatdrt 
rtierdy  possessed  of  plAti  sfetise 
who  ^ve  ihehiselvks'up  toliatur^, 
wiieitever  it  is  ttt  vaHahcC-  with 
2  M 
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whU  they  an  led  to  expect  at  that 
particHlAr  place,  uid  destroys  the 
interest  which  they  have  already 
begun  to  uke?  The  comic  inter- 
mixtures may  be  cottsidered  as  a 
ton  of  ioterlude,  for  the  purpose 
of  refreahiag  the  spectators  after 
the  straioinf;  of  their  minds  io 
ibllowinft  the  more  serious  parts, 
-if  no  better  purpose  caa  be  fouiid 
for  them;  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  main  action,  in  the  cuicatc 
nation  of  the  events,  the  poet  must, 
if  possible,  display  even  more 
Buperiority  of  niiderstanding  than 
in  the  composition  of  individual 
character  and  utustions,  otherwise 
he  would  be  like  the  conductor  of 
ft  puppet-show  who  has  confused 
the  wires,  so  that  the  puppet*, 
from  their  mechanism,  undei^ 
quite  different  movements  from 
those  which  he  actually  intended. 
The  English  critics  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  the  truth 
and  uniform  consistency  of  his 
characters,  of  his  beart-rendini; 
pBthus,  and  his  comic  nit.  More- 
over, they  extol  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  his  separate  descrip- 
tions,  images,  and  espressions- 
This  lost  is  the  most  superficial 
and  cheap  mode  of  criticising 
works  of  art.  Johnson  compares 
bim,  who  should  endeavour  to  re- 
commend this  poet  by  passat^es 
un connectedly  torn  from  his  works, 
to  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who 
exhibited  a  brick  as  a  sample  of 
his  house.  And  yet  he  himself 
■peaks  so  little,  and  so  very  unsa- 
tisCactorily,  of  the  (Heces  consider- 
ed as  a  wholel  Let  any  man,  for 
instance,  bring  together  the  short 
characters  which  he  gives  at  the 
close  of  each  play,  and  see  if  the 
^grcgata  will  amount  to  thai  sum 
of  admiration  which  he  himself,  at 
his  outset,  has  stated  aa  the  cor- 
rect standard  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  poet.    It  was,    generally 


speaking,  the  prevuling  tendency 
of  the  time  which  preceded  our 
o'ti;  a  tendency  dbplayed  also  in 
physical  science,  to  consider  what 
is  possessed  of  life  as  a  mere  sc. 
cumulation  of  dead  parts,  Io  sepa- 
rate what  exists  only  in  connexka 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  conceived, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  tlie  cen- 
tral point  and  viewing  all  the  parts 
as  so  many  irradiations  from  iL 
Hence  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  cri- 
tic who  can  elevate  himself  to  the 

work  of  art.  Shakspeare's  compo- 
utions,  from  the  very  depth  ofpur. 
pose  displayed  in  them,  have  been 
exposed  to  the  misfortune  of  being 
misunderstood.  Besides,  this  pro- 
aaical  species  of  criticism  applies 
always  the  poetical  form  to  the 
details  of  execution;  but  in  so  fu 
as  the  plan  of  the  piece  is  con- 
cerned, it  never  looks  for  more 
than  the  logical  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  or  some  parual 
and  trivial  moral  by  way  of  appli- 
cation; and  all  that  cannot  be  re- 
conciled Io  this  is  declared  a  su- 
perfluous, or  even  a  detrimental) 
addition.  On  these  principles  ve 
must  equally  strike  out  the  most 
of  the  choral  songs  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  which  also  contribute 
nothing  to  the  developement  of  the 
action,  but  are  merely  an  bamio- 
nious  echo  mf  the  impressions  aim- 
ed at  by  the  poet  In  this  they  il- 
together  mistake  the  rights  of 
poetry  and  the  nature  of  the  ro- 
mantic drama,  which,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  is  and  ought  to  be 
picturesque,  requires  richer  ac- 
companiments and  contrasts  for 
its  main  groupes.  In  all  art  aiid 
poetry,  but  more  especially  in  (be 
romantic,  the  fanqy  lays  claims  to 
be  considered  as  an  independent 
mental  power  governed  according 

In  an  essay  on  Romeo  and  Judet, 
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Ktrated  the  inward  necessity  of 
each  with  reference  to  the  whole; 
I  ithowed  why  uich  a  particular 
circle  of  characters  and  relatioDt 
was  placed  around  the  two  lovers; 
I  explained  the  signiBciitianof  the 
mirth  here  and  there  scattered, 
aod  jusuBed  the  use  of  the  occa- 
■ional  heightening  given  to  the 
poetical  colours.  From  all  this  it 
Beemed  to  follow  unquesiionablf, 
thut  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
plays  of  wit  now  become  unintelU- 
gibJB  or  foreign  to  the  present 
taste,  (imitations  of  the  tone  of 
society  of  that  day)  nothing  could 
be  taken  away,  nothing  added, 
nothing  otherwise  arranged,  with- 
out mutilating  and  disfiguring  the 
perfect  work.  1  should  be  ready  to 
undertake  the  same  thing  in  all 
the  pieces  of  Shakspeare  produced 
in  bis  maturer  years,  but  this 
would  require  a  separate  book. 
Here  I  am  reduced  to  confine  my 
observations  to  the  tracing  his 
great  designs  with  a  rapid  pencil; 
but  still  I  must  previously  be  al> 
lowed  to  deliver  my  sentiments 
in  a  general  manner  t>n  the  subject 
of  his  moat  distinguishing  proper- 
ties. 

Shakspeare's  knowledge  ofman- 
kind  has  become  proverbial:  in  this 
kii  superiority  is  so  great,  that  he 
has  justly  been  called  the  master 
of  the  human  heart.  A  readiness  in 
remarking  even  the  nicer  involun- 
tary demonstrations  of  the  mind, 
aai  the  expressing  with  certainty 
the  meaning  of  these  signs  acqui- 
red from  experience  and  reflection, 
^  constitutes  the  observer  of  menj 
'  acuteness  in  drawing  still  farther 
conclnuons  from  them,  and  in  ar- 
ranging the  sepsrate  observaticms 
according  to  grounds  of  probability 
in  a  connected  manner,  may  be 


said  to  be  knowing  iften.  The  dif 
litiguishing  property  of  the  drama- 
tic poet  who  is  great  in  character- 
ization is  something  altogether 
difiJerent  from  this,  which  either, 
take  it  which  way  we  will,  in- 
cludes in  it  this  readiness  and  this 
acuteness,  or  dispenses  with-both. 
It  is  [he  capability  of  transporting 
himself  so  completely  into  every 
situation,  even  the  roost  unusuaU 
that  he  is  enabled,  as  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  whole  human  race, 
without  particular  instructions  for 
each  separate  case,  to  act  and 
speak  in  the  name  of  every  indivi- 
dual. It  is  the  power  of  endowing 
the  creatures  of  his  imaginaton 
with  such  self-existent  energy, 
that  they  afterwards  act  in  each 
conjuncture  according  to  general 
laws  of  nature:  the  poet,  in  hia 
dreams,  institutes  as  it  were  ex- 
periments which  are  received  with 
as  much  authority  as  if  they  had 
been  made  on  real  objects.  The 
inconceivable  in  this,  and  what 
never  can  be  learned,  is,  that  the 
characters  appear  neither  to  do 
nor  to  say  any  thing  on  account  of 
the  spectaton  and  yet  that  the  poet, 
by  means  of  the  exhibition  itself 
without  any  subsidiary  expltuia- 
tion,  communicates  the  gift  of 
looking  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
their  minds.  Hence  Goethe  has  in- 
geniously  compared  tibukapeare's 
characters  to  watches  with  crystal- 
line plates  and  cases,  which,  while 
they  point  out  the  hours  as  cor^ 
rectly  as  other  watches,  enable  us 
at  the  same  time  to  perceive  the 
inward  springa  whereby  all  this  it 
accamplished. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  fo- 
reign to  Shakspeare  than  a  certain 
dissecting  mode  of  composition, 
which  laboriously  enumerates  to 
us  alt  the  motives  by  which  a  man 
is  determined  to  act  in  this  or  that 
particular  manner.  Ttiia  way  of  «fr> 
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COvntlnB  fitr  motins,  the  r«^  of 

TMoj  of  Uie  modern  bis;priui«, 
might  be  qtrried  U  lenj^h  to  ^n 
extent  which  would  abaluh  every 
thine  like  individuality!  ftnd  rewlTe 
(11  char^ter  into  notiiing  but  the 
yBscf  of  foreign  or  exterpal  iiffiu- 
CDce^  wh>l«  *e  know  that  it  trv 
^uenUy  snnoiinces  itielT  in  the 
moat  decided  manner  in  the  e&rlir 
fit  in&incj.  After  all,  a  man  acta 
to  bccaase  be  ia  lo.  And  bow  each 
inan  is  constituted,  ShaVapcare  re- 
peals to  ua  in  the  tnoat  immediate 
planner;  he  demands  and  obtains 
our  belief,  even  for  what  ia  singu- 
lar and  denates  from  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  Never  perhaps 
was  there  so  coroprebenaive  a 
talent  for  characterization  as  Shak- 
apeare.  It  not  only  grasps  the  di- 
versities of  rank,  sex,  and  age, 
down  to  the  dawoings  of  inffui^ij; 
not  only  da  tbc  ki»K  siid  the  beg- 
gar, tbc  hero  and  the  pickpocket, 
the  Mge  and  the  idiot,  spegiH  snd 
•ct  with  equal  truth;  not  only  does 
he  transport  himself  to  distant 
agea  and  foreign  national  »ai.  por> 
tray  W  the  most  accurate  manner, 
with  only  afiei^  ^parent  violations 
of  costume,  the  spirit  of  the  t^deiu 
Bomana,  oi  tho  Fi-eacb  in  their 
wars  with  the  English,  of  the 
English  themselves  during  ^  great 
part  of  their  history,  of  the  Squtb- 
em  Europeaos  (in  the  aerioiia 
part  of  many  comedies),  the  cul- 
tivated society  of  that  time,  and 
the  former  rude  and  bprbaroua 
^tate  of  the  North;  hJU  human 
characters  have  nqt  only  such 
depth  i^d  precision  thsit  they  can- 
not be  arranged  under  cl4sses,and 
an  inexhaustible  even  in  concep- 
^on;  1^1  this  Prometbeua  not 
merely  forma  men,  he  opens  the 
gates  of  the  magical  wprld  of  spi- 
ritv  calls  up  the  i^idnight  ghoa^, 
exhibits  before  us  his  witches 
Vpjiidsit  ^h^r  unhaUpifed    ^Ue- 


Tica,  pepfllca  d»p  air  mth  appr^ 
Curies  aiid  sylphs;  and  these  beings 
existing  only  in  Ifo^gwatim  posr 
■ess  such  truth  and  cf^tsistency, 
Ui^t  even  wben  deformed  monsten 
like  Caliban,  he  extqrt^  the  absent!- 
tag  convictioq,  if  there  sbpuld  bf 
auch  beings  they  wo^i'i  ^  coBdijct 
themselves.  In  a  word,  aa  be  cai^ 
ries  w|ih  hifn  the  mpat  fruitiulaBd 
daring  (ancy  into  the  kiqgdon)  of 
nature,  on  the  other  hand,  he  csrr 
ries  nature  into  the  regiosa  of 
&nc;,  lying  beyond  the  p^nfin^  f4 
Kslity.  We  are  lost  )»  aqtonishr 
ment  at  seeing  the  extnwidiiuryi 
the  wonderful,  and  the  unheard  o( 
in  such  intimate  neameas. 

Pope  and  Johnson  appear  t9 
contradict  each  other  in  a  singular 
manner,  when  the  first  eays,  all 
the  characters  of  Shakspeftre  arc 
bdividuala,  and  thp  secwid,  they 
are  apecifs.  And  yet  par^^ps  thea* 
opinions  maj  sdmit  o^  peconciliv 
tion.  Pope's  expre%»ion  ia  unquesf 
yonttbly  the  moiv  correct,  A  Gh»- 
rafter  which  qbould  merely  be  f, 
personiQcaiicm  of  a  naked  gener^ 
idea  couifi  lieither  exhibit  any 
great  depth  obp  any  gre^t  Tatif^ 
The  itai^es  of  genera  and  species 
are  well  hnawa  to  be  tnerely  aux- 
iliariea  fop  the  uodertfat^wgi  that 
we  may  embrace  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  nature  in.a  certaiit  order. 
The  characters  which  Shakspeuv 
has  thoroughly  de)iae>rted  poisiW 
uitdoubtedliy  a  nu3Vt>ec  of  ii^vidm} 
peculiaritieai  bw  at  tho  WW*  tiiw 
a  signific^tiw  wkiffh  is  not  appli- 
cable tal^em  ajone:  thQy  generally 
supply  materials  foi>  a  pEnfouo4 
theory  of  tbeic  distiog^ti^l^^  pr»> 
p«rty.  fhit  ev«n  with  theabpxe:C»' 
rection,  tbi4  o^ioHivuMatiJKhaTC 
its  limitations.  Ch^uc^risatioaia 
qipre^  one  ingredleiit  of  th«  dnr 
mati?  art,,  ^d  not  dramatic  poooy 
itsielf.  It  vQ^d  ^itQ[»^»er  i»tl» 
extreige,  ^  tbe  po«(  V913.  t9  drav 
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our  attentisR  t9  •uperfiuous  traita 
9i  ctiaFBCter)  when  be  ouRht  to  en- 
4««rFiur  to  prtduce  other  impreB* 
lion*.  WlwDfvcr  the  Aiueical  or 
tti«  £tnciiul  {Ji^iiQniJerat*)  tbe  cha- 
Mctpritticnl  if  neceHtarily  thivwn 
into  the  b»«k  ground.  Hence  many 
pf  thB  figures  of  Shakspcare  exhi- 
bit nterely  external  deaignatiauBi 
determinsd  by  the  p1hc«  which 
they  qeeupy  in  the  wbolei  they 
Kt  like  Bfiepndary  pcrsdna  in  & 
public  prqcesaion,  to  whose  phy» 
uognomy  we  seldom  pay  much 
itieotion;  their  only  importanca 
is  derived  from  the  aolemnUy  of 
their  dress  and  (he  object  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  (jhakspeare's 
messengers,  for  instance,  are  for 
the  most  part  nierely  messengers, 
yet  not  common,  but  poetical  mcfl' 
aengerg:  the  messagea  which  they 
bflve  to  tiring  it  the  soul  which 
suggests  to  them  their  language. 
Other  voices  too  are  merely  raised 
an  melodious  laraenUttons  op  re- 
joicings) or  refieetions  on  what 
M»;  taken  placet  and  in  a  serious 
dramfi  without  cborus  tkii  muu 
always  be  more  or  less  the  caae,  if 
we  would  not  have  it  pi-eeaical. 

If  S(httk.spc«re  deaenes  our  ad- 
miration tbr  bis  characMrS)  he  is 
equally  deserving  of  tt  &»  faia  ex- 
hibition of  passion,  taking  this 
WQid  in  ita  widest  signiicuion,  as 
iaclttiUng  overy  mental  eondititai, 
every  tone  from  indifTeMnce  orb- 
aailiAr  mirth  to  the  wildest  rage  and 
despair.  He  gives  us  the  history  of 
nindsj  he  It^s  open  to  us,  in  a 
ungle  woni,  a  wht^e  series  of  pre- 
ceding conditions.  Hia  pasaiona 
do  not  St  first  tfand  dbplayed  to  us 
io  aII  their  height,  as  is  the  case 
with  so  many'  tragic  poeta  who,  in 
the  Iw^uage  of  Ccesing,  arc  tho- 
rough niMters  of  the  legal  style  of 
love.  Hs  paiwa,  in  a  mast  inimlt- 
iJde  manoor.thegradud,  progress 
froa,  tbc  first  origiav  '*  he  gives," 


•s  LesBJBg  says,  «  a  living  picture 
of  all  the  most  minute  and  secret 
artifices  by  which  a  Reeling  stea)* 
into  our  souls,  of  all  the  impercep- 
tible advantages  which  it  theiv 
gauis,  of  all  the  stratagema  by 
which  every  other  passion  it  mada 
tuhaervient  to  it,  till  It  becomes 
tbe  sole  tyrant  of  our  desires  and 
our  aversiups."  Of  all  poeta,  per- 
haps, he  alone  has  portrayed  the 
mental  diseases,  melancholy,  deli- 
rium,  lunacy,  with  such  mexpres* 
sible  and.  in  every  respect,  definite 
truth,  that  the  physician  may 
enrich  his  observations  from  thena 
in  tbe  aame  manner  aa  from  roHt 
cases. 

And  yet  Johnson  has  objected 
to  Shakspeare  that  his  pathos-  u  . 
not  always  natural  and  Free  from 
affectation.  There  are,  it  ia  true, 
passages,  though  comparatiTely 
speaking  very  few>  where  his 
poetry  ejccecds  the  bounds  of  \rvM 
dialogue,  where  Ittoo  soariDgiBBr 
agination,  a  too  luxumnt  wib 
rendered  the  complete  dramatic 
forgotfuInesB  of  himsetf  impoasi- 
ble.  With  this  exception,  the  cen- 
sure originates  tmly  in  a  fiuictless 
way  of  thinking,  to  which  every 
thing  appears  unnatural  that  dors 
not  suit  its  tame  inaipidity.  Hence 
an  idea  has  been  formed  of  simple 
and  natural  pathos,  which  connsts 
in  exclamations  destitute  of  ima< 
g^  and  nowise  elevaied  above 
every  day  life.  But  ertergetical 
passicns  electrify  the  .^hele  of  the 
menial  powers,  and  will  conse* 
quenily,  in  highly  fit  voured  naturest 
etpress  themselves  in  an  ingenbua 
Mid  figurative  manner.  U  bas  beem 
often  remarked  that  indtgnatios 
gives  wit;  and  as  despair  occasim* 
allybreakBoutinlolanghter,icrawr 
soraatlmea  also  give  vent  to  ttaelf 
in  antjtbetical  comparisona. 

Besidea,  the  rights  of  the  poeti- 
cal   Eonn    have    not    been    dul^ 
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weighed.  Shakipeore,  who  wu 
always  mire  of  his  object,  to  mo*« 
fat  a  >Qfficient]7  powerful  oiaoner 
wlmi  be  Wtthcd  to  do  lo,  has  occa- 
ihNwUf,  bjr  indulging  in  a  freer 
pUfi  purposely  moderated  the 
unprcsaionB  when  too  patoful.  and 
immediately  produced  m  musical 
sUevittion  of  our  sympathy.  He 
'  bad  not  those  rude  ideas  of  his 
art  which  many  modems  seem  to 
have,  ■•  if  the  poet,  like  the  clown 
in  the  proverb,  must  strike  twice 
en  the  same  place.  An  ancient 
rhetorician  delivered  a  caution 
against  dwelling  too  long  on  the 
eicitatioD  of  pity;  for  noUiing,  he 
said,  dries  so  soon  as  tears;  and 
and  Sfaakapeare  acted  conformably 
to  this  ingenious  maxim  without 
knowing  iL  The  paradoxical  asser- 
tion of  Johnson  that  Shakspeare 
bad  a  greater  talent  for  comedy 
than  tragedy,  and  that  in  the  latter 
fee  has  frequently  displayed  ao 
affected  tone,  does  not  even  de- 
■erve  to  be  so  far  noticed  that  we 
should  adduce,  by  way  of  refuta- 
tion, the  great  tragical  composi- 
tions of  the  poet  which,  for  over- 
poweiing  effect,  leavp  almost 
every  thing  which  the  stage  has 
yet  seen  far  behind  them;  a  few  of 
the  much  celebrated  scenes  would 
be  quite  suflicient.  What  might  to 
many  readers  lend  an  appearance 
of  truth  to  this  opinion  are  the 
plays  on  words,  which,  not  unfre- 
qucntly  in  Shakspeare,  are  .intro- 
duced into  serious  and  sublime 
passi^a,  and  intn  those  also  of  a 
peculiarly  pathetic  nature.  I  have 
already  slated  the  point  of  view  in 
which  we  ought  to  conudcr  the 
sportive  plays  on  words.  I  shall 
here,  therefore,  merely  deliver  a 
few  observations  respecting  a  play 
on  words  in  general,  and  its  poeti- 
cal use.— A  thorough  investigation 
vtould  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
subject,  and  too  deeply  into  conii- 


derations  on  the  essence  *S!  hn- 
guage,  and  its  relation  to  poetryi 
or  rhyme,  8cc.  There  is  in  the 
human  mind  a  desire  that  language 
should  exhibit  the  abject  which  it 
denotes  in  a  sensible  manner  by 
sound,  which  may  be  traced  even 
a«  far  back  as  the  origio  of  poetry. 
As,  in  the  shape  in  which  Un< 
guage  comes  down  to  us,  this  is 
seldom  the  case  in  a  perceptible 
degree,  an  imagination  which  has 
been  powerfully  excited  is  fond  of 
laying  hold  of  the  congruiiy  in 
sound  which  may  accideocally  offer 
itself,  that  by  such  means  he  may, 
in  a  single  case,  restore  the  lost 
resemblance  between  the  word  and 
the  thing.  For  example,  it  was 
common  to  seek  in  the  name  of  a 
person,  though  oflen  accidentally 
bestowed,  a  reference  to  his  quali- 
ties and  fortune,— it  was  purposely 
converted  into  an  expressive  nati;e. 
Those  who  cry  out  against  plays 
on  words  as  an  unnatural  and  af- 
fected invention,  only  betray  their 
own  ignorance.  With  children,  as 
well  as  nations  of  the  roost  »mple 
manners,  a  great  inclination  to 
them  is  often  displayed,  as  correct 
ideas  respecting  the  derivation  and 
affinity  of  words  have  not  been 
developed  among  them,  and  do  not 
consequently  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  caprice.  In  Homer  we  find 
several  examples;  the  Book*  of 
Motet,  the  oldest  written  memcK 
rial  of  the  primitive  world,  are,  u 
is  well  known,  full. of  them.  On 
the  other  band,  poets  of  a  very 
cultivated  taste,  or  oratM^  like 
Cicero,  have  delighted  in  them. 
Whoever,  in  Riebard  the  Second, 
is  disgusted  with  the  affecting 
play  of  words  of  the  dying  John  m 
Gaunt  cm  his  own  name,  let  him 
remember  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
playa  od  words  are  on  all  occe- 
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aons  to  be  joBtiGed.  This  muM 
depend  on  the  diiposition  of 
mind,  whether  it  will  admit  of 
such  8  play  of  fanc)*,  and  whe- 
ther the  eallies,  compariBons, 
and  alluaions,  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  them,  possess  internal 
Boliditf .  Yet  we  must  do',  proceed 
upon  the  principle  of  trying  how 
the  thought  appears  after  it  is  de- 
privedof  the  resembtance  in  sound, 
any  more  than  we  are  to  endea- 
vour to  feel  the  charm  of  rhymed 
versification  after  being  deprived 
of  rhyme.  The  laws  of  good  taste 
on  this  subject  must  also  vary 
with  the  quality  of  the  languages. 
In  those  which  possess  a  great 
number  of  homonymes,  that  is, 
words  possessing  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  sound,  though 
quite  different  in  their  derivation 
and  signification,  it  is  almost  more 
difBcult  to  avoid  than  to  &1I  on 
plays  of  words.  It  has  also  been 
dreaded  lest  a  door  might  be 
opened  to  puerile  witticism,  if 
they  weie  not  proscribed  in  the 
most  severe  manner.  I  cannot 
find,  however,  that  Shakspeare 
had  tuch  an  invincible  and  im- 
moderate passion'  for  plays  on 
words.  It  is  true  he  oilen  makes  a 
most  lavish  use  of  this  figure;  in 
other  pieces  he  has  introduced  it 
very  sparingly;  and  in  some  of 
them,  for  example  in  Micbeth,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  least  ves- 
tige of  it  is  to  be  found.  Hence,  in 
respect  to  the  use  or  the  rejection 
of  plays  on  words,  he  must  have 
been  guided  by  the  measure  of 
the  objects,  and  the  different  style 
in  which  they  required  to  be  treat' 
ed,  and  have  followed  probably,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  principles 
which  would  bear  a  strict  exam- 
ination.   ' 

The  objectiMi  that  Shakspeare 
wounds  our  feelings  by  the  open 
display  of  the  most  disgusting 
moral  odioosneas,  hanows  up  the 


miod  unmercifiilly,  and  tortures 
enn  our  eyes  by  the  exhiUtion  of 
the  most  insupportable  and  hateliil 
spectacles,  is  one  of  much  greater 
importance.  He  has  never,  in  liict, 
varnished  over  wild  and  Uood- 
thirsty  passions  with  a  pleasing 
exterior,  never  clothed  crime  and 
want  of  principle  with  a  false  show 
of  greatness  of  soul,  and  in  that 
respect  he  ii  every  way  deserving 
of  praise.  Twice  he  has  portrayed 
downright  villains,  and  the  mas- 
terly way- in  which  he  has  contri- 
ved to  elude  impressions  of  too 
painful  a  nature  mav  be  seen  in 
lago  and  Richard  the  Third.  I 
allow  that  the  reading,  and  sdll 
more  the  sight,  of  some  of  his 
pieces  are  not  adviseable  to  weak 
nerves,  any  more  than  the  Eume- 
nidea  of  £scbylus;  but  is  the  poet, 
who  can  only  reach  an  important 
object  by  bold  and  hazardous 
means,  to  allow  himself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  considerations  for  per- 
sons of  this  descripiionj  If  the 
effeminacy  of  the  present  day  is 
to  serve  as  a  general  standard  of 
what  tragical  composition  majr 
exhibit  to  human  nature,  we  shall 
be  forced  to  set  very  narrow  limits 
to  art,  and  every  thing  like  a  pow- 
erful effect  must  at  once  be  re- 
nounced. If  we  wish  to  have  a 
gt^nd  purpose,  we  must  also  wish 
to  have  the  means,  and  our  nerves 
should  in  some  measure  accommo- 
daie  themselves  to  paintul  impres- 
sions when,  by  way  of  requital, 
our  mind  is  thereby  elevated  and 
strengthened^— The  constant  re- 
ference to  a  petty  and  puny  race 
must  cripple  the  boldness  of  the 
poet.  Fortunately  for  his  art) 
Shakspeare  lived  in  an  age  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  noble  and 
tender  impressions,  but  which  had 
still  enough  of  the  firmness  inhe- 
rited from  a  vigorous  olden  time, 
not  to  shrink  back  with  dismay 
from   every   strong   and   violent 
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^tuw.  We  bsTc  find  to  see  tra< 
gnttea  ol  wbicli  the  catastrophe 
cBosiats  in  the  sworn  of  an  cnam- 
•ared  prince**:  if  Shakspeaiv  tallt 
occaiiaDallj  into  the  oppssiic  «s- 
treme,  k  is  a  ttoble  error  origina- 
ting in  ttie  ftilnesa  of  a  giexntic 
strength.  And  this  tr^cal  Titan, 
who  stoma  the  heavens  and 
tbieaten*  to  tear  the  world  frora 
off  its  billies,  who,  more  fruitrut 
than  fschylns,  makes  our  hair  to 
stand  on  end,  and  congeals  our 
blood  with  horror,  possessed  at 
ttae  same  time  the  insimuiting 
loTeiineii  of  the  *weetett  poetry; 
lie  pbya  with  love  Bke  a  child,  and 
His  iongi  are  breathed  out  like 
melting  righs.  He  unites  in  his 
existence  tlie  utmost  elevation  and 
the  utmost  depth;  and  the  most 
ft>reig:n,  and  e«en  apparently  irre- 
concilable properties  subust  in  him 
peaceably  together.  The  world  of 
spirits  and  nature  have  laid  all 
their  iroBSures  M  his  feet:  in 
strength  a  demigod,  in  profundity 
of  view  a  prapheti  in  all-seeing 
wisdom  a  protecting  spirit  of  a 
higher  onler,  he  towers  himself 
to  moriBis  as  if  imconsciaus  of  his 
superiority,  and  is  as  open  and 
unassuming  as  a  child. 

If'the  delineation  of  all  his  cha- 
racters, separately  coiutdcred.  Is 
inimitably  Arm  and  correct,  he 
swpssses  even  himselfin  so  com* 
Inning' and icontraiting  them,  that 
ttiey "serve  to  brrng^oot  each  other. 
— Ttiia  is  the  very  summit  of 
dKaniatio  oharaotarikation:  brwe 
can  never  esiimMe  a  man  altoge- 
ther abBtraoiedly  by  hims^f  ac- 
cording to  bifi  true  worth;  We  must 
we  him  in<  bis'  redatiohs  wiifa 
othemt  and  it'  is  here  that  inost 
dramatic  poets  are  deficient. 
Shakspoare'  m^uea  each  of  his 
ptqncipal  abaractor*  the  glsaa  in 
whiobittieothers-aiv  reflected,  and 
iniwhich  wearweoaUedtft  tbsco* 


ver  wbaa  could  twt  be  itninediatcly 
revealed  to  us.  What  in  others  is 
most  profound,  ties  in  bira  at  tbs 
sarface.  We  should  b*  very  lU 
advised  were  we  always  lo  take 
tbe  declarations  of  the  characten 
respecdng  tbemsielves  ami  otiiefs 
for  sterling  gold.  Ambig^i^  of 
intention,  very  property  ia  Mm, 
overflows  with  tbe  moat  pfaiss' 
worthy  principles;  and  sage  max- 
ims are  not  unf^epioAtly  put  m 
the  mouth  of  imbacilily,  to  show 
bow  easily  such  .<Mimm««  |riace 
truisms  may  be  aoquii<ed>  Nobody 
ever  painted  aa  be  has .  dCHM  tbe 
facili^  of  setf-decepti<m,  tb«  baS 
seltcoBsoious  bypoorisy  towhrdi 
ourselves,  with  which  ereit  AoMe 
minds  attempt  to  disguise-  tke 
almost  inevitadile  infiuenot  of  sel- 
fish motives  i»  huF^an  Bstarp, 
This  secret  irony  of  the  idiwiwne- 
rization  is  deserving  of  adittif»ti« 
as  a  storehouse  of  acuosness  Md 
sagacitj;  but  it  is  Ae  gravv  of 
enthusiasm.  But  thu  is-  tb»  coif 
elusion  at  which  w»  arrive  wbed 
we  have  had  the- .tnisftii^na  to 
see  human  nature  thuough  and 
thPoughi  and  bendes'  the  i^elaQ* 
choty  truth  that  no'  virtue  and 
greatness  are  altogettier  purejitnd 
genuine,  and  the  daftttvoue  ernir 
that  the  highest  pemetifltl  is-«b> 
tainable,  we  have>  ^  rumaittit^ 
choice.  Here  we  ra«y,'tWrceiv< 
notwithstanding  his  pomfv  ini  ex* 
ciung'tbe  most  fervent  e«M»i»a^ 
a  certain  c<x>)  indifferttic^  in  th* 
poet  himeclil'btit'sdl)  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  superior  aund,  vhieb 
hatf  ran  thraugh  thecuVle'  of)  bis- 
manjezistencd  and  ttirviwd  fcel> 
■ing.' 

The  irony  in  SbaVspt^rtf  hag 
,  not  merely  a  TtkmtV  Eft '  tin 
separate  characters,  but  fretjuent^ 
to  ttM  Whole'  oti  the  aotioo.  Moat 
poers  who  psrtn^  Uumim' rtvntt 
in^s^DHrativB'  or  dtfcmtitia  fiwiB 
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fcke  themselves  a  part,  and  exact 
from  their  readers  a  blind  appro- 
bation or  condemnation  of  what- 
erer  lide  they  choose  to  support 
or  Oppose.  The  more  zealous  this 
rhetoric  is,  the  more  eauljr  it  fails 
of  its  effect.  In  every  case  we  per- 
ceive that  the  subject  does  not 
conse  immediatelf  before  us,  but 
that  we  view  it  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  different  way  ofthiDking. 
When,  however,  the  poet,  by  a 
dextrous  manceuvre,  occasionally 
allows  us  a  glance  of  the  less  bril- 
naot  rererse  of  the  picture,  he 
then  places  himself  in  a  sort  of 
secret  understanding  with  the  se- 
lect circle  of  the  intelligent  among 
his  readers  or  spectators;  he  shows 
tbem  that  he  previously  saw  and 
admitted  the  validity  oF  their  ob- 
jections; that  he  himself  is  not 
tied  down  by  the  subject  repre- 
sented, but  soars  freely  above  it; 
and  that,  if  he  chose,  he  could  un- 
relentingly annihilate  the  beautiful 
snd  irresistibly  attractive  scenes 
vhich  his  ntagic  pen  has  produc- 
ed. Wherever  the  proper  tragic  en- 
ters,ii  is  true,  erery  thing  like  irony 
itntnediately  ceases;  but  from  the 
avowed  raillery  of  comedy,  to  the 
point  where  the  subjection  of 
mortal  beings  to  an  inevitable 
destiny  demands  the  highest  de- 
gree of  seriousness,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  human  relations  which 
unquestionably  may  be  consider- 
«d  in  an  ironical  view,  without 
confounding  the  eternal  line  of 
separation  between  good  and  evil. 
This  purpose  is  answered  by  the 
comic  characters  andsceneswbich 
are  interwoven  in  the  most  of 
Shakspeare's  pieces  where  ro- 
mantic bbtea  or  historical  events 
are  made  the  subject  of  a  noble 
and  elevating  exhibition.  A  deter- 
minate parody  of  the  serious  part 
is  frequently  not  to  be  mist^en  in 
them;  at  other  times  the  connexion 
Vol.  I, 


is  more  loose  and  mrhitrary,  and 
the  more  wonderful  the  invention 
of  the  whole,  the  more  easily  it 
becontes  merely  a  light  delusion 
of  the  fancy.  The  comic  interrup- 
tions every  where  serve  to  prevent 
the  play  from  being  converted 
into  an  employment,  to  preserve 
the  mind  in  the  possession  of  its 
hilarity,  and  to  kee^  off  that 
gloomy  and  inert  seriousness 
which  so  easily  steals  into  ih% 
sentimental,  but  not  tragical,  dra- 
ma. Most  assuredly  Sbakspeare 
did  not  wish  in  this  to  comply 
with  the  taste  of  the  multitude 
contrary  to  his  own  better  judg- 
ment: for  in  various  pieces,  and 
in  conuderable  parts  of  others, 
especially  when  the  catastrophe 
approaches,  and  the  minds  a,ce 
consequently  more  on  the  stretch 
and  no  fonger  stisceptible  of  any 
entertainment  serving  to  divert 
their  attention,  he  has  abstained 
from  all  comic  intermixtures-  It 
was  also  an  object  with  him,  that 
the  clowns  or  buffoons  should  not 
occupy  a  more  important  place 
than  that  which  he  had  assigned 
them:  he  expressly  condemns  the 
extemporizing  with  which  they 
loved  to  enlarge  their  parts.  John- 
son founds  the  justification  of  the 
species  of  drama  in  which  serious- 
ness and  mirth  are  mixed,  on  this, 
that  in  real  life  the  vulgar  is  found 
close  in  the  sublime,  that  the  mer- 
ry and  the  sad  usually  accompany 
and  succeed  one  another.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  both 
are  found  together,  they  must  not 
therefore  be  separated  in  the  com- 
positions of  art.  The  observation 
is  in  other  respects  just,  and  this 
circumstance  invests  the  poet 
with  a  power  to  proceed  in  that 
manner,  because  every  thing  in 
the  drama  must  be  regulated  by 
the  conditions  of  theatrical  proba- 
bility, but  the  mixture  of  such 
8N 
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dusinmtr,  Bod  apparently  contra- 
Sctoiy,  Ingredientii  in  the  same 
in>rks>  can  onlf  be  juiti&ablc  on 
principles  reconcileable  with  the 
views  of  art,  which  I  have  already 
described.  In  the  dramas  of  Shaks- 
pcarc  the  comic  scenes  are  the 
^tichamber  of  the  poetrj,  where 
the  servants  remain;  these  prooa- 
Ical  associates  must  not  give  Bucb 
MB  cxtensioR  to  their  voice  as  to 
^cafen  the  speakers  in  the  hall 
Itself;  however,  in  those  intervals 
irben  the  ideal  society  has  retired 
tiiey  deserve  to  be  listened  (o;  the 
boldness  of  their  raillery,  the  pre- 
tension of  their  iiniutionst  may 
aBbrd  us  many  a  conclusioo  rea- 
pectlng  the  reladms  of  their  mas- 
ters. 

Shakspeare's  comic  talent  is 
equally  wonderful  with  that  which 
be  has  shown  in  the  pathetic  and 
tragic:  it  stands  on  an  equal  eleva- 
tion, and  possesses  equal  extent 
uid  profundity;  all  that  I  before 
wished  was,  not  to  admit  that  the 
ibrnoer  preponderated.  He  is  high- 
ly inventive  in  comic  situations 
and  motives.'  it  will  be  hardly  pos- 
«ible  to  show  whence  he  has  taken 
any  of  them;  whereas  in  the  seri- 
ous part  of  his  dramas  he  has  ge- 
neraily  laid  hold  of  something 
already  known.  His  comic  cha- 
ractcri^tion  is  equally  true, 
various,  and  profound)  with,  bis 
aerions.  So  little  is  he  disposed  to 
caricature,  that  we  may  rather  say 
many  of  bis  trails  are  almoKt  too 
nice  and  delicate  for  the  stage, 
tbal  they  can  only  be  properly 
seized  by  4  great  actor,  and  fully 
understood  t^  a.  very  acute  audi- 
ence. Not  only  has  he  delineated 
many  kinds  of  folly,  he  has  also 
contrived  to  exhibit  mere  stupidity 
in  a  most  diverting  and  entertain- 
ing manner.  There  is  also  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  the  farcical  to  be 
Igutid  In  his  pieces,  which  seems 


to  us  to  be  introduced  in  a  moit 
arbitrary  manner,  but  which,  how- 
ever, is  founded  in  imitation  of  an 
actual  custom.  This  ia  the  intro- 
duction of  the  buSbon;  the  fool 
with  his  cap  and  motley  drcts, 
called  in  English,  Clown,  who 
appears  in  several  comedies 
though  not  in  all,  but  in  Lear 
alone  of  the  tragedies,  and  whs 
generally  exercises  his  wit  merely 
in  convenation  with  the  principal 
persons,  though  he  is  also  some- 
times incorporated  with  the  action. 
In  those  timet  it  was  not  only 
usual  for  princes  to  keep  court 
fools,  but  in  many  distinguished 
bmilies  they  reiaiued,  along  with 
other  servants,  such  an  exhilarat- 
ing housemate  as  a  good  antidote 
against  the  insipidity  and  weari- 
someness  of  onjinary  life,  as  a 
welcome  interruption  of  establish- 
ed  formalities.  Great  men,  and 
even  churchmen,  did  not  consider 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  recruit 
and  solace  thentselves  after  im- 
portant concertu  with  the  conver- 
saUon  of  their  fools;  the  cclebDated 
i^r  Thomas  More  bad  his  fool 
painted  along  with  himself  by 
Hdbein.  Sh^spearc  appears  to 
have  lived  immediately  beCare  the 
time  when  the  custom  began  to 
be  abolished;  in  the  English  c»- 
mic  authora  who  succeeded  him 
the  clown  is  no  kmgerio  b«  found. 
Thf  dismissal  of  the  fool  bas  been 
extolled  as  a  proof  of  refinement; 
and  our  honest  forefathers  have 
been  pitied  for  taking  delight  in 
such  a  coarse  and  farcical  anler- 
tainment,  1  am  much  rathe*  bow- 
ever  disposed  tOi  believe,  that  the 
practice  was  dropped  from  the 
!  difficulty  in  finding  fools  able  to 
do  full  justice  to  their  paru:  on 
the  other  hand,  reason,  with  all 
its  conceit  of  itself,  has  become 
too  timid  to  tolerate  such  bold 
ironyi  it  is  always  carefiil  lest  the 
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mantle  of  its  gravity  should  ba 
disturbed  iu  mj  of  iti  folds;  and 
rather  thnn  to  allow  a  privileged 
place  to  folly  beside  itself,  it  haa 
an  consciously  assumed  the  part 
sf  the  ridieulouH;  bat,  alaif  a  hea- 
vy and  cheerless  ridicule.  It  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
excellent  sallies  and  biting  sar- 
casms which  have  been  preserved 
of  celebrated  court  fbola.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  frequently  told 
aiich  truths  to  princes  as  are  never 
now  told  to  them.  Shakspeare's 
fools',  alon)^  with  somewhat  of  all 
overstraining  for  wit,  which  can- 
not altogether  be  avoided  when 
wit  becomes  a  separate  profes- 
sion, have  for  the  most  part,  an 
incomparable  humour  and  an  infi- 
nite abundance  of  intellect,  enough 
to  supply  a  whole  host  of  ordinary 
wise  men. 

I  have  still  a  few  observations  to 
make  on  the  diction  and  versnfica- 
tion  of  our  poet.  Tlie  language  is 
here  and  there  somewhat  obsolete, 
but  on  the  whole  much  less  so 
than  most  of  the  Writers  of  that 
day,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  chw'  e.  Prose  bad  yet 
been  little  cultivated,  as  the  learn- 
ed generally  wrete  in  Latin:  a 
favourable  circumstance  for  the 
dramatic  poet;  for  what  has  he  to 
do  with  the  scientific  language  of 
books?  He  had  not  only  read,  but 
studied  the  earlier  English  poets; 
but  he  drew  his  language  imme- 
diatelyfrom  Kfe,  and  be  possessed 
a  masterly  skill  in  blending  the 
dialn^cal  element  with  the  high- 
est poetical  elevation.  I  know  not 
-what  certain  critici  mean,  when 
they  say  that  Shakspeare  is  fre- 
qoentty  un grammatical.  To  make 
ont  this  affirmation,  they  must 
prove  that  similar  constructions 
never  occur  in  his  contempo- 
raries, the  direct  contrary  of  which 
Qan  be  established.  In  no  language 
is  every  thing  detenqined  on  prti)- 


ciple,  much  Isidwaya  left  to  th* 
caprice  of  custom;  and  because 
this  has  since  changed,  do  they 
wish  to  make  the  poet  answerable 
forii?  The  English  language  had 
not  then  attained  that  correct  insi- 
pndity  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  more  recent  literature  of 
the  country,  to  the  prejudice,  per- 
haps, of  its  originality.  As  a  field 
when  first  brought  under  thfe 
plough  produces,  along  with  the 
fertile  shoots,  manv  luxuriaoj 
weeds,  we  shall  also  find  that  tha 
poetical  diction  of  that  day  rua 
occasionally  out  into  extrav^ancei 
but  an  citravaKance  originating  In 
the  fulness  of  its  strength.  We 
may  still  perceive  traces  of  a  want 
of  assistance,  but  no  where  of  a 
latwrious  and  spiritless  display  of 
art  In  general  Shakspeare's  style 
yet  remains  the  very  best  model* 
both  in  the  vig:orous  and  subtimCi 
and  the  pleasing  and  tender.  In  hit 
sphere  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
means  of  language.  Un  all,  the 
stamp  of  his  mighty  spii'it  is  im- 
pressed. His  images  and  figure*^ 
in  their  ntisought  f^,  nay,  unar> 
bitrary  singularity,  have  often  9 
sweetness  altogether  peculiar.  Ke 
becomes occasionallyobscure  froi^ 
too  great  iondness  for  the  most 
compressed  brevity;  but  the  por- 
ing over  Shakspeare's  lines  affords 
us  an  ample  requital  for  our  la- 

The  verse  of  all  his  plays  it 
generally  the  rhymeless  Iambic 
of  ten  or  eleven  syllables,  occa- 
sionally  only  intermixed  with 
rhymes,  but  more  frequently  si- 
te mating  with  prose.  No  One  piece 
is  wholly  written  in  prose;  for  even, 
in  those  which  approach  the  most 
Co  the  pure  comedy,  there  is  always 
something  added  which  elevates 
them  to  a  higher  rank  than  belong 
to  this  species.  Many  scenes  are 
wholly  prosaical,  iu  others  dis- 
coinves  in  ferae  and  piose  sue* 
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ceed  etch  other  ilternUelj.  This 
can  only  upe«r  ui  iinproprielf  in 
the  *jt%  of  tbcne  who  are  accu»> 
tomed  to  consider  (h«  lines  of  a 
drama  like  m  Aafef  wldiera  dnwn 
up  rank  and  file  en  a  parade,  with 
the  Mine  unibrm,  arms,  and  ac- 
coutramentai  to  that  when  wc  He 
one  or  two  we  msf  represent  to 
ouraelvcB  thowaaDds  as  being  ev- 
9tj  way  like  them. 

In  the  use  tiS  vefae  and  prose 
Shakspeare  observes  verjr  nice 
distinciioni  according  to  the  ranks 
of  the  speukers,  but  still  more  ac- 
cording; to  their  characters  and 
dispouiion  of  mind.  A  noble  lan- 
guage, elevated  above  the  usual 
tone,  11  onl]'  suitable  to  a  certuii 
decorum  of  manners,  which  is 
thrown  over  both  vices  and  vir- 
tues, and  which  does  not  even 
wholly  diwppear  amidst  the  vio- 
lence of  passion.  If  this  is  not 
exclusively  possessed  by  the  high- 
er ranks,  it  still  however  belongs 
naturally  more  to  them  than  to  tlie 
lower)  and  therefore  in  Shakspeare 
dignity  and  familiarity  of  language, 
poetry,  and  prosei  arc  in  this  man* 
ner  distributed  among  the  charac- 
ters, Hence  his  tradesmen,  pea- 
sants, soldiers,  sailors,  servants, 
but  more  especially  his  fools  and 
clownsi  speak  almost,  without 
exception,  in  the  tone  of  their 
actual  life.  However,  inward  di|j;- 
nity  of  sentiment,  wherever  it  is 
possessed,  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  artificial  elegancies  of  edu- 
cation and  custom  to  display  itself 
in  a  noble  munner;  it  is  a  imiversal 
right  of  mankind,  of  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowest;  and  hence 
also,  in  Shakspeare,  the  nobility 
of  nature  and  morality  is  elevated 
above  that  of  society.  He  noi  ua> 
frequently  also  makes  the  very 
same  persons  express  themselves 
at  Umes  in  the  oiost  sublime  lan- 
guage, and  at  others  in  the  lowest; 
yid  this  inequality  is  in  like  man- 


ner foaaded  in  truth.  Extnartt< 
nary  situations,  which  inicntaly 
occupy  the  head  and  throw  mightir 
passiooainto  play,  give  clentiaii 
and  tension  to  the  soul:  it  coUecta 
together  all  its  powers,  and  exhi- 
bits an  unusual  energy,  botJt  in 
its  operations  and  in  its  communi- 
catitms  by  language.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  the  greatest  men  have 
their  moments  of  remissness,  when 
to  a  certain  degree  they  forget  the 
dignity  of  their  character  in  the 
most  unreserved  carelessness. This 
very  tone  of  mind  is  necessary  to 
admit  of  their  receiving  amuse- 
ment ^m  the  jokes  of  others,  or 
passing  jokes  themselves,  which 
surely  cannot  reflect  dishonour 
even  on  a  hero.  Let  any  person* 
for  example,  go  carefully  through 
the  paR  of  Hamlet.  How  bold  and 
powerful  the  language  of  his  poe- 
try when  he  conjures  the  ghost  of 
his  father,  when  he  spurs  himself 
on  to  the  bloody  deed,  when  b« 
thunders  into  the  soul  of  his  mo- 
therl  How  he  lowers  his  tone  down 
to  that  of  common  life,  when  he 
has  to  do  with  persons  whose  sta- 
tii»i  demands  fit>ai  him  such  aUne 
of  conduct;  when  he  makea  game 
of  PoIoniuB  and  the  courtiers,  in- 
structs the  player,  and  even  enten 
intOrthe  jokes  of  the  grave-digger. 
Of  all  the  principal  characters  of 
the  poet  of  a  serious  description,' 
there  is  no  one  so  rich  in  wit  and 
humour  as  Hamlet;  hence,  of  all 
of  them  he  makes  the  greatest  use 
of  the  familiar  style.  Others  do  not 
fall  in  it;  either  because  they  are 
constantly  surrounded  by  the 
pomp  of  ruik,  or  because  a  uni- 
form seriousness  is  natural  to 
them;  or,  in  short,  because'they 
are  throughout  the  vrhole  piece 
under  the  dominion  <^  a  passcHi 
calculated  to  excite  and  not  de- 
press the  mind,  like  the  sorrow  of 
Hamlet.  The  choice  of  the  one- 
form  or  the  other  is  every  where 
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ao  inlhble,  and  W  much  fbniided 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  I 
will  venture  to  asMrti  even  where 
the  poet  in  the  very  same  ipcech 
makes  the  speaker  leave  pro»  for 
poetiy,  or  the  canTcrsei  thli  could 
not  be  altered  without  the  danger 
of  injuring  or  deatro^ng  some- 
thing or  other.  The  blank  verae' 
baa  thi>  advantage,  that  il>  tone 
taaj  be  derated  or  lowered;  it 
admits  of  approximation  to  the 
familiar  style  of  converaatiooi  and 
never  forma  such  an  abrupt  con- 
trast as  that,  for  example,  between 
plain  prose  and  rhymed  Alexon- 
drinea. 

Shakapeore's  Iambics  are  some- 
times highly  harmonious  and  full 
aounding;  always  varied  and  suit' 
able  to  the  subject,  at  one  lime 
they  are  distinguished  for  ease 
and  rapidity,  at  another  they  move 
along  with  ponderous  energy. 
They  never  &tll  out  of  the  dialo- 
gical  character,  which  may  always 
be  traced  even  in  the  continued 
discourses  of  individuals,  except- 
ing when  they  run  into  the  lyrical. 
They  are  a  complete  model  of  the 
dramatic  use  of  this  species  of 
verse,  which,  in  English,  since 
Milton,  has  been  alH>  used  in  epic 
poetry;  but  in  the  latter  it  has 
assumed  a  quite  different  tarn. 
Even  the  irregularities  of  Shaks- 
peare's  verufication  are  expres- 
sive; a  broken  off  Terse,  or  a  sud- 
den change  of  rhytbnius,  »  in 
unison  with  the  pause  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  thought,  or  the  en- 
trance of  another  dispositioa  of 
mind.  Abb  proof  that  he  pitrposely 
violated  the  mechanical  rules,  in 
the  conviction  that  too  symmetri* 
cal  a  versification  does  not  suit 
with  the  drama,  and  has  in  the 
long  run  a  tendency  on  the  stage 
to  lull  the  spectators  asleep,  we 
may  observe  that  his  earlier  pieces 
an  those  wjuch  be  has  moat  dili- 


gently versified,  and  thai  in  the 
works  of  a  later  period,  whett 
throhgh  practice  be  must  have 
acquired  a  greater  facility,  we  find 
the  strongest  deviationi  from  the 
regulated  progress  of  the  verse- 
He  was  merely  enabled  by  the 
verse  to  render  the  poetical  eleva- 
tion audible;  but  he  claimed  in  it 
the  utmost  posuble  freedom. 

The  views  or  suggestions  of 
feeling  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  use  of  rhyme  may  be  traced 
with  almost  equal  certainty.  Not 
unfrequently  scenes,  or  even  sin- 
gle speeches,  close  with  a  few 
rhymed  lines,  for  the  purpose  of 
more  strongly  marking  the  divi- 
sion and  of  giving  it  more  round- 
ing. This  WHS  imitated  in  an 
injudicious  manner  by  the  English 
tragic  poets  of  a  later  period;  thejr 
suddenly  elevated  the  tone  in  the 
rhymed  lines,  as  if  the  person  be- 
gan all  at  once  to  speak  in  another 
language.  The  practice  was  huled 
by  the  actors  from  its  serving  as  a 
signal  for  clapping  when  they  made 
their  exit.  In  bihakspeare  again  the 
transitions  are  more  easy:  alt 
changes  of  forms  are  introduced 
imperceptibly,  and  as  if  of  them- 
selves. Moreover,  he  generally 
loves  to  elevate  a  series  of  ingeni- 
ous and  antithetical  sayings  by  the 
use  of  rhyme.  We  find  other  pas- 
sages in  continued  rhyme,  where 
solemnity  and  theatrical  pomp 
were  suitable,  as  in  the  mask,  as 
it  is  called,  in  the  Tetn/ietl,  and  ia 
the  play  introduced  into  Hamlet. 
In  oiher  pieces,  for  instance  the 
Midtummer  JVigkc'a  Dream  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  rhyme  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  part;  be- 
cause he  wished  to  give  them 
a  glowing  colour,  or  because 
the  characters  utter  in  a  mu- 
ucal  tone  their  love  complaints 
or  love  suits.  Here  he  hps  even 
inti'oduced  rhymed  trd)bics,.  which 
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■ppraacfc  to  tlw  fitfi?  of  the  loiinot 
tbcD  utiwl  in  England  Tbe  UMt^ 
don  of  MaloDO  llMt  Shakapcarc  in 
bis  jrotith  wu  fbod  of  rh^rae,  bat 
'  that  bo  afkerwatds  rejected  it,  it 
Bufficieu])'  refuted  by  his  own 
Khronologj  of  the  poet's  works.  Is 
•ome  of  the  earliest,  for  instaace 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
Menry  the  SixiJk,  there  are  hardly 
m»y  rhjrBKSi  in  what  is  stated  to 
ba  bis  last  piece.  The  Tne^h 
Might,  or  Wkat  Tm  Will,  and  in 
MtebetA,  which  b  prored  te  have 
boen  composed  under  (he  reign  of 
Zing  James,  we  find  them  in  no 
inconuderable  number.  Even  in 
the  secondary  natters  of  form 
Shakspeare  was  not  guided  1^  hu- 
mour and  incident,  but  acted  like 
a  genuine  artist  on  aolid  grounds. 
This  mi^U  also  be  shown  in  the 
kinds  at  verse  which  be  lesst- 
often  used;  for  insisBce,  in  the 
rbjmed  verses  of  seven  and  eight 
ijlkbles,  were  we  not  afraid  of 
dwelling  too  long  on  merely  tech- 
lucal  peculiariiies. 

The  manner  of  bamlling  rhymed 
verse,  and  the  opinion  respecting 
its  harmony  and  elegance,  have 
undergonea  much  greater  change 
in  Englanti  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  than  has  been  ihe  ease 
in  the  rhymeless  Iambic  or  blank 
verse.  In  the  former,  Dryden  and 
Pope  have  become  models;  these 
writers  have  communicated  the 
utmost  smootlung  to  rhyme,  but 
they  have  also  tied  it  down  to  a 
harmonious  umformity.  A  foreign 
er,  to  whom  antiquated  and  new 
are  the  same,  may  perhaps  feel 
with  greater  freed9m  the  advan- 
tages of  the  more  ancient  manner. 
Certain  it  is,  the  rhyme  of  the 
present  day,  from  the  too  great 
confinement  of  the  couplet,  is  un- 
fit for  the  drama.  We  must  not 
-esdmate  the  rhyme  of  Shakspeare 
by  the  mode  of  subsequent  times, 


but  by  a  comparisoa  with  his  cot- 
leraporaries  or  with  Spenser.  The 
conpatisoM  will  wltfao«t  doubt 
turn  wit  to  his  advanti^.  Spen- 
leris  often  Affos^  Sbakspears, 
tlraugh  aomeiimes  hard,  la  always 
brief  and  vigorous.  He  baa  much 
more  frequently  bew  radvced  by 
the  rhyme  to  leave  out  sometl»ig 
nocessaf?  than  to  iasert  any  thing 
MiperSuous.  Many  of  hia  rhymes 
however  are  yet  hultlessa  ingeni- 
ous with  attractive  ease,  and  rich 
without  false  brilNaney.  The  song) 
interspersed  (nwBely,  those  of  the 
poet  himself)  are  generally  sweet- 
ly plsyful  and  altogether  iBttsical; 
we  hear  in  imagination  their  me- 
lody while  we  merely  read  them. 

The  whole  ef  Shakipeare's  pro- 
ductions bear  the  certMD  atampof 
bis  original  genius,  hut  yet  do 
wtiter  was  ever  bnher  removed 
from  every  thing  like  a  manner 
acquired  from  habit  aM  penoBil 
peciiiiaritiei.  He  is  rather,  fron 
tbe  diversity  of  ttme  and  colour, 
which  he  assumes  accortliitg  to  the 
qualities  of  objects,  a  true  Proteus. 
£lach  of  his  compositions  is  Uke  s 
world  of  its^f^  w  hich  moves  in  its 
own  s^ere.  They  ere  works'  of 
art,  finished  iu  the  most  consum- 
mate style,  in  which  the  freedom 
aod  judicious  choice  of  their  au- 
thor are  revealed.  If  the  thorough 
formatioQ  of  a  work,  even  in  iti 
minutest  parts,  sccorcting  to  a 
leading  idea;  if  the  dominion  of 
the  animating  spirit  over  M  the 
meant  of  eaeuition  desei*Te8  the 
name  i^  correctness  (and  thi^ 
excepting  in  matters  of  grammsr, 
is  the  only  proper  sense  of  the 
word);  we  shall  then,  after  allow- 
ing to  Shakspeare  all  tbe  higher 
qualidcs  which  demand  our  adniF 
ratitm,  be  also  compelled,  in  most 
cases,  to  allow  him  the  name  of  a 
correct  poet. 

It  would  be  bistFuttife  hi  the 
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highest  degree,  could  we  follow, 
step  by  step,  in  his  career,  an 
author  who  at  once  founded  and 
carried  his  an  to  perfection,  and 
to  go  through  hia  works  in  the 
order  of  time.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  fixed  pointii,  which  at 
length  have  been  obiained,  we  are 
here  in  want  of  the  neceBBar;  ma- 
terials. The  diligent  Mulone  haa 
indeed  has  made  an  attempt  to 
arrange  the  playa  of  Shakapeare 
in  chronological  order;  but  he 
himself  only  gives  it  out  for  hypo- 
thetical, and  it  could  not  possibly 
be  attended  with  complete  success, 
as  he  excludes  from  his  research  a 
considerable  number  of  plecea 
vhich  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
poet,  though  rejected  as  spurious 
by  ail  the  editors  since  Rowe,  but 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must,  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  in  a  great  measure 
be  attributed  to  him. 

The  best  and  easiest  mode  there- 
fore of  reviewing  the  dramas  will 
be  a  arrange  them  in  classes. 
This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  merdy 
a  last  shift:  several  critics  have 
declared  that  all  Shakspeare's 
pieces  substantially  belong  to  the 
same  species,  akhough  sometimes 
one  ingredient,  sometimes  another, 
the  masicsl  or  the  characteHstical, 
the  inTcntion  of  the  wonderful  or 
the  imitation  of  the  reel,  the  pft- 
thedc  or  the  comic,  seriousness 
of  irony,  may  preponderate  in  the 
Mixture.  Shakspeare  himself,  it 
Would  appear,  tmly  laughed  at  the 
petty  endeavours  of  many  critics 
to  find  ant  divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions of  species,  and  to  hedge  in 
wh^  had  been  ho  separated  with 
the  roost  atixieus  care;  the  pedantic 
Polonius  in  Hwmht  recommends 
the  pl^f  rs,  far  ihmr  knowledge 
of    «trage^,  ccmtedf,    histot^, 


pastoral,  pastoral -comical,  histo- 
ric sl-pastoral,  tragical -historical, 
tragical-comical,  historical-pasto- 
ral, scene-undividable,  or  poem 
unlimited."  On  another  occasion 
he  ridicules  the  limitation  of  tra- 
gedy to  an  unfertuuate  catastro- 
phe: 


However  the  division  into  come- 
dies, tragedies,  and  hUtorical  dra- 
mas, according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, may  in  some  measure  be 
adopted,  if  we  do  not  lose  sight  oX 
the  transitions  and  affinities  The 
subjects  of  tile  comedies  are  ge- 
nerally taken  from  novels:  they 
are  romantic  love  tales;  none  are 
altogether  confined  to  the  sphere 
of  common  or  domestic  relations: 
all  of  them  possess  poetical  orna- 
ment, some  of  them  run  into  the 
wonderful  or  the  pathetic.  To 
these  two  of  his  most  diatinguisb- 
ed  tragedies  are  immediately  link- 
ed, Rtttrut)  and  Juliet  and  OcheUo} 
both  true  novels,  and  composed  on 
the  same  principles.  In  many  of 
the  historical  plays  a  con^derable 
space  is  occupsed  by  the  comic 
characters  and  scenes;  others  are 
serious  throughout,  and  leave  be- 
hind a  tragical  tmpresiion-.  The 
esseniial  circnmstance  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  is,  that  the 
trfot  bears  a  reference  to  a  poetical 
and  national  interest.  This  is  not 
so  much  the  case  in  Hamht,  Lear, 
and  MaeiriA;  and  hence  we  do  not 
include  these  tragedies  ^mongthe 
historical  pieces,  though  the  first 
is  founded  on  an  old  northern,  the 
second  on  a  oatioiwl  tradition;  and 
the  third  comes  even  within  the 
epoch  of  the  Seottnh  Mstory,  after 
it  ceased  to  be  falxilous. 
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At  aetOMnt  of  the  Reign  (/"  Ivam  IV.  Jlrtt  Czar  and  Jtutoerat  ^aU 
the  Ru»tia»,  Abridged  ttma  aa  UDpubluhed  Historf  of  Rusaii. 


I  SHALL  now  pass,  without 
further  preface,  to  the  period 
which  forms  the  first  great  epoch 
in  the  anitals  of  Russia,  and  which 
is  in  itself  highly  interesting  ou 
various  accounts.  In  1S41,  after  a 
turbulent  and  disastrous  minority, 
the  sceptre  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Ivan  Va*»iUevUeh  2d,  or  Ivan 
the  4th,  appropriately  aumamed 
by  his  subjects,  the  Terrible,  and 
by  foreigners,  the  Tyrant.  His 
long  reign  of  .forty  years  laid  the 
foundation  of  Russian  greatness 
in  almost  every  respect,  and 
abounds  with  memorable  events. 
Much  more  deserves  to  be  known 
of  his  political  and  domestic 
career,  than  it  would  comport 
with  my  purpose  to  narrate.  I 
shall  confine  myself  principally  to 
such  transactions  of  both,'  as  may 
serve  to  developethe  progress  of 
the  Russian  power,  which,  hence- 
fortb,  as  regards  Europe,  will 
present  itself  in  a  regular  and 
tangible  shape. 

From  the  time  that  Ivan,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  snatched  the  rod 
of  empire  from  an  ambitious  re- 
gency, and  gave  thus  a  sure 
pledge  of  the  extraordinary  ener- 
gy and  ardour  of  character,  for 
which  he  was  ever  afterwards 
distinguished,  three  great  objects 
are  said  to  have  fitted  his  atten- 
tion and  constituted  the  business 
of  his  life;— the  destruction  of 
the  Tartar  powers—the  hunulis' 
tion  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes^— 
and  the  civilization  of  his  people. 
In  the  fcfrmer,  he  was  entirely 


successful;  and  if  he  &iled  in  tba 
last,  it  was  not  altogether  from 
the  want  of  sagacity  or  even  li- 
berality in  the  choice  of  means. 
— His  first  steps  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  aims  of  ag- 
R;randizement  argue  no  contemp- 
tible discernment,  and  a  pro6ta- 
ble  study  of  European  affairs.  I 
allude  to  his  assumption  of  the 
titles  of  Czar  and  -fa/ o era (  nf 
all  ihe  Suttiaa,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  standing  military  force — 
af^er  the  Asiatic  model,  indeed, 
but  with  European  tactics, — under 
the  name  of  SireltzL — One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  domestic  efforts  of 
vig^r  which  his  designs  and  situa- 
tion called  upon  him  to  make, 
was  the  correction  of  the  mu- 
tinous propensities  of  his  sol- 
diery and  their  leaders,  the 
Boyars,  the  great  civil  and  mili- 
tary functionaries  of  the  empire. 
This  point  he  effected,  on  the  oc- 
casifHi  of  an  insuirection,  which 
broke  out  amongst  them,  during 
his  first  expedition  against  the 
Tartar  city  of  Kasan.  Never  wai 
a  similar  reform  accompUahed  io 
a  manner,  which  denoted  greater 
ferocity  of  disposition  and  a  more 
implacable  spirit  in  the  chief,  or 
which  was  b«tter  fitted  to  strike 
terror  itfo  rebellious  subjects. 
The  army  was  decimated)  aod 
those  upon  whom  the  lot  fell,  to- 
gether with  multitudes  of  other 
supposed  delinquents  were  mas- 
sacred in  every  form  of  butchery 
and  mutilation,  and  their  bodies, 
after  being  dragged  through  ths 
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i£reets  of  his  capital,  thrown  into 
^the  Moskowa. 

Ivan  experienced  only  ^nortifi- 
cation  and  loss  in  bis  first  at- 
tempts upon  the  kingdom  of 
Kasan,  whicbalthough  humbled 
and  weakened,  had  not  been  to-  - 
totally  subdued,  by  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors.  He  perse- 
vered, however,  and"with  the  aid 
of  musquetry  and  artillery  then 
first  employed  by  the  Russians, 
took  the  metropolis  by  assault, 
after  an  obstinate  siege.  The  car- 
nage was  horrible  aqd  the  victory 
decisive  of  the  permanent  fate  of 
the  kingdom.  Astrackan  was  next 
invaded,  and  speedily  reduced. 
The  Tartars  were  too'  blind  and 
furious  in  their  mutual  animo- 
Mties,  to  be  instructed  by  the 
misfortunes  of  their  brethren,  or 
to  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
union.  Afterthe  fall  of  Astrackan, 
but  one  great  fragment  of  their 
empire  remajned,— the  kingdom 
of  the  Crimea,— of  which  much 
remains  to  be  said  hereafter.     ' 

The  enormities  committed  by 
the  Russians  in  these  two  im- 
portant conquestff,  were  of  a  na- 
ture to  sustain  that  appalling  re- 
putation, which  their  previous 
history  had  established.  Columns 
or  pyramids  of  human  heads,  are 
the  trophies  vrhich  the  "  IXeligbt 
of  the  Bast,"  Tameriane,  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  left  on  the 
ground  where  stood  before  flour- 
ishing cities,  Ivan  might  have 
reared  the  same  execrable  monu- 
ments, out  of  the  slaughter  (^  the 
unresisting  victims,  on  the  occa- 
sions just  mentioned. 

The  inestimable  value  to  Rus- 
sia of  these  acquisitions,  may  be 
understood  from'  a  simple  inspec- 
tion  of  the  map  of  the  empire. 
Independently  of  being  for  ever 
relieved  from  a  formidable  enemy 

Vol.  L 


and  rival,  she  became,  by  the 
conquest  of  Kasan,  the  mistress 
of  the  Volga.  By  the  reduction  of 
the  city  of  Astrackan  so  favoura- 
bly situated  for  commerce,  her 
power  was  solidly  established  on 
the  Caspian  sea,  and,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  the  extension 
of'  her  dominion  towards  the 
South  and  East. 

It  woitldbe  idle  to  examine  whe- 
ther  the  wars  wa'ged  by  Ivan  upon 
the  Tartars  were  just  or  other- 
wise, as  respects  the  motives  from 
which  they  wero  undertaken.  In 
that  rude  stage  of  society  beyond 
which  the  Russians  had.  not  then 
advanced,  the  passions  alone 
prompt  to  action.  Revenge,  hate, 
the  lust  of  dominion,  the  spirit 
of  rapine  or  of  adventure^  are  the 
causes  of  contention;  never  those 
deliberations  of  right,  necessity, 
or  general  expediency  which  in 
a  higher  .state  of  i-efinement 
usually  precede  a  resort  to  arms, 
and  sometimes  justify  it,  even  in 
the  eye  of  pure  morality  and 
enlightened  reason.*  Self  preser-  . 
vation  undoubtedly  required  of 
the  Russians  to  break  and  disr 
pCre  the  Tartar  power.  When 
we  consider  likewise  the  original 


■  "  Civiliied  nations,"  uja  Dr.  H*. 
bertBon  in  hi*  introduption  to  the  bif. 
tory  of  Cbarlu  V,,  "  which  take  ap 
arm>  upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives 
of  policy  or  prudence,  with  S'TOW  to 
^ard  Bgwiit  fonie  diiunt  danger,  or 
to  prerent  some  remote  contin^ncj, 
canyon  their  hoHiliUei^  with  io  little 
rftocor  or  aninoiity,  that  war  amonf 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  ita  terrora. 
Bartiarians  ar^  »nn)reTs  to  luch  re- 
finements. They  rush  into  war  with  tm- 
pctuoHty,  and  proiecDte  it  with  vio- 
lence. Their  sole  object  is  to  mak* 
their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  their 
vengeance,  nor  does  their  rage  aub- 
■ide  until  it  be  satiated  witi>  InfUctinf 
on  them  every  possible  Mlamity." 
20 
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*Sgrc8>>0D>  ^c  prorocaUons,  the 
oumberless  incentives  given  to 
deadly  h&te,  we  can  the  more 
easily  excuse  the  intemperance 
and  severity  of  the  vengeance 
exercised.  Neither  would  1  un- 
dertake to  decide  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits,  under  the  same 
point  of  view,  of  the  Russians  and 
their  Wetiem  neighbours,  in  the 
many  sanguinary  contests  in 
which  they  were  engaged  before 
the  time  of  Ivan.  The  remarks 

t'ust  made  would  seem  spplica- 
le  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
cue. 

There  is,  however,  a  material 
circumstance  which  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  this  train  of  ob- 
servation: I  mean  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  intestine  feuds, 
as  those  by  which  Russia  was  so 
frequently  convulsed;  of  such  ex- 
ternal wars  as  those  in  which 
she  was  constantly  involved,  to 
produce  or  render  inveterate  In 
the  national  character,  the  pas- 
sions and  habits  most  hostile  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world.  An  ii^ensibility  to  the 
finer  touches  of  humanity,  a  con- 
tempt of  all  moral  restraints,  an 
invincible  restlessness  of  dispo- 
tioD,  an  insatiable  lust  of  dominion, 
the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  guile, 
in  short,  all  those  anti-social  un- 
ruly qualities  of  which  the  na- 
tural agent  Is  the  sword,  are  th6 
necessary  consequences.  I  will 
not  now  say  how  far  they  are  vi- 
eible  in  the  ulterior  march  of 
Russia;  but  thev  may  be  readily 
traced  in  the  proceedings  of  Ivan 
subsequent  to  his  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Tartars,  whatever  may 
be  the  dispoailions  with  which 
he  set  out.  It  seems  erident  from 
the  sequel,  that  while  his  sword 
was  yet  reeking  with  their  blood, 


he  indulged  amUtJous  hopes  con* 
ceming  Finland  and  Livonia, 
and  meditated  a  plan  Ibr  the  con- 
quest of  both  these  provinces. 
The  war  which  he  either  pro- 
voked with  Sweden  and  Poland, 
or  which  their  injustice  fiimUbed 
as  an  opportunity  for  the  purpose, 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  although 
it  did  not  end  in  any  immediate 
increase  of  the  Russian   power. 

Gustavus  Vasa  of  Sweden,  and 
Sigismund  Augustus  of  Poland 
were  cotemporaries  of  Ivan,  as 
were  Francis  the  first  of  France, 
and  Charles  the  fifth  of  Spain. 
The  constellation  of  such  charac- 
ters is  fitted  to  place  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  Czar  in  still  higher 
relief.  Gustavus;  the  heroic  de< 
liverer,  the  mild  legislator,  the 
enlightened  reformer  of  bis  coun- 
try, the  true  Ibunder  of  the  Swe- 
dish monarchy;  merits  all  the 
admiration  and  gratitude,  with 
which  Sweden  celebrates  bis 
memory:  Sigismund,  although  of 
an  inferior  order  of  merit,  is  il- 
lustrious for  the  gentleness  of 
his  nature,  his  taste  for  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts,  his  forti- 
tude and  bravery,  and  the  love 
and  esteem  which  he  conciliated 
from  a  rude  and  turbulent' nation. 

Both  monarch s  conceived,  per- 
haps, a  well  founded  jealousy  of 
Ivan  and  leagued  agsinst  him;  at 
a  moment  however,  when  he  was 
best  prepared  to  withstand  thdr 
attacks.  The  Swedes  were  se- 
verely beaten  and  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprize.  The 
Czar  entered  and  ravaged  Pin- 
land,  renewing  there  the  scenes 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  his 
ancestors,  in  their  expeditions 
against  Constantinople.  After 
forcing  Gustavus  to  sign  a  sepa- 
rate   peace,  he  turned  Uia  tri- 
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nmphant  anns  against  Uvowa. 
This  proTisce  existed  as  an  in- 
de pendent  power  under  -the 
Knights  of  the  Sword,  and  was 
invaded  on  t^ie  pretext  that  its 
soveMignB  had  once  paid  tribute 
to  Russia,  It  vas  quickly  over- 
run by  an  army  composed  not 
only  of  Russians,  but  of  Tartars 
smd  Coasacks  of  the  Don,  whom 
the  Czar  had  taken  into  his  ser- 
vice. The  fate  of  the  wretched 
LiTOniana  was  such  aa  might  be 
expected  from  the  dispositions  of 
the  spoilers,  who  indulged  an  un- 
bounded license  of  pillage  and 
butchery.  The  fields  were  deso- 
lated, the  towns  mercilessly  sack- 
ed, and  such  of  their  inhabitants 
of  whatever  sex  or  age  as  acci- 
denlly  escaped  the  sword  and  the 
flames,  either  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  Tanars,  or  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  explosion  of  combustible  ma- 
terials introduced  into  their  vitals. 
The  governor  of  Wittenstein  and 
those  who  survived  the  assault  of 
tiiat  fortress,  were,  by  the  order 
of  IvMi,  Slotted  and  roasted  alive,- 
on  lances. 

Lithuania  and  Courland  were 
also  laid  waste  and  occupied  by 
the  Ruftsian  forces.  The  war  with 
Poland  continued  for  a  long  term 
with  various  success;  and  here  I 
must  repeat  a  remark  made  in  a 
preceding  partof  this  work,  of  the 
Polish  govemmebt,  that  whatever 
xaight  have  been  its  superior  re- 
finement, it  sflems,  in  the  course 
of  this  contest  to  have  manifestod 
aC  tiroes  a  char^t^r  still  more  in- 
geniously perfidious  and  scarce- 
ly less  sanguinary  than  that  of  its 
uitag^nist.  Fortune  however  ul- 
timately declared  against  Russia. 
Ker  armies  were  discomfited  in 
sisveral  recounters,  Ivan  found 
himself  attacked  at  once  by  the 
Poles,  the  Swedes,  the  Tartarsg 


and  the  Turks."  t'he  Tartars 
however  penetrated  as  far  as  Mos- 
cow, and  wrapped  it  in  flames. 
Ivan  was  at  length  compelled  to 
»ne  for  peace.  What  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  he  appealed  to 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  of  Rome 
as  mediator,  through  whose  nun- 
cio the  Jesuit  Possevin,t  A,  D, 
15B1,  deputed  to  Russia,  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  finally  negotiated 
upon  the  basis  of  a  mutual  re- 
linquishment of  all  conqucsta 
made,  and  pretensions  advanced^ 
during  the  war. 

Ivan  was  thus  frustrated  in  his 
views  am  Livonia  and  Finland, 
and  had  lost  an  immense  number 
of  men.  Russia  was  covered  with 
mourning  from  calamities  of  ev- 
ery kind;  but  the  war  was  not 
wholly  unproductive  of  advan- 
tage. It  contributed  to  extend  her 
military  renown,  to  improve  her 
tactics,  and  to  establish  more 
direct  relations  between  her  and 
the  Western  powers.  During 
these  hostilities  an  event  occurred 
which  fully  indenyiified  her  for 
every  disaster,  I  refer  to  the 
arrival  at  the  port  since  called 
Archangel,  of  a  British  ship 
which  had  formed  part  of  a  squa- 
dron of  four  sent  from  England 
in  1550,  under  the  directions  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,  to  discover  a 
north-east  passage  to  China  and 


"  Selim  II.,  ftger  to  wrest  At- 
tncfcan  frain  hU  liandt,  sent  i^inst  it 
K  body  of  thirt/  or  inrty  thoaiand  Ja- 
numrieg,  which  the  Rusaians  nearly  an- 
nihilated under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Of 
the  whole  eipfdition  only  tliree  or  four  ' 
thounnd  aurvived  to  return  to  Consun- 

f  Froni  whum  we  have  an  entert-ain- 
in^  work  entitled  Antonii  PoiaeviniJUit' 
RHUd,  containing  an  account  of  hi*  jn\a- 
■ion,  and  of  the  state  ofHuisiA  under 
lim. 
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the  Indies.  Mere  chance  carried 
her,  after  being  aeparated  from 
her  companions  by  a  furious 
tempest,  into  the  White  Sea,  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina.  As 
she  waa  the  first  vessel  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  that  quarter,  in- 
formation  of  the  circumstance 
was  communicated  with  all  pos- 
aible  speed,  to  the  Czar,  then  at 
Moscow.  Her  captain,  Richard 
Chancellor,  was  invited  to  pro- 
.  ceed  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
moat  graciously  'and  splendidly 
received.  Every  encouragement 
was  held  out  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  fortunate  navigator  was 
charged  on  his  return  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  Czar  to  his  so- 
Teretgn,  of  the  most  munifibent 
purport.  Chancellor  made  a  second 
voyage  to  Russia  in  1555,  with 
suitable  instructions  from  his  go- 
vernment, and  obtained  in  favour 
of  his  countrymen,  a  license  or 
or  forihal  patent  authorizing  them 
to  establish  themselves,  and  carry 
on  trade  in  any  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  with  an  exemption 
from  taxes,  duties  and  imposts  of 
whatever  desfription.* 


*  Of  the  tint  .communicationi  of 
EnHand  with  Russia,  the  roost  ample 
ana  auttienCic  Dumtivei  tu-e  to  be 
found  in  Bncilui/fi  priitcipal  tvmsa- 
timt  ^tkt  Brituh  nation,  and  in  Par. 
ehae  Pilgwrnt,  printed  in  162S.  The 
following'  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
>  accDiints  contained  in  the  last  mention- 

•'  The  bepnning'  of'  English  dil- 
coreriet  towuds  tlie  North  and  North. 
East,  by  Sir  Huffh  Willoughby,  Richavd 
Chancellor,  and  others  of  the  Musco- 
vite trade— ii«  also  voyages  by  Russia 
fiver  the  Cuspian  sea  and  through 
divers  raKions  of  Tartaria." 

"  The  first  voyafre  for  discoveries 
with  3  ships  let  forth  under  the  charge 


The  alacrity  and  liberality  with 
which, Ivan  seconded  this  great 
behest  of  fortune,  redonnd  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  discernment, 
and  prove  an  unusual  enlargement 
of  mind.  He  seems  to  have  distin- 
guished at  once  its  unrivalled  im- 
portance, not  only  with  a  view  to 
the  der elopement  and  fructifica- 
tion of  th^  natural  resources  of 
Russia,  but  to  her  advancement 
in  civilization.  The  connection 
to  which  it  led  has,  indeed,  done 
more  for  her  in  every  respect* 
than  all  the  domestic  reforms  of 
her  sovereigns.  Whatever  empty 
or  interested  clamours  may  have 
been  raised  in  regard  to  monopoly, 
it  must  be  evident,  on  calm  reflec- 
tion, that  British  capital  and  ea- 
terprize  have  poured  riches  into  , 
her  Up,  animated  ber  industry, 
benefited  her  agriculture,  and 
promoted  her  naval  strength  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  would 
have  resulted  from  her  solitary 
efforts,  or  a  communion  with  uiy 
other  people.  I  need  not  add  that, 
with  respect  to  sound  knowledge 
and  moral  dignity,  the  same  su- 
periority could  be  claimed  for 
the  intercourse  with  England,  had 
the  bulk  of  the  Russians  been 
properly  susceptible  of  impres- 
sion on  this  score.  In  proportion  as 


covered  by  obtain  Chancellar.  Some 
additions  for  better  knowledge  of  tlua 
voyage  taken  by  Ctement  Adami^ 
Bchoolm  alter  to  the  Queen's  Henshnteti. 
from  tfae  moutH  of  captain  Chancellor. 

"Copy  of  the  duke  of  Muicovia  and 
cmperoi-  of  Russia  his  letters  sent  to 
king  Edward  the  sixth,  by  the  band* 
of  Richard  Chancellor." 

"  The  first  voyage  made  by  Master 
Anihonia  Jenkinson,  from  the  ci^  of 
London,  towards  the  land  of  Hussia.' 
begun  the  13th  of  May  in  the  year 
1SS7." 
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tfaey  become  bo,  the  policy  of 
rendering  the  communion  as  inti- 
mate as  possible,  will  be  the  oalj 
true  <Hie  for  every  'Russian  so- 
vereign who  sincerely  aims  at 
raising  his  people  to  the  highest 
standu^  of  excellence  and  fe- 
Ucity. 

Ivan  studied  to  improve  to  the 
utmost  this  new  and  auspicious 
acquaintance.  He  drew  a  number 
ef  artificers  and  artists  of  every 
description  from  England,  and 
sent  thither  an  ambassador  ac- 
companied by  twelve  of  his  no- 
bles. Be  aeema  to  have  made 
that  country  an  object  of  the 
deepest  personal  interest,  if  we 
may  credit  the  statement  that  he 
proposed,  &t  ene  period,  to  marry 
lady  Ann  Hastings,  daughterof  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  demand- 
ed ofElizabeth  anasylumnear  her 
throne,  in  case  the  presence  of  ex- 
tersal  enemies  or  the  discontent 
of  his  subjects  should  compel  him 
to  abandon  his  own.  The  English 
compaSy  of  "  merchant*  ad-veri' 
turert  for  tht  discovery  of  landt 
vnknovm"  obtained  from  him  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  tranporting 
merchandize  through  his  em- 
pire by  the  Caspian  into  Great 
Buckara  and  Persia.  Their  at- 
tempts to  carry  this  project  into 
execution  were,  however,  frus- 
trated, by  the  depredations  of  the 
Cossacks  who  infested  the  route. 
Ivan  aent  troops  to  punish  the 
freebooters.  They  made  resist- 
ance, but  were  speedily  over- 
come. One  of  their  leaders,  of 
the  name  of  Yermqk,  escaping, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Boristhenes 
with  a  body  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  the  delinquents,  was  pur- 
sued from  province  to  province, 
until  at  length  driven  by  despair, 
be  pushed  forward  into  Siberia, 
and  as  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had 


done  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  effec- 
ted through  inumerable  perila 
and  difficulties,  the  subjugation 
of  a  great  part  of  that  region.* 

Aner  a  lapse  of  four  years, 
Ivan  was  equally  delighted  and 
surprised  by  the  appearance  at  his 
court,  of  Cossack  deputies  from 
the  east  bank  of  the.  Irtish,  sent 
to  do  Homage  for  a  new  empire 
conquered  by  his  rebellious  vas- 
sals, and  to  solicit  the  pardon  of 
the  conqueror  as  the  only  recom- 
pense desired  for  so  splendid  a 
service.  The  whole  narrative  of 
this  adventure, — which,  however, 
was  not  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Ivan^a  scarcely  less  romantic 
and  interesting,  than  that  of  the 
Spanish  usurpations  in  South 
America.  These  were,  in  &ct,  of 
much  less  importance  and  vdue 
to  the  mother  country,  than  was 
to  Russia,  the  acquisition  which, 
English  enterprise  thus  singular- 
ly induced.  Siberia,  by  her  posi- 
tion, her  inexbaiistible  mines  and 
her  rich  furs,  has  added  incal- 
culably to  the  security,  strength, 
commercial  wealth  and  facilities, 
of  the  Russian  empire.f  Whether 


*  The  Russ'iini  had  previoualy  cir- 
lied  an  ■  reguUr  exchinge  of  Crinketi 
fin-  the  furt  of  Siberia,  and  Ivui  had 


gula  that  Shertian  Khan,  a  pandion  of 
Gen^i  Khan,  led,  in  1343,  a  horde  of 
fifteen  thousand  familjei  into  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  and  that  hia  descenQanU 
reigned  U  "fobolskoy  above  three  cen- 
tunea.  He  adds  that  ftfteen  yearS  aft«r 
the  death  of  Gengis,  the  Mogul*  were 
informed  of  the  name  and  maonera  of 
the  Samofda,  who  dwelt  in  subterra- 
neoQt  huts  in  the  neighbanrhood  of  the 
Polar  circle.  (DeetiBe  and  Fall,  C- 
Ixiv.) 

t  The  following  article  ftom  a  late 
London  paper,  in  relation  to  Siberia, 
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the  cUH  of  kunmitf  has  gained 
\tf  the  opening  of  a  receptacle 
for  the  innumerable  victims  of 
despotitm,  whose  blood  might 
OtherwiK  have  contributed  to 
swell  the  streams  that  so  con- 
ttai^y  Bowed  about  the  thtYme, 
i*  a  problem  which  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  solve.  To  the  ma- 
iwit)'  immediate  death  might 
be  more  desirable,  less  afflictiTC, 
than  the  protracted  sufferings 
of  such  an  exile:  under  a  seeming 


U  of  itaeir  intemting,  uid   aervei  to 
show  how  tsrdy  hu  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Iftmadci  of  tt>t,<t  regiwi. 
"  Tho  Ruuii 


nrdi  openifitf 
i  comiDunicatioii  witli  tho  nortlieni 
roglonB  of  Amerlo,  bjr  the  way  of  Si- 
beria. The  TtchukticheB.k  nation  inh&r 
bitinff  the  naith-fut  psrt  of  Siberia, 
having  been  continiullf  in  a  itate  of 
warmth  the  Kontakea,  who  inhabit 
the  Bbocei  of  the  lea  of  Ochodci, 
the  Utter  threw  theinse)re»  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  The  prudent 
meaiUTC*  adopted  by  the  RuBsian  corn, 
miaairy  Panner,  auacaedad'  in  in- 
duaiDK  the  Tscbufctachca  to  make 
^dcc  with  the  IConnkc«,  and  to  come 
erery  yeai  into  the  circle  of  Nia- 
chuckoijma  to  exchange  their  furs  for 
lineTt,  tobacco  and  other  {pod*.  This 
traffic  wai  carried  on  for  acTeraLyeart, 
and  finally  they  aubRiittcd  thamBslvea 
to  the  Rustian  government  in  form. 

"  On  the  5th  of  March  1813,  they 
■ent  a  deputation  of  fO  peraons  to  Fort 
Angora,  on  the  great  river  Anuij  these 
deputiea  took  the  oath  wf  fidelity  to  the 
Emperor  of  Ruaaia,  and  many  of  them 
were  baptized  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Greek  church.— The  chiefs  have 
engaged  a  fox'i  akin  for  every  indi- 
vidual baptized,  in  the  name  of  tri. 
bute.  The  trade  with  these  new  aub- 

E:ta  of  the  fiiiMian  emigre  has  noce 
come  brisker  than  evert  and  thete  is 
every  reawin  to  believe  that  the  Kut' 
aiauB  will  speedily,  by  ^vancing  overc 
land  to  Behrin{;'&  atrait^open  a  cgro* 
municalion  with  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica who  inhabit  these  cdaats,  and  who 
can  supply  abundBnf:e  of  tetnh  of'  aesr 
horses,  snd  furs  of  grut  value." 


eeonom^  of  htmian  Hfe,  a  greater 
havoc  might  be  made  of  human 
happiness:  to  tyranny  which  most 
be  always  more  or  less  confined  in 
Its  rangci  when  the  ax  and  the 
knout  are  the  only  instruments  of 
its  pervecntions,  a  wider  scope, 
a  safer  opportunity,  fuU  encour- 
agement for  the  gratification  of 
Us  malignant  passions,  might  bs 
afforded  hy  the  new  penal  po- 
licy.* Imiocence  might  be  more 
exposed;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  caimot  deny,  that  the  guilty, 
while  pumsbed  with  adbqtiate  se- 
verity, might  yet  be  reformed, 
and  residet^d  usefiil  both  to  them- 
setves  and  to  the  public. 

The  first  printing  press  known 
in  Kussia  was  established  by  Ivaa 
the  Eourth,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing a  native  edition  of  the  bible, 
beyond  which  his  literature  did 
not  extend.  He  also  caused  to  be 
compiled  a  body  of  laws,  in  the 
shape  of  a  regular  code,  of  which 
the  provisions  in  general  savour 
strongly  of  the  rudeness  aitd  fe- 
rocity of  ^e  national  cbaracter.f 


*  Durii^  the  short  reign  of  the  en- 
presa  Anne,  in  the  eighteenth  centum 
there  were  comparatively  but  few  pub- 
lic executiena.  "  Yet,"  says  general 
Mftnitein  in  hw  memoirs,  '■  it  was 
reckoned  that  aitice  tha  oomnMnce- 
ment  of  her  reigs  there  had  beu- 
above  twen^  thousand  itatc  criimnats 
Btntinto  Siberia.  There  were  five  thou, 
sand  of  them  Of  which  die  batritadoa 
txKlA  Mvci  be^iseoveted,  nor  any  the 
least  De  wa  ksnit  what  waa  becDme  «f 
diem.  Butaa  the  empress  Sizabeth  bad 
recalled  all  that  could  be  found,  there, 
was  not  a  d«y  passed,  but  there  were 
seen  at  court  some  new  faces  c^  per- 
sona who  fald>  paUted  several  years 
sucoessivnly  initbe  most  horrid  pri> 
BOM."  (p.  331.) 

i  Sge,  for  this  code,  William'a  his- 
tsi7  of  (he  northern  governmenta,  toI- 
;  3d.  and'  te-  Cltr<  Ottni-e  de  ta  Rudt 
-indfns^  vol.  3d. 
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Some  iDudl  pmrt  of  it,  howeyer, 
is  marked  by  intelligence,  and  k 
clear  sense  of  justice.  From  such 
n  source  nothing  mild  or  equitable 
could  well  be  expected  to  spring. 
All  that  is  related  of  the  de- 
pravity and  cruelty  of  the  tyrants 
of  anUquity  nearly  ceases  to  in* 
spire  horror,  irhen  compared 
with  the  yices  and  atrocities 
ascribed  to  Ivan.  The  murder  of 
his  eldest  son  was  among;  the 
least  of  bta  crimes.  No  imagina- 
tion can  well  endure  the  recital  of 
the  massacres  with  which  be  en- 
sanguined Novogorod  and  Mos- 
cow. His  subjects  weve  often 
butchered  in  crowds  by  his  own 
hands,  and  his  courtiers  made  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  fell  tra- 
gedy. There  is  no  refinement  of 
barbarity  or  hypociisy,  no  excess 
of  extortion  or  violence,  no  wild 
riot  ofscDsualityor  rage  of  which 
he  is  not  accused  by  cotemporary 
vriten,  whose  veracity  can  be 
questioned  only  on  the  ground  c^ 
the  incompetenc]^  of  bumannaturo 
to  produce,  or  to  support  such  a 
mass  of  turpitude  and  guilt."  In 
their  pictures,  be  is*  a  beteroclete 
monster  even  among  despots.  His 
subjects  viewed  turn,  nererthe- 
less,  with  veneration,  and  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  wi7A  affee- 
.  tion!  The  sentiments  with  which 
be  inspired  them,  gave  rite  to 
their  proverb,  when  speaking  of 
a  doubtful  circumstance,  "  Lt  is 


*  The  works  upon  which  tha  text  ii 
groQDded  are, — X,netyue  Bktaire  de 
lluiiie,  te  Clerc  do,  Tooke  and  Card's 
RUHia,  Hittaire  det  Czari  par  Le  Bonn 
Inaa  Ntttemraiidi,  the  vtA  ofPatiewin 
cited  abate,  the  traTek  of  OUariiu, 
the  narratlTes  of  vwiou*  ambuisdon 
sent  to  Ivan  by  foreign  power*,  mcluJ. 
ing  the  commennriet  of  £aren  Berber- 
itdn,  sir  Jerome  Bowes'  diicourBe  on 
Rusiia,  &C.  (cc. 


known  to  God  and  the  Cbbt;"  al 
his  tyranny  might  well  have  sug- 
gested the  other, "  neai^the  Czar^ 
near  death."  Notwithstanding  the 
enormity  of  lus  vices,  he  was  not 
without  glimmerings  of  gcneron' 
ty  and  moderation,  and  possessed 
great  qualities  of  understanding, 
as  bis  undertakings  abundantly 
prove.  What  wUb  these,  and  the 
fruits  of  accident,  the  Russian 
power  made  important  advances 
under  his  sway  in  strength,  con< 
sistency,  and  reputation. 

The  history  of  the  interval  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Ivan  IV., 
and  that  of  Michael  Romanof  in 
1 6 1 3— much  of  which  yet  remains 
to  be  traced— depends  for  its  au- 
thenticity, not  merely  on  the  Rus- 
sian chronicles,  but  on  copious  re- 
lationsofforeignersjcye-  witnes  ses 
in  general,  of  what  they  relate. 
Among  the  number  are  the  am> 
bassadors  sent  from  England  and. 
Germany,  to  the  court  of  Mos- 
cow; who  corroborate  fully  what 
the  professed  historians  have 
written,  GOncemingthe  character 
of  Ivan  and  the  transactions  of  his 
reign.  The  events  immediately 
subsequent  are  attested  by  sinu- 
larand  vaqaestionable  evidence." 

The  writers  just  mentioned 
speak  largely  of  the  civil  condi- 
tion, morals,  and  customs  of  the 
Russians,  during  tMs  period. 
What  the  two  first  must  have 
been,  is  sufficiently  evident  front ' 
their  political  history,  and  would 
be  much  more  so  to  my  readers, 
could  I   have  quoted   particular 


'  ■)■  and  the  »dioininj{  regions  written 
'  by  Dr.  GUes  Fletcher,  lord  smbas- 
'  swlor  from  the  late  qneen  ever  glo- 
'  rious  ElixabEth,  to  Theodore  then 
'  emperor  of  Russia.  A.  D.  1589." 
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tniXSi — the  actiona  of  iiidlvidiuUt, 
which  exhibit  every  clus  and  de- 
gree of  the  RuBsiaa  population, 
as  alike  igfnorant,  abject,  feroci- 
OUS}  and  debauched.  It  is  made  a 

,  question  by  those  who  viaited 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Ivan,  and 
.even  by  a  cotemporary  Russian 
of  the  Idlest  authority,*  whether 

*  the  aav^e  gorernment  of  tltis 
monster  wu  not  best  suited  to 
the  character  of  his  subjects^— 
whether  the  tyranny  of  her  so> 
vereigns  had  operated  to  render 
the  nation  barbarous,  or  her  bar- 
barism has  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  be  such  as  they  were.t 
Evan  is  said  to  hare  first  attach- 
cd  the  peasants  to  the  glebe,  in 
consequenae  of  their  prospensity 
to  emigration  and  a  vagabond  life. 
He  could  not  however  by  any  re- 
gulation, have  degraded  the  nation 
to  a  more  abject  state  of  political 
servitude,  than  that  in  wtiich  it 
had  uniibnnly  existed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy.  In 
relation  to  the  throne,  as  in  the 
Asiatic  despotims,  alt  were  upon 
Ihe  same  level;  all  animated  by 
the  Esme  spirit.  When  the  noble 
sunk  under  the  lash  of  the  knout, 
at  the.  feet  of  the  Czar,  he  would 
yet,  although  guilty  of  no  crime, 
thank  the  tyrant  for  condeBcend- 
ing  to  honour  his  faithful  slave,  so 
far  as  to  think  of  his  amendroenL 
A  similar  trait  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  history  of  ancient  Persia, 
where,  accbrdingto  the  historians, 
even  those  who  were  pablickly 
scourged  by  the  king's  order, 
used  to  return  Iiiro  thanks  for 
vouchsafing  to  remember  them. 


*  PHaee  Kavitia  in  his  life  of  Am. 

t  Incertum  eit  ui  tanta  immamtai' 
gentia  tyrumum  principem  esigat,  an 
tjTMiTiide  prin^ii  gem  idm  tun  im. 
■nuiis  Umqne  dutk   orodslis  que  red' 


I'he  aciebces  and  most  of  the 
nechaoical  arts  were  altogether 
uukoown  in  Russia.  To  be  able 
to  read  'the  bible  was  a  rare  ac* 
complishment  with  the  Czar»,  aad 
scarcely  less  so  with  the  clergy. 
AmoDg  tne  latter  but  tiiree  were 
acquainted  with  tbe  Latin,  in  the 
time  of  Ivan,  and  none  with  the 
Greek  tongue.  Their  morals 
corresponded  to  the  extoot  of 
their  knowledge,  and  their  fonata- 
cism  could  only  be  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  populace,  from  wfaon 
tbey  sprung,  and  over  whom  they 
possessed  an  unlimited  ascen- 
dancy. The  nation  held  all  chris- 
tians not  of  the  Greek  church,  in 
abhorrence,  and  regarded,  inter- 
course with  them  as  avontamioa- 
tion:  acircumstance  which  proved 
a  material  obstacle  to  her  civiliza- 
tion, by  causing  it  to  be  strictly 
forbidden  to  a  Russian  to  viut. 
foreign  countries. 

The  domestic  condition  of  the 
Russian  was  little  better  than  the 
social  and  political.  Physically, 
his  comforts,  if  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  highest  class,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded those  i^  the  savage;  and 
Ids  h^its  were  almost  equally 
gross:  morally,  he  wss  a  stranger 
to  all  tlie  refinements  and  endear* 
roents  which  prevail  even  among 
the  lowest  orders  of  civilized  life. 
The  wife  ascribed  it  to  indiffer* 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
if  he  did  not  incessantly  ply  her 
with  blows.  She  was  kept  in 
Asiatic  seclusion,  and  the  htis- 
band  seems  to  have  had  the  right 
of  putting  bertodeath*  since  no 
punishment  is  prescribed  for  the 
act  by  tbe  ancirat  laws  of  Russia. 
Children  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  father,  throughout  the  whole 
course-of  life,  with  this  limitation 
only,  that  they  could  not  be  sold 
beyonit  thefowrtk  lime  as  bUtCS- 
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In  power  and  deportment  the  fk* 
tfaer  and  the  husbaiid  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Czar;  the  do- 
mestic economy  wai  the  image  of 
the  political. 

Femr  was  the  universal  prin- 
ciple of  action,  and  corponl  suf- 
fering—the natural  correlative 
of  this  principlcr-^he  Mieans  of 
government  and  authority,  in 
•very  department,  and  through 
all  degrees  of  rank.  Russia,  in 
short,  exhibited  most  trf  the 
vices  of  chatucter  and  gloomy 
customs,  which  distinguish  the 
Asiatic  despotisms;  but  her  popu- 
lation possessedquaiitiesof  which 
the  Asiatics  are  usually  destitute, 
energy  and  acuteness  of  mind, 
vivacity  of  temper,  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  enquiry.  The  pri> 
mitive  Russians  were  conspicu- 
ous for  that  talent  of  imitation, 
which  is  still  the  admiration  of 
travellers  in  Russia.  They  ex- 
celled, as  do  their  posterity,  in 
the  preparation  of  leather  sad  the 
crystallization  of  salt.  Their  ma- 
Bufacturing  industry,  was,  how- 
ever, in  general,  extremely  li' 
mited  and  rude.  They  owed  to 
foreign  officers  whatever  pro- 
gress they  had  made  in  the  mi- 
litary art.  The  Russian  soldier 
displayed  indeed  the  same  quali- 
ties for  which  he  is  now  remark- 
able, and  which  render  him  so 
perfect  an  instrument.of  conquest 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  leader. 
He  was  to  the  last  degree  sub- 
missive, and  patient  of  suffering, 
and  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a 
sort  of  impassibility  as  to  fatigue 
and  hunger. 

It  is  proper  to  have  a  general 
Idea  of  what  the  Russians  were 
at  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  to  understand 
what  progress  they  have  since 
stado  in  civilisation,  and  what  is 
Vol..  I. 


to  be  expected  from  them  on 
this  score  for  the  future.  They 
must  appear  to  leas  disadvantage 
contrasted  at  present  with  the 
Western  and  Southern  nations, 
when  it  is  considered,  how  hr 
the  latter  were  beyond  them,  at 
the  period  just  mentioned.  In 
Italy,  the  age  of  Leo  X.  was  even 
passed,  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael, Ariosto  and  Tasao,  Ma- 
chiavel  and  Ouicciardini  had  ac- 
contplished  their  chef  d'ceuvres 
and  brought  the  arts  of  imagina- 
tion and  narrative  to  the  acmt  of 
excellence.  In  France,  the  genius, 
the  lesniing,  the  wit  and  the 
courtesy  which  shed  so  brilliant  a 
light  over  the  age  of  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  were  beginning  to 
dawn.  England  could  boast  of  her 
More,  her  Bacon,  her  Spenser, 
her  Shakspeare,  her  Harvey,  and 
her  sir  Philip  Sidney;  Spain  of  her 
Cervantes;  Portugal  of  her  Ca-> 
moens.  What  was  the  proficiency 
of  the  Germans  in  knowledge,  in 
the  arts,  in  domestic  and  social 
refinement,  I  need  not  mention  to 
those  who  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  modem  liistory  of  Eu- 
rope- The  case  would  be,  on  this 
aide,  much  stronger,  if  I  spoke 
of  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  era  of 
Peter  the  Great,  from  which  the 
comparison  between  Russia  and 
Western  Europe  should  properly 
date, — an  era  when  the  human 
mind  in  the  latter  was  in  its 
richest  blaze  of  glory:  in  full 
fruition  of  all  the  delights  and 
honours  of  civilization; — when,  by 
the  purification  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents through  the  Influence  of 
knowledge  and  religion,  our  na- 
ture was  brought  as  near  to  its 
divine  original  in  dignity,  as  it  la 
probably  ^ver  destined  to  ap- 
proach. 
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The  Bciencei  hare  arrived  at 
lucb  a  point,  that  the)'  no  longer 
utonish  us  so  much  hj  the  great 
efforts  which  they  suppose,  and 
the  striking  truths  which  they 
revea.1,  as  by  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  the  application  of 
'  them  procures  every  day  to  so- 
ciety. There  is  not  one  of  them 
in  which,  at  present,  the  discovery 
of  a  single  proposition  may  not 
enrich  an  entire  people  or  change 
the  face  of  nations;  and  far  from 
our  having  to  dread  that  this  tn- 
fiuence  may  diminish,  it  cannot 
but  increase,  for  it  is  easy 
prove  that  it  originates  in  the 
very  nature  of  things. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  make 
Bome  reflections  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  cannot  be  improper 
in  this  place,  or  before  this  -- 
eembly. 

Hunger  and  cold  are  the  two 
great  enemies  of  our  race,  and  it 
is  to  combat  them,  that  all  the 
arts  are  applied  more  or  less  di- 
rectly. 

Now  it  is  only  by  the  combina- 
tion and  disengagement  of  two  or 
three  elementary  substances,  that 
they  can  answer  this  purpose. 

To  nourish  ourselves  is  nothing 
else  that  to  replace  the  quantities 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
respiration  and  perspiration  lake 
from  us;  to  warm  ourselves,  is  to 
retard  the  dispersion  of  the  ca- 
loric with  which  respiration  sup- 
plies us. 
For  one  or  the  other  of  these 


purposej  are  intended  the  palace 
and  the  cabin;  the  coarse  bread 
of  the  poor  and  the  dainties  of 
the  sensualist;  the  purple  of 
kings  and  the  rags  of  misery. 
Consequently,  architecture  and 
the  Hberal  arts,  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  navigation,  com- 
merce, wars  even  and  the  vast  dis- 
play of  courage  and  of  genius,  the 
grand  apparatus  of  strength  and 
of  knowledge  which  they  require, 
have  for  their  final  object  two 
simple  operations  of  chemistry. 
Consequently  also  the  smallest 
discovery  concerning  the  laws  of 
nature  in  these  two  operations 
may  reduce  public  and  private 
expenditure,  change  the  syateia 
and  the  course  of  commerce, 
transfer  the  power  of  one  nation 
to  another,  and  finish  by  alter- 
ing the  most  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  the  different  classy  of 

In  fact,  this  carbon,  and  this 
hydrogen  which  we  are  incessant* 
ly  consuming  in  our  fire  places, 
in  our  clothing  and  our  food,  are 
continually  reproduced  for  a  new 
consumption  by  vegetation  which 
takes  them  back  again  from  the 
atmosphere  and  from  water;  but 
the  quantity  of  vegetation  is  itself 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  soil, 
by  the  species  of  vegetables  which 
are  cultivated  in  it,  and  by  the 
proportion  of  wood,  of  meadow, 
of  corn-land  and  of  cattle.  In  vain 
therefore  shall  the  most  paternal 
government  attempt  to  increase 
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the  population  of  its  territoiy  be- 
yond certain  limits;  all  its  efforts 
will  be  unavailing  unless  acieoce 
come  to  its  assistance.  But  let  a 
philosopher  imagine  a  fire-place 
ol  a  nev  construction  which  shall 
economise  in  some  degj-ee  the 
consumption  of  fuel,  it  is  as  if  he 
had  added  in  the  same  degree  to 
our  wood  lands;  let  a  botanist 
present  us  a  plant  capable  of 
jrielding  more  nourishment  in  the 
same  space,  it  is  as  if  he  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion 
the  quantity  of  our  cultivated 
lands.  Immediately  there  is  room 
for  a  greater  number  of  inhabi- 
tanu. 

.  Happy  conquests  which  cost 
no  blood,  and  which  repair  the 
disasters  of  more  vulgar  ones. 

Yes!  however  paradoxical  the 
assertion  may  appear,  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  progress  of  the  sciences 
which  prevents  society  from  sink- 
ing under  the  effects  of  its  own 
iqadness. 

But  for  chemistry  what  would 
bare  become  of  our  manufactures 
at  a  time  when  we  had  volun- 
tarily denied  ourselves  all  inter- 
course with  the  countries  which 
produce  our  raw  materials?  Has 
not  vaccination  preserved  the 
children,  who  are  soon  to  replace 
those  whom  war  has  swept  away? 
And,  to  conuder  only  the  labours 
of  Parmentier  and  count  Rum- 
ford,  is  it  not  evident  to  all  the 
world  that  the  perseverance  with 
which  the  first  urged  the  propa- 
gation of  the  potatoe,  has  fer- 
tilized and  rendered  habitable 
entire  districts  formerly  barren, 
and  has  saved  us  from  the  horrors 
of  famine  twice  within  twenty 
years;  that  the  discoveries  of  the 
other  on  the  most  economical  use 
of  fuel  have  counterbalanced  the 
devastation  of  our  forests,  and 


that  applied  to  the  preparation  of 
Food,  they  sustain  at  this  moment 
a  multitude  of  unibrtunate  beings, 
from  one  extremity  uf  Europe  to 
the  other. 

If  we  reflect  an  instant  on  the 
effect  of  the  smallest  improve- 
ment applicable  on  so  vast  a  scale, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  to  be  calcu- 
lated by  hundreds  of  millions. 

If  I  could  bring  before  you 
those  fathers,  who  no  longer 
hear  around  them  the  mournful 
cries  of  want;  those  mothers  who 
have  found  their  milk  retuni 
when  misery  had  dried  up  the 
sources  of  it;  those  children  who 
no  longer  fall  in  their  infancy, 
withered  like  the  Sowers  of 
spnng;  if  1  could  inform  them  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  tor  these 
alleviations  of  their  calamities, 
their  cries  of  gratitude  would 
render  my  vain  discourse  unne- 
cessary; there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  would  not  renounce  with  jojr 
his  finest  discoveries  for  such  m 
concert  of  benedictions. 

Vou  will  listen  then  with  some 
interest  to  the  particulars  of  the 
life  of  this  useful  man;  you  will 
render  honour  to  that  kind  of- la- 
bours which  the  progressive  state 
of  civilization  most  imperiously 
demands. 

Anloinf-Atlguttin  Parmentier 
was  bom  at  Montdidier  in  1737, 
'of  a  creditable  family  which  bad 
long  been  established  in  that 
town,  where  it  had  occasionally 
filled  some  municipal  offices. 

The  premature  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  narrowness  of  hia 
mother's  fortune,  who  was  left  a 
willow  with  three  young  children, 
confined  the  early  education  of  M. 
Parmentier  to  a  little  knowledge 
of  Latin,  which  he  received  from 
his  mother,  a  woman  of  under- 
standing, and  better  iafbrmed  th>» 
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thoM  of  bar  conation  geaeisll; 

A  worthy  eccleaiutick  hkd 
takon  upon  himwlf  to  developc 
these  first  germs,  imaginini;  that 
the  Toung  man  would  become  a 
vmlinble  member  of  the  church; 
but  the  necessity  of  maintahmig 
tds  family  soon  compelled  him  to 
choose  a  profession  which  should 
«ffi}rd  him  more  prompt  resources: 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  the  study  of  letters,  and 
bis  laborious  life  nover  afterwards 
permitted  him  to  return  to  them 
fully;  and  this  explains  how  his 
works,  so  important  from  their 
utility,  have  not  always  the  order 
Mid  the  precision  which  a  regular 
education  and  long  practice  alone 
can  give  to  a  writer. 

In  t75S  he  commenced  hia  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  apothecary 
at  MoDtdidier,  and  the  following 
year  came  to  Paris,  where  he 
eoodnued  it  with  one  of  hia  rela- 
tions who  exercised  the  aauie 
profession.  Having  shown  vntelli' 
gence  and  industry  he  obtained  in 
1757,  an  employment  as  apothe- 
cary in  the  hospitals  of  the  army 
of  Hanover.  The  late  M.  Bayen, 
6De  <^  the  most  distinguished 
men  whom  this  class  has  pos- 
sessed, then  presided  over  that 
slepattment  of  the  service.  We 
all  know  that  he  waa  not  less  eati- 
■BSbie  from  the  elevation  of  his 
character  than  from  his  talents. 
|le  remarked  the  good  qualities 
and  regular  conduct  of  the  young 
Parmentler,  attached  himself  to 
him,  and  presented  him  to  M.  de 
Chamousset,  intendant  general  of 
the  hospitals,  whose  active  bene- 
volence has  rendered  him  so  ce- 
lebrated, and  to  whom  Paris  and 
all  France  are  indebted  for  so 
many  useful  establishments. 

It  was  from  his  intercourse 


with  Iheae  two  exMlkot  MM  tktl 
H.  Parmontiqr  drew  the  idea* 
and  sentiments  which  afterwards 
informed  all  bis  labours.  He  leaiM 
from  them  two  things  equally  uo> 
known  to  those  whose  grcatcM 
duty  U  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
them:  the  extent,  the  variety  of 
the  miseries  from  which  it  U 
poaaiblc  to  rcscus  maokind  if 
their  well  bung  were  seriously 
sought-,  and  the  number  and 
power  of  the  resources  wUch 
nature  ojTcrs  agunst  so  many 
scourges,  if  the  knowle^e  and 
study  of  them  were  caicauraged 
and  tUsseminated. 

Chemical  knowledge,  vbtch 
took  ita  rise  in  Germany,  con- 
tinued at  that  time  much  more  di^ 
fused  in  that  country  than  anumg 
us;  more  frequent  applicatitms  of 
it  had  been  made;  the  nuineroQi 
little  sovereigns  among  whoio  tba 
country  was  dirided,  had  attended 
particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  their  principalities,  tatd.  the 
chemist,  the  speculative  husband- 
man, thefriend  of  the  uscfid  tuna, 
found  every  where  semetbing  to 
learn. 

M.  Parmentier,  incited  Ivr  his 
virtuous  masters,  profited  eagcr^ 
of  these  sources  of  instructi<)& 
When  bis  duty  detamed  him  ii 
a  towi>,  he  exanntned  the  manu- 
^tures  the  least  knovni  anaoog 
us;  he  obtained  perauaaion  frooa 
the  most  skilful  apothecaries  to 
work  in  their  laboratories.  In  the 
country  he  observed  the  methods 
of  the  farmers.  He  ooced  even  the 
interesting  objects  which  struck 
bim  on  his  marches  with  the 
troops.  Nor  did  be  want  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking  these  things 
in  all  their  varieties,  for  be  wa* 
five  times'  made  a  prisoner,  and 
transported  to  places  where  hia 
generals  wouhinethavtt  toaAmetmi 
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lum;  bfi  hadoccuioD  ttreato  learn 
from  ciiperience  the  hornirs  of 
want,  on  experience  neceiaarj' 
perha|>a  to  ligltt  that  fine  fire  of 
humantty  which  burnt  within  him 
dttiing  the  coarse  of  hia  long 
life. 

However,  before  making  any 
ue  of  the  knowlcd^  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  endeavonring  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  waa  necesaary  for  him  to 
render  hia  own  a  little  lesa  [^e- 
carkma. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  he  re^ 
turned  to  the  capital,  and  tliere 
lecenuneiKed,  in  a  more  scienti- 
fic order,  (he  stodies  connected 
with  hia  art.  The  courses  of 
Motlet,  of  Rouelle,  of  Antobte, 
and  ot  Bemurd  dt  Jtuaitu,  en- 
larged hia  ideaa,  and  assisted  him 
in  arranging  them  more  methodi- 
cally. He  acquired  extensive  and 
■olid  information  on  all  the  phy- 
■ical  scieiKes,  and  an  inferior 
>laca  of  apothecary  becoming 
vacant  in  tlie  invalids  in  176fi,  he 
•btaioed  it  after  a  warm  cwitest. 

His  subaifltence  being  thus  fte- 
cured,  his  condition  soon  became 
cafty.  The  administratora  of  the 
establishment  finding  that  lua 
cmduct  justified  the  choice  which 
had  been  made  of  him,  induced 
the  king  in  1779  to  confer  «pon 
Uro  the  direction  of  the  apothe- 
cary's dep»rtment;  a  recompence 
which  sji  unforeseen  incident 
rendered  much  more  complete 
than  had  been  intended  or  than 
be  had  ventured  to  expect. 

The  pharmacy  of  the  invalids 
had  be«»i  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eatabKahment  under  the  di- 
Mction  of  the  sisters  of  charity, 
These  worthy  women,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  young  Par- 
mentier,  while  be  was  a  sort  of 
jounieyiDui  to  then,  were  not  at 


all  aatiafied  at  his  beings  placed 
upon  their  level.  They  raised 
aoch  a  clamoar  on  the  oceasioD, 
they  act  so  many  springa  in  mo* 
tion,  that  tbe  king  at  laat  wat 
obliged  to  recede,  and  after  tw* 
years  of  controversy,  this  singn* 
lar  decHiwi  was  made,  that  M. 
Parmenlier  should  continue  \m 
enjoy  tbe  emolumeati,  but  should 
no  longer  diac  barge  the  £u»cti(»s 
of  hia  office. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  wtntitF 
der  himself  entirely  to  hia  seal 
for  researches  of  general  utility^ 
and  from  this  moment  he  never 
more  intermitted  them. 

The  first  opp(»tunity  which  b« 
had  of  publishing  some  reaults 
of  his  speculations  had  been  af- 
forded  by  the  academy  of  fiesan- 
;onin  1771.  The  dearth  of  1769 
had  called  the  attention  of  the 
ministers  and  of  philosophers  to 
those  vegetables  which  might 
supply  the  place  of  com,  and  the 
academy  had  proposed  a  pris* 
for  the  history  of  them,  whiek 
Parmentier  gained.  He  endear 
voured  to  prove  in  his  distertar 
tion  that  the  most  useful  nutrv 
tive  portion  of  vegetables  is  the 
•twrcb,  and  showed  how  it  m^ 
be  obtained  from  the  roots  anil 
seeds  of  various  indigenous  plants* 
and  nu^ht  be  deprivei]  of  the 
acrid  and  poasonous  principles 
by  which  it  is  modified  in  soma^ 
He  also  pointed  out  the  ingredi- 
ents which  may  assist  in  convert- 
ing this  starch  into  a  tolecablft 
bread,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  frf 
biscuit  fit  to  be  eaten  in  soup.* 


■  Menmw  which  gamed  the  priie  on 
this  question:  (a  ptint  out  tkt  vegitablu 
vihich  in  limti  of  tcaraly  ma^  mpplj  tht 
fitact  if  that  that  art  muo^  unfiiaged 
far  the  Hsan'tAmAU  ofmat.  Parif,  JTiuiMn, 
ina,  in  ISmo. 
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Undoobtedty  in  Miine  caaes, 
ftdrmntage  might  be  derived  from 
the  procesM*  which  bs  propoaeii 
but  u  those  pUnU  are  for  the 
most  part  wild,  not  abundant,  and 
would  coat  more  than  com  at  the 
higbeat  price,  a  general  famine, 
alone  could  induce  the  employ- 
nentof  them.  Parmentier  readily 
perceived  that  the  surest  plan 
was  to  to  regulate  rustic  econo- 
my that  famine  and  even  scarcity 
atwuld  become  impossible,  and 
it  was  with  this  view,  that  he 
so  anxiously  recommended  the 
potatoc,  and  opposed  with  firm- 
ness the  prejudices  which  mili- 
tated against  the  propagation  of 
this  beneficent  root.         > 

The  majority  of  botanists,  and 
Parmentier  himseif,  have  sup- 
posed with  Gatpar  Bauhin' 
that  thepotatoe  was  brought  from 
Virginia  about  the  end  of  the 
rixteenth  century,  and  it  is  to  the 
celebrated  and  unfortunate  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  that  they  generally 
mttribute  the  honour  of  having 
imported  it  into  Europe.  I  think 
it  much  more  probable  that  it 
was  brought  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Peru.  Raleigh  did  not  go  to 
Virginia  until  1566,  and  wc  maf 
conclude  from  the  testimony  of 
Clutiut^  that  as  early  as  the  year 
IS87  the  potatoe  must  have  been 
common  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
where  it  was  already  given  to  cat- 
tle, which  supposes  at  leaet  some 
years  of  cultivation.  This  vegeta- 
ble is,  besides,  mentioned  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  as 
being  cultivated  in  the  environs 
of  Quito,  where  it  was  called 
fiaftae,i  and  where  there    were 


"  Pmdom.  p.  89. 
tI'Umv.rarior.,lib.ii 
t  Emmsnoel  Acocta. 


▼mrious  methods  oS  preparii^  it 
for  food.  In  fine,  what  seems  to 
complete  the  necessary  proof^ 
BanUttr  and  Clayton,  who  have 
made  extensive  researches  con- 
cerning the  ^digenoua  plants  of 
Virginia,  do  not  rank  the  potatoe 
among  the  number,  uid  BanUter 
even  says  expressly  that  be 
sought  for  it  in  vain  for  twelve 
years,*  while,  on  the  other  band, 
DoDtbey  found  it  wild  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Cordilleras, 
where  the  Indians  atill  use  it  in 
the  same  manner  that  they  did 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

The  circumstuice  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  error  is, 
that  there  are,  in  Virginia,  se- 
veral other  plsnts  with  tuberous 
roots,  which  from  imperfect  de- 
scriptions may  have  been  con- 
founded with  tbe  potatoe.  In  fact 
Bauhin  mistook  for  it  the  plant 
called  oflenamk  by  TAomaa  Har^ 
riot.  There  are  also  in  Virgima 
the  common  potatoes,  but  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  history 
of  tiiat  country,  says  positively^ 
that  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  potatoe  of  Ireland 
and  England,  which  is  the  same 
as  ours. 

However  this  may  be,  this  ad* 
mirable  vegetable  met  with  a 
various  reception  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  It  appears 
that  the  Irish  were  the  first  who 
turned  them  to  account,  for,  at 
an  early  period,  we  find  them  de- 
nominatCHl  Irith  fiolaioea;  but  in 
Prance  we  began  by  proscribing 
them.  Bauhin  relates  that,  in  his 
time,  the  use  of  them  had  been 
forbidden  in  Burgundy,  because 
it  was  imagined  that  they  caused 
leprosy. 

One  could  hardly  persuade  one- 

*  Moriaon,  Hi«t  pluit.  exot  ItL  S33. 
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lelf  that  »  vegetable  so  whole- 
aome,  ao  agreeable,  so  produc- 
tive, which  requires  so  Utile  la- 
bour, that  a  root  so  well  pro- 
tected from  theinclemeacforthe 
seasons,  that  a  plant,  in  a  word 
which  by  a  singular  privilege 
manifestly  unites  every  species 
of  advantage  without  any  other 
inconvenience  than  that  of  not  last- 
ing all  the  year,  but  which  owes 
to  this  detect  one  advantage  more, 
that  of  not  giving  hold  to  the 
avidity  of  monopolizers,  should 
have  needed  two  centuries  to 
overcame  puerile  prejudices. 

Nevertheless,  we'  ou^lvea 
have  witnessed  it.  The  English 
had  brought  the  potatoe  into 
Flanders  during  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.;  it  had  afterwards 
■pread,  although  inconsiderably, 
in  some  parts  of  France;  Switzer- 
land had  received  it  more  fa- 
vourably, and  to  much  advantage; 
after  her  example,  several  of  our 
southern  provinces  had  planted 
it,  at  the  period  of  those  dearths 
which  occurred  several  times  in 
the  last  years  of  Louis  XV.  Tur- 
got  especially  had  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  it  throughout  the 
Limousin  and  ^nj-aumo»  districts, 
of  which  he  was  intendauii  and 
there  was  reason  to  hope  that  the 
whole  kingdom  would  soon  en- 
joy the  full  benefit  of  this  new 
branch  of  subsiatetice,  when  a 
few  old  physicians  renewed 
against  it  the  charges  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  question  was  not  now 
about  leprosy,  but  fevers.  The 
scarcities  had  produced  epide- 
mics in  the  south,  which  it  was 
thought  proper  to  attribute  to  the 
only  means  that  existed  of  pre- 
venting them.  In  1771,  the  comp- 
troller general  was  obliged  to  ob- 
tain an  opioioQ  of  the  bculty  of 


medicine  to  quiet  thenuDdsof  th» 
people. 

ParmenUer,  who  had  learnt  tha 
value  of  the  potatoe  in  the  prisou 
of  Germany,  where  he  frequenUf 
hod  no  other  food,  seconded  ths 
views  of  the  minister  by  a  che- 
mical examination  of  that  root* 
in  which  he  showed  that  none  of 
its  component  parts  are  injurioua. 
He  did  more.  To  induce  the  com* 
mon  people  to  take  a  liking  to 
them,  he  cultivated  tbem  in  spota 
which  were  mnch  frequented* 
causing  them  to  be  guarded  with 
great  care  during  the  day  onlyj  , 
and  was  well  pleased  if  he  thua 
induced  persons  to  steal  them  bjr 
night.  He  could  have  wished  that 
the  king  might,  as  is  related  of  the 
emperors  of  China,  have  traced 
the  first  furrow  of  his  field.  His 
majesty  deigned  at  least,  to  wear* 
in  full  court,  on  the  day  of  a  so- 
lemn /etCt  a  bouquet  of  potatoe 
blossoms  in  bis  button  hole,  and 
nothing  more  was  wanting  to  in- 
duce several  of .  the  nobility  .  to 
plant  them. 

Parmentier  even  forced  into 
the  service  of  the  poor  all  the 
science  of  the  kitchen  by.  exer- 
cising it  on  the  potatoe,  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  poor  would 
never  possess  it  in  abundance, 
until  the  rich  should  be  convinced 
that  it  might  furnish  them  with  a 
palatable  food.  He  declares  that 
he  once  gave  a  dinner  consisdng 
only  of  potatoes,  with  twenty  dif- 
ferent sauces,  and  at  which  the 
appetite  did  not  repine. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  pota- 
toe, although  not  able  to  prove 


•  Chemicni  txamlnaiion  ef  Pilatta, 
Jtc.  Paria,  Jhdsi,  1773,  and  an  ccanami. 
cat  'work  ott  potatoes,  itc-  H-  M.imarjt 
1774.  It  is  the  larae  edition  willk  ■  dj/- 
ferent  title. 
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thKtUwutaJDriDMto  nun,  would 
not  acknowledge  tberasBlTes  bea- 
tan;  they  pretended  tbu  it  was 
M  to  linds,  ■Bd  rendered  them 
«Mril«.  It  waa  not  at  all  pro- 
iMbl*  thM  «  iiiediod  ol  cuitirm- 
tkn  bjr  whith  k  greater  number 
of  cattle  were  Fed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  incresBcd,  could 
>esuU  in  impaTcrishing  the  soil; 
however,  this  objection  was  to  be 
uswered,  and  the  potatoe  consi- 
dered under  an  agricultural  point 
of  view,  Pannender,  therefore, 
reputtliahed  under  several  forms, 
every  thing  that  regarded  its  cul- 
tiratioQ  and  uses,  even  for  fer- 
tUizing  grounds;  he  treated  of  it 
indefatii^ably  in  learned  disserta- 
tions, in  popular  addresses,  in 
journals,  in  dictionaries)  in  works 
of  every  kind."  For  forty  years  he 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
recommending  it,  and  every  bad 
year  served  as  an  auxiliary,  of 
which  he  carefully  availed  him- 
•elf  to  recal  the  public  attention 
to  his  ^vourite  plant. 

It  is  thus  that  the  name  of  this 
beneficent  vegetable  and  his,  have 
become  almost  inseparable  in  the 
memory  of  the  philanthropist. 
The  common  people  had  even 
united  them,  and  not  always  with 
gratitude.  At  a  certahi  period  of 
Itie  revolution,  it  was  proposed  to 
elect  Parmentier  to  some  munici- 
pal oHice.  Uiie  of  the  voters  op- 
posed the  choice  with  violence. 
Jie  wiil  make  ut  eat  nolhing  but  fio- 
taiott,  said  he,  it  ia  he  viho  iriveiUtd 
them. 

But  Parmentier  did  not  desire 
the   suflragiis  of  the   people;    he 


"  Inquiries  concerning  those  ve^ta- 
bki  wnich,  in  timeinf  scarcity,  may  re. 
place  our  unuaL  food,  niih  new  obser' 
vationson  ihe  culture  of  poisieci.  I^'is, 
royal  picss,  If&i,  Uvo. 


knew  that  it  Is  ahnys  a  datf  M 
serve  them,  but  he  knew  alw  thit 
while  their  education  remains  *> 
it  is  at  present,  it  is  frequentlja 
duty  not  to  consult  tbcih.  M«t- 
over,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that,  ia 
the  end,  his  efforts  would  be  tif- 
prvciated;  and  in  fact,  one  of  tbt 
blessings  of  his  old  age,  was  tha 
almost  complete  success  of  his 
perseverance.  The  fiotatoc  haijitm 
none  but  firiendt,  exclaims  he  ia 
one  of  his  last  works,*  even  n 
tkife  dntrictafrwn  vhichtheiiml 
qf  tyttm  and  of  eotUradictiM 
teemed  to  have  bamthed  it  for  ever.\ 

HtMBever  Parmentier  wai  not 
one  or  those  narrow  spirits  whs 
are  occupied  eiclusively  with 
ooe  idea.  The  advantages  wtoct 
be  found  b  the  potatoe,  did  not 
make  him  neglect  those  whicb 
other  vegeubles  offered. 

Maixe  whicb,  next  to  the  pf 
latoe,  affords  us  the  cheapest  fo«d| 
is  alio  a  present  from  the  new 
world,  although  in  some  places  it 
ia  still  called  Turkish  corn.  It  wu 
the  principal  basis  of  food  wilb  the 
Americans,  when  the  Spaniardi 
first  landed  among  them.  It  wM 
brought  to  Europe  much  earlier 
than  the  polatoer  for  Fuchs  de- 
lineated and  described  it  in  !j43> 
It  also  spread  much  more  rapidlj; 
and,  by  giving  to  Italy  and  oar 
sou  I  hem  provinces  a  new  and 
abundant  branch  of  nourishnieDti 
it  has  singularly  contributed  to 
enrich  and  increase  their  popub> 
tion. 


*  TraiU  tur  la  culture  et  la  utaga  dh 
p<immei-ile-terte,  de  la  patalt  et  iklf 
pinamtoar,  published  and  printed  bf 
order  of  the  king.  Paris,  fiarroiB,  17S9^ 
Svo. 

t  The  article  on  tha  potatoe,  intiK 
agricuhural  <Uctionary  of  Rouer,  «L 
viii.  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  thit  ToAi 
thut  of  the  dictionary-  of  Deuinlie> 
TuL  xvilL  is  an  extract  from  it 
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Accordipgly,  to  encourage  tbe 
further  multiplication  gf  it,  Par- 
memier  only  foutid  it  necessary  lo 
set  foi'ih,  as  he  has  done  very  com- 
pletely, the  precautions  which  its 
culture  and  preservation  require, 
and  the  mauy  purposes  to  which  it 
may  be  applied.  He  would  have 
wished  to  see  it  entirely  exclude 
buckwheat  which  is  so  infetior  to 
it,  from  the  few  districts  in  which 
the  latter  is  still  retained*. 

The  chesnut,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  the  food  of  our  ancestors, 
before  they  were  acquainted  with 
corn,  is  still  a  valuable  production 
in  some  of  our  provinces,  princi- 
pally towards  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  M.  liaine,  iniendant  of 
Limoges,  induced  Parmeutier  to 
examine  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  make  of  it  a  bread 
-which  should  be  palatable  and  fit 
for  keeping:  his  experiments  were 
unsuccessful,  but  they  gave  occa- 
■im  to  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
chesnut  tree  and  the  difTerent  pre- 
parations of  its  fruit.f 

Wheat  itself  was  an  object  of 
long  study  with  Parmentier,  and 
perhaps  he  has  not  rendered  less 
service  in  making  known  the  pro- 
per  methods  of  grinding  and 
baking  it,  than  in  extending  the 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe.f  Having 
ascertained  by  a  chemical  analysis 
that  the  bran  does  not  contain  any 
nourishing  principle  for  nan,  he 
concluded  that  it  mustbeof  advan- 
ti^e  to  exclude  it  from  bread;  he 


*  Memoir  which  wu  crowned,  the 
35th  August,  17S4,  by  the  academy  of 
Bordeaaz,  on  Maize.  Bordeaux,  1785. 
8vo. 

The  same  work  hat  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  gDvernment  with  this  title; 
U  Mait  ou  bli  dt  Ttir^ie  apprtcif  inui 
tmit  If  rapportt.  Paria,  imperikl  piesi, 
l813,in8vo. 

t  Traits  de  U  cliitai^e— 17B0. 

i  Le  parfait  BoulanEei^irrS. 

Vol.  L 


thence  deduced  the  benefit  of  eci^ 
mjcal  grinding  which,  by  passing 
the  graiii  several  times  througb 
the  mill  and  the  bolting  cloth,  en- 
tirely separates  the  bran  from  the 
flour,  and  he  showed  that  it  fiiv- 
nishes  bread  at  a  cheaper  pricst 
whiter,  more  savoury  and  more 
nutritious.  So  totally  had  ignor- 
ance misconceived  the  advantages 
ofthismethod,  that  for  along  lime, 
there  had  been  decrees  proscribing 
it,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  grain  was  given  to  cattle  with 
the  bran. 

Parmentier  studied  with  care 
Kvt:ry  thing  relating  to  bread;  and 
as  books  would  have  been  of  little 
use  for  the  instruction  of  milleri 
and  bakers,  classes  of  people  who 
for  the  most  part  are  not  much  ad> 
dieted  to  reading,  he  induced  the 
government  to  establish  a  school 
of  baking,  the  pupils  of  which 
might  carry  into  the  provinces  all 
the  best  processes."  He  went  him- 
self with  M.  Cadet-DevHUX,  into 
Brittany  and  Languedoc  to  preach 
his  doctrine. 

He  caused  the  greater  f^rt  of 
the  bran  which  was  mixed  with 
the  bread  of  the  troops  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  procured  them  a  more  whole- 
some and  palatable  food,  he  put  an 
end  to  a  multitude  of  abuses  of 
which  this  mixture  was  the  source. 

In  a  word,  skilful  men  have  cal- 
culated that  the  progress  made 
throughout  France,  in  our  titne,  iti 
the  art  of  grinding  and  in  that  of 
baking,  is  such,  that  leaving  out 
of  the  account  the  other  vegeta- 
bles which  might  be  sttbstituted  in 
part  for  com,  the  quantity  of  com 
itself  necessary  for  the  subsistence 

*  Diteaan  froKewtt  a    Pauverturt  dt 
PecoU  grmluite   de  toulangerie  It  8  yuin 
1780,  par  M.  H.  Parmentier  et  Cadet- 
Devaiix. 
3Q 
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-bf  an  mdividuBl,  inay  be  reduced 
>nore  than  a  third.  As  it  is  princi- 
-pally  to  ParmentiCP  that  we  owe 
the  adoplion  of  (bese  new  pro- 
xestes,  this  calculation  eatabtishes 
"his  services  better  than  nny  «ulo- 
'gitiin. 

Peeling  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for 
"arts  which  he  valued  in  proportion 
*to  their  iiiility,  Parmentier  would 
'have  reguUted,  on  this  single  basis, 
■the  consideration  and  welfare  of 
'those  -who  exercise  tbem.  He  de- 
'plores  especially  the  condition  of 
the  baker,  whose  work  is  so  la- 
'borious,  whose  industry  is  lub- 
'jected  to  so  many  vexatious  regu- 
-lations,  and  who  is  sure  to  become 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  popular 
'fury  at  the  slightest  appearance  of 
"scarcity.  His  benevolence  made 
"him  forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  con- 
'ditions  attached  to  the  exiuence  of 
'a  large  community)  that  thetradea 
'necessary  for  life  shouM  have 
'arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  sim- 
'  plicity,  that  the  atlainment  of  tbem 
'sball  Inquire  no  great  expense 
of  time  or  money,  and  ctmsequent- 
^ty  that  the  exercise  of  them  shall 
'not  be  attended  with  great  profits. 
A  nation  could  hardly  subsist  if 
'the  labourer  aspired  to  the  same 
consideration  and  emolument,  as 
the  physician,  or  the  baker  as  the 
astronomer.  And  after  all,  It  is 
probable  that  the  proportion  of  re- 
"  compense  is  not  so  much  to  the 
■disadvantage  of  artizans,  for  we  un- 
doubtedly find  among  them  many 
more  who  make  fortunes' than  we 
do  among  learned  men  and  artists. 
Ardent  as  Parmentier  was  in 
'  the  cause  of  public  utility,  we  may 
readily  suppose  that  he  l*ok  an  ac- 
-tive'part  in  the  attempts  ocJcasion. 
-edbythe^la"  '™''>  *°  supply  the 
iwant  of  foreign  commodities;  it 
was  he,  in  fact,  who  brought  to 
"most  perfection  ■  smd  ■  cried  up  the 
•yrup  of  grapes;    a   perparaiion 


which  might  w«ll  bring  rificule 
upon  those  who  wished  to  make  it 
pass  as  a  oompteie  substitute  for 
-sugar,  but  which  has  nevertheless 
diminished  the  consumption  d 
sugar  by  many  thousand  quintals^ 
.which  has  caused  immense  savings 
in  our  hospitals,  to  <he  great  bene- 
fit of  the  poor;  which  guve  a  neW 
value  to  our  vines  at  a  time  when 
war  and  taxes  were  causing  then 
to  be  pulled  up  in  many  places, 
and  which  will  continue  in  use  for 
many  purposes  of  food,  even  if  su- 
gar should  ever  fall  to  its  old  price 
among  us.' 

These  labours  merely  agricul- 
tural or  economic,  did  not  prevent 
Parmentier  from  attending  to  those 
more  nearly  related  to  his  first 
profession.  He  had  published,  in 
1774,  a  translation  with  notes,  of 
the  physical  recreations  of  Model, 
a  woi-k  in  which  pharmaceutical 
operations  occupy  a  larger  place 
than  the  otEier  branches  of  natunll 
science,  and  in  1775,  he  published 
au  edition  of  the  Hydraulic  Cht- 
mtBtry  o/Zia^roi/r,  which  is  hard' 
ly  more  than  ^a  collection  Of  re- 
ceipts for  obtaining  the  principle 
of  medicinal  substances  without 
impairing  tiiem  bytoo-mueh  fire. 
Perhaps  be  'would  not  h&Sc  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  the  greit 
progress  which  chemistry  made  it 
this  epooh,  if  the  bickerings  of 
which  we  bave  already  spoken  b«d 
not  deprived  him  of  bis  lidwratory 
at  the  invalids.  Still  ^We  m«T  assert 
-that  the -ch«mical  -eatamiBation  of 
milk  andtbatof  blood,  at  which  he 
co-operated  with  our  fellow-mein- 
ber  M.  iJfyiniT,  are-fineTexampKs 
of  the  application  of  cheniiatry  to 
the  products  of  organized  bodies 
and  their  modifioations. 

'  Instruction  sur  lei  moyeni  de  in^ 
plier  le  micre.  Instniction  iDT  les  «■ 
ropi  et'  cans«rveB  de  ruibUf  CA;,  Ut. 
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In  the  fint  of  theH  works  the 
■Uthon  compare  (he  milk  of  wo- 
man, and  that  of  the  domestic 
wiimala,  of  which  we  niake  luoat 
use;  and,  in  the  second,  they  ex- 
rnmine  the  changes  produced  in 
Uood  bf  inflammaiory  and  putrid 
maladies  and  by  the  scurry, 
changes  which  are  often  hardty 
perceptible,  and  which  arc  far 
from  explaining  the  disorders 
-which  tfaejr  occasion,  or  which  at 
leftst  they  accompuny. 

We  have  seen  already  how  Pav- 
neniier  had  been  iti  «  maniwr 
singular  enough,  arrested  in  ihe 
proper  tine  of  his  advancement. 
His  merit  was  too  great  for  this 
injustice  to  last  long;  the  govern- 
mcni  employed  him  oh  several 
occasions  as  a.  military  apothecary; 
and  wbeni  in  1788,  a  board  of 
physicians  and  consulting  surgeons 
for  the  army  wss  organi^i  the 
minister  wished  to  place  him  at  it 
as  apothecary,  but  Bayen  was  still 
alive,  and  Parmentier  was  the  first 
to  declare  that  he  could  not  seal 
himself  above  his  master.  He  was 
therefore  only  appointed  as  as- 
•istant  to  Bayen.  This  institution 
like  so  many  others,  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  epoch  of  the  great 
revolutionary  anarchy,  when  subor- 
dination even  in  medicine  could 
not'  be  tolerated;  but  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  re-establish  it 
under  the  names  of  committee 
and  eouncitftf  health  for  the  arntiet, 
and  Parmentier  whom  the  reign 
of  terror  had  for  some  time  driven 
from  Paris,  was  speedily  recalled. 

He  pursued  this  career  with  the 
same  zeal  as  all  the  oihers.  The 
hospitals  of  the  army  have  been 
wonderfully  indebted  to  his  la- 
bours. Circulars,  repeated  orders 
to  inferiors,  pressing  solicitations 
to  authority,  nothing  was  neglect- 
ed. We  have   aeen  him  of  late 


years  bitterly  dcploryiK  tfae  total 
neglect  of  the  asylums  of  the  vici 
tims  of  war,  by  a  government  oc- 
cupied with  conquering  and  not 
with  preserving. 

Above  alli  we  should  bear  a 
signal  testimony  to  the  care  wbictf 
he  bestowed  upon  the  young  ntea 
employed  under  bis  orders;  to  the 
kindness  with  which  he  reccivet^ 
and  rewarded  them.  His  protection 
followedthemtu  whatever  distitncf 
they  Slight  be  ciragged,  oi^  wq 
know  more  than  one  of  tbctn  whi^ 
has  owed  his  life  in  Ibreiga  c)^-  - 
mates  to  the  ptovicteat  advice  of 
his  paternal  director. 

But  his  activity  was  not  coti- 
fined  to  the  duties  of  his  odictt, 
every  thing  which  promised  utility 
became  of  right,  its  object. 

At  the  lime  of  the  esiablisbroent 
of  steam  engines,  water  works  by 
steam,  he  removed  the  fears  qf 
the  public  concerning  the  sati^ 
brity  of  the  water  of  the  Seine:  at 
a  later  period  be  engaged  with  ar- 
dor in  the  distribution  of  cheap 
soups; — he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  extending  of  vaccination;— it 
was  he  chiefly  who  introduced  the 
beautiful  order  which  reigns  in 
the  central  pharmacy  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  and  who  compiled 
the  pharmaceutical  code  which  it 
used  in  them:  he  superintended  the 
great  bake-house  of  Sdfiion  uhere 
all  the  bread  for  the  hospitals  is 
made;  the  domestic  hospital  (Hos- 
pice des  Manages)  was  under  his 
particular  direction,  and  he  at- 
tended most  minutely  to  eveiy 
thing  which  could  mitigate  ihe  lot 
of  the  BOO  old  persons  of  both 
sexes  who  compose  it. 

In  a  word,  wherever  there  wai 
much  to  be  done,  wherever  great 
services  were  to  he  performed 
without  any  reward,  wherever 
there  was  an  association   for  the 
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purpose  of  doing  good,  he  ma 
ftmangthe  first,  ready  to  cansecrste 
his  time,  his  pen,  and  even  his 
fertune.  in  case  of  need. 

This  long  and  continual  habit 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  bad  at  length  im- 
pressed itself  upon  his  external 
Appearance.  You  fancied  that  you 
saw  in  him  beneficence  personi- 
fied. A  iwrson  tall  and  erect,  even 
in  his  old  age,  a  countenance  full 
of  amenity  and  gentleness,  fine 
hur  as  white  as  snow,  made  this 
venerable  old  man  the  image  of 
goodness,  and  of  virtue.  His  coun- 
tenance pleased  particularly  by  an 
expression  of  happiness  arising 
from  the  good  he  had  done;  and 
indeed  tfho  could  better  desenre 
to  be  happy  than  the  man  who, 
without  birth,  without  fortune, 
without  high  station,  without  any 
eminence  of  genius  even,  but 
by  the  sole  perseverance  of  bene- 


volence, has  perhaps  contributed 
as  much  to  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low creatures,  as  any  of  those  on 
whom  nature  and  chance  have 
heaped  all  the  means  of  serving 
them. 

ParmenUer  was  never  married; 
his  uster,  Madame  Houzeau,  had 
always  remained  with  him,  and 
had  assisted  him  with  the  utmost 
zeal  in  his  auspicious  labours.  She 
died  at  a  time  when  her  affection- 
ate attentions  were  most  necessary 
to  her  brother,  whose  health  had 
been  declining  for  some  years  from 
a  chronic  affection  of  the  breast. 
His  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  in- 
creased the  Bufferings  of  this  ez< 
cellent  man,  and  rendered  his  last 
days  very  painful,  but  without  in 
the  least  altering  his  character  or 
suspending  his  exertions.  He  was 
taken  from  us  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember, )8I3,  in  the  seventy- 
seYenlh  year  of  his  age. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE. 

Refieetiani  «i  tke  firogret)  of  the  Saenett,  and  on  their  relmlion*  mtk 
Society,  by  tlit  Chevalier  Curies,  fierfietval  Secretary  qf  Ihe'Aademy 
of  Scieneea,  for  the  Physical  Sciences;  read  at  the  fiublie  riltin^  i^ 
inauguraliim  on  the  34rA  ^pril,  IS  16. 


TnuuUted  bj  H.  Path 

At  the  time  when  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  received  from  Louis 
XIV.  the  form  which  the  Eiugust 
Bucccasor  of  that  monarch  this  day 
restores  to  us,  in' a  solemnity  simi- 
lar to  that  which  now  brings  us 
together,  the  iDgenious  historian 
of  that  body  wouid  not  permit  him> 
self  without  ft  degree  of  reserve, 
to  advance  the  opinion  that  the  la- 
bours of  his  fellow-members  might 
not  be  so  entirely  useless  as  they 
were  considered  in  his  own  time. 
Now,  we  may  hold  a  language 
less  timid,  or  rather,  we  may  speak 
with  boldness. 

The  success  which  has  of  late 
years  attended  the  observation  of 
nature, — the  study  of  her  resources 
and  her  laws, — has  excited  an  in- 
terest in  their  history,  and  we  have 
collected  from  it  more  enlarged 
ideas  of  their  power  and  utility. 

We  have  seen  them  if  not  cre- 
ate society,  at  least  grow,  and  ex- 
pand with  it, procuring  to  the  latter 
in  succession  all  its  enjoyments; 
sometimes  completely  transposing 
its  elements;  and  from  what  they 
have  done,  it  has  not  been  difficult 
to  foresee  what  they  might  still  do. 
Thrown  weak,  and  naked  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  man  appeared 
created  for  inevitable  destruction; 
evils  assailed  him  on  every  side; 
the  remedies  remained  hidden 
from  him; — but,  he  had  been  en. 
dowed  with  genius  to  discover 
them. 


I,  Eaq.  ofBaltiniarfc 

The  &rst  savages  collected  ia 
the  forests  a  few  nourishing  fruits, 

V  salutary  roolsj  and  thus  sup- 
plied .their  moat  immediate  wants; 
the  first  shepherds  observed  that 

itars  move  in  a  regular  course, 
and  made  use  of  them  to  guide 
their  journies  across  the  plams  of 
the  desert;  such  was  the  origin  of 
the  ma>hematical,  and  such  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Once  convinced  that  it  could 
combat  "nature  by  the  means  which 
she  herself  afibrded,  genius  re- 
posed no  more;  it  watched  her 
without  relaxation;  it  incessantly 
made  new  conquests  over  her,  all 
of  them  distinguished  by  some  im< 
provemeut  in  the  situation  of  our 

From  that  time  a  auccesdon  of 
conducting  minds,  faithful  deposi* 
tories  of  the  attainments  already 
made,  constantly  occupied  in 'con- 
necting them,  in  vivifying  them  by 
means  of  each  oilier,  have  con- 
ducted us,  in  less  than  forty  ageSf 
from  the  first  essays  of  rude  ob- 
servers, to  the  profound  calcula- 
tions of  Newton  and  Laplace,  to  the 
learned  classifications  of  Linnaeus 
and  Jussieu.  This  precious  in- 
heritance, perpetually  increasing, 
brought  fVom  Chaldea  into  Egypt, 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  conceal- 
ed during  ages  of  disaster  and  of 
darkness,  recovered  in  morefor- 
tunate  times,  unequally  spread 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  hai 
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every  where  been  followed  by 
wealth  uid  power;  the  nations 
who  have  reaped  it  are  become  the 
niatresHes  of  ibe  world;,  such  tts 
have  neglected  it,  are  fallen  into 
WcakDCBs  and  obacurit]'. 

It  i»  true  that  for  a  long  time, 
even  thoce  who  were  lo  fortunate 
as  to  reveal  any  Importunt  truths, 
did  not  clearly  perceive  the  great 
relaiiona  by  which  all  truths  are 
united,  nor  the  infinite  conse- 
quences which  may  fiow  from 
«ach. 

And,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  ei- 
|>ected  that  those  Phcenician  sailors 
who  saw  the  sand  of  the  shores  of 
Betica  transformed  by  6re  into  a 
transparent  glass,  should  have  .at 
once  foreseen  that  this  new  sub- 
stance would  prolong  the  plea- 
Bures  of  sight  to  the  old^that  it 
would  one  day  assist  the  astrono- 
mer in  penetrating  the  depths  of 
the  heavens,  and  in  numbering  the 
stars  of  the  milky  way;  that  it 
would  lay  open  to  the  naturalist  a 
miniature  world  as  populous,  as 
rich  in  wonders  as  that  which 
■lone  seemed  to  have  been  granted 
10  his  senses  and  his  contempla- 
tion; in  line,  that  the  most  simple 
and  direct  use  of  it  would  enable 
the  inhabiunis  of  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  sea,  to  build  palaces  more 
magnificent  than  those  of  Tyre 
and  Memphis,  and  to  cultivate,  al- 
most under  the  frost  of  the  polar 
eircte,  the  most  delicious  fruits  of 
the  torrid  zone. 

When  a  pious  monk,  in  the  se- 
clusion of  a  German  cVoister,  first 
•et  fire  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  saltpetre,  what  mortal  could 
have  predicted  to  him  the  conse- 
quences which  would  arise  from 
-his  experimeot?  To  change  the 
art  of  war;  to  deprive  mere  pliysi- 
cul  strength  of  its  superiority  over 
courage;  to  re-establish  the  autho- 
rity of  kings  in  the  west;  to  render 


it  impossible  that  civilized  cotin* 
tries  should  everagain  be  the  prey 
of  barbarous  nations;  to  become,  in 
a  word,  one  of  the  greut  cauHca  of 
the  propagation  or  knowledge,  by 
rendering  knowledge  necessary  to 
conquering  aationa,  who  had  in 
almost  every  instance  been  iba 
sconrgea  of  ii;  such  was  the  ckad- 
nation  of  one  of  the  most  simple 
chemical  combinations. 

These  consequences  now  strike 
every  eye;  but  the  most  piercing 
ught  could  not  have  discoveretl 
ihem'  in  the  commencement, 
when  every  one  was  content  with 
followittg  the  |>eth  which  chance 
had  opened  to  him;  il  was  almost 
unconsciously  that  these  first  ob- 
servers became  the  benefactors  of 
their  race. 

The  principle  and  the  immense 
advantage  of  Ihe  present  progress 
of  the  sciences,  consist  In  the  ces- 
sation of  this  insulated  state. 

The  different  roads  have  mel; 
those  who  travelled  on  them  have 
created  for  themselves  a  common 
language;  their  different  doctrines, 
by  gradual  dilatation,  at  length 
touch,  and  lending  a  mutual  sup- 
port, proceeding  on  the  same  greM 
line,  they  embrace,  as  it  were,  all 
eiistence  in  it»i  universality. 

By  thus  elevating  herself  above 
every  thing,  science  has  been  t*- 
abled '  to  inspect  every  thing;  all 
the  arts  arc  subjected  to  her;  in- 
dustry  acknowledges  her  as  its 
regulator;  she  has  assisted  and 
protected  man  in  all  his  modes  of 
being  and  employment,  and  sbe 
has  connected  herself  in  the  most 
intimate  and  perceptible  manner, 
with  all  the  relations  of  society. 

Even  before  she  had  attained 
this  elevation,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  her  observation)) 
those  in  appearance  the  most  hum- 
ble a ntf  indifferent,  might  give  lise 
to  changes  as  important  as  uncx- 
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-pscted  in  MchI  habits,  in  com- 
onerce,  tind  the  public  weal. 

A  boliiniat  whose  name  is  hardly 
-knowti)  bivught  tobacco  from  the 
^ew  world  to  Europe  about  the 
time  of  the  leugue.This  plant  now 
•furntshes  to  France  atone  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tax  of  fifty  niitlion&i  the 
lot  her  nations  of  Europe  draw 
-resources  from  it  in  the  same 
proportion;  even  in  Turkey  and 
'Pcrttia  it  is  become  a  conBiderabk 
^article  of  commerce  and  a^ricul- 
.ture. 

Another  botanist,  in  the  time  of 
-the  regency,  transported  to  Marti- 
-niqije  a  cofTee-plant,  an  Arabian 
-ahrub,  the  use  of  which  had  only 
■(ujmmonced  in  Europe  about  the 
'beginning  of  the  reign  oi  Louis 
XIV.  This  single  plant  has  yield- 
-ed  all  those  of  our  islands;  it  has 
'cnriched  the  coloniitts.  The  use  of 
•this  grain  is  now  become  cunimon, 
-and  certainly  it  has  been  more 
eflicacious  than  all  the  eloquence 
tof  moralists  in  destroying  the  abuse 
of  wine  an)(»ig  the  upper  classes 
■of  society. 
*  Who  can  answer  that  even  now 
-our  botanical  gardens  do  not  con- 
tain some  neglected  herb,  destined 
ito  produce  quite  as  great  revolu- 
iticns  in  our  customs  and  political 
-'economy? 

And  what  places  in  a  very  dis- 
'tinct  class,  the  revolutions  which 
'the  sciences  occasion,  is,  that  they 
arealwayii  fortunate. 

They  combat  other  revolutions; 
lit  is  the  opposition  of  two  princi- 
iplcsj  the  war  of  Orosmades  against 
Arimanius. 

When  a  fatal  negligence  had 
^abandoned  our  fore&ta  to  destruc- 
'■Uon,  natuiitl  philosophy  improved 
■our  fire-pluces.  When  the  jealousy 
of  other  niiiions  deprived  iis  of  fo- 
reign produciionsichrimisiry  made 
them  grow  in  our  soil.  The  nations 
■of  Eunipc  leem  never  to  have  la- 


boured mth  mow  ndsur  to  do- 
st roy  their  meam  of  subsisteaoe 
than  during  the  last  twenty  yean! 
How  miuiy  famines  would  not  the 
devastations  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed have  formerly  4>roduceitf 
Botany  had  provided  against  thems 
she  had  gone  beyoitd  the  seas  to 
'  seekout  new  plants  for  our  nouiish- 
ment;  slie  had  taken  advantage  of 
every  bad  year  to  Teconmieni]  the 
propagation  of  them,  and  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  rendering  ■ 
famine  impossible. 

Further  yei;  to  see  how  fortv 
nate  inventions  occur  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  sufferings  of  h^ 
manily  require  them,  it  vouU 
seem  that  Providence  holds  in  r^ 
serve  the  beneficent  discoveries  of 
the  sciences  to  counterbalance  the 
disastrous  ingenuity  of  ambition. 
Inoculation  came  into  use  shortly 
after  the  scoufge  of  standing  aiw 
mies;  and  at  the  time  of  the  still 
more  dreadful  Hcourge  of  the  coiw 
scripiion,  the  unexpected  miracles 
of  vaccination  seemed  intended  to 
console  the  world. 

And,  we  feel  a  pleasure  ih  re- 
peating that  benefits  so  great,  to 
numerous,  have  been  justly  appre- 
ciated; they  have  been  proclaimed 
with  eclatj  and  in  thia  respect,  tho 
sciences  and  those  who  cultivate 
them  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  our  contemporaries. 

But  the  men  who  do  them  jus- 
tice do  not  all  eoiertain  ideas  equal- 
ly eiactofthe  causes  of  their  pro- 
gress, nor  of  the  proper  means  of 
encouraging  them. 

Some  who  confound  differeot 
times,  imagine  that  we  might  still 
content  ourselves  with  such  parts 
of  science  as  are  immediately  use- 
ful; others  considering  all  loftf 
theories  as  barren  exercises  of  lbs 
mind,  are  ab-iiid  that  by  deadening 
the  imagination,  they  may  contract 
the  understanding,  and  would  wish 
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to  confine  them  among  thoie  to 
vhom  their  profestlga  render* 
tbem  iadispensablB. 

The  &ct  alone  would  prove  that 
if,  in  their  beKinnin^,  the  iciencei 
have  been  indebted  for  any  thing 
to  chance,  and  if  ordinary  men 
have  made  useful  diicoveriea  in 
them,  henceforward  it  is  only  by 
the  meditations  of  superior  intel- 
lects that  they  can  disBeminaie  any 
new  benefits.  All  the  great  practi- 
cal discoreries  wliich  have  been 
made  in  our  timesi  poaseas  exactly 
thistfeaturc,  that  they  derive  their 
origin  from  that  method  of  ge- 
neralization and  that  abstraction 
which  have  been  introduced  into 
sclentificai  researches.  Those  deep 
Bpeculations  and  those  abstruse 
difficulties  which  light  and  proud 
minds  deiide  as  useless  are  pre- 
cisely what  has  been  productive  of 
the  most  marked  utility. 

What  experience  demonstrates, 
a  very  simple  reasoning  will  ex- 
plain. 

At  an  early  period,  men  bad  al- 
ready discovered  what  required 
but'a  superficial  observation,  a  rude 
mode  of  experiment)  and  the  result 
was  the  vulgar  arts;  but  in  this 
first  inspection  of  the  resources  of 
nature,  those  must  necessarily 
have  been  neglected,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  could  only  become 
important  by  being  multiplied)  or 
which  were  accompanied  by  difli- 
Gultiea  insurmountable  in  the 
then  stale  of  science.  Profound 
conceptions  therefore  could  alone 
open  new  tracks,  and  at  every  step 
a  wider  horizon  was  displayed. 
Every  liew  use  of  a  thing  induces 
and  multiplies  the  uses  of  a  variety 
of  other  things;  and  each  new  pro- 
perty which  is  discovered  asiiists 
in  overcoming  the  obstacles  that 
obstructed  the  employment  of  a 
multitude  of  other  properties;  it 
ia  in  infinite  progression,  in  which 


the  new  terms  are  always  mnld- 
pies  of  the  preceding  oites;  in 
which  the  chances  of  the  succeed- 
ing  terms  being  quickly  found,  in* 
crease  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  terms  themselves. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  science, 
and  the  industry  which  it  produces 
among  alt  the  creations  of  human 
genius,  possess  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  their  flight  not  only 
cannot  be  interrupted  but  that  It  is 
continually  accelerated.  While  the 
constitution  of  the  human  heart, 
drawing  it  incessantly  back  into  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  same  senti- 
ments and  the  same  passionS)  pre- 
scribes to  the  art  of  governing 
men  as  well  BB,to  that  of  delight- 
ing- them,  bounds  which  they 
cannot  pass,  the  ken  of  science  is 
every  day  widening  and*  extend- 
ing; the  field  of  external  nature, 
which  is  her  empire,  enlai^s  in 
proportion  as  she  rises  above  it, 
and  in  the  whole  immensity  of 
space  she  can  discern  no  limits  to 
her  success  or  to  her  hopes. 

Innumerable  examples  to  illus- 
trate this  reasoning  present  them- 
selves to  one  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  modern  discoveries. 

Obliged  to  choose  among  such 
numerous  eilbrts  of  genius,  I  will 
fix  upon  those  which  may  most 
easily  be  explained  in  a  few  words; 
but,  although  I  cannot  hold  them 
all  up  to  public  gratitude,  they  will 
all  be  comprised  in  what  I  shall 
say;  for  it  is  not  so  much  my  in- 
tention to  dwell  minutely  on  each 
discovery  as  to  point  out  tile  spirit 
which  inspired  them  all. 

We  will  begin  by  transcendant 
geometry  which  the  loftiness  of 
its  abstractions  would  seem  to  place 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  what- 
ever is  earthly  and  practical  in  the 

From  theearliest  ages  the  courve 
of  the  Stan  has  clumsily  directed 
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the  path  of  navigators;  more  rv' 
otntly,  the  compass  enabled  them 
to  lose  sight  of  land;  but  now  the 
{ulot  pursues  his  course  on  the 
ocean  with  as  much  certainty  as  if 
it  had  been  traced  for  him  by  en- 
^neers;  astTononiical  tables  in- 
form him  at  every  moment  on  what 
point  of  the  gld>e  he  is,  and  with 
so  much  exactness  that  he  cantiot 
err  by  an  interval  as  great  as  is 
comprised  in  the  glance  of  his  eye. 
Antiquity  could  not  believe  that 
the  vessels  of  Pharaoh  Nechao 
had  gone  around  Africa;  and  in  our 
days  Russia  sends  squadrons  from 
one  of  her  ports  to  another,  cir- 
cumnavigating thus  three-fourths 
of  the  world,  without  any  one  re- 
marking it.  The  English  possess  a 
floutishing  colony  at  the  antipodes 
u{  Europe,  and  they  arrive  there, 
beyond  comparison  more  easily, 
than  the  Fhccniciahs  went  to  Car- 
thage or  Cadiz.  The  first  colonists 
of  New  Holland  have  lately  passed 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  con- 
cealed from  them  immense  coun- 
tries of  wonderful  fertili^.  In  a 
few  generations  this  countiy  will 
be  covered  with  a  people  of  Eu- 
ropean ori^n,  studying  nature, 
worshiping  her  author,  obeying  the 
laws  of  humanity.  It  is  the  pre- 
cision of  astronomy  which  has  ren- 
dered all  this  possible,  and  for  this 
precision  we  are  indebted  to  the 
formulas  of  our  geometricians. 
Cook,  Bougainville,  Vancouver, 
would  never  have  braved  the  polar 
ice,  or  the  rocks  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  nor  would  civilized  men 
now  dwell  in  New  Holland,  if 
Euler,  Lagrange,  Laplace,  had  not, 
in  the  seclusion  of  their  cabinets, 
resolved  certain  very  dbstruse  pro- 
blems of  the  integral  calculus;  if 
Meyer,  Delambre,  Burkardt,  BUrg 
had  not,  with  wonderful  patience, 
deduced  from  them  those  long 
Vol.  L 


serieb  of  cyphers  which  now  seem 
to  control  even  heaven  itself. 

Natural  philosophy  followed, 
though  tar  behind,  the  example  of 
geometry,  but  in  proportion  as  she 
approached  it,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
greater  number  of  results  of  daily 
and  popular  use. 

If  Rumford  diminished  by  half 
the  expense  of  those  arts  which 
require  the  use  of  &re;  if  he  suc- 
ceeded Id  nourishing  the  poor  for 
eighteen  farthings  a  meal,  it  was 
by  means  of  a  close  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  communication  of  heat. 
If  filters  of  charcoal  assure  every 
where  the  salubrity  of  water,  it  is 
because  certain  Dutch  chemists 
have  examined  niinutely  the  laws 
of  the  absorption  of  gaseous  sub- 
stances. If  Paris  was  not  decimated 
in  1614  by  the  pestilential  fever 
which  the  war  brought  into  her 
hospitals,  it  is  because  Scheele,  a 
Swede,  had  discovered,  tliirty  years 
before,  an  acid  which  holds  conta- 
gion a  prisoner,  and  soon  destroys 
even  its  germ. 

Above  all,  there  is  nothing 
which  equals  the  wonders  of  the 
steam-engine. 

Since  the  protound  and  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  action  of 
heat,  ha»made  it  the  most  power- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
easily  managed  implement,  there 
is  nothing  of  which  it  is  not  capa- 
ble; we  might  suppose  we  had 
geometry  and  mechanics  vivified. 
It  spins,  it  weaves,  and  ijiore  equal- 
ly than  any  workman, 'for  there  is 
neither  inattention  nor  fatigue.  In 
three  strokes  it  makes  shoes.  A 
cylinder  furnished  with  nippers 
cuts  out  the  sole  and  fixes  it  to  the 
upper  leather;  another  cylinder 
makes  the  holes  into  which  a  third 
drives  the  small  nails  already  pre- 
pared, which  it  rivets  immediately 
and  the  shoe  is  made.  It  draws 
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from  tlie  vat  sheets  of  p^wr  which 
might  be  pndongcd  to  KTcral 
Iei|^cs  if  it  were  neceNary.— It 
prints!  What  adaiintion  would  not 
Guttembarg  feci)  that  ftnUniate 
iDventof  of  moveable  characters,  if 
he  could  see  issuing  by  thousands, 
in  a  single  night,  from  between 
two  cylinders,  withont  )nterru|)tian, 
almost  without  the  interrention  of 
the  band,  those  ToluminouB  jour- 
ni^,  which  afterwards  p«)etrate  to 
the  centre  of  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, carrying  with  them  the  lea- 
sons  of  moral  experience  and  the 
light  of  the  arts?  A  steam-engine 
on  a  carriage,  the  wheels  of  which 
fit  in  a  road  prepared  for  them, 
draws  a  long  line  of  other  car- 
riages. They  are  loaded,  the  fire  is 
lighted,  and  they  set  off  alone  to 
be  unladen  at  the  end  of  their 
journey.  The  trareller  who  aeea 
them  thus  traversing  the  plain ,  can 
scarcely  belieTe  his  eyes.  But  can 
any  thing  be  more  surprising  or 
more  fruitful  of  important  conse- 
quences than  what  we  have  lately 
witneasedi  A  Teasel  has  crossed 
the  neighbouring  sea  without  can- 
vas, without  oars,  without  sailors. 
One  man  to  feed  the  fire,  another 
to  guide  the  helm,  compose  her 
whole  crew.  It  is  impetted  by  an 
internal  force,  like  an  animated 
being,  like  a  bird  of  the  sea,  skim- 
ming over  the  waves:  such  was 
the  description  of  the  captain. 
Every  one  may  see  how  much 
this  invention  wilt  simplify  the 
navigation  of  our  rivers,  and  how 
much  agriculture  will  gaip  inwien 
and  tfttrtes,  that  may  now  return 
to  the  fields;  but  what  we  may  also 
be  permitted  to  descry  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  what  will  perhaps  be 
still  more  important,  is  the  revo- 
lution to  which  it  will  lead  in 
maritime  warfare  and  in  the  power 
of  nations.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  shall  have  to  recfcos  this 


among  ttte  experiments  ^at  can 
be  aud  to  have  chained  the  &ce  of 
the  worid. 

The  existence  <tf  the  aaccbarine 
matter  in  vegetaUes  diSering  &om 
the  cane,  waa  also  in  appearance  a 
discovery  merely  theoretic-  Mar^ 
graf,  the  author  of  it.  was  far  from 
ezpecdng  thu  it  would  one  day 
aap  the  basis  of  coJomal  monopoly, 
and  take  away  every  pretext  for 
the  horrid  traflic  in  slaves.  Thia 
effect,  however,  it  will  very  pnifaa- 
biy  have,  and  that  in  a  few  years. 
We  at  first  laughed  at  the  inann- 
focture  of  native  augar,  because  it 
seemed  <Hily  to  be  part  of  a  scheme 
of  pidicy  justly  odious.  The  manu- 
focturers  bore  our  ridicule;  but 
availing  themselves  of  the  light  of 
■tdence,  they  have  perfected  their 
processes,  they  have  w^d  as  much 
of  their  sugar  without  telling;  us  of 
it;  and  i^  as  every  thing  appean 
to  indicate,  their  profits  are  certain 
whenever  the  manufitctore  and  the 
culture  are  put  side  by  aide,  their 
industry  will  soon  have  furnished 
fifty  millions'  worth  of  a  new  pro- 
duct; it  will  provide  occupation 
every  winter  for  forty  theuaand 
persons,  and  the  waste  alone  will 
&tten  a  hundred  thousand  oxen: 
and  all  this  without  diminishing  by 
a  ungle  atom  what  our  soil  pro- 
duced already. 

This  enormous  augmentation  of 
riches,  these  mighty  changes  in 
commerce,  in  navigation,  in  the 
relaticHis  of  states,  are  to  be  traced 
to  the  idea  which  a  chemist  oi 
Berlin  concdved  fifty  years  ago,  of 
analyung  the  juices  of  the  beet  by 
alcohol. 

But  this  discovery  which  nay 
one  day  become  so  prolific,  is  oaly 
a  single  problem  belonging  to  a 
theory  much  more,  elevat^  and 
already  much  mure  producdve. 

I  allude  to  the  theory  <^  the 
elements  of  organized  substancei, 
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■nd  of  the  ftcility  of  their  meta* 
morphoses,  which  has  been  espe- 
CMUy  developed  by  Lavoiuer. 

As  the  immediate  principles  of 
erganixed  bodies  an  at  the  same 
time  a  little  variant  from  each  other, 
and  yet  of  the  same  oaturci  in  the 
several  species  in  which  they  are 
found,  when  (»ie  of  these  speuca 
£uls,  another  supplies  its  place; 
and,  if  it  be  necessary,  we  create 
the  principles  of  which  we  stand 
in  need,  by  rilighdy  varying  the 
proportions  in  the  elements  of 
some  other  principle. 

In  this  new  mag^c,  the  chemist 
lias  only  to  will:  every  thing  may 
be  changed  into  any  thing;  evcty 
thing  may  be  extracted  mm  any 
thing. 

Vmegar  is  made  from  wood, 
spermaceti  from  the  flesh  of  horses, 
soap  from  that  of  fish,  ammonia 
from  the  shreds  of  cloth,  nitric 
acid  from  sugar,sugar  from  atarcbj 
an  artificial  horn  is  extracted  from 
old  bonei  which  ia  ext«ided  and 
noulded  at  pleasure,  or  ~which  is 
thinned  into  a  drawing-paper  as 
transparent  as  glas^  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  renders  the 
most  impure  dl  as  free  from  dis- 
agreeable smelt,  and  as  clear  as 
water;  for  several  years  past  the 
lamps  open  to  a  current  of  air,  light 
the  smallest  dwellings  at  ten  times 
ksa  expense  than  formeriy;  but 
ehemistty  saw  that  still  more  might 
be  done;  she  has  extracted  influi- 
mable  gas  fnnn  pit-coal,  and  illu- 
minates manu&ctorie  s,  work-shops, 
endre  houses  with  the  same  mat- 
ter which  served  to  warm  them. 
The  reservoir  is  in  the  cellar  and 
the  light  is  supplied  by  a  cock  to 
each  apartment.  This  is,  as  well  as 
many  others,  a  French  invention 
neglected  among  us  and  adopted 
by  strangers.  If  die  streets  of  Lon- 
don are  not  all  %bted  in  this  way, 
it  is  from  the  fear  of  injurfaig  navi- 


gation by  redudng  tlie  price  of 
whale-oil  too  low- 
It  cannot  but  be  permitted  to 
speak  of  cyphers  to  the  academy 
of  sciences:  it  is  almost  your  native 
language.  Let  it  then  be  pondered, 
of  what  value  to  France  during  the 
last  twenty  years  have  been  the 
practical  inventions  derived  from 
the  discoveriesof  BerthoUet.Chap- 
tal,  Vauquelin,  Th^nard,  &c.;  in 
minwalogy  alone,  not  a  very  exten- 
sive branch  of  the  phyucal  sc^ 
ences:  the  extracting  of  soda,  the 
manufacture  of  alum,  of  sal  am-  ^ 
moniac,  of  the  oxyds  of  lead,  of 
ttie  mineral  acids,  all  of  them 
substances  which  we  draw  from 
abroad;  the  smelling  of  iron,  the 
cementation  of  steel,  and,  in  fine, 
the  development  of  the  arts  in 
which  these  primary  materials  are 
employed.  It  is  evident  that  we 
must  calculate  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
Well  then!  these  treasure s.these 
enjoyments:  not  one  of  the  inven- 
tions to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
them  would  have  been  had  but  for 
science;  they  are  but  facile  appli* 
cations  of  truths  of  a  high  order, 
of  truths  which  have  not  been 
sought  for  this  purpose,  which 
their  authors  have  pursued  only 
far  themselves,  and  solely  from  the 
ardour  for  knowledge.  Those  who 
reduce  them  to  practice  would 
never  have  discovered  the  germs 
of  them;  those  on  the  contrary  who 
have  found  those  germs  could 
never  have  bestowed  the  labour 
necessary  for  turning  them  to  ac- 
count. Absorbed  in  the  high  re- 
gions to  which  their  contempla- 
tions transport  them,  they  scarcely 
perceive  the  creatims  springing 
from  a  Hew  words  uttered  by  tbem. 
The  work-shops  which  rise  on 
every  side,  the  colonies  which  are 
peopled,  those  vessels  which  cover 
the  ocean,  the  Sundance,  the  lux- 
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urj,  the  boule  which  we  Me,— «I1 
proceed  fram  them,  uid  yet  re- 
main as  it  wen  uokDown  to  them. 
The  moment  that  a  doctrine  be- 
comca  practical,  they  abandon  it 
to  the  vulgar;  it  it  do  longer  of 
importance  to  them. 

That  such  a  ncriile  and  prolific 
afving  might  not  be  dried  up,  that 
the  sublime  language  «f  medita- 
tion might  be  always  heard,  the 
munificence  of  our  monarchs  call- 
ed science  into  their  palaces,  and 
granted  to  such  as  cultivate  it,  h- 
TOurs  very  honourable,  without 
doubt,and  yet  very  inferior  to  those 
which  in  any  other  career,  the 
most  adverse  fortune  would  twt 
have  denied  to  such  arduous  la- 
bours. 

Although,  to  the  honour  of  phi- 
)OKq>hy,  this  liberality '  might  be 
by  many  ccmiidered  as  superfluous 
f^  its  wjects,  it  was  certainly  not 
a  barren  employment  of  the  funds 
of  the  state,  and  we  might  wish 
that  all  its  financial  specolationB 
were  equally  successful. 

So  far  from  this  branch  of  public 
expense  beuig  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest of  proprietora,  the  labours 
which  it  has  produced  or  cherish- 
ed hare  doubled  within  fifty  years 
the  income  of  lands,  either  by 
creating  new  arts  which  have  call- 
ed into  use  an  immense  number 
of  raw  materials,  or  by  spreading 
through  the  country  that  variety 
of  cultivation  which  enables  every 
soil  to  receive  what  suits  it  best, 
'  and  prevents  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  from  being  felt  by  all  crops 
at  once. 

The  renunciation  of  fallows 
which, 'imperfect  as  it  is,  has  al- 
ready brought  into  cultiv^on  ten 
thousand  square  kilometers  more 
than  formerly,  which  mealis  in 
other  words  that  it  is  equivalent 
for  France  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
•■  large  province,  i>  dne  to  men  who 


observed  that  land  exhausted  for 
one  plant  is  not  w  for  another,  and 
that  n>iati<m  ef  crops,  founded  on 
the  different  manner  to  which 
plants  draw  nourishment,  is  pro- 
fitable in  every  soil  and  every  cli- 
mate. And  yet  it  is  not  the  culti- 
vatora  who  have  discovered  this: 
it  is  the  botanists. 

The  poor  inhabitinta  of  the 
Landea  saw  for  ^es  the  downs  of 
the  Gulf  of  Oascony  advandag 
without  oppoution  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  burying  thek 
houses,  their  chnrchear--<l'0"iiii>l[ 
their  crops  by  the  marries  whicb 
were  pushed  on  before.  They  saw 
them  and  did  not  reust.  Daubtn- 
ton  and  BrfmontUr  sud  to  them, 
ttofii  and  from  that  moment  whcD' 
ever  the  methods  of  those  Savaos 
have  been  followed,  the  Downs  re- 
mained immoveable.  Wemayhave 
whenever  we  choose,  huadredi  of 
square  let^^ies  infiill  tillage  amidst 
sands  which  seemed  dcutined  to 
remain '  always  the  sport  of  the 
winds. 

It  is  probable  that  oar  land- 
holders, far  from  having  occauon 
to  complain,  would  find  Ibcm- 
seives  both  richer  and  happier,  if 
there  had  been  employed  in  sucb 
conqueats  only  the  ten  thcnuandth 
part  of  what  was  wreated  from 
them  to  devastate  the  half  of  £u' 
rope,  that  we  might  lose  it  after- 
wards, and  make  ouraclTes  ab- 
horred. 

And  it  is  only  by  what  little  has 
been  done  that  we  can  explain 
how  the  national  wealth  and  indus- 
try have  survived  so  many  re- 
strtunts  and  extortions.  The  more 
they  were  oppressed  by  govenf 
ment,  the  more  did  science  seem 
to  increase  her  efiorts  to  auccoor 
them.  In  fact,  as  long  as  the  mv 
pulse  whicb  science  has  received 
shall  not  decline,  -  we  need  act 
despair  of  the  EbrtuneB  of  the  slsie; 
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Allow  a  little  tiWiquiUUy  of  nuad 
for  one  claw  to  meditate  and  dig- 
covcr,  for  the  olbera  to  learn  aod 
reduce  to  practice,  and  soon  new 
prodi^es  will  have  demonitrated 
what  science  can  eSect  towards 
repairing  our  misfbrtunea. 

URfonnnBtel)r  it  does  not  depend 
upon  her  to  establish  this  condition 
of  things,  so  necessary  to  her  pro- 
gress. She  pursues  the  comets 
through  the  immensitf  of  space, 
but  the  human  heart  escapes  her; 
she  laughs  at  the  waves  of  the 
ocean,  but  she  has  no  arcana  to 
calm  the  restlessness  of  amlu- 
tion! 

Tet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  her  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  repose  of  nations. 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal 
opposition  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
that  Jealousy  of  individuals,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  troublea  of 
states,  the  jealousy  of  nations,  al- 
most the  only  source  of  their  wars, 
industry,  and  science  which  pro- 
duces it,  are  the  natural  mediators. 
They  put  all  uationa  npim  a  foot- 
ing, by  surmounting  the  obataclea 
of  climates;  they  equalize  fortunes 
by  rendering  the  enjoyments  of 
life  more  easy  of  attainment;  they 
form  the  ool^  efficacious  agrarian 
law,  becaoac  it  is  the  only  just  one, 
and  because,  with  a  &cility  unique, 
those  whom  it  tends  to  lower  find 
a  real  iiappinesa  in  accelerating 
its  execution. 

How  interesting  would  be  the 
picture  which  an  eloquent  writer 
might  trace,  of  the  influence  of 
science  on  cinlization! 

Going  back  to  the  first  i^s  of 
the  world,  transporting  himself  to 
barbarous  countries,  he  would  show 
us  the  pretended  man  of  nature, 
ruling  his  own  family  like  a  tyrant; 
treating  his  fellow-man,  when  he 
encounters  him,  as  cruelly  as  the 
animals  of  the  forests.  By  degrees 


the  firstobaervationsofnaKent  phi- 
losophy soften  this  ferocious  being, 
^T  suggesting  to  him  the  means  oF 
drawing  ad  vantage  from  a  conquer- 
ed enemy.  The  slave  in  his  turn 
seeks  in  speculation  a  scdace  to  his 
sorrows,  and  soon  nuses  himself  to 
the  level  of  bis  master,  by  teaching 
him  to  admire  the  works  of  God, 
orthe  discoveries  of  genius.  Force* 
the  primidve  ma^tracy  of  a  rude 
people,  disarms  itself,  when  sci« 
ence,  developing  the  arts,  renders 
the  tribute  of  peaceful  labour  mor« 
valuable  than  arbitrary  extortion. 
Property  becomes  free;  the  indu»- 
trious  class  rises;  able  monarChs 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  overturn 
anarchical  authorities:  real  magis- 
tracy— that  which  gives  sway  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  con- 
strains all  ranks  to  submisuon: 
left  then  to  its  natural  course, 
wealth  is  divided  among  fiuniliei, 
according  to  the  proportion  in 
which  each  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fuv  of  the  rest;  and,  become  thus 
the  measure  of  their  services,  as 
well  as  of  their  importance,  it  na-  , 
turally  g^ves  that  stability,  towards 
which  society  grantates. 

Delightful  and  inUUble  per> 
spectivc!  happy  period  which  the 
errors  of  governments  and  the  im- 
prudence of  nations  may  retard, 
but  cannot  avert,  in  which  science, 
wealth .  and  industry  having  no 
longer  but  to  assist  each  other,  and 
thus  mutually  to  gather  strength, 
will  carry  the  happiness  of  man  to 
the  point  which  it  is  pnvileged  to 
reach  on  the  earth!  If  it  be  at  all 
permitted  to  invoke  you,  is  it  not 
on  so  memorable  a  day  as  this? 
When  a  prince  whose  knowledge 
renders  his  approbation  more  pre- 
cious than  his  munificence,  conse- 
crates with  the  seal  of  his  authority 
the  ties  recently  contracted  be- 
tween all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge;  when  by  allowing  us 
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to  jcdn  to  a  nime  which  had  been 
borne  not  without  e^orjr,  the  titles 
which  a  centary  of  succeufiil  U- 
bonn  hftd  already  renderad  illas- 
triouft,  he  in  ■  manner  pledges  his 
loyal  sceptre  to  protect  every  thing; 
that  has  been  done  great  and  no- 
ble. 
It  became  as,  too,  in  respectful 


gistitudei  to  enter  into  new  en* 
^agementa.  I  have  indicated  them 
u  the  recital  which  I  have  just 
made.  It  is  by  the  duties  which 
science  has  fulfilled  in  times  of 
misfortune,  that  she  wishes  those 
to  be  meaaured  which  she  imposes 
oo  heraelf  in  ttmM  of  protection 
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OF  LIBRARIES; 

■From  the  European  Magazine  ^  Mirch,  IS  16. 


It  is  B  remarkable  circumBtance 
in  the  history'  of  mankind,  tbst 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to 
carry  a  name  down  to  posterity, 
tboD  collecting  fi  library,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolomies  down  to 
John  Duke  of  Roxburghe— and 
what  is  equally  remarkable,  the 
fiime  of  the  ctdlector  does  not 
seem  to  depend  upcm  the  &te  of 
the  library.  Whether  it  may  have 
been  burnt  at  .Alexandria,  or  dia- 
peraed  by  public  sale  in  London] 
it  equally  serves  to  record  the 
possessor's  name  in  the  annals  of 
Fame. 

On  the  continent,  we  have  had 
veryextraordinary  instances  of  this 
circumstance,  in  our  own  times. 
Who  would  have  ever  heard  of 
Mons.  Gu^at,  or  the  Duke  de 
Valiere,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
curious  libraries?  both  of  which 
were  sold  by  that  intelligent  book- 
seller, Mons.  Oebure,  of  Paris^^ 
They  both,  indeed,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  excellent  catalogues  made 
of  their  libraries,  by  that  gentle- 
maD,  which  will  continue  to-  be 
consulted,  And  quoted,  till  litera- 
ture shall  cease  to  exis^  while  the 
name  of  the  collectors  and  pos- 
sessors will  be  recorded  in  the 
literary  calendar.  Even  the  name 
of  the  "  Grand  Colbert,"  as  the 
French  call  him,  wilt  be  longer 
remembered  by  his  excellent  li- 
brary, than  by  hia  administration 
of  the  French  finances,  which  he 
managed  so  well.  His  books  were 
so  well  chosen,  that  his  arms—a 
serpent— is  till  now  a  sure  pass- 
port into  the  first  libraries  in  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  in  our  own  country. 


we  have  had  some  singular  in- 
stances of  a  similar  nature.  The 
Harley  library,  though  dispersed 
during  the  last  century,  in  the 
worst  possible  manner,  will,  in  the 
records  of  literature,  for  ever  com- 
memorate the  name  of  the  col- 
lector. The  library  of  Mr.  Harley 
will  be  long  remembered,  when 
the  administration  of  Lord  Oxford 
is  forgotten. 

This  strcHig  predilection  in  fa- 
vour of  those  who  form  libraries, 
when  it  is  considered,  may  reason- 
ably be  accounted  for.  The  trumpet 
of  Fame,  it  is  well  known,  is  al- 
ways in  the  hands  of  literary  meni 
and  they,  in  general,  not  being 
men  of  fortune,  feel  themselves 
much  indebted  to  those  who  em- 
ploy their  affluence  in  providing  a 
store  of  literary /ood,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  permit  them  to 
partake  of  it.  Even  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  families  occasicn 
the  dispersion  of  such  collections, 
the  original  possessor  is  remem- 
bered by  the  literati  with  grati- 
tude; insomuch,  that  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  there  is  no  road  so 
certain  to  future  fame,  as  forming 
a  large  Ubrary-Hind  assuredly,  fiw 
the  collector  himself,  there  is  no 
road  to  rational  pleasure  equal  to 
possessing,  under  his  own  roof,  all 
the  knowledge  that  human  talents 
have  hitherto  communicated  to 
mankind;  which  at  all  times  may 
be  consulted  with  convenience;  and 
that  convenience  possesses  thb 
superiority  over  the  most  com- 
municative friend,  however  intel- 
ligent, that  the  oracle  is  never  out 
of  humour;  whereas  the  friend  is 
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liftble  to  all  the  viciaiitiidea  of 
health  and  temper  "  that  fleah  is 
heir  to." 

These  circumstance  B  taken  into 
con^eratioD,  it  la  ceitaiiily  re- 
inark^le,  that  in  thia  country, 
diatinguidied  as  it  is,  among  aJl 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  both  for 
its  riches  and  knowledge,  there 
ahould  be  so  few  fine  librariea.  It 
is  true,  we  have  some  brilliant  ex> 
ceptions  to  this  observation.  The 
Earl  Spencer  undoubtedly  stands 
first  in  the  class  of  all  collectors, 
in  this  and  every  other  country. 
His  lordship's  library  will  be  an 
everlasting  monumentof  his  taste, 
knowledge,  and  liberality.  A  very 
magnificent  descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  early  printed  books  in  this 
library  has  been  lately  published, 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  which  is,  itself,  a 
fine  example  of  typography;  and 
so  fiiU,  that  it  renders  any  further 
description  of  it  unnecessary;  in- 
deed, for  first  editions  of  the  cla^ 
Hcal  authors,  and  beautiful  early 
specimens  of  that  moat  important 
of  all  human  arts,  the  art  of  print- 
ing, this  library  is  unequalled  hy 
any  library  in  Europe,  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  say,  that, 
as  a  collector,  his  grace  only  stands 
second  to  his  noble  relation.  Lord 
Spencer;  but  as  his  grace  is  very 
young,  he  may  eventually  be  se- 
cond to  none,  for  his.  grace  pos- 
sesses at  present  the  finest  feunda- 
tion  for  a  capital  library  that  eiists 
in  Europe. 

There  are,  in  this  country, 
numerous  collections  of  books,  for 
the  private  use  of  the  proprietors, 
but  very  few  for  the  use  of  the 
learned,  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  some  individuals  of  moderate 
fortune,  but  of  great  taste,  who 
have  made  beautiful  collections  of 
books,  and  who  have  entered  into 


the  true  spirit  of  the  luxury  of 
literature,  by  collecting  matchless 
copies  of  the  best  booka.  Of  this 
class  of  collectors,  the  hon.  Mr. 
Thomas  Gruiville  stands  pre-enu- 
nent,  as  a  gentleman  who  unites 
exquisite  taste  with  profound 
knowledge.  But  tbe  man  of  aQ 
others,  in  this  country,  who,  with 
limited  means,  has  made  the  most 
vronderful  exertion  to  collect  books 
of  learning,  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Bumey:  his  coUecUon  of  Greek 
literature,  and  eariy  MSS.  of  clas- 
sical authors,  exceeds  any  private 
library.  It  it  delightful  to  see  audi 
treasures  in  the  posseswHi  of  so 
eminent  a  scholar.* 

Of  amaller  colWctions  for  pri- 
vate use  it  would  hft  endless  to 
speak:  of  public  librttries  in  Lon- 
don wc  have  none  worth  nrentitm- 
ing,  except  the  British  Museum; 
the  library  of  which  is  undoubtedly 
a  huge  collection  of  hooks,  brought 
together  without  plan  or  arrange- 
ment. This  is  indeed  tbe  very  na- 
ture oi  heterogeneous  contribu- 
tions, where  bad  editions  and  waste 
paper  books  stand  next  to  those  of 
the  greatest  rarity,  and  of  the  fint 
utility;  and,  of  course,  tbe  tastefiil 
collection  of  that  eminent  literary 
connoisseur,  Mr.  Cracherode,  is 
lost  in  such  a  mass.  But  udlity 
alone  should  be  the  great  object  of 
such  a  library.  If  the  ^tlemen 
who  have  the  care  of  it  are  weD 
acquunted  with  the  chain  of  bn* 
man  knowledge,  they  wil^  see,  by 
consulting  their  catalogue,  what 
links  they  sdlt  want;  and  these 
only  ought  to  be  looked  for.  It  is 


*  There  hu  Utcljtsppesred  a  gea. 
tlemui  and  a  «chol>r,  Mr.  H«ber,  who 
at  ail  public  sales  has  been  the  princi' 
pal  purchaser  of  boots;  and  if  he  pro- 
ceeds, he  will  soon  posseii  one  of  the 
most  extensive  printe  librsries  in  tbe 
kingdom. 
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by  that  means  alone  that  an  vt^ul 
libraiy  can  be  collected,  which 
does  not  depend  upon  a  number  of 
volumes,  but  upon  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  best  boo^s  upon 
every  subject. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a 
library,  collected  upon  this  prin- 
ciplei  where  selection  has  been 
the  great  object  of  pursuit.  It  will 
easily  be  conjectured  I  ■mean  the 
king's  library,  where  that  principle 
seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
height  of  all  possible  perfection, 
insomuch  that  several  professional 
men,  who  have  consulted  this  li- 
brury,  have  lefi  it,  persuaded  that 
their  t>ingle  pursuit  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  the  collection. 
But-notwiihstanding  the  univer- 
sality of  this  library,  it  has  cer- 
tainly seme  points  sirong^ir  ihan 
others,  particularly  on  the  subjects 
of  geugrapby  and  history.  These, 
no  doubt,  ought  to  constitute  the 
ptincipal  objects  of  a  royal  library. 
On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  this 
library  surpasses  every  one  in 
Kurope,  geography  having  been  a 
iavourite  pursuit  with  hia  majesty. 
The  happy  consequence  of  that 
taste  has  been  the  wonderful  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  undertaken 
during  his  majesty's  reign,  from 
that  of  captain  Cook  to  captain 
Flinders;  No  doubt  the  circum- 
■lances  of  the  limes  have  favoured 
those  greet  exertions,  in  forming 
this  litirary.  The  dispersion  of 
several  large  libraries,  particularly 
those  of  that  learned  body  the  Je- 
suits, has  brought  into  the  market 
many  rare  books. 

Soon-after  this,  the  gentleman 
who  has  presided  over  the  library 
ever  since  it  commencement,  tra- 
velled all  over  Europe  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  purposely  to  collect 
curious  books,  and  his  search  has 
oot  been  in  r&in;  of  which  this 
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library  will  be  a  long  and  lasting 
proof.  And  it  is  said,  that  ibe  gen- 
tlemen who  have,  at  present,  ihe 
care  of  the  king's  property,  have, 
with  a  taste  and  liberdliiy  that  do 
them  the  highest  honour,  ordered, 
that  the  pursuit  his  majesty  took 
so  much  delight  in  shall  not  now 
be  neglected — of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  had  the  care  of  it 
for  so  long  a  period,  will  not 
neglect  to  add  to  tliat  wonderliil 
chain  of  knowledge  such  links  as 
time  alone  can  bring  forth, 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  there 
are  in  this  library,  not  only  all  the 
best  books  on  every  useful  branch 
of  knowledge,  but  also  a  proper 
share  of  the  ■vcri&  part  of  a  great 
library;  cmisisting  of  the  books 
published  in  the  intancy  of  print- 
ing, particularly  the  iirst  editions 
of  the  classical  authors,  for  the  use 
and  consultation  of  those  learned 
men,  who  ^ean  to  do  honour  to 
their  country,  by  publishing  mare 
correct  editions  of  those  authors. 
These  early  printed  books  also 
serve  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
printing. 

The  other  libraries  of  this  king- 
dom are  either  in  the  cotintry,  or 
at  the  universities.  At  Cambridge, '' 
there  is  only  one  that  deserves  the 
name  of  a  library,  but  here  [heir 
funds  does  not  seem  to  permit 
them  to  keep  it  up  with  any  degree 
of  spirit;  which  caused  much  re*. 
gret  in  that  eminent  scholar,  Dr. 
Richard  Farmer,  who  once  had 
the  care  of  ihe  public  library.  At 
Oxford,  several  of  the  college! 
have  collections  of  books,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  called  librariea. 
Oxford,  however,  possesses  one 
hbrary,  Ihe  fame  of  which  reaches 
ibe  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
will  for  eyer  sanctify  the  name  of 
the  founder.  Perhaps,  in  the  annaU 
of  literature,  there  ii  not  a  name 
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that  trill  ff)  down  to  posteritj  with 
a  greater  share  of  fume,  than  that 
of  Thomas  hodlvj,  a  private  f^n- 
tlenian  of  Exeter.  Pity  it  waa,  that 
the  queen's  meanness,  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  Burieigh  faction, 
prevented  him  from  possessing 
more  of  what  he  so  emphatically 
calls,  Purge  AHliiy,  But  by  the 
liberality  of  several  successive  con- 
tribmions,  a  noble  colleciion  has 
been  formed;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  every  man  of  fortune,  who 
receives  his  education  at  Oxford, 
will  continue  to  c<hi tribute  towards 
the  cotnpletion  of  this  noble  libra- 
ry; while  the  gentlemen  who  have 
the  care  of  it  should,  by  perse- 
vering study,  enable  themselves 
to  point  out  to  the  new  contri- 
butors, all  such  books  as  would 
make  the  library  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  intelligence. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
Sunderland  library  at  Blenheim. 
This  library  was  formed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
consists  of  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  early  typography.  The 
successors  of  the  Marlborough 
&mi1y  have  added  but  little  to  it 
■ince  its  first  formation.  The  pre- 
sent heir,  however,  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  seems  to  be  making 
the  amende  honorable  for  the  ne- 
glect of  his  forefclhers — we  hearti- 
ly wish  him  success  in  so  laudable 
K  pursuit. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  but  one 
library  of  any  great  extent— -the 
Advocates'  Library— of  which  a 
catalogue  is  printed  in  two  vo- 
lumes, folio.  It  is  very  full,  as  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be,  on  the  civil 
law — the  law  of  Scotland  being 
founded  on  the  Roman,  or  as  it  is 
called,  the  civil  law— But  a  library 
calculated  for  the  use,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions,  of 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  should 


be  complete  in  the  laws  of  every 
country— even  in  all  local  and 
municipal  laws,  as  the  laws  of 
this,  and  every  country)  however 
perfect,  may  be  improved  by  com- 
parison and  analogy. 

There  are  at  Glasgow  some  very 
Sne  books,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  the  univer«ty,  with  the  other 
objects  of  his  museum,  by  Dr. 
William 'Hunter.  They  were  col- 
lected by  that  gentleman  for  their 
rttrity,  without  any  plan  of  utility, 
beyond  the  books  cmi  his  profesuon 
—but  they  will  be  a  lasting  mona- 
ment  of  his  taste  and  liberality— 
and  certainly  they  will  fornt  an 
excellent  foundadon  for  the  ad' 
ditioQs  of  tome  succeeding  mem- 
bers of  that  univerMty;  so  that  in 
lime,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Hunter's  library  may  rival  that  of 
sir  Thomas  Bod  ley. 

After  saying  so  much,  what 
the  libraries  of  this  country  are, 
how  much  and  how  little  they  are 
calculated  to  dittendnate  general 
knowledge,  perhaps  it  would  be 
proper  to  say  a  few  words  npon 
the  means  of  obtaining,  in  a  more 
certain  manner,  that  great  end.  It 
is  conceived  t^is  may  be  done,  in 
a  great  capital  like  London,  at  a 
smalt  expense  to  the  partieS)  hf 
dividing  knowledge  into  all  its 
numberless  ramifications. 

Every  public  office,  or  body  of 
men,  ought  to  have  all  the  books 
on  the  subject  of  their '  pursniL 
For  instance:  the  treasury  should 
have  every  book  that  ever  was 
written  upon  finance— the  secre- 
tory of  state's  office  every  tlung 
diplomatic— the  admiralty  every 
thing  nautical^tbe  board  of  trade 
every  thing  commercial — the  India 
company  every  thing  on  the  com- 
merce and  history  of  those  coun- 
tries they  trade  with,  or  govern— 
the  bank  every  thing  on  bullion, 
paper  credit,  the  course  of  ez- 
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cbknge,  Sec— the  inni  of  court 
every  tbiRg  on  law,  from  firacton 
to  Blackstone— the  college  of  phy- 
■icians  every  thing  from  Galen  and 
Htppocrates  down  wards — the  sur- 
geons' hall  every  publicatian  on 
an^tomyi  surgeryi  &c.  Ecc.  &c. 

There  U,  in  London,  a  most 
eminent  example  of  the  success  of 
confining  the  cplleciion  of  a  lU 
brary  to  the  pursuit  of  iis  pro- 
prietor. Sir  Joseph  Banks's  library 
of  voya^a  and  natural  history, 
with  all  their  relative  branches, 
will)  of  course,  occur  to  every 
intelligent  reader.  This  library,  in 
those  branches  of  knowledge  ii  pro- 
fesses to  possess,  is  unparalleled; 
and  the  catalogue  of  it  so  lu- 
minously arranged,  that  any  per- 
son may,  with  perfect  facility,  see, 
at  once,  every  thing,  that  has  ever 
been  written,  on  the  subject  he 
wishes  to  consult;  and  for  such 
consultation,  every  man  of  science, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  knows 
the  tibrary  is  constantly  open,  with 
all  that  liberality  and  accommoda- 
tion that  so  much  distinguishes  its 
proprietor. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  expense  of 
libraries  is  urged  against  forming 
such  a  collection.  We  frequently 
see  men  of  fortune  giving  many 
thousand  pounds  ibr  a  single  pic- 
ture, which,  when  viewed  a  few 
times,  loses  its  charms,  and  ceases 
to  amuse;  whereas  the  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  from  books  is  inex- 
baustible. 

The  greatest  libraries  on  the 
conUneot  are,  those  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  and  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris;  i^  which  mention  will  be 
made  hereaiter.  The  libraries  for 
use  are  principally  in  Germany, 
and  there  they  are  where  they 
ought  IS  be— at  the  universities. 
That  at  Gottingen  is  among  the 
first,  Cor  it  has  had  the  advantage 


of  the  great  and  liberal  patronage 
of  a  prince,  who,  during  a  long 
reign,  has  wisely  foreseen,  that 
he  could  not  improve  the  rising 
generation  of  his  subjects  in  Hano- 
ver more,  than  by  contributing  to 
the  library  at  Gottingen,  and  sup- 
plying it  with  all  the  knowledge 
that  books  convey., 
•  The  publications  of  this  Gountrjr, 
so  celebrated  ibr  the  sciences, 
farmed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
miijc sty's  contributions.  Indeed] 
the  universities  of  Germany  are 
greatly  distinguished  for  teaching 
the  sciences,  and  their  librariesi 
of  cuurse,  are  well  stored  with 
books  on  such  subjects;  insomuch, 
that  most  of  the  university  libra- 
lies  possess  a  copy  of  that  great 
code  of  scientific  knowledge.  The 
Pliitotofihical  Trantaetiona  of  the 
Rayal  Society  of  London  at  large; 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  body  of 
miscellaneous  information,  on  the 
subject  of  the  sciences,  that  the 
talenla  of  mankind  have  hitherto 
produced. 

In  the  public  libraries  of  France, 
there  is  none  of  that  sound  sense 
in  the  selection  as  in  those  of 
Germany;  and  the  private  collec- 
tions consist  principally  in  pretty 
books,  and  books  of  prints.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  Didot,  and  other 
eminent  printers  at  Paris,  have 
lately  published  some  very  mag- 
nificent books,  that  enter  into  ^1 
their  libraries. 

The  royal  library  at  Paris  is, 
however,  a  wonderful  collection  of 
fine  books;  but  then  it  has  been  the 
successive  effort  of  every  sove- 
reign, for  several  centuries  past:— 
indeed,  under  the  direction  of  such 
men  as  William  Budeus,  James 
Amyot,  J.  A.  de  Thou,  the  Abbes 
Louvois,  Satlier,  Bignon,  See.  &c. 
aided  with  the  patronage  of  allths 
succeeding  sovereigns,  it  could  nat 
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Cul  to  become  b  fine  library.  It  hns 
be«n  greatly  improTcd  and  en- 
riched of  latC)  by  tbe  very  auperior 
intelligence  of  tbe  preient  libra- 
liuis,  Mr.  Van  Pract,  and  Mr.  De 
Bure;  but  it  is  apprebended,  not 
always  by  the  most  jusiifiable 
means;  but  in  that  renpect,  no 
Uame  attaches  to  them;  they  have 
bad  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the 
■nicies  that  were  wanted; — hov 
tbcy  were  obtained  was  not  their 


On  that  sobject  there  was  a  very 
giood  story  told  by  tbe  auctioneer, 
at  the  sale  of  the  duke  of  Kox- 
burghe's  library,  immediateiy  be- 
fore Valdarfei-'a  edition  of  the 
Decameron  of  Boccacio  was  sold. 
—It  seems  the  gentleman  who 
had  the  care  of  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary, as  it  was  then  called,  was 
asked,  which  of  the  two  desiderata 
of  the  library  he  would  prefer,  the 
Psalter  of  1 4S7,  or  the  Decameron 
of  U7H  His  answer  was,  "the 
Decameron,  for  that  is  in  England, 
and  can  only  be  obtuined  by  lair 
purchase.  Of  the  Psalter,  the  king 
of  Barnria  has  got  a  copy:  it  i« 
true,  we  are  at  present  good 
friends  with  him,  but  it  is  very 
likely  we  may  soon  quarrel  with 
Ilim,  and  then  we  shall  take  the 
Psalter." 

This  library  is  not  only  very 
rich  in  printed  books,  but  pos- 
sesses a  very  large  number  of 
curious  MSS.  in  all  languages; 
insomuch,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
called  the  most  valuable  library  in 
the  world.  A  catalogue  of  it  in 
folio  was  commenced  many  years 
ago,  and  several  volumes  printed; 
the  first  so  early  as  1739;  but  it  is 
not,  even  now,  finished,  it  is  to  be 
lioped,  that  irhen  common  sense 
shall  again  obtain  its  influence  in 
that  country,  this  library,  and  a 
catalogue  of  it,  will  be 


Bs  a  great  national  object.  For  wh«t 
can  be  such  a  boast  to  any  nation, 
as  to  posseBB  a  libi^iry  which  con- 
tains the  whole  circle  of-  human 
knowledge. 

*  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
private  libraries  of  Europe  was 
poSMsased  by  a  Count  M-Carihy 
now  deceased,  but  for  forty  yeara 
B  resident  of  Thoulouse  in  France. 
The  cfltalogne  embraces  two  stout 
volumes  in  octavo.  The  count  had 
a  parlicular  passion  for  works 
printed  on  vellum,  and  made  tbe 
most  numerous  and  precious  cd- 
leclioo  of  them  ever  formed  by  an 
amateur.  There-  are  835  volumes 
of  this  description,  the  greater 
part  exceedingly  rare,  ancient,  and 
splendid.  Of  these  the  Bible  of 
Jenson  of  1476  is  vniquei  unparal- 
leled for  the  multitude  and  rich- 
ness of  the  miniutures  with  which 
it  is  ornamented.  The  series  be- 
longing to  M'Carlhy's  library,  of, 
the  first  books  primed  at  Mayence 
at  the  cominencement  ofthe  art  of 
printing,is  more  complete  than  that 
of  which  any  other  library,  private 
or  public,  can  boast,  except  tbe 
Royal  Library  of  Paris.  The  nionu- 
tcri/iit  on  vellum  ere,  likewise, 
very  numerous  and  of  the  greatest 
possible  beauty  in  the  characters 
and  miniaturel.  His  first  editions 
are  abundant,  and  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect preservation.  They  comprise 
the  rarest  description  of  books;.— 
those  engraved  on  plates  of  wood, 
and  those  in  Gothic  characters  so 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  so  very 
scarce.  The  classics,  chronicles, 
histories,  works  on  natural  history, 
be.  are  complete,  and  among  the 
first  specimens  of  art  which  Eo- 
rope  can  furnish.  M'Cartby  was 


*  What  followi  is  fri»n  the  Editor  of 
this  HegHter. 
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in  die  babit  of  buying,  when  he 
could  procure  tbcm,aeTenl  copies 
of  the  most  costly  works,  and 
selecting;  their  best  leavei  so  hi  to 
form  one  more  perfect.  He  in- 
duced an  able  binder  of  London  to 
establiBh  himself  at  Thoiilousei 
and  employed  him  exclusively, 
for  many  years,  on  his  library.  The 
catalo^e  which  he  left  in  his  own 
hand-writing  proves  him  to  have 
been  m  man  of  the  most  extensive 
acquirements,  and  furnishes  ex- 
cellent materials  for  the  study  of 
literary  bisttiry.  This  collection, 
the  last.of  the  kind  remaining  in 
France,  is  offered  for  sale  by  the 
children  of  M'Carthy. 

Several  of  the  cities  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  of  America,  although 
they  cannot  boast  of  collections  of 
books  equal  in  extent  or  value  to 
those  enumerated  above,  possess, 
however,  very  respectable  public 
libraries.  The  university  lof  Cam- 
bridge,  near  Boston,  has  a  rich 
fund  of  the  ancient  classics  and 
biblical  works;  the  Aihenzum  of 
Boston  is  well  supplied  with  gene- 
ral modem  literature,  particularly 
history.  The  library  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  New-York  contains 
much  curious  matter  appropriate 
to  the  character  of  the  society. 
Btit  the  moat  extensive  of  all  our 
repositories  of  the  kind  is  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Library,  of  which  the 
number  of  volumes  is  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  It  is  a  mis- 
cellany of  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  abounds  .  in  curious 
tracts  on  the  early  history  and 
revolutionary  struj^gle  of  North 
America.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  procure  for  it  the  princi- 
pal works  in  general  literature 
that  have  been  published  of  late 
years  in  Engliind,  and  these  com- 
prise many  very  cns:ly  editions. 
The  part  of  it  which  is  called 
the  Logtuiian  librsry,->a  donation 


from  the  celebrUed  William  Lo- 
gan of  Penn sylvan ia~-is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  most  rare  and 
valuable  of  the  ancient  classics, 
besides  much  of  the  European 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  wherewithal  to  form 
an  accomplished  scholar,  and  to  sa* 
tisfy  the  most  recondite  enquiry. 
The  library  of  the  American  Phi< 
losophical  Society  in  Philadelphim 
is  destined  to  supply  the  great 
desideratum  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere,— an  ample  store  of  works  iit 
science,  and  the  lechknical  arts.  It 
already  possesses  the  best  elemen- 
tary treatises,  and  the  transactions 
of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe.  Thisestablishmentwill 
be  very  aoon,  in  the  department 
of  physical  science,  what  the  Lo* 
gaoian  collection  is  in  erudition. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  In  Phi- 
ladelphia abundant  food  of  the 
choicest  kind-  both  for  the  savant 
and  the  scholar  of  Europe,  Balti- 
more has  a  miscellaneous  public 
library  of  several  thousand  volume* 
selected  with  judgment  and  know* 
ledge.  This  city  has  a  particular 
meiit  on  this  score,  when  we  take 
into  view  the  freshness  nf  its  date* 
and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  the 
fruit  of  commercial  enterprise 
alone,  allowing  of  course  but  little 
opportunity  fur  attention  to  literary 
objects. 

The  regular  library  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  Stales  was 
burnt  in  the  capitoI  at  Washing- 
ton, at  the  time  ef  the  barbarous 
conflagration  of  that  edifice  by  the 
British.  It  consisted  of  the  best 
English  works  in  history,  politics, 
and  polite  literalure,  and  of  the 
recottls  of  the  federal  administra- 
tion. It  is  now  replaced  by  a  much 
more  valuable  collection — the  li- 
brary of  the  ex-president  Jeffer- 
son, which  the  federal  government 
purchased  fhim  htm  at  the  sum 
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of  twentjr-five  thousand  ddlan. 
There  would  bare  been  somethitig 
more  aatisbctory  in  thia  tranuc- 
tion,  bad  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia been  the  purchaser  and  be- 
atowed  it  at  a  gift  on  the  federal 
goTeminent.  However  thii  mar 
bci  it  was  an  inestimaUe  acquiu- 
tion.  I'here  an,  in  all,  about  aix 
thouumd  two  or  three  hundred 
Tolumea.  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  in 
Europe,  at  the  commeDcemeDt  of 
the  American  war,  spared  no  pains 
nor  expense,  in  coHecting  from 
every  quarter,  whatever  could 
serve  to  elucidate  or  complete 
American  history.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable,  too,  in  accumulating  the 
best  materials,  in  the  shape  of 
memoirs,  ^ridgments,  kc. — of 
European  history,  particularly  the 
diplomatic.  Hence  the  catalogue 
which  he  fumiibed  to  congress 
presents  a  multitude  of  books 
equally  curious  and  useful,  which 
would  have  been  unattainable  for 
this  body  in  any  other  way.  The 
deficiencies— which  are,  no  doubt, 
conuderable— are,  however,  such 
that  they  may  be.  readily  aupplied. 
There  ia  but  a  slender  provision 
of  the  historical  and  political  litera- 
ture of  the  last  ten  years.  What 
the  proprietor  received  as  ati  ho- 
mage to  his  character  end  taste, 
iS)  for  the  most  pai't,  of  no  value. 

The  collection  is  exuberant  in 
the  ancient  cUsstcs;  richly  stock- 
ed with  the  best  cUssical  history 
ancient  and  modern,  in  the  prin- 
cipal langu^ea  of  Europe.  The 
titles  Hittory  indent  and  Modem, 
'PoHlictf  Geogra/ihy,  and  Crilicitni, 
of  the  catalogue,  are  particuliirly 
full  and  select.  The  head  of  Criii- 
cUm  presents  a  number  ol'  precious 
works  relating  to  the  Anglo-baion 
and  old  British  languages.  When 
we  advert  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  ^'ine  Art*  in  the  United  States, 
—whatever  may  be  the  pretensions 


advanced,— we  caanot  attach  toa 
much  importance  to  the  contents 
of  the  chapters  under  that  title  in 
Mr.  JefierstHi'a  catalogue.  There 
is  in  the  most  attractive  and 
splendid  form,  all  that  could  be 
desired,— especially  in  architec- 
ture, where  we  are  most  lame^— 
for  the  diffusion  of  techknical 
knowledge  and  the  improvement 
of  the  public  taste. 

Most  of  the  great  works  and 
celebrated  elementary  treatises,  b 
the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  are  included  in  this  col- 
lection.  Three  fourths,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  number  of  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  reputation  and  of 
acknowledged  authority.  A  belter 
nursery  or  substratum  for  a  great 
national  library  could  not  be  (bund, 
and  it  surely  will  be  admitted  that 
nothing  less  is  to  come  within  the 
um  of  congress,  both  on  the  score 
of  pride  and  patriotism.  If  it  could 
be  done  by  no  other  agency,  it  wsi 
a  Bort  of  duty  with  this  body  to 
tranafer  the  literary  treasures  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  a  spot  where  tbey 
would  be  easily  accessible  to  them 
end  the  nation,  and  stand  out  as  a 
monument  of  the  national  taste  and 
discrimination.  Ihei-e  is  an  abso- 
lute obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  to  provide, 
in  the  federal  metropolis,  in  the 
shape  of  a  library,  agreat  reservoir 
of  instruction  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  for  the 
use  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  its 
own  members;  and  the  library,  ce^ 
tainly,  may  be  so  administered  U 
to  be  open  to  the  one,  without  at 
all  interfering  with  the  studies  or 
researches  of  the  other.  The  idea 
of  an  (stublishment  of  the  kind  set 
apart,  and  peculiar  in  the  charac- 
ter of  its  materials,  for  the  use  of 
congress,  could  only  spring  either 
from  great  poverty  of  invention  as 
to  the  discipline  of  such  eatablish- 
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merits,  or  a  very  imperfect  vien^of 
the  qualifications  of  an  accompUsh- 
ed  legislator  and  statesman.  It  is 
not  for  congress  to  presume  that 
there  is  any  branch  of  human 
science  for  which  a  bodr  so  uni- 
Tcrsal  in  its  possible  compoution, 
will  not  hereafter  fumiah,  in  some 
or  other  of  its  members,  a  culti- 
vated and  active  taste;  or  that  there 
is  any  branch  nbich  may  not  fait 
within  its  immense  scope  of  con- 
stitutional action,  so  as  to  make 
the  possession  of  all  the  best 
means  of  judgment,  that  is  the 
beat  treatises  on  it,  highly  desira- 
ble, if  not  indispcnst^ie. 

The  next  generation  will,  we 
confidently  predict,  blush  at  the 
objections  made  in  congress  to  the 
purchase  of  Mr.Jefieraon's  library. 


Party-spirit  darkling  and  chafing 
spokie  the  language  of  an  auc- 
tioneer or  a  chapman,  and  erred 
egre^ously  even  in  its  huckster- 
ing calculations;  for  Mr,  Jeffer- 
son's library  was  worth,  and  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  brought,  m 
the  market,  at  least  double  tha 
sum  allotted  by  congress  to  tbo 
purchase.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  fix  a  proportioti  between  the 
price  and  the  acquiution,  if  we 
took  into  the  account  the  value  of 
the  latter  in  other  points  of  view. 
This  will  be  one  day  duly  appre> 
ciated,  without  looking  to  the  time 
when  the  Bibliomania  may  rage  in 
Xbt  United  States;  a  period  which 
may  be  descried,  although  at  the 
end  <rf  a  long;  Tiita. 
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Of  Mokkao — iy  Garatf  number 
^tht  French  Senate  and  q/lAe  In- 
tliiMe.  Pariis  I8IS.  The  author 
w«a  an  intiaiate  acquaintance  of 
MoicBU)  and  aima  at  traciDg  his 
prirale  chpracter 
.  The  Life,  fioliiieal,  military,  and 
privatfj  of  General  Moreau — 6y 
^l/ihome  Beauc/iamfl.  Paris,  1815. 
A  compilation  hastily  executed, 
as  arc  most  of  tba  worki  of  this 
■nimated  writer,  but  bearing  the 
uamp  of  his  usual  intelligence 
and  honourable  feeUnp:.  The  his- 
tory of  the  war  of  La  Vendue  and 
that  of  Brazil  from  the  same 
pen,  are  highLy  respectable  per- 
formances, displaying  great  pow- 
ers of  research,  arrangement,  end 
description;  a  nervous  picturesque 
diction  which  would  raise  the  pos- 
acssor  to  the  level  of  the  first  his* 
torians  of  his  time,  had  he  pa- 
tience or  leisure  for  the  regular 
maturation  of  his  literary  cnter- 
nriaes.  An  implacable  enemy  of 
Bonaparte- and  his  administration, 
he  could  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  him  through 
his  adversity,  and  has,  accordingly, 
published  detailed  accounts  of  the 
campaigns  of  1814, -and  1815— 
which,  though  not  free  from  inac- 
curacies, are  altogether  the  most 
satisfactory  furnished  by  the  Pa- 
risian press.  Hin  ■'  Catastrophe  of 
lylural"  is  aiiotlier  importanf  his- 
tory-piece. 

We  ahall,  however,  leave  the 


author  to  say  a  few  words  of  his 
preaeRt  subiect— the  most  truly 
illustrious  of  the  military  charac* 
Wrs  of  the  French  revolution.  The 
public,  Europeao  life  of  general 
Moreau,  has  be«B  treated  -of  in  a 
great  number  of  publtcattons;  and 
his  pre-eminence  as-  a  general 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted. M.  Garat  has  done  justice 
to  his  private  character  as  exhi- 
bited  in  Europe,  but  no  ime  has 
adequately  described  it,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  bonourahle 
exile.  We  pass  over  with  the  cmi> 
[cmpt  it  deserves,  the  feeble 
sketch  of  the  Rusuan  gentleman, 
M.  Svinine,  who  accompuiied  faim 
on  his  return  .  to  Europe,  and 
whose  principal  object  is  not  to 
paint  Moreau,  but  to  ofler  incense 
to  the  emperor  Alexander. 

It  was  here,  in  bis  modest  retreat 
at  the  village  of  Trenion  in  New 
Jersey,  in  bis  tamiliar  iniercouse 
with  our  domestic  life,— that  his 
private  virtues  had  their  naiaral 
play,  and  shone  with  their  clearest 
lustre.  Easy,  unaffected,  homoge- 
neous, as  it  were,  in  every  society, 
free  from  all  ostentation  and  pre- 
tension, incapable  of  dissimula- 
tion or  desi(^  on  any  subject, 
Moreau  made  us  forget  the  re?- 
nowned  military  commander  to 
think  only,  with  familiar  but  wann 
attachment,  of  the  amiable,  and  in- 
structive   compuiion.    Few   men 
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were  vra  wan  eloquent  oa  any 
Mbjcct  tbsD  Uoreau  «ium  ^ 
■pok«  of  bis  ikvoqrite  icrt  of  war; 
of  his  own  militazr  tustory  oc  that 
of  otttarv  it  was  iiapouibtB  to  b« 
nwre  patUnt  of  coatntdicUon  or 
dullwui  fnd  it  wiU  b«  confuMied 
bs  tbote  wlia  had  tbe  good  fortune 
to  eat  at  tb«.  aaioe  board  with  hitm 
that  be  «b&  9fteip  exposed  to  lec- 
tures on  war  tiot  cvea  as  reasona* 
ble  as  the  baraoguc  of  the  Greel^ 
Sophist  to  HsnoibaJa.  and  which 
ireve  very  differentlx  boma— that 
iS)  with  tbc  most  beniguant,  ex- 
unplary  complsiaajice.  C>n  all  sub' 
|ects  he  displayed  strong,  sound, 
sagacious  seose;  the  manliest  can- 
^Ci  and)  in  discoursing  of  his  ccHB- 
pccrs  or  enemies  abroad,  an  entire 
superiority  to  jealousies  and  ce- 
scDtmenis  of  any  descnptiou-  The 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  habits, 

erticul«rly  while  at  home  on  his 
-m,  the  easy  access  to  bim,  tbe 
eoqumunicaUve  fellowship  en j  eyed 
by  all  who  sought  his  ac^iuaint- 
lAce,  were  noatter  of  uuceaaiug 
surpHse  to  tho^e  whq  could  not 
irell  di&sociatei  ip  their  mistakea 
prajodice,  European  greaiBcss 
Iroin  a  certain  Iwughty  reserve, 
^d  sententious  austerity  of  de- 
meaaor.  He  often  furnished  us 
with  on  opportunity  of  repes^ng 
what  Taa(us  so  beautifully  says 
of  Agiicola,  in  ftUusion  to  similar 
meriu. 

Adeo  qt  pleriquei  quihus  lueg- 
pos  virps  per  amtutionem  eetimari 
nu»  est,  viso  Bspecto  que  Agri- 
culft]  qumrerant  km^m,  pauci  in- 
tfirpretareptur.  - 

If  wc  were  dispoMd  to  indulge 
in  a  parallel,  the  character  and 
fate  of  Agricola  as  delineated  by 
Tacitus  would  furnish  some  strik- 
JDg  points  of  aimilitude.  ftloreau 
stood  towards  Bonaparte  as  Agri- 
cola  with  Domitian.  Tbe  recep- 
tion which  the  Roman  tyrant  gave 
'      Vol.  I. 


to  Agricol^  nt  tli«  Rtntfi  of  tbq 
latter  from  bi»  career  of  glorious 
CQUqucst  in  Britain,  was  precisely 
that  which  Maveau,  as  wa  havrf 
heard  him  relate — had  front  Bo^ 
naparts  on  their  first  meetii^  af- 
ter iIk  creation  of  the  consular 
goveroineitf.  "  Domitian,"  says 
Tacitus,  "  received  Agricola  with 
a  cold  salute,  aiid  without  uttering 
a  word,  !«&  the  conqueror  (o  mi;; 
vitb  the  servile  creatures  of  th^ 
courL" 

Tbt)  coQscioasnesB  of  obligation, 
as  well  as  tbe  jealousy  of  an  equa) 
military  i^Aown,  awakened  th,% 
implacable  bate  of  Uouapute.  tt^ 
knew  th&t,  on  his  arrival  from 
Egypt  be  bed  been  designate  Ibf 
tbe  post  of  first  consul  by  Moieaq 
himself,  whan)  the  leaders  of  tho 
conspiracy  against  tbe  directorial 
government  bad  pmitanty  irithe^ 
V>  £}(  \a  the  station,  and  who, 
though  be  never  prized  the  char 
racter  of  Qon^parte,  by  no  means 
suspected  that-  he  would  hare 
Q^her  tbe  inalination  or  i|bility  tq 
give  to  France  her  subsequent 
aspect.  He  courted  tbe  enjoyment^ 
of  private  life,  ^nd  thought  tb^ 
dispositions  and  habits  qf  the  otberi 
beUer  fitted  to  tl^e  salutary  tasif  oJT 
crushing  the  tactions  by  which 
France  was  distracted.  He  relied, 
with  the  credulity  proper  to  a  gcr 
nerous  nature,  upon  the  constant 
profesatons  of  all  around  him  aD4 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  for  tbe  egt^- 
blisbment  of  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances- 

"  The  ground  of  tbe  hostile 
proceedings  against  Agricola," 
continues  Tacitu^,  "  was  neither  f 
crime  against  the  ttatci  nor  eveit 
an  injury  dpne  to  any  individual. 
His  danger  ros<;  from  a  diiTerent 
source;  from  the  heart  of  a  thief 
who  felt  an  inward  antipathy  to 
every  virtue;  from  the  real  gloiy 
of  the  man;  from  tt|e  luatre  of  bis 
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Dime ."  We  bave  here  the  cine  to 
the  persecution  of  Moreau.  There 
WSB,  in  addition,  no  other  of  the 
Biilitarf  leaden  vhoie  prafesHon- 
«1  reputation  was  seconded,  as  in 
the  case  of  Moreau,  by  a  great 
personal  popularity,  by  known 
moderation,  benevolence,  and  «n- 
gleness  of  character,  so  as  to 
make  him  the  natural  refiigo  of 
the  nation  from  the  vild  tyranny, 
which  was  about  to  be  established. 
We  can  pronounce  with  confi- 
dence, from  direct  observation, 
that  there  never  existed  a  more 
ardent,  thorough  patriot  than  Mo- 
reau; all  his  aspirations  were  lor 
the  liberation  and  prosperity  of 
France.  While  there,  be  was  not, 
aa  Tacitus  remarks  of  Agricolt^— 
**  one  of  that  class  of  patriots  who 
conceive,  that  by  a  contumacious 
spirit,  they  show  their  zeal  for  li- 
berty, and  by  rashness,  without  taiy 
real  advantage,  provoke  danger  or 
court  death."  But  he  would  have 
died  cheerfully,  have  made  any 
effort,  have  braved  any  peril, 
could  he  have  reasonably  hoped  to 
effect  thereby  any  permanent  na- 
tional good.  At  no  time,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  elevation  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  banishment,  did 
circumstances  allow  him  to  enter- 
tain this  expectation.  During  his 
esile,  he  was  incessantly  on  the 
watch,  though  be  did  not  ctmapire, 
for  an  opportunity  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  rescue  of  France 
From  military  despotism.  His  mar- 
tial  career  had  not  blunted  in  him 
the  keen  relish  and  discriminating 
judgment  of  liberty  which  had  at 
first  propelled  him  to  the  field. 
He  estimated  justly  and  detested 
cordially  the  empire  of  the  sword. 
He  understood  and  reprobated  the 
spirit  which  animated  most  of  his 
great  coUe^ues  in  arms,  and 
which  they  had  infused  imu  the 
French  troops. 


In  the  European  league  of  1813 
against  the  universal  dominion  of 
those  armies,  he  thought  lie  taw 
the  meansof  the  emancipation  rf 
France  All  his  earnest  enquiries 
and  meditations  about  ber  tntem^ 
condition,  conducted  him  irresisti- 


bly to  the  conclusion  that  neither 
ahe  nor  Europe  could  enjoy 
tranquillity  but  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  far  from 
entertaining  a  predilection  for 
them  or  their  cause  on  any  other 
ground.  When  he  consented  to 
lend  his  aid  to  the  re-estabUshm«)t 
of  that  fiimily,  he  made  a.  sacrifice 
of  personal  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions;— when  he  consented  to  ap- 
pear among  the  allies  at  all,  in  op- 
poution  to  French  troops.  It  was 
an  act  of  the  moat  magnanimous 
■elf-immolation.  His  heart  was 
rent  asunder  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  at  Lcipsic,  as  the 
antagonist  of  a  French  army.  We 
have  seen  him  shed  tears  over  the 
&te  of  his  country,  but  a  little  time 
previous  to  his  embarkation  for 
Europe;  and  witnessed,  too  plain- 
ly to  doubt  for  a  montcnt  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  motives,— 
the  agony  which  be  suSered  from 
the  conviction,  that  nothing  bat 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  ar- 
mies could  preserve  France  and 
Europe  from  permanent  subjec- 
tion to  the  worst  of  tyrannies. 

He  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  allies  to  joitr  their  atandard* 
andtefttheUmted  States,  underan 
impression  that  he  would  be  able 
to  form,  out  of  the  multitude  of 
French  prisoners  confined  in  Rus- 
sia, a  nn (I ona/ French  army,  which) 
with  him  at  their  bead,  would 
proclaim  a  constitutional  monarch 
—a  Bourbon,  and  by  their  ex- 
ample, produce  a  general  defec- 
tion among  the  followers  of  Bona- 
parte. He  trusted  that  his  appear- 
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Slice  with  auch  a  fitrca  on  the 
borders  of  France  would  be  tuf- 
ficient  to  disaotve  the  imperial 
despotism,  and  preserve  the  soil 
which  be  may  be  said  to  have 
worshipped,  from  the  foot  of  the 
ibreign  invader.  Had  it  not  pleas- 
ed Providence  -  to  allow  him  to 
be  cut  off  at  the  battle  ofl^ipsic, 
such  might)  and  probably  would, 
have  been  the  result-  Had  he  sur- 
vived,  France  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, have  been  spared  not  only 
the  first  sanguinary  struggle  with- 
in her  boBom,  but  the  re-appear- 
ance of  Bonaparte,  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  its  fatal  conse- 
quences. Moreau  jrould  have 
"  lived  down  the  judgments  of 
ignorance  and  the  calumnies  of 
malice."  France  would  hare  ac- 
luiowledged  him  as  her  saviour 
and  father;  as  the  true  hem  of  her 
military  annals,— auperior  to  Bo- 
naparte in  t^e  science  of  war— in- 
finitely so  m  genuine  courage, 
that  which  faces  undaunted  every 
form  of  adversity,  and  for  which 
even  the  most  specious  obloquy  is 
but  an  incitement  in  the  pursuit, 
of  a  great  patriotic  end. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
this  great  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  without  first  quoting, 
in  abridgment,  from  the  writings 
of  eminent  Frenchmen,  opinions 
concerning  the  French  armies, 
precisely  such  as  those  we  have 
beard  him  express,  and  which  are 
sufficient, — if  the  prevbus  tenor 
of  his  life  be  not  enough  to  silence 
all  reproach,— for  the  justificBtion 
of  a  much  stronger  part  than  he 
proposed  to  act  when  he  set  sail 
from  the  United  States. 

"  The  army,"  says  Pichon  in  his 
able  pamphlet,*  "  has  been  indus- 


triously foshimed  to  become  a 
tool  of  despotism  and  a  stranger 
to  natitHial feeling.  'I  am  not  a 
Frenchman,'  said  one  day  in  a 
drawing-room  a. general  of  note, 
'J  am  but  the  chief  of  abodyof 
armed  men,  and  I  would  bum 
Paris,  if  the  emperor  ordered  me 
to  do  it.'  The  army  was  the  only 
part  of  the  nation  which  could,  1^ 
means  of  a  patriotic  concert  and 
energetic  language  on  the  part  of 
its  chiefs,  arrest  the  course  of 
those  oppressions  of  which  it  was 
the  blind  instrument.  From  the 
moment  that  the  nation  lost  all 
share  in  the  formation,  the  levy, 
and  the  payment  of  the  troops, 
there  no  longer  exiited  a  nutiomd 
army.  The  creation  of  an  imperial 
guard,  which  alone  constituted  * 
chosen  band  of  near  sixty  thousand 
men  distinguished  by  the  moat 
invidious  preferences,  contributed 
to  give  die  army  a  cvmpletely 
pretorian  character.  It  is  difficult 
to  ccmccive  to  what  a  pitch  et- 
fiionage,  delation,  and ,  favouritism 
were  carried  in  the  political  go. 
vemment  of  the  army:— every 
thing  in  its  domestic  management 
was  arbitrary  and  violent,  and  cal-- 
culated  to  infuse  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  temper.  The  spirit  of  the 
army,  already  vitiated  by  Bona- 
parte when  general  in  chief  in 
Italy,  was  gtadually  brought  to 
the  degree  of  corruption  which 
we  witnessed.  There  was  a  gene- 
ral sympathy  and  collusion  in 
the  system  of  spoliation  and  pil- 
lage officially  announced  as  the 
real  end  of  the  war.  After  the 
rupture  of  the  treaty  of.  Amiens, 
the  pillage  of  England  was  for- 
mally promised  the  troops.  In  the 
midst  of  the  almost  universal  cu- 
pidity, and  obsequiousness  to  Bo- 
naparte's designs,  Duroc  might 
well  sneer  at  the  noble  reply  which 
Moreau  modej  when  he  received 
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riiiongh  liii*)  tliB  stter  of  ft  com- 
mattd  in  thf  eiqioditioavgnnit  Cn> 
gland."  "  I  Me,  Mid  Manwi,  «idi 
deep  flhugrtoi  ttM  paim  are  Mken 
to  pervert  daily  mm*  tnd  more 
thMDofala  Bptril  which  Bnlnwted 
the  %nnj  in  ibt  oauet  of  our  re- 
▼<dutioii,  and  of  whicb  the  spniigt 
vere  a  psMion  for  glorj,  love  of 
country,  and  ihe  «ntha«inra  of 
Ubeiiy.  U  it  expected  to  rcrire 
this  ipirit  by  proclamiAiani  wltich 
inrite  the  amy  only  to  the  abuse  of 
Ticwuy?"  The  three  wan  of  Qor- 
.  many  md  the  war  <tf  Spun  con- 
Mmmated  that  depravatlMi  which 
Moreauapprebended.  The  coIob- 
■al  fonunea,  the  doiatimu  fermed 
Out  of  contributieaa  teried  on  ohiee, 
and  Btatea,  or  the  spoliatiod  t^ 
churcbei  and  palaces,  the  habita 
of  luxury  and  pomp,  and  abaoiute 
connnaad,  created  an  inaatiable  a[K 
]petite  for  plunder,  and  esttnguisb- 
«d  all  natural  sentiment,  and  iitde- 
|Mndence  of  character  Id  the  mili- 
tary." V 

*'  I  «annot  apeak  of  the  depart- 
ment of  war  and  the  army  without 
being  led  to  the  most  sonowftil 
reflentions.  The  French  have  fer 
.  twenty  years  astonished  sll  Europe 
'  by  their  courage.  We  have  seen 
^nerals,  now  the  glory  of  our 
emiies,  rise  from  the  ranks;  *i>d 
lyei,  with  so  much  bravery  in  the 
tamp,  did  there  exht  in  the  cabi- 
net acowarditte  such  as  the  slavery 
irom  which  we  have  justemd^d, 
tnecessarily  implies.  The  French 
have  shown  that  they  can  brave 
■death,  but  not  obscutity  and  po- 
verty. They  tiave  'BCted,  in  the 
fieU,  undera  stroag  sentiment  of' 
Jionourond  fidelity;  in  the  cabinet, 
they  have  been  cowards,  diasem- 
Uers,  trutors  to  ctmscience  and 
-duty.  The  getieral  ofiicen  have 
never  recollected,  when  returned 
to  Paris,  that  they  were  citizens; 
■that  tboylud  a  rightto  participate 


tn  pMblic  diSctlBBiaiM;  to  coiwA 
puhht  Dpiaton,  to  support  it,  if  ne- 
cessai^,  irith  tbe  WvigtR  of  Aeir 
VharaiMr  and  atttfiOnly.  They 
thougiit  -only  of  -enjo^ug  their 
empty  honcnrrs  and  iraneme 
riebes;  they  forgot)  tiitt  they  had, 
evenwithaviewtotheH-own  aecu- 
fityr-«  country  n  -defend,  tegfl 
guarantees  and  coMtitntions  to  re- 
qutre,  'liet  UB  oenfinsi  htfwewr  re- 
luctantly, that,  since  TSchegru  and 
Moreao,  the  dvil  ntind  seems  to 
have  became  ex Anct  among  then. 
They  aHowed  themaelvea  to  be  , 
insttlated,  segregated  from  the  na- 
tion, and  set  in  array,  as  it  were, 
against  tfaemselves,  -<Anined  dowa, 
Intimidated  by  the  Tilest  espionage. 
What  an  enigma  wifl  ttotthis  seem 
to  our  descendants.  I  repeat  tfaat 
while  we  super^bewided  in  the 
courage  of  the  fieM,  then  was  a 
total  want  of  chril  conrage." 

Thus  &r  M.  'Piehon,  than  wbooa 
•-«and  we  speak  again  from  a  dose 
personal  eoqwatiftance-Jthete  does 
not,  we  betieve,  «xist  a  truer 
Frenchman;  ot*  more  zealous 'Ibr 
his  country's  honour,  or  leas  A^ 
posed  to  show  her  dbarttcter  to  d^ 
sdvahtage  Inanjf  the  smallest  par- 
ticular. 

Let  us  listen,  however,  to  iro- 
other  aufbority  as  ^ht^e  to  be-sua- 
pected.  M.  Michaud,  amemberitf 
the  French  institute  and  a  zealous 
Frenebman,  of  ttiC  first  order  rf 
intellect,  holds  the  following  lan- 
guage on  the  subject  of  -die 
French  -military.  **  It  was,  -above 
»1I,  in  the  army  -thmUic  spirit  df 
cupidity  and  dominatian,  the  -avi- 
dity to  fbHow  the  example  sod 
share  the  bigfa  fortune  of  Bomi- 
parte,  displayed  (hemselves.  'From 
the  common  sbrdier  op  jo  the  f^ 


*  See  hii  elnqumt  pamphlet — Bit- 
tairt  df  SMage  JtinuiiKt-'tweatietfc 
eiUtioD.  Pani,  ISIS. 
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ntni,  ^titSk  bad  cMTlngs-whkh  ma 
lOmctoMtaAOy.  TovtmvmtaH 
the  ^BBiWs  cheiiuied  faithewrtny 
the  «oi4d  iniMt  have  heeo  for  « 
itttg  dne  b)  eonvulBiOB.  Tbe  tal- 
aicn  were  tnceaunilytobl  (hat  the; 
were  the  nviaars  «f  France;  thef 
fiambed  hy  Mining  Cbat  Fmrcc 
hwi  tMt'eeamm  gi!e«t  enough  to 
rcpiqr  tWlr  Krvices.  ^ley  faeSrd 
so  mticli  of  tbeif  gtoty,  twd  it  so 
oTtfAi  TCjMBled  in  'evety  -gbape  diat 
tbe  mtiaon  wm  nodriiTg  without 
ihem;  they  were  ettloicd  wr^  sqcfa 
40% 'cnoonmittiB,  tbat  tfanr  pride 
ftnewBO  boond8,«nd  bni^fcddieni 
with  wvereign  contempt  for  siR 
that  WutMK'milltary.  Thecttizen 
was  ai  TKXMng  -in  the  pi>esence  of 
the  •Mldl«r.  It  was  m  4enger  the 
srmy  that  was  to  sacnifice  itself 
(or  ttie  preaervMien  of  the  people; 
-bet  the  peopte  for  that  ef  the 
ttrmy.In'tbe  first  yean  of  ow  po- 
litical troubles, -the  Prentih  annies, 
tmder-suf^h  leaders  trs  Mereau'oud 
Pichegru,  were  satisfied  with  the 
glory  oi  their  ei^ltuU;  they  ab- 
atabicd,  while  they  emulous^  de- 
fended OUT  soil,  from  mingUng  in 
tbe  'faotiona  witich  /^intended  for 
fmwer.  Atlength whentbeleadera 
t>f  the  dofninant  faCtiotn  coirid  no 
longer  reign  by  -Bieans  of  the  po- 
pulKce,  they  called  in  the  ^yoDet 
to  ibeiraid.  The  ISth  Vendemaire 
^•4be 'OonT<enlioii  was  shielded  by 
tbe>bvronet  from  the  vengeance 
«f  >i4ie  -poo)de;  the  l«th  Fpocddor 
—the  came  of  the  directory  tri- 
umphed in  -opposkion  to  the  na- 
tioBal  will  bj  tneoiK  sF  the  urae 
Auxiliary,  commaaded  by  Bona- 
parte. He-tffi^eted  (he  nmHation 
of  the  tSth  Brumaire,  with  tns 
-greiift^rB,«nd  in  order'to  make 
the  army  eemirietcly  his  own, 
«mdlous)y  'fomented  ti»  vices 
which  stifle  the  fire  of  pattiotiam 
in  such  bodies.  His  legiBni  em- 
ployed ki  dialiiirt  conqu  tnts,  ^look- 


ing to -Mn-ahHie  fcr  htnammA 
•wealth,  tost  light  of  ocnotryi  mti 
i<lealifiBd  aA  gtotf  viicb  fait  elec- 
tion. When  on  Iba  accenion  «f 
Irfinis  XVIIC.  dte  French  fMoffle 
iiailed  the  new  manarch  with  joy, 
Che  arniy  ajinpaHiiari  in  «mw  «€ 
tttew  bapen  or  emMitMMi  kowM 
UfkOnthe  national-compact,  nrf-or^ 
chought  of  bringing  back  him  who 
would  Mfltsre  to  k  the  fatal  fn- 
i>oga^ea  «f  war  and  vioMtry.  On 
t4ie  retiim  of  fioHaparte,  tbe  ptide 
and  pretensions  of  ^e  niilitary  ex- 
ceeded all  measure;  tbe  pioptt 
were  safflmMted  10  rise  in  defence 
<^  what  tbey  the  tnilkary  called 
their  glory;  s^ery  spot -aver  which 
theiniperwl  eagleawaved)  seemed 
to  belong  toihe  artny;  Fianoe  m», 
in  &ct,  treated  libe  a  oenqtiered 
coTHitiy  by  those  who  boasted  of 
protecting  the  independenoe  of  her 
terrttoryl" 


De    la    littemtitre  (fti  ■  MUi    de 

L'£urofte,  fiar  SitmontU, 
Of  the  Literature   of  the    Smith 

of  Eurofie  by  ■Sinmtnti.   Paris, 

1814,  four  vdls.'octftvn. 

The  oeplouB  extracts  whitdi  we 
have  already  madefromthiswork, 
~on  Arabian  and  Itdian  litera- 
tare,-~may  enable  the  reader  to 
■form  some  judgment  of  the  e«;e- 
cntion  of  the  whole.  It  ie,'indeed, 
a  delightful  repatt  thnm^ut. 
We  do  net  'know  that  we  hav* 
ever  experienced -gream  {rieasure 
than  m  pcninng  theae  four  vo- 
lumes df  M.  Sismondii'expecially 
that  part  ttf  them  which  treats  of 
Spanish  Ktennure.  They  convey 
much  curious  information  histori- 
cal as  well  as  Ubliographlcal,  and 
are  regulated  by  -Uw  maxims  of 
sound  crtticjam.  The  Hteratures  of 
tlie  Proven^ale  langvage,  of  the 
Italian,  the  Spailirii,  and  tbe  Por^ 
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tagatm,  their  origin  ud  pragnu, 
tknr  discriiniiMtiDg  principlcB 
and  featarei,  their  best  produc* 
tioosi  u«  renewed  in  eaccearion, 
with  a  highly  cultiTated  taUe,  wi 
ample  eniAuoDi  a  most  impartial 
libenlitfi  and  iogeiiioaB  aMlyaii. 
The  fine  hncj  ud  elegant  s^le 
of  the  author  would  cairj  joa 
invaiitibly  ak»^  with  hiioi  ercn 
were  hia  subject  leu  attraciive  In 
itself  and  less  important.  He  in- 
troduce those  who  have  aot  al- 
readj  attended  to  the  literature  of 
the  South  of  Europe)  into  a  new 
worid  with  which  they  must  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  not  having  been 
acquainted)  if  they  aspire  or  pre- 
tend to  a  knowlet^  of  the  vari- 
eties and  extent  of  human  genius. 
Indeed)  who  is  it  that  can  be  sud  to 
be  well-informed  as  to  the  history 
or  powers  of  bia  nature,  and  is  yet 
ignorant  of  the  progress  and  com- 
pass of  the  literature  of  the  nations 
of  the  European  Continent?  Such 
a  work  as  this  of  M.  Sismuidi  oqd 
the  Utermy  hUtort/  qf  Italy  <f 
Otdngeni,*  make  the  reproach  of 
this  ignorance  the  heavier)  in  pro- 
viding a  means  of  remavine  it  at 
once  so  easy  and  del^htAil.  It 
renders  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  of  the  less  consequence, 
although  neither  it  nor  any  pro- 
duction can  be  considered  a*  an 
equivalent  under  a  general  point  of 
view.  The  acquisiuon  of  a  culti- 
vated huiguage,  is  to  the  mind  like 
the  addition  of  a  new  scute.  It 
opens  a  new  creation  of  ideas;  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  work  of  M.  Sismondi  has 
an  additional  interest,  with  a  view 
to  the  old  controveray  wluch  has 


•  Hiiltnre  fitt^rure  Ditalie,  p« 
P.  L.  Cin»ien£.  Puia.  It  has  now  reach- 
ed the  GtE  vcd.  and  ii  a  work  of  great 
eradilion  and  elegance. 


been  warmly  renewed  in  Europe, 
on  the  merits  of  the  English,  Spa- 
bI^  and  German  drama  compared 
with  that  of  France.  The  cooiro- 
versy  extendi,  indeed,  to  the  ic- 
apectivB  principles  and  tade  of 
these  nations  in  all  branches  of 
compositimt.  The  techkoical  dis- 
tinction of  the  •fy/e«  under  discus- 
sion is  the  romantic  and  the  ir&uji- 
calf  an  exact  explanation  of  whidi 
has  been  attempted,  but  not  very 
satisfactorily  given,  in  the  S3d 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Renew. 
They  will  be  best  understood  fay  ■ 
reference  to  the  *'  Southern  li- 
terature" of  M.  Sismondi,  the 
Germany  of  M.  de  Stael,  and  the 
Dramatic  Literature  of  SchlegeL 
These  arc  the  three  ^reat  chiun- 
pions  of  the  romantic  m  cMttradis- 
tinctitHi  to  the  ctatrical,  or  to  the 
French  tchool,  for  which  exclu- 
sively the  latter  term  is  arrogated 
by  the  French  cridcs. 

The  English  in  their  warfive 
in  defence  of  their  own  and  the 
Spanish  drama,  hod  no  allies  on  the 
Continent  of  any  account,  untii 
M.  dc  Siael,  Schlcgel,  and  Sis- 
mondi entered  the  Ibts  on  their 
side,  and  completed  a  coalitioD 
nearly  as  potent  in  its  way  as  was 
that  of  Vienna  against  the  emperor 
Napoleon.  Sitmoodi  has  taken  the 
Spanish  drama  especially  under 
his  protection,  and  as  he  pro- 
mises to  give  the  world,  in  coo- 
tiiwation  of  his  present  work,  a 
review  of  the  literature  of  the 
North  of  Europe  including  the 
English,  we  may  expect  to  find 
him  still  more  earnest  in  the  cauae 
of  Shakspeare  than  of  Calderon 
and  Lope  de  Vega. 

In  the  celebrated  German  cri- 
tic, William  Scblegel,  Shakspeare 
has  found  an  enthuuastic  and  all 
powerful  advocate.  ■<  His  account 
of  him,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, "  is  adnuraUy  chancteristic, 
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EUid  indeed  b;^  br  the  best  which 
has  been  ^iven  of  the  plays  of  that 
great.genius  by  any  writer  either 
English  or  foreign."  Under  our 
general  bead  of  elegant  literature, 
the  reader  will  find  a  conuderable 
extract  from  Schlegel's  inrestiga- 
tionofthe  merits  of  Shakspeare, 
and  will  be  struck  with  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  author's  re- 
marks. This  part  of  his  work, 
which  is  entitled— Lectures  on  dra- 
matic literature — although  the 
most  interesting  to  us,  is  not  the 
most  useful  or  important.  Hia  his- 
tory and  analysis  of  the  drama  of 
the  antients  deserve  particolar  at- 
tention, and  may  be  studied  with 
■olid  profit.  As  the  work  has  been 
considered  at  large  in  the  princi- 
pal reviews  of  Kreat  Britain,  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it.  The  Ger- 
many of  M.  de  Stael  has  been  re- 
printed and  widely  circulated  in 
this  country.  Our  public  is  gene- 
rally BcquMnted  with  the  admira- 
ble critique  of  it  which  sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  We  shall, 
therefore,  only  say  of  i^  that  we 
think  it  worthy  of  her  grsat  re- 
putation; but  that  she  has  gone  too 
far  in  her  encomiums  on  German 
genius,  and  the  productions  of 
the  German  acbool,  and  might 
with  advantage  to  herself  and  her 
readers  have  left  the  mystical 
philosophy  of  that  school  to  be  ex- 
posed by  some  one  of  its  own 
plodding  adepts. 

The  Germ  ail' philosophy  is  little 
better  than  a  relapse  into  the 
occult  Bcienees,  of  which  the 
eighteenth  century  was  supposed 
to  have  for  ever  purged  the  list  of 
human  studies.  When  we  End  the 
powers  of  eloquence  and  imagina- 
tion leagued  in  its  support,  we 
have  reason  to  tremble,  lest  the 
prepress  of  sound  knowledge 
should  be  arrested,  and  its  empire 


usurped  by  something  worse  !n 
its  tendency,  and  not  less  ctdme- 
rical  than  the  cabbala  or  judicial 
astrology.  Qur  natural  good  sense 
requires  to  be  kept  constantly  on 
its  guard  against  the  distempered 
fancies  of  credulity  and  supersti- 
tion; the  love  of  novelty,  -and  dis- 
tinction; the  proneness  to  secta- 
rism  and  system;  the  many  strong 
passions  which  interfere  to  im- 
pede and  tiirn  back  human  reason 
in  its  career  of  perfectibility s  and 
which  employ  against  it  most 
efficaciously  the  lights  it  has  al- 
ready acquired.  Some  (rf  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  (that  of 
Landthutk  in  Bavaria  for  instance) 
profess,  as  academical  bodies,  a 
code  of  philosophy  presenting  al- 
ti^ther  the  most  preposterous  of 
all  ima^able  compounds  of  theo- 
logy, phyUcs,  Sfiinontanty  and  rab- 
binical mysticism.  The  system- 
mongers  do  not  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  domain  of  metaphy- 
sics, but  carry  their  reveries  into 
practical  life,  particularly  into  the 
healing  art.  We  can  never  too 
strongly  express  our  gradtude  to 
the  English  critics  for  having  so 
nicely  scrutinized,  and  so  reso>- 
lutely  withstood  all  the  novelties 
of  the  German  school.  It  is  as 
useful  to  trace  the  wanderings  and 
explode  the  follies,  as  it  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  progress,  and  confirm  the 
real    discoveries    of   the    human 


The  History  qf  the  Italian  Re- 
fiuiSet  of  the  Middle  Jige,  by  Sit- 
monde  de  Sitmondi.  Vol.  9th,  10th, 
and  11th.— Paris,  IB  16. 

The  accomplished  author  of  the 
literature  of  iht  South  has  raised) 
in  this  great  history,  a  permanent 
monument  to  his  fame.  The  ablest 
of  the  contributors   to  lh«  Edin* 
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burgh  RcvWv  bM  Bot  hirittwd  u 
dtaomiiMM  bin  tb*  fint  UMorian 
«f  hia  time  Tbtrc  an  uMne*  bo«< 
•TWi  of  bU  csMnporuin— for 
iattwcC)  Mitford  the  hiatorian  of 
GrccM, — whonisbt  dispute  the 
ftioii  but  All  raiMt  admit  that  thi> 
hittorj'  of  M.  Siaaaondi  ia  of  tb« 
higboat  order  of  cxcelienca,  botb 
in  fona  and  aubauace>  The  firit 
eight  Toliunoa  were  piibliahed  ia 
1809,  and  ^ven  aa  th«  rcault  of 
jwrtceD  yoara  of  iadefiuigable  re- 
•earch.  Baaidea  tbeae  three  addi- 
tiomd  «oli»D«B>  three  more  are  now 
ia  preparation)  and  will  probablj 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1818.  Thaundcrtahmgof  M.  S>i»- 
mondi  will  than  he  coRH>leted, 
and  be  will  have  conferred  a  laat- 
in^  benefit  upon  the  cauae  of  po> 
liucal  i>hih»o|)by.  Hia  subject 
enUiraces  an  infinite  variety  of 
the  moat  curious  and  inatructive 
incidenti  and  ia  of  particular  im< 
pMtance  for  the  youth  of  a  repub- 
lic. The  Italy  of  the  middle  8«g 
U)  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
phnaef  amicrocoam  of  republican 
bistoiyi  an  encyclopedia  of  exam- 
ples and  leason*  for  republican  in* 
Btjtutions.  The  history  of  ancietit 
Greece  by  Milfordi  the  immortal 
work  of  Iayj  and  this  hiatory  of 
M-  Siamondi  should  have  the  pre- 
ference in  every  collection  of 
hnmnn  anaals  for  tlte  uae  of  an 
AnMricas  dtizen.  A  ju^MUs 
and  elegant  abridgment  of  each 
of  these  worka  would  be  the  most 
useful  and  ought  V>  be  the  moat 
acceptable  literary  sarvice  that 
could  be  rendered  to  theM  States. 
Out  ioatitutions  may  bc«ft  of 
59Under  principles,  a  more  regU' 
lar  organiaationi  a  more  auspicious 
cflScunwncB  of  extenial  circum- 
ptances,  than  can  be  ascribed  te 
those  of  wj  Mber  free  sute;  but 
there  are  daog«vns  passions  uni- 
reru^  m  our  natarct  pasaioiM  atr 


tacfaed  to  the  prisd|)e  of  poHUed 
Uberty  uadet  whatever  fonn  or 
circvmatancaa  it  m^  exista  of 
which  it  nnperu  ua  to  know  pen- 
fectly  the  patbola^  aj^d  opera* 
tioo.  This  knowledge  is.  «dy  to  be 
obtained  in  iu  proper  extent  bj 
studying  the  hiatory  of  aU  the  gor 
vermnenia  of  wbatevep  ume  of 
locaUty*  in  any  degree  ptqiular  in 
their  conatitotioD.  Grccw,  RomSi 
and  the  Italy  of  the  mid^  agd 
are  the  most  fruitful  and  the  aaost 
entertaining  source*  of  initmction. 
The  nwtenala  wlueb  M-  Si»- 
moodi  bad  to  dra^  fi^tn  >  ^o^  <^ 
chaos  were  immieuc  in  quaati^. 
He  would  have  deserved  unbound- 
ed credit  for  vnn^g  and  digest' 
ing  them  alone,  without)  aa  he  has 
dune,  inveatinK  them  with  all  th« 
radiance  and  cBuma  which  could 
be  inijwrted  bj  a  probuad  m^ 
raliat  and  a  maater  of  style.  Tbf 
three  volumes,  the  9th*  lOtb,  ao4 
1  itfa  now  announced,  ma;  be  read 
with  profit  aa  a  whole,  indep«>T 
dentiy  of  those  which  precede  and 
are  to  fqllow.  The  period  over 
which  tbaf  extend  is  from  1430  to 
1493,  that  of  the  rule  of  the 
houae  of  Medicis  iu  Florence.  It 
ia  the  era  of  the  greatest  it^tiwcf 
of  Italy  on  the  &ite  of  all  Europe. 
She  was  then  the  school  ^f  iia- 
tioBSi  their  preceptor  aftd  fgtfOr 
tain  bead  in  lettfira,  t^  f>^h  an4 
the  taste  1^  clfwuca)  dttquiiy. 
The  reformaliop  had  ita.Wrtb  Vt 
this  period,  and  is  to  he  tnped  ia 
connQxi^  wUb  tb^j^gpa  ft  ptftea 
Nicholas  V.  and  Plqa  1|.  eswieot 
for  their  zeal,  thur  atlainipenta 
and  their  great  intellect,  and  of 
popes  Eugene  IV.,  SiiftHs  IV.  an4 
Innocent  VIII.-i-no  les^  temarha* 
ble,  for  their  imprudence  and  the 
scandal  of  their  lives-  Venice  aa- 
coaded  the  great  3c«odeih^  w 
Illyria,  and  abut  oat  the  Turks 
trm  the  WasL  ^.^tnba^r  Mb> 
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mbted  to  the  ion  of  a  pmsatit;  uid 
the  grcatneai  of  Francis  FIobsi 
was  a  signal  admflnitttm  }o  old 
dynasties  as  to  what  may  be  ef- 
fected in  the  race  of  ambitioD  by 
geiiius,  intrepidity  and  firmaesf 
(done; — a  splendid  inemento  of 
the  true  orig-in  of  all  hereditary 
power.  Italy  teemed  in  every  part 
with  illuitrious  examples:  bold 
cona[»raci«>,  unexpected  revolu- 
tions, the  most  profound  political 
-achNues  crowd  into  the  same  can- 
vas: nearly  the  vrbole  philosophy 
of  history  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amals  of  one'  country  within  a 
space  of  sixty  years,  &0m  the 
rapid  action  of  twenty  several 
mates  dissimiUr  in  their  political 
Gooatitutiana  aod  their  social  cha- 
racter. 

We  had  intended  to  lay  be&re 
oer  rea«ieFs  a  version  of  the  se- 
venty-eight chapter  of  the  10th 
.  volume  of  M.  ^mondi,  in  which 
be  narrates  the  revolutions  of  Ge- 
neva in  the  middle  '  of  the  I  Sth 
jcentury,  and  the  last  years  and 
death  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis  in 
f  lorence.  But  our  limits  oblige  us 
to  postpone  this  instructive  ex- 
tract for  uiother  occasion.  It  may 
be  well  to  remark  that  where 
Jhl.  Sismondi  and  M.  Roscoe  meet 
in  their  si^ject,  the  former  is 
much  more  accurate  as  to  tacts, 
nMre  lUterql  in  his  interpretation 
of  motives,  and  generally  much 
more  iijipartial,  without  being  less 
-cle^^t  or  erudite.  No  reader  of 
judgment  will  be  long  at  a  loss  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  writers 
is  moat  amply  endowed  with  the 
4}UalitiBS  that  make  a  great  his- 
torian. There  is  in  the  narrative 
oC  Sismondi  an  appearance  of  con- 
jtision,  and  he  has  been  accused 
of  this  defect;  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  afifiearance  ari«ng 
inevit:dity  from  a  multi&inous  sub- 
ieot.  The  same  reproach  was  cast 
Vol..  J. 


on  the  Oetdineand  FiJl  of  Gibbon, 
owing  to  the  same  cause.  'The  w  ' 
rangement  of  both  lias  however 
all  attainable!  and,  we  migtK  t4dt 
all  dcsiraUe  pcrs^uity. 


ifewtar  ^  Don  Mgvel  Jvtaph  dr 
Jtxnza  and  Don  Gunzalo  O'iPftr' 
rUl,  eoatainivg  an  exfioaHion  qf 
the  eirtumstancet  vfttth  jtflt' 
fy  fheir  fiaiiiieat  .conduct  tinrf 
March  1808 /o^ylfT/lBld.  Puna, 
IBIS.  I  vol.  octavo.  325  pp. 
The  two  autliorsof  this  Memoir 
were  introduced  into  the  Spanish 
ministry  by  Ferdinand  VII.  on  the 
abdication  of  his  father:  Asanea 
was  made  minister  of  finance  »nd 
O'Farrill  minisier  of  war.  They 
have  furnished,  in  a  strain  of  mo- 
deratioa,  good  sense  and  seemia^ 
prolMty,  a  multitude  of  imporiaiA 
facts  Gonceranng  ibe  origin,  and 
political  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  of  Spain.  Their  testimony  if 
of  great  authority  owing  to  the 
stations  which  they  occupied  )|i 
the  royal  councils,  and  tlie  excel- 
lent character  they  have  retgined- 
Sevend  important  puUic  docu- 
ments are  annexed  to  the  Memoir. 
The  circumstances  which  induced 
and  accompanied  the  sanguinary 
afTray  of  the  2d  of  May  in  Madrid 
are  minutely  related,  in  a  manner 
which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the~ cor- 
rectness of  the  whole  statemeBt. 
The  atrocity  of  the  maswcre  com- 
mitted by  Murat)  under  the  abused 
forms  of  military  judgment,  efiwr 
tranqi^lity  had  been  restored* 
could  only  be  equalled  by  its  ioor 
policy.  "  The  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims," say  these  writers,  who  were 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavoun 
to  pro^tiate  mercy  for  them, 
"  fructiJBed  the  aeeds  of  national 
hate  and  vengeance,  sentiment* 
well  justified  by  so  horrible  an 
3U 
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cnormitf."  Tha  extent  and  full 
odiouBnefii  of  the  perfidf  of  the 
French  goTernment  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  territoTf ,  and  insnare- 
ment  of  the  royal  familf  of  Spain, 
are  not  to  be  underatood  from  the 
mere  proceedings  at  Bayonne.  It 
is  necessary  for  this  puipoae  to 
follow  the  previous  and  aimulta- 
neoiia  machinations  of  iti  agenis, 
ambassadors  an  d  generals  includ  ed) 
at  Madrid,  as  they  are  nnfblded  in 
tbis  Memoir  of  Messrs.  Asanza 
and  OTarriU. 


Mttoricat  Memoirt  iff  the  Revolu- 
tion  of  Spain,  by  M.  de  Fradt, 
author  of  the  Congrett  of  Vienna, 
t^r.  Paris,  I8ie. 
The  name  of  M.  de  Pradt  is 
already  ^miliar  to  every  one  who 
baa  given  any  attention  to  the  po- 
liticalliteratureofthe  last  eighteen 
months.  His  History  of  the  Em- 
bassy at  Warsaw  was  sought  uni- 
versally with  an  eagerness  com- 
mensurate with  the  interest  which 
the  transactions  to  which  it  refers 
bad  excited.  It  gave  us  important 
facts,  curious  details,  the  best 
general  delineation  of  Bonaparte 
ever,  perhaps,  made;  bui— tospeak 
as  to  our  own  impressions  at  least- 
it  inspired  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  moral  character  of  the  author. 
It  displayed  in  him  a  ready  instru- 
ment and  a  &wning  parasite  of  the 
one  whom  he  so  powerfully  repre- 
sents as  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
human  race;— whose  vices  and 
views  he  unfolds  at  last  after  his 
downfall,  not  in  order  to  benefit 
the  world,  but  to  exalt  himself  as 
the  nonpareil  of  diplomatists  and 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  allied 
sovereigns,  whom  he  flatters  when 
triumphant  as  slavishly  as  he  flat- 
tered  his  ■'  God  Mars" — Napoleon 
'  •^io  tbe  hour  of  bis  prosperity. 


The  "Congress  of  Vienna"  ex* 
hibiu  M.  de  Pradt  himself  in  ■ 
more  favourable  light)  aa  he  is  not 
here  an  actor  in  the  scenej  he 
investigates  the  new  political  inle- 
rests  and  arrangements  of  Europe, 
with  much  sagacity,  and  know- 
ledge, and  something  of  reiiliencj 
from  the  crowned  heads.  Now  sod 
then  his  insufiicisble  egotism  in- 
trudes itself  in  the  midst  of  hi* 
instructive  speculaticms,  and  tut 
tone  is  always  the  subdued,miDciiig 
one  of  habitual,  instinctive  sernli- 
ty.  But  "  the  Congress  of  Vienna" 
deserves  to  be  considered  and  stu- 
died as  in  lineal  succession  to  tbe 
FoHtique  de  lou*  te*  Cabinett,  sod 
the  writings  of  Gentz;  and  we  re- 
jcHCB  much  that  it  has  been  re- 
printed in  this  country. 

In  the  "  History  of  the  Rcstors- 
tion  of  the  SlstMarph  18l4,"we 
have  the  M6f  de  Pradt  again  ii 
all  his  personal  consequence;  the 
spring  of  all  the  great  polidcil 
movements  of  thb  and  the  suo 
ceeding  memoraUe  year.  Again, 
however,  he  throws  new  light  on 
the  transactions  of  which  bespeaks, 
and  though  from  the  caution  of  a 
wily  accomplice,  manoeuvring  to 
save  a  remnant  of  reputation,  be 
docs  not  do  full  justice  to  his  great 
opportunities  of  knowledge,  he  yet 
communicates  valuable  facts  of 
evident  autheiuicity,  and  enrichei 
the  stock  of  materials  for  genuin 
history. 

The  remarks  here  made  cob- 
ceming  his  "  History  of  the  Re- 
storation of  1 6 1 4"  may  be  extended 
to  the  ■'  Memoirs  of  the  RevtdB- 
tion  of  Spain,"  announced  above. 
This  the  most  recent  book  of  the 
prolific  archbishop  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections,  and  possesses  tfae 
same  merits.  It  is,  indeed,  eveo 
more  curious  and  precious  than 
his  other  two  histories.  He  was  the 
compBiuaii  of  Napoleon  at  Bsf 
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onne,  his  diplomatic  Ceci»beo,  bii 
interlocutor  in  the  coiiieroncea 
with  the  iniDiaterB  of  Ferdioand, 
and,  though  exeettivety  indignant 
and  tho/krd  at  the  perfidy  nf  kia 
•Blatter,  always  its  obsequious  agent 
and  oi^n!  It  is  worth)'  of  remark 
that  several  of  the  names  deemed 
the  most  respectable  In  France 
appear  in  the  list  of  those  who 
■erred  at  Madrid  as  the  most 
zealous  of  co-adjutors  in  this  dire 
scheme  of  fraud  upon  a  whole  df  - 
nasty  and  people,  unprecedented 
iu  its  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  els- 
boratencas  and  blackness  of  the 
treachery.  The  archbishop  who 
acted  as  the  confidential  negotiator 
of  Napoleon  at  Bayonne,  the  am- 
bassadors who  assisted  with  all  due 
alacrity  and  adroitness  in  laying 
the  snare  at  Madrid,  the  generals 
who  opened  the  first  vein  of  the 
Spanish  people  ta  overawe  them 
into  submission  by  the  sight  of 
blood,  now  speak  with  the  utmost 
composure  of  the  atrocity  of  the 
case,  and  hold  it  a  sufficient  apolo- 
gy for  themselves  to  declare,  that 
they  obeyed  the  commands  of  their 
emperor.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  never  took  a  more  per- 
niciouB  shape  than  this,  and  would 
go  to  make  Dr.  Faustus  an  tnno* 
cent  man  in  all  the  deeds  he  per- 
petrated during  his  league  with 
the  devil,  after  having,  as  the  le- 
gend tells,  bound  himself  to  obey 
that  great  personage.  It  is  inad- 
missible even  for  the  military,  and 
especially  for  the  superior  officers 
of  Bonaparte,  who  almost  always 
made  part  of  his  political  council, 
and  were  initiated  as  political  emisi- 
■aries  into  every  plan  of  usurpation 
in  which  they  might  have  occasion 
to  appear  as  the  mere  instruments 
of  his  power. 

The  portrait  of  (he  prince  of 
peace  in  these  Memoirs  of  the 
AUi  de  Prodi  u  a  mastcr-pi^ece, 


and  even  superior,  if  any  thing,  to 
that  which  he  has  drawn  of  Bona* 
parte  in  the  "  Embassy  to  War- 
saw." He  holds  a  vigorous  and 
brilliant  pencil,  and  abounds  ia  , 
strokes  not  unworthy  of  Tacitus. 
His  talents  were  never  exhibited 
to  more  advantage  than  in  the  view 
he  has  presented  of  the  elevation 
and  privileges  of  the  Favourite 
and  the  relative  condition  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  power  and 
coiTuption  and  selfishness  of  Go- 
doy,  the  grossness  and  effrontery 
of  the  queen's  attachment,  the 
stupid  in&tuation  of  the  icing,  the 
abjection  of  the  palace-crowd,  the 
result)  make  up  a  picture  which  It 
would  be  difficult  to  match  in  the 
annals  of  court-favouritism.  M.  de 
Fradt  is,  however,  far  from  being 
always  equally  happy  in  his  effbrts. 
He  is  at  times  exceedingly  affect- 
ed and  neological  in  his  style,  and 
guilty  of  palpable  inconsistencies 
in  his  statements.  He  is  sometimes 
wholly  mistaken  where  he  has  pro- 
duced the  moat  striking  effectj  for 
instance  in  the  anecdote  of  the 
— Sufterb  JVo— of  the  Portuguese 
Count  de  Lima,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  the  public  journals  In 
proof  of  Bonaparte's  magnanimity. 
It  is  now  well  known,  and,  perhaps, 
was  not  unknown  to  M.  de  PradE, 
that  the  whole  scene  to  which  he 
gives  BO  fine  a  dramatic  turn,  was 
in  fact  merely  theatrical!  got  up 
between  the  French  cabinet  and 
the  Count  de  Lima  whoai  they  had 
bought,  and  who  is  now  in  disgrace 
with  the  Portuguese  court  for  his 
venality  on  the  occasion. 

Together  with  several  valuable 
documents,  M.  de  Pradt  has  at-  - 
tached  to  his  Memoirs  the  cele- 
brated convertaiion  held  at  Bay- 
onne  between  Napoleon  and  M^ 
Escoiquiz,  the  chief  adviser  and 
minister  of  Ferdinand.  M.  de  Pradt 
speaks,  in  his  S3d  page»  of  this 
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coavenation  which  M.  EicMqniz 
himself  pablished,  as  the  moat 
precious  monament  of  the  hiator^ 
of  the  time;  as  wanting  in  nothing 
to  render  it  of  the  Erst  importance 
in  itself;  as  perfectly  in  ctiarscter, 
flvett  to  the  small  tokens  of  famiJi- 
mrity  which  Napoleon  employed 
with  those  whoip  he  wished  to  con- 
ciliate. It  is,  indeed)  a  pregnant 
documont  for  the  historian,  and 
we  cannot  refmn  from  republieh- 
io)i;  it  here  in  abridgmenL  We 
hope  to  see  it  printed  entire  among 
SB,  aloag  with  the  Memturs  of  M. 
de  Fradt,  the  works  of  Asanza,  of 
Nellerto,  the  letters  of  the  Qv 
ilf  Spain,  and  generally  ihc  cor- 
Tespondence  of  the  royal  family 
mmong  themselves  ffid  with  Bi 
parte. 

Comer»ation  between  Mafioleon  and 
£teoigutz,ai  related  by  the  latter, 
'*  £mfiervr.-~-l  have  lon^  been 
deriroDSt  Monueur  I'Abb^i  in  con- 
seriuence  of  the  good  character 
they  have  given  me  of  you,  both 
for  honesljr  and  learning,  to  speak 
with  you  upon  the  subject  of  your 
prince;  and  more  so,  that  I  cannot 
but  take  some  part  in  his  father's 
luisfbrtunes;  be  has  appealed  to 
me  for  justice,  and  it  must  be  done 
him.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon 
'  me.  Maring  made  his  abdication  at 
Aranjuez,  surrounded  by  a  riotous 
'  tnoh,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  mu- 
tinous guards,  it  is  clear  that  be 
was  forced  to  it;  and  as  my  armies 
were  af  that  moment  not  only  in 
Spain  but  near  to  the  scene  itself, 
it  might  be  thought  that  I  had  a 
■hare  in  the  plot,  and  was  the 
.abettor  of  art  undutifut  son  who 
has  conspired  against,  and  dethron- 
ed his  fdther.— Od  the  other  hand, 
the  interests  Of  my  empire  demand, 
that  the  house  of  Bourbon,  whom 
I  must  look  upon  as  the  implacable 
CMmicBof  my  &mily,  should  cease 


to  reign  )n  Spun.  This  is  tflao  the 

interest  of  your  own  nation,  since 
by  the  change  of  adynasiy,  whose 
last  members  have  brought  those 
evils  upon  her,  which  are  the  cause 
of  the  present  discontent,  she  will 
enjoy  abetter  constitution,  under 
the  family  which  1  shall  o6er  her. 
~-Howeverf  out  of  personal  con- 
sideration for  Prince  FerdinaiM^ 
who  has  in  this  friendly  way  coma 
to  see  me  at  .B^yonne,  J  wbh  to 
negotiate  with  him,  and  hope  that 
an  arrangement  I  liave  in  contcia- 
pletion,  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  him  and  bis  brothers. — Vou  are 
to  tell  him  Ih  my  name,  that  if  he 
reoouncBs  all  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  I  will  give  him 
Etruria,  with  the  title  of  kingdom, 
for  him  and  hia  male  heira  for 
ever,  to  bold  it  in  complete  inde- 
pendence.— I  will,  also,  give  htm 
my  niece  in  marriage,  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  tie*  of  friendship; 
and  the  marriage  shall  lake  place 
the  moment  ha  shall  sign  the 
treaty.  If  he  should  approve  of  my 
plan,  the  treaty  will  be  drawn  ap 
and  executed  immediately:  but 
if  not,  1  will  make  another  with  hia, 
&ther,  who  is  expected  here  every 
day;  andj  in  that  Case,  neither  he 
nor  his  brothers  will  be  considered 
as  having  a  right  to  stipulate,  or 
receive  tiie  least  compensaliMi, 
With  respect  to  the  Spanish  na* 
tioD,  let  Prince  Ferdinand  accefrt 
my  proposal,  and  I  will,  in  the 
same  treaty,  ensure  her  indepen- 
dence, the  integrity  of  her  terri- 
tories, and  the  preservation  of  her 
religion,  under  the  new  dynasty. 
This  is  the  whde  of  my  fian;  for 
as  to  myself,  /  regtdre  nothing  qf 
Sfiain;  na,  not  even  a  tumdet,"-^ 

"  Ji»coigmizj-~-\  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  astonishment ataachema 
which,  considenng  the  intinate 
alliance  of  the  two  countries,  couM 
not  even  crosiihe  thoughts  of  ajy 
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hmg  and  nadon.  SpBio,  mr,  haa 
BOW  been  the  friend  of  France  for 
«ne  hundred  yean,  and  this  friend- 
abip  hftB  become  more  intUnate 
tinder  your  majesty's  goveniment. 
Spain  haa  aupported  France  in  all 
her  wars,  not  excluding  ttiat  which 
your  imperial  majesty  haa  made 
for  the  dethronement  of  the  Ne* 
apolitan  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
In  those  wars,  Spain  hast  loat  her 
aary  and  her  treasures,  until  at 
last  she  is  utterly  e&hausted. — I 
therefore  int  re  at  your  majesty  to 
let  me  describe  the  true  slate  of 
things  in  my  country.— I  shall  be- 
gin  by  a  simple  and  faithful  narra- 
tire  of  the  facts  which  preceded 
the  abdication  of  King  Charles  IV. 
—I  will  take  it  from  the  very 
Bource;  that  is,  the  too  well  known 
conspiracy,  aa  it  is  called,  of  the 
E  sou  rial."— 

"  Emfieror.—!  am  perfectly  a- 
ware  of  every  circumstance.  I 
know  that  neither  the  prince  nor 
any  of  you  are  to  blanie  for  what 
happened  at  that  time.  But  this 
shocking  business  of  Aranjuez — 
that  act  of  abdication,  performed 
in  the  middle  of  a  furioua  mob; 
the  desertion  of  the  king's  guards, 
who,  instead  of  supporting  him 
•g^nsttbepeople, contributed  with 
them  to  oppress  him,  and  extort 
bis  renunciation;  the  et^emess  of 
the  piince  to  accept  it,  and  his 
conduct,  aa  well  as  that  of  his 
friends,  on  the  occasion;  all  this,  1 
repeal,  must  induce  the, whole 
world,  aa  it  does  me,  to  believe, 
that  the  abdication  was  involuntary 
ftnd  ex  toned  ."— 

*'  ffcoi^titzi—Let  me  then,  I 
beseech  your  majesty,  set  the 
cvenU  of  Aranjuez  in  their  true 
light.— The  tumult  of  Aranjuez 
bad  no  other  cause  but  the  public 
iDdignation,  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch,  when  it  was  found  out  that 
the  king,  and  all  the  royal  iamily, 


were  going  to  set  otit  Cor  Andaln* 
siat  as  the  people  suspected  that 
it  was  preparatory  to  their,  depar* 
ture  for  one  of  the  colonics,  id 
tinitation  of  the  court  of  Portugal. 
—The  hatred  against  the  Princ* 
of  the  Peace  which  had  been  lor 
years  working  in  every  breaatf 
bi^rst  into  a  violent  exj>Iosion,  tha 
moment  it  was  known  that  be  was 
the  author  of  that  disastrous  pn^ 
ject.  The  only  object,  however,  of 
the  multitude,  was  to  punish  the 
Favourite,  and  to  prevent  the  flight 
of  the  king  and  royal  family.— • 
When  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
waa  found  in  a  loft  of  bis  house, 
the  day  after  the  tumuli,  and  tha 
mob  had  fallen  upon  him,  tha 
guards,  and  some  other  troops, 
ran  immediately  to  protect  him, 
which  they  effectually  did,  until 
the  Prince  of  Asturiaa  repaired  to 
the  spot,  and  mixing  in  the  mol^ 
prevailed  upon  the  people  to  spars 
him,  under  the  promise  of  getting 
him  legally  tried.  Thus  the  guarda 
were  enabled  to  convey  tum  ts 
their  barracks,  with  a  few  slight 
wounds  only.  As  soon  as  be  waa 
safe  in  the  barrack's,  the  tumuU 
Bubsided,  and  the  people  bavins 
cheered  the  royal  family,  dispersed 
without  delay .-^I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  in  foreign  courta  and 
countries,  it  must  have  been  satd 
that  delicacy,  if  not  filial  duty,  de* 
ntanded  from  Ferdinand  a  delay* 
or  some  degree  of  reluctance  in 
the  acceptance  of  an  abdicaiitm 
which  had  been  made  in  such  ex* 
traordinary  circumstances;  but  thia 
objection  can  never  occur  to  those 
who  know  how  critical  was  the 
position  of  our  affairs  at  that  mo* 
ment.  Spain  was  utterly  ruined,  if 
Prince  Ferdinand  hesitated  an  in- 
stant. The  queen,  who,  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  anxieiy  for  the  life 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  had 
agreed  to  the   abdication,  might 
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recoTcr  henelf  from  -  her  terror, 
Mid  make  her  huaband  alter  bis 
reaolutioD,  as  eaul^  as  sbe  pre- 
vailed upoo  him  to  make  bis  sub- 
sequeat  protest."— 

**EmfieroT^~  Under  whale  verco- 
lour  the  insurrection  of  Aranjuez 
and  its  consequences  ma^  be  pre- 
•ented,  jou  must  acknowledge, 
Mons.  l'Abb£,  that  appearances  are 
against  it.  These  are  strongly  sup- 
ported bjr  the  protest  of  the  king, 
made  the  very  same  daj,  and  but 
%  few  hours  after  lie  signed  the 
abdication."— 

"  S4Coigmz.—t  confess,  sir*  that 
to  those  who  know  not  the  incredi- 
ble weakness  of  the  king's  charac- 
ter, the  sudden  change  which  his 
protest  evinces  (though  I  verily 
think  it  was  made  two  days  after 
the  supposed  date)  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  astonishment.  But  their  sur- 
prise would  ceaae  if  they  knew 
bow  much  the  king  was  the  slave 
of  his  wife,  in  whom  he  had  put 
the  most  unbounded  confidence; 
and  how  she  might  get  him,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  to  sign  the 
most  opposite  things  in  the  same 
breath.  It  was  the  queen,  sir,  who 
out  of  hatred  to  the  prince  her 
aon,  and  for  fear  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  should  be  tried  with 
all  the  rigour  of  the  law,  induced 
her  husband  to  make  the  pro- 
test."— 

**  £mfieror.-^Ja  spite  of  all  that, 
Abb6, 1  will  always  adhere  to  my 
principle.  An  abdication  which  was 
made  in  a  tumult,  and  recalled  the 
very  same  day,  can  never  be  deem- 
ed valid.  But  now,  setting  all  this 
■ude,  how  can  I  forget  that  both 
the  interests  of  my  family  and 
empire,  loudly  demand  the  expul- 
Aoa  of  the  Bourbons  from  the 
throne  of  Spain?  (iiere  hU  impe- 
rial majesty  with  the  best  possible 
humour,  caught  me  by  the  ear. 


and  pulling  it  in  joke,  sud,)  Sdp-   . 
pose  that  all  you  have  stated  were 
so;  still,  Abb£,  1  would  say,  bad 

"  Rteoiqtdz.-^\  perceive,  sir,  the 
whole  meaning  of  that  word;  bat 
still,  I  imagine  f  could  prove  that 
good  policy,  and  the  interests  of 
your  empire,  are  quite  against  the 
plans  which  your  majesty  has  in 
contemplation.— I  know  how  vast 
and  deep  are  the  plans  which  your 
imperial  majesty  is  apt  to  con- 
ceive; but  still,  ur,  my  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  might  enable  me  to  make 
some  observations,  and  state  some 
facts,  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  your  decision.  Who 
knows  but  that  I  may  succeed  in 
bringing  yopr  majesty  to  my  ude 
of  the  question? 

"  Emfieror. — [Smiling,  in  the 
same  good  humour,  and  giving 
me  ratfaer^a  hard  pull  by  the  ear,) 
I  have  heu^  a  good  deal  of  you, 
Abbfe,  and  I  really  see  that  yon 
are  a  deep  fellow. 

"Eteoiquiz  —(Smiling  also.)  Sir, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  I  am  but  a 
shallow  creature,  comparatively.  I 
appeal  to  what  the  world  has  seen. 
No,  sir,  no:  the  advantage  is  not  on 
my  side. 

"  £>n^rrar.~-tt  is  '  impossible 
that  while  the  Bourbons  are  oa  the 
throne  of  Spain,  f  should  expect  a 
sincere  alliance  from  that  countir. 
They  will,  certainly,  pretend  it« 
while  they  may  be  weak  and  help- 
less: but  they  will  fall  upon  me 
the  moment  a  war  shall  be  kindled 
in  the  North;  a  thing  to  which  I 
am  exposed  every  moment.  Can 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  of  this, 
than  the  perfidiDus  conduct  of 
Charles  IV.;  who,  as  soon  as  he 
thought  me  quite  embarrassed  with 
the  Prussian  war,  a  £ew  days  bc- 
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fcre  the  battle  of  Jen«t  issued  that 
famous  proclamation,  which  you 
must  well  remember,  calling  all 
his  subjects  to  arms  against  me! 
As  long  as  the  Bourbons  shall  sit 
upon  that  throne,  I  shall  never  be 
safe  on  that  side.  The  forces  of 
Spain,  which  are  never  to  be  over- 
looked, might  dreadfully  annoy 
ne,  one  day  or  other,  especially  if 
there  were  a  man  of  talents  at  their 
head."— 

'^Etcaigviz. — With  regard  to  the 
proclamation  issued  soon  before 
the  battle  of  Jena,  which  seems  to 
be,  with  your  majesty,  the  Strang 
ground  of  suspicion  against  the 
disposition  of  the  Bourbons  to- 
wards  your  person  and  family, 
though  it  was  a  most  unprovoked 
offence,  yet  it  never  originated  in 
a  Bourbon.  It  was,  as  your  majes- 
ty well  knows,  an  act  of  the  Pnnce 
<H  the  Peace,  who  bad  to  conquer 
the  most  steady  opposition  of  which 
the  infinite  weakness  of  the  king 
was  capable.— And  what  shsll  I 
say  of  the  friendly  dispositions 
shown  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  to- 
wards your  majesty:  of  that  love, 
esteem,  And  veneration,  of  which 
you,  sir,  have  received  the  clearest 
proofs?— There  can  be  no  reason, 
sir,  to  suspect  the  least  aversion  to 
your  family,  in  a  prince,  who  be- 
sides  giving  these  proofs  of  affec- 
tion, knows  very  well  that  your 
tnajeaty's  friendship  is  of  the  first 
political  interest  to  his  country." — 
"Emfteror. — Come,  come,  Abb£, 
bave  done  with  your  castles  in  the 
airt  and  answer  me,  if  it  be  possi- 
Ide  that  Spain  should  he  as  faith- 
ful to  me  under  a  Bourtnn,  as 
under  a  prince  of  my  own  fiimily." 

"£9eciguiz.~-Tbo  best  pledge  of 
the  alliance  of  Spain  during  your 
majesty's  life,  is  your  transcendent 
gen  iua,and  theconsequentstrengtb 
which  it  gives  to  your  empire.  It 


matters  not  \riiether  a  Bourbon  or 
a  prince  of  your  family  be  upon 
the  Spanish  throne  during  your 
majesty's  life.— If  your  majesty 
should  insist  upon  the  change  of 
dynasty,  I  most  humbly  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  it  will  excite  the  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  the  most  passive 
and  neutral  to  an  incredible  de< 
gree.  England,  sir,  will  have  « 
powerful  argument  in  your  con- 
duct towards  your  most  faithful 
ally,  with  which  to  rouse  their 
fears,  and  feed  with  them  new 
wars  and  coalitions.  As  for  the 
Spaniards,  sir,  I  cannot  dissemble 
my  persuasion,  that  they  will  swear 
eternal  hatred  against  you.  France 
and  your  iamily  will  be  the  objects 
of  their  execration  for  centuries- 
There  is  but  one  opinitm,  one  uni- 
versal wish  in  favour  of  a  king, 
whom  they  adore.  Nothing,  sir, 
short  of  exterminating  the  Spa- 
niards, can  settle  another  king  on 
their  throne. 

*'  £n0erar.— Abb6,  you  exag- 
gerate the  difficulty.  There  u 
only  one  power  which  might  give . 
me  some  uneasiness,  and  I  hare 
already  made  sure  of  it.  1  commu- 
nicated my  plans  concerning  Spaia 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  when 
I  met  him  at  Tilsit,  (you  see  they 
are  as  old  as  that,)  and  he  pro- 
mised me  not  to  oppose  them.  As 
for  the  other  powers,  they  will  not 
dare  to  stir,  I  am  sure;  and  with 
regard  to  your  Spaniards,  they  will 
make  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
grandees,  of  course,  and  all  the 
people  of  property,  will  be  kept 
quiet  by  the  fear  of  losing  it,  and 
will  most  likely  employ  their 
credit  with  the  lower  classes  to 
preserve  tranquillity.  I  will  make 
the  clergy  and  the  monks  respon- 
sible for  every  sort  of  disturbance 
that  may  happen,  and  so  they  will 
be  obliged  to  exeit  their  great  io- 
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taeae*  to  pretenre  subordinKtion. 
The  populace  may  here  and  there 
bfcak  out  into  aonie  commotiui, 
bat  a  fcir  exempkHj  punishTuents 
■hall  bring  them  back  to  their 
Aatf.  Believe  mci  that  countriei 
where  the  monks  are  nuinerona 
msf  easily  be  brought  to  subjcc- 
tioo;  I  know  it  bj  my  own  espc- 
rience. 

"  £Ktiqufz.—Timte  fcrattdeea, 
t^,  tbow  men  of  fonnne,  tboK 
priests  and  monks,  on  whom  you 
trust,  will  be  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  lojrslty  to  Ferdioand,  even 
at  the  expense  of  all  the;  possess; 
and  the  whole  nstion,  in  a  mass, 
will  rise  up  to  oppoae  the  establish- 
ncnt  of  any  other  person  on  their 
diroDe. 

•*  Mmfierwj—Vftil,  let  it  be  so; 
I  will  do  it,  if  I  were  to  sacrifice 
twohnndred  thousand  men,  though 
I  am  &r  from  thinking  that  the 
•nbjngation  of  Spain  will  require 
that  number. 

"JUeoifuix. — I  will  a]low,against 
my  own  persuasion,  that  Spun 
may  submit,  and  even  become  re- 
conciled to  her  yoke.  But  of  what 
use,  let'  me  ask,  will  she  then  be 
to  Francei  When  she  shall  be 
rained,  unpeopled,  impoverished 
by  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  and 
thereby  deprived  of  the  means 
of  having  a  navy,  what  can  she 
be  but  a  burden  to  France, 
an  opening  through  which  her 
-  enemies  will  be  enabled  to  attack' 
her? 

"  Binfien>r^~-B}it  here  again, 
Abb6,  your  argument  runs  away 
with  you;  you  take  it  for  certain 
that  Spain  witl  lose  her  cfdonies, 
when  I  have  'very  good  reasons  to 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  so.  I  have 
not  gone  hand  over  head  about  this 
buuness.  I  am  in  communication 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  se- 
f9Ta\  frigates  hare  been  aeot  there 


for  that  purpose.  Nio,  ao,  t  am 
pretty  sure  there." 

"  £acMf»iz.^-Sa  strong  is  my 
persuasion  that  the  colonies  will 
with^vw  their  allegiance,  in  case  of 
a  change  of  dynasty,  that  1  ahoold 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to*  stake 
upon  the  event  whatever  is  most 
■dear  to  me  in  the  worlds— En- 
gland, sir,  will  greet  the  day  in 
which  the  change  of  dynasty  shaU 
take  place  in  Spain,  and  reckon  it 
asthebappiest  that  has  ever  beam-  ' 
■d  on  her." 

"Emfieror BesUea,  Abb£,  that 

you  are  too  much  beforehand  in 
your  calculations,  as  we  do  net 
agree  on  the  principles,  I  can  say 
no  more,  at  present,  but  that  I  wiH 
give  this  subject  some  further  ctM- 
sideratirai,  and  let  you  know  my 
irrevocsble  deciuon  to-morrow." 

-  Such  was,  with  very  little  dif- 
ference, in  the  order  of  the  words, 
the  dialogue  which  took  place  in 
our  firu  conference.  The  next  day 
I  was  called  again  by  the  emperor, 
who  began  the  conversation  by 
.telling  me,  that  he  bad  taken  the 
invariable  determination  of  carry- 
ing his  plan,  concerning  Spam, 
into  exeouUon;  and  deured  me,  it 
the  same  time,  to  break  the  matter 
to  Ferdinand. 

*'  That  and  the  following  day% 
the  emperor  spoke  upon  the  same 
subjects  with  the  Dukes  of  In&n- 
tado  and  San  Carlos,  and  with  Dm 
Pedro  Ceballos  the  minister  of  the 
young  king,  severally,  as  well  as 
in  common,  including  mej  but  he 
always  spoke  in  the  same  tone. 
They  all  urged  umilar  arguments 
to  those  1  bad-employed,  every  one 
taking  a  difibrent  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  aliasing  the  same  manly 
frtmkness;  but  it  was  all  in  vain: 
he  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  it 
was  irrevocable,  as  he  had  tM 
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■  La  Langue  fUbraigve  reititttfe 
ttlr  veritable  sent  det  mots  Hibreux 
rdabli  et  frouvi  par  Intr  analyse 
mdicale,  ftar  Fabred'OUvel.^  vois. 
hrge  quarto. — The  Hebrew  ^lan- 
guage restored,  and  the  true  seme 
of  the  Hebrew  words  re-establish- 
ed, and  proved  by  anslysis— by 
,Pah-e  ^Olivet,  &:e. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
scholar  of  great  research,  and  has 
here  accomplished  an  undertaking 
of  immenBc  labour.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  it  may  be  under- 
stood from  a  eummary  of  the  con- 
tents sf  his  volumes.  They  em- 
brsce  an  introductory  dissertstioo 
on  the  origin  of  speech  and  on  the 
study  of  the  languages  which  may 
serve  to  unfold  it;— a  Hebrew 
grammar  founded  on  new  princi- 
ples, and  calculated  to  be  useful 
bi  the  study  of  luiguages  in  gene- 
rai;— a  senes  of  Hebrew  roots 
considered  under  new  paints  of 
Tiew  and  destined  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  languages  and 
that  of  ctytftological  science;— a 
preliminary  discourse;—^  transla- 
tion in  French  of  the  first  ten  chap- 
tera,  of  Sefiher^  or  Genesis,  con- 
taining the  cosmology  of  Moses. 
This  translation,  intended  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  principles 
■ddoced  in  the  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary, is  preceded  by  a  literal  ver- 
sion in  French  and  English,  done 
spon  the  original  Hebrew  text  al- 
so given, ^with  a  transcription  or 
modem  characters,  and  accom- 
panied by  grammatical  and  criti- 
cal notes  in  which  the  interpreta- 
tion given  to  each  word  is  regu- 
lated by  radical  analysis,  and  a 
collation  with  the  analogous  Sa- 
maritan, Syriac,  Arabic,  or  Greek 
word. 

The  principal  motives  which 
prompted  M.  Fabre  d'OHvel  to 
this    enterprise    deserve    to    be 
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stated,  as  nearly  a9t)oassibIe  in  hit 
own  language. 

All  the  learned  who  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  Hebrew 
and  investigated  the  genlud  of 
this  ancient  and  celebrated  lan- 
guage, have  concurred  in  this, 
that  it  had  been  for  a  long  titne 
lost,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  very 
early  period  the  true  sense  of  its 
words  was  no  longer  known,  that 
the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
made  from  the  only  authentic 
version  of  the  only  book  which 
contained  it,  were  founded  on  er- 
roneous principles.  The  judicious 
Richard  Simon,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  an  excellent 
critical  history  of  the  bible,  has 
brought  together  on  this  subject 
all  the  researches  that  have  beeh 
made,  and  the  opinfons  promul- 
gated; and  has  proved  that  the 
loss  of  the  Hebrew  language  is 
from  the  testimony  of  the  bible  it- 
self, to  be  traced  as  high  as  the 
captivity  of  Babylon:  so  that,  even 
six  centuries  before  Otr  era,  the 
Jews  themselves  did  trot  under- 
stand the  language  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  spoke  a  sort  of  mixed 
jargon  of  Chaldaic,  Persian  and 
Syriac.  In  this  jargon  so  impro- 
perly called  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards enriched  with  a  few  La- 
tin and  Greek  words,  the  book 
of  the  law  was  but  paraphrased 
for  the  Jews  in  the  synagogues. 
Both  Thalmud*  are  written  in  it^ 
as  well  as  most  of  the  books  which 
the  modem  Jews  deem  ancient, 
such  as  the  2bhar  and  some  caba-  ' 
listical  works  known  only  to  the 
Rabbins.  Eminent  men  of  all  na- 
tions and  sects  have  turned  their 
attention  laboriously  to  the  loss  of 
a  language  so  Intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  history  of  the  eartht 
and  events  of  unequalled  Impor- 
tance. They  have  exerted  them- 
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mIvm  to  ucertain  iu  constituent 
piincipleB,  and  tbnn  to  restore  it 
and  re-invest  its  words  with  their 
true  meaning.  Several  of  them 
have  fruitlessly  consuitied  their 
lives  in  this  task;  the  theories 
which  they  built  with  immense 
puns  have  all  fallen  to  the  ground. 
The  author  of  the  present  vork 
has  been  long  since  aware  of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  split;  and  has 
been  insensibly  drawn  into  the 
enterprise  by  particular  circum- 
stances. He  had  at  first  directed 
bis  studies  towards  another  object 
and  occupied  himself  witb  an  ar- 
chailogical  work  on  the  history 
of  the  earth.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  enterprise,  he  bestowed  much 
of  his  attention  upon  the  principal 
languages  of  Asia  and  Africa,  such 
as  the  Chinese,  the  Sanscrit,  the 
Arabic,  the  Coptic,  Sec.  Ecc.— The 
Hebrew,  which  he  had  known  in 
his  youth,  as  it  is  usually  known, 
that  is,  very  imperfectly,  fell  within 
his  researches.  This  language,  bo 
precious  on  many  accounts,  en- 
gaged him  the  more  powerfully 
inasmuch  as  he  did  not  reach  it 
in  the  usual  way,  through  the 
Greek  or  Ldtin,  but  by  languages 
more  analogous  and  nearer  to  its 
cradle.  He  was  thus  led  to  view  it 
under  new  aspects,  and  to  ac- 
complish what  had  been  so  often 
vainly  attempted.  He  flatters  iHm- 
aelf  that  he  has  seized  the  true 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  succeeded  in  determining  the 
true  sense  of  its  words,  not  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
interpretations  for  the  most  part 
£ilse,  but  by  means  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  its  genius.' 
Fixing  his  attention  upon  the 
inestimable  monument  which  the 
Hebrews  have  transmitted  to  us, 
the  portion  of  the  SefiAer  of  Moses 
vulgarly  called  Genesia,  he  dis- 
covered there  many  things  which. 


even  in  a  moral  and  philological 
point  of  view,  might  be  of  much  in- 
terest for  mankind-  He  concluded 
that  in  this  book,  sprung  altogether 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  Memphis 
and  Thebes,  we  possessed,  with- 
out suspecting  it,  all  the  sciences  ^ 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  This 
discovery  was  a  strong  incitement 
for  the  author  to  endeavour  to 
resuscitate  the  Hebrew  tongue 
which  would  serve  as  the  key  to 
this  treasure:  But  this  motive  was 
not  the  only  one;  for,  admitting 
with  most  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter,  that  the  He- 
brew, as  to  the  radical  form,  did 
not  differ  from  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cian, how  much  light  might  not 
the  possession  of  this  langiuage 
shed  upon  the  History  of  Europe, 
and  upon  that  of  the  idioms  which 
hare  successively  risen  there.  No 
one  is  ignorant  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians did  for  this  part  of  the  earth, 
what  we  havo  done  for  America, 
colonised  the  whole  extent  of  its 
coasts,— built  cities,  established 
regular  commonwealths,  and  thus 
provided  those  harvcsta  of  glory 
which  the  Greeks  and  Uomans 
afterwards  reaped.  It  is  upon  the 
languages  of  these  two  illustrious 
people  that  those  which  we  speak 
are  modelled,  and  it  is  upon  their 
literature  that  ours  is  built. 

We  shall  proceed  no  further 
with  M.  d'Olivet,  but  conclude 
with  observing  that  what  has  bees 
said  can  furnish  only  a  very  in. 
adequate  notion  of  the  variety  and 
interest  of  tlie   materials  of   his 


£ngland  at  the  beginning  <ifthe 
nineteenth  century — by  the  duke  de 
Zfi'i«.  3  vols,  8vo.  Paris,   1815. 

The  author  of  this  work  re- 
sided in  England  for  many  years 
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Ks  an  emigrant;  acquired  the 
language,  and  diligently  studied 
the  institutions,  of  that  cuuntry. 
He  has  undertaken  to  lay  before 
.  the  world  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations on  all  that  he  saw  about 
him  and  on  ihe  English  character 
and  manners.  His  rank  gave  him 
Access  to  the  beat  society^  and  his 
early  studies  of  the  most  liberal 
cast  brought  within  his  reach  the 
objects  of  intellectual  dignity 
irhich  are  of  unoat  importance  in 
the  investigation  of  the  concerns 
of  a  great  nation.  He  has  furnished 
an  ample  account  of  England  at 
once  instructive  and  amusing.  It 
evinces  impartiality,  sagacity  and 
habits  of  close  observation,  and  al- 
though there  are  scattered  through 
it  many  opinions  and  statements 
open  to  contradiction,  or  evidently 
erroneous,  it  may  on  the  whole 
be  recommended  strongly  to  the 
public  atteutioR  and  considered  as 
a  particularly  useful  present  to 
his  countrymen.  M.  de  Levis  is 
the  author  of  another  work  entitled 
Souverari  el  Portraits — Recollec- 
tions and  Portnuts.— He  traces  the 
portraits  of  a  number  of  the  most 
remarkable  personages  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  with  whom  he 
was  persouEdly  acquainted.  There 
is  much  point  in  his  manner  and 
shrewdness  in  his  observation  of 
characters.  Neckar,  Franklin, Gus- 
tavusin.  of  Sweden,  Mirabeau, 
George  III.  of  England,  are  in 
the  list  of  his  portraits. 

Of  all  the  books  written  on 
England  by  foreigners  we  consider 
this  as  decidedly  the  bestr— The 
Journal  of  aTour  and  Residence  in 
Great  Britain  in  IB  10  and  1811, 
by  a  French  traveller,  &c.  printed 
in  London  in  1S15,  and  simul- 
taneously at  New  York.  The  au- 
thor is  known  to  be  a  Mr.  Simon, 
a  French  gentleman  who  had  re- 
sided for  twenty  years  in  or  near 


the  city  of  New  York,  previous  to 
his  visit  to  England.  He  had  here 
made  himself  master  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  to  be  able  to  write 
his  work  in  English  with  a  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  style  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  nativs 
English  scholar  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  cultivated  taste.  It  isi 
indeed,  with  the  authority  and 
judgment  of  one  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  he  touches  upon  English 
literature  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic 
connected  with  the  government, 
political  economy,  science,  litera- 
ture, fine  and  mechanical  arts  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  does  not 
treat  and  in  a  manner  which  pre- 
supposes a  great  fund  of  well  di- 
gested general  knowledge,  and  « 
carefully  improved  taste. 

The  fine  arts  especially  attract 
his  attention,  and  he  generalizes, 
aa  those  of  England,  or  the  speci- 
mens which  she  possesses,  fall  un- 
der his  notice,  so  as  to  give  to  th« 
memoranda  of  his  journal,  the  va- 
lue of  an  abstract  disquisition.  He 
goes  into  all  tlia  great  questions 
of  finance,  politics,  domestic  go- 
vernment, &c.  which  occupied  the 
British  nation  when  he  wrote, 
deeply  enough  to  instruct,  and  yet 
not  so  much  so  as  to  oppress  th^ 
reader.  We  could  cite  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  paper  currency  con- 
troversy, of  that  concerning  geo- 
logy which  divided  the  learned 
world  of  Edinburgh,  as  a  model  of 
what  we  would  call  itinerant  dis- 
sertation. Though  any  kind  of  dis- 
sertation may,  in  strictness,  ap- 
pear misplaced,  in  a  book  of  tra- 
vels, or  in  what  is  here  modestly 
called  a  journal,  we  are  far  from 
viewing  m  this  light,  those  which 
M.  Simon  has  introduced.  The 
reader  finds  himself,  as  the  author 
seems,  insensibly  engaged  in  them, 
and   ifl    carried    easily    through 
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with  the  ■trangi  souod,  natural 
sense  of  the  latter  as  bis  guide. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  con- 
demn tbtt  discDBucHi  of  general 
^pics  in  booki  of  travels,  provided 
tibey  do  nat  occupy  a  sp^ce  dis- 
proportionate to  the  dcicripdvB 
9iid  narrative  parts,  and  be  treated 
in  a  popular  form.  A  j  udictous  em- 
ployment of  tbii  privilege  blends 
the  useful  with  the  agreeable 
more  cl&caciousljr  than  can  be 
done  in  any  other  department  of 
literature.  Narrative  description 
coDSliluteS)  however,  the  essence 
nStravtU,  and  remarks  or  general 
coquitiea  should  be  but  accessary 
and  incidental.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  onler  of  things 
lias  been  sadly  reversed  in  several 
recent  instances,  which,  iustesd 
of  travels,in  the  old  sense,  present 
XM  with  a  series  of  essays  of  the 
most  elaborate  and  complicated 
texture.  Dr.  Clarke  may  be  ac- 
cused of  this  license  on  the  score 
of  arch  aelogical  enquiries;  Eustace 
as  to  his  classical  disquisitions  and 
antiquarisn  history,  and  above  all 
Humboldt  in  his  personal  narra- 
tive so  admirably  translated  by 
Miss  Williams,  which  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  learned  treatise. 

The  digressions  or  dissertations 
of  M.  Simon  admit  of  an  easy 
transition  to  the  liveliest  or  most 
^miliar  scenes  of  common  life. 
You  find  yourself  at  once  seated 
within  doors,  and  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy, manners,  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  English  characteristically 
before  you  in  the  minutest  detail. 
The  author  describes  external  ob- 
jects and  movements  of  every 
kind  as  particularly,  and  graphi- 
cally  as  is  requisite  to  make  his 
reader  his  travelling  companion, 
and  this  primary  end  is  promoted 
by  the  excellent  drawings  from 
his  own  pencil  with  which  he  has 
«nrichcd  his  volumes.  He  mixes 


with  the  best  literary  socisty  ot 
London  and  Edinburgh,  frequemi 
the  theatres  and  fashionable  res. 
dezvouS)  visits  the  galleries  of 
pictures,  the  libraries,  and  all  tbe 
great  public  monuments;  surreys 
the  natural  beauties  of  V/tin, 
and  Scotland  and  the  English 
laliea:  and  if  we  find  him  tedious 
any  where  it  is  in  his  deliDeaiion 
of  a  scenery  his  fondness  for  which, 
however,  furnishes  a  proof  of  ei- 
cellent  feeling  no  lesq  than  of  in. 
tellectual  refinement. 

This  Journal  has  been  trsni< 
lated  by  the  author  himself  and 
published  in  Paris,  where,  ss  in 
England,  it  bas  received  the  lofliMt 
encomiums  from  tbe  critics  of  tht 
highest  reputation,  and  has  been 
sought  with  great  avidity.  A  book 
distinguished  by  more  modera. 
tion,  impartiality,  good  sense,  ap- 
propriiite  intelligence,  and  uapre- 
suming  independence  of  mind  v* 
have  never  read,  nor  one  which 
we  would  more  gtadlp  see  in  tht 
hands  of  all  Americans,  becauM 
we  are  assured  that  it  faithfully 
represents  England,  and  that  it 
must  make  upon  every  ingenuout 
mind  the  impression  which  irutb 
and  taste  demand.  We  view  it 
with  the  more  sstisRiclion  as  it 
may  be  considered  to  betoDg  to 
American  literature.  Twentyyean 
of  uninterrupted  residence  among 
us  bas  made  the  author  our  own. 
He  travelled  as  an  American  citi> 
zen,  and  caused  his  work  to  ba 
printed  from  the  manuscript  st 
New  York-  We  fear  that  it  has  do! 
h^  a  circulation  at  home  com- 
menaurate  with  that  which  it  en- 
joys abroad.  There  should  bena 
time  lost,  by  the  bookBellers  at 
least,  in  giving  it  the  due  chsnca 
for  success,  by  enabling  ua^lo  pro- 
cure it  in  all  our  cities. 

This  Journal  of  M.  Simon  ii 
the  proper  antidote  (o  t^e  cnida 
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specuItUons  of  Say,  to  the  rbap- 
eodical  work  of  M.  Rubichon  on 
England,  aitd  to  the  still  more 
absurd  account  of  the  same  coun- 
try by  the  French  generiil  fillet, 
entitled  "  England  seen  at  Lon- 
don and  in  her  Provinces."— 
L'Angleterre  vue  i  Londres  et 
dans  aes  Provinces."  It  is  meant, 
we  understand,  to  publish  in  this 
country  a  translation  of  the  work 
o{  Pillet,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  can  be  supposed  capable 
of  bearing  such  a  mass  of  entra- 
vagant  falsehoods,  destitute  of  any 
leven  but  malignity.  Parkinson, 
JansM),  and  Ashe,  whose  wretched 
libels  on  the  United  States  were 
but  too  well  received  in  England, 
are  models  of  truth  and  justice 
when  compared  with  this  general 
PiUei.  What  reception  should  we 
give  to  a  book  which  contains 
such  atatemeats  as  the  following, 
and  is  written  throughout  in  the 
same  strain? 

<*  Shop-lifting  in  England  is  very 
much  in  fashion,  but  more  parti- 
cularly among  ladies  of  rank!" 

«  Every  one  may  remark,  that 
in  an  English  drawing-room,  about 
tea  time,  the  ladies  arc  tipsy 
^entredeax  vint)  though  ihey  are 
seldom  seen  to  drink  more  than 
one  little  glass  of  wine  at  dinner. 
The  opportunity  ibr  those  ladies 
is  when  they  retire  from  the  gen- 
tlemen. A  mysterious  temple  is 
destined  to  the  same  bacchanal 
uses  as  the  gentlemen's  dining- 
room,  and  the  only  difference  is 
the  liquor  drank— the  gentlemen 
drink  Port,  Msdeira,  Claret,  and 
Champaigne— 4he  ladies  drink  on- 
ly the  best  French  brandy." 

'<  ¥oung  ladies  are  only  ad- 
mitted to  this  circle  of  sobriety 
after  a  sort  of  trial  and  a  ceitain 
age  namely,  about  forty;  after 
which  period  every  English  wo- 
Sian  of  rank  or  fashion  gets  drunk 


every  night  of  her  life,  under  the 
pretence  of  keeping  the  wind  out 
of  her  stomach." 

"  All  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
land live  in  a  state  of  inconttnencei 
and  neither  the  peasant,  ths 
squire,  nor  the  lord,  has  ever  tho 
least  scruple  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife  from  what  may  have  occurred 
previously  to  marriage." 

<>  The  least  dissolute  class  of 
women  in  England  are,  undoubted' 
ly,  wailing  women  in  great  fami- 
lies, who  speculate  on  marrying 
the  young  lord,  or  sotne  old  rich 
and  gouty  voluptuary,  if  they  keep 
a  kind  of  character." 

No  Frenchman  or  foreigner  bad 
before  so  fully  and  accurately  de- 
scribed England,  as  M.  Simon, 
but  there  are  several  French 
works  of  a  prior  date  concerning 
that  country,  which  deserve  to  be 
cited.  These  arc  the  works  of 
Grotley,  Lacogte,  Ferry  de  St. 
Cofutant,  FievSe  and  the  valuable 
sketch  of  Pkut  of  Geneva.  The 
letters  of  the  Abb6  Le  Blanc  on 
the  same  subject,  of  which  th« 
fifth  edition  in  3  vols,  was  publish- 
ed in  17S8,  are  to  be  read  over 
even  now  with  great  profit  and 
satisfaction.  They  are  replete  with 
just  views  of  the  English  national 
character,  with  sagacious  remarks 
in  morals  and  politics,  with  acute, 
unprejudiced  criticism,  of  the  in- 
stitutions, morals  and  tastes,  of 
both  England  and  France.  We 
should  be  happy  to  find  in  the 
French  and  English  who  describe 
each  other  now  a  days,  the  same 
liberal,  courteous  spirit  which 
animated  Le  Blanc,  together  with 
the  same  patient  earnestness  of 
investigation.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice not  to  mention  another 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
we  hoard  as  a  treasure.  We  allude 
to  the  Letiert  ufion  the  Englith 
and  the  French,  written  in  Frencli 
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and  published  by  x  Swiss  gentle- 
man  in  the  year  1737.  AH  the 
great  national  traits  on  both  sides 
are  aeized  with  unerring  sa^icity 
in  this  nork,  and  described  in  the 
details  with  admirable  exactness 
tnd  naiveU.  The  picture  furnishes 
a  striking  likeness  for  the  present 
and  indeed,  for  ail  times,  since, 
as  all  the  writings  of  the  sort 
which  develope  the  internal,  fun- 
damental character  show,  the  ge- 
nius, temper,  general  moral  phy- 
siognomy of  the  two  nations  have 
always  been  the  same. 


History  of  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  by  Catteau  Callerille, 
3  vols,  octavo,— N'ot  long  after 
the  revival  of  letters,  several 
princes  of  the  North  endeavoured 
to  familiarize  the  Muses  with  the 
Northern  regions.  In  Poland,  Si- 
giamond  Augustus  welcomed  the 
learned  at  his  court,  and  enabled 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  use- 
ful researches.  In  Denmark,  Fre- 
derick II.  and  after  him,  Christian 
IV.  assisted  and  stimulated  talents 
by  the  most  flattering  distinctions, 
and  by  their  bounties  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen.  InSweden, 
GuBtavus  Vasa,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, Gustavus  AdolphuB,  opened 
colleges,  drew  from  abroad  emi- 
nent savans  to  diffiise  knowledge, 
and  lent  material  aid  to  the  univer- 
aity  of  Upsal.  But  there  had  not 
been  seen  in  the  North,  a  court 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
■o  munificently  patronized  as  in 
that  of  Christinsi— .a  court  which 
might  be  compared  to  that  of  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  I.  Although  the 
cHbrts  of  the  Northern  monarchs 
who  preceded  Christina  were  not 
fruitless,  those  of  the  daughter  of 
Gustavus  produced  much  more 
striking  and  valuable  effects,  em- 


braced  a  lai^r  sphere,  and  esta- 
blished a  more  intimate  comma- 
nion  between  the  learning  of  the 
North  and  the  South. 

Six  colleges  owed  their  birtb  to 
Christina,  and  were  amply  endov. 
ed  for  the  most  valuable  professor. 
ships.  New  churs  were  founded 
by  her  in  the  universities  of  Upsal 
in  Sweden,  of  Abo  in  Finland,  and 
of  Oorpat  in  Livonia,  and  able 
professors  brought  to  tbem  from 
Germany.  She  often  visited  Up- 
sal to  attend  the  lectures,  aid  it 
was  in  her  presence  that  the  cele* 
brated  Olaus  Kudbeck,  made,  in 
one  of  his  anatomical  dissections, 
the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  There  had  existed  ibr  a 
long  time  in  the  palace  of  Stock- 
holm, the  beginnings  of  a  Ubrsrfi 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  canu- 
derably  enlarged.  Christina  made 
this  one  of  the  richest  and  moH 
important  collections  of  Europe. 
She  bought  the  books  and  nana- 
scripts  taken  by  the  Swedish  ge- 
nerals at  Prague,  Olmutz,  and 
other  cities.  She  twught,  also,  the 
libraries  of  Grotius,  Vossius,  cu- 
dinal  Mazarin,  and  employed  a 
number  of  the  most  eradite  mes 
of  Germany  to  travel  throughout 
Europe  in  search  of  rare  boob 
and  manuscripts.  Her  library  ac- 
quired the  greatest  celebrity,  sod 
the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the 
day  sought  her  notice  by  letten, 
panegyrics,  and  dedications.  A- 
mong  theae  were  Pascal,  Gassen- 
di,  Balzac,  Octavio  Ferrario  of 
Padua,  M6nage,  Benaeradc,  Sen- 
deri,  Scarron,  Gronovius,  &c. 
None  had  reason  to  complain  of 
her  generosity.  Her  correspord- 
ence  with  them  iodicatea  great  in- 
telligence and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment. 

Scholars  of  every  description 
were  admitted  familiarly,  and  B«- 
teringly  distinguished  at  her  court 
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^reiiuhemiut  the  Latinist,  vaa  her 
librarian,  and  Saumasius  her 
gueat:  the  celebrated  Descartes 
fixed  himself  at  Stockholm  at  her 
request,  and  died  there,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  highest  ^vour.  In 
the  list  of  those  who  formed  her 
societ}',  were  Huet  of  Avranches, 
Heinsius,  Scheffer,  &c.  She  en- 
couraged, also,  artists  of  every  de- 
scription,  sent  the  most  promising 
youtlis  to  study  at  Rome,  made 
valuable  collections  id  the  fine 
artst  and  by  her  example  gene- 
rally, gave  a  new  character  to  the 
taste  and  ambltioQ  of  the  Swedes. 
The  history  of  her  abdication,  of 
ber  travels,  and  her  residence  at 
Rome,  is  familiar  to  most  general 
readers.  Whatever  relates  to  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
to  the  learning  which  6ourished 
under  her  auspices,  and  to  the  in- 
Suence  of  her  spirit,  will  be  found 
conveyed  and  discussed  in  a  man- 
ner  equally  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive, in  the  work  of  Mr.  Calleville. 
He  has  prefixed  to  her  life  a  com- 
pendium of  the  history  of  Sweden. 


Description  of  the  Hypogea  or 
Grottoes  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  by 
M.  Jomard,  one  of  the  French  In- 
stitute of  Cairo,  and  director  of  its 
great  work  on  Egypt,  Paris,  1814. 
. — The  works  which  the  Egyptians 
executed  under  ground,  can  only 
be  compared  to  those  which  they 
have  left  above.  Rooms,  wells, 
tec.  condemned  to  eternal  shade, 
bave  been  adorned  with  as  much 
care  as  the  monumeots  illuminat- 
ed by  the  sun.  All  of  them  have 
been  covered  with  paintings  in 
fregto.  These  grottoes  were  fa- 
mily repositories  for  the  dead,  and 
the  paintings  represent  the  cus- 
toms of  civil  life.  Each  family 
caused  a  vault  to  be  excavated  for 


itself  in  particular;  the  plans  and 
decorations  are  .therefore  exceed- 
ingly various.  The  Hypogea  are 
reached  by  winding  passages,  and 
now  serve  as  an  asylum  to  the 
robber  Arabs.  They  have  been 
before  inhabited  by  rigid  Cenobitea. 
The  images  of  Christian  worship 
often  cover  the  Egyptian,  and 
upon  figures  ef  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
Harpocrates,  sculptured  with  the 
greatest  delicacy,  you  find,  coarse 
delineations  of  the  Virgin,  of 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles.  The 
number  of  these  burial  places 
and  their  contents,  evince  the  vast 
population  of  the  country.  The 
mummies  are  shaken  from  their 
cases,  and  prostrate;  ;ou  walk 
with  difficulty  through  the  remains 
of  bones  and  swaddling  clothes, 
the  odour  of  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, offensive.  The  wells  and 
vaults  of  the  Hypogea  are  filled 
with  bats,  incessantly  flying  about 
and  uttering  piercing  cries.  The 
heat  is  at  the  same  time  excessive. 
Yet  the  Arabs  brave  the  noise  of 
the  bats,  the  stench  of  their  ex- 
crements, the  unwholesomeoess 
of  the  air,  the  difficulty  of  walking 
through  the  ruins,  and  the  danger 
of  fire  amidst  these  bituminous 
masses;  the  object  of  most  of 
them  is,  to  search  for  small 
images  and  antiquities  to  sell  at 
Caii^  The  Hypogea  are  divided 
int^^eral  apartments  supported 
by  square  pillars,  have  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  most  of  them  are 
from  40(1  to  600  feet  long.  The 
paintings  which  cover  them  dis- 
play  the  domesuc  and  social  life  of 
the  Egyptians,  in  all  its  details. 
The  woi'k  of  M.  Jomard  treats 
largely  of  them,  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hypogea,  of  the  loanu- 
scripts  which  they  contain,  of  the 
manner  and  art  of  preserving  the 
mummies,  of  their  varieties,  Btc. 
— It    is  replete    with  entertain- 
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bent  utd  the  moit  curious  infor- 


A  lecture  of  the  United  States 
•f  America  at  the  commencement 
of  the  niaeteenth  centuiy,  by  M. 
Bonnttt  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Katura  an4  Nations,  &g.  I'aris, 
la IG.-'— About  twenty  yean  ag«, 
the  same  writer  pubUshed  a  work 
under  the  title  of  "  The  United 
States  of  Americatowardsthe  close 
of  the  «ighteenth  century."  His 
KTOwed  object  at  that  period  was, 
to  encourage  emigration  to  this 
land  of  promise,  and  he  professes 
to  have  the  same  end  in  vienr  at 

Siressnt.  The  professor  is,  there- 
ore,  throughout,  an  ardent  enco- 
miast. Bating)  however,  some 
fittle  exaggeration  in  both,  his 
statistical  statements  arc  authen- 
tic, tmd  his  general  views  justiBed 
kr  facts.  That  this  is  the  most 
prosperous  and  thriving  of  all 
countries,  that  it  is  the  best  refuge 
olthe  unfortunate  or  proscribed  of 
the  old  world,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  tendency  of  M.  Bon- 
Bei's  work,  is,  to  pixxluce  these 
impressions,  especially  on  such  of 
his  countrymen  as  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  He  recommends 
the  sUte  of  New  York  to  them, 
and  so  far- exalts  the  sdvant^es 
which  it  holds  out,  above  t^^  of 
(he  other  members  of  the  union, 
vs  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  he 
is  himself  a  proprietor  of  lands  in 
that  state,  or  subsidized  by  those 
who  are.  Although  the  learned 
professor  has  not  produced  such  a 
volume  on  this  country  as  we 
could  wish  to  see  from  some  fo- 
reign pen,  and  as  it  deserves,  yet 
it  is  inhnitely  to  be  preferred  to 
the  crude,  purblind  speculations  of 
Beaujour  and  Turreau,  on  the 
same  subjects.  Neitbci-  of  these 


writers  had  an  opporfeititf  of  be* 
coming  well  acquainted  with  the 
American  character,  naanners,  or 
institutions  in  their  real  spirit. 
The^  lived  among  us  as  recluse 
and  mutes;  the  first,  Insulated  bf 
his  inability  to  speak  our  language, 
and  his  affected  contempt  of  Ame- 
rican kociety!  the  other,  hf  the 
turpitude  of  his  habits,  and  the  ge- 
neral grassncss  of  his  character. 
What  Beaujour  has  fumidied  tX 
statistics,  was  unskilfuUjr  gleaned 
from  our  daily  papers;  he  ha) 
done  little  more  than  repeat  Vot- 
ney,  as  to  the  climate  and  ftce  of 
the  country,  without  having  the 
candour  or  the  judgment  to  re- 
mark the  changes  wrought  sioce 
the  period  of  Volney'a  observa- 
tion. The  circnmstattcefl  which  he 
cites  as  illustrative  of  American 
character  and  manners,  are  ficti- 
tious for  the  roost  part,  or  greatly 
overcharged;  and  the  obloqay 
which  he  lavishes  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  the  United 
States,  is  manifestly  the  offspring 
of  private  pique,  or  of  prejudice 
contracted  amidst  village-litiga- 
tion at  home.  The  chevalier  Beau- 
jour may  be  placed  on  the  same 
shelf  with  such  observers  as  ge* 
neral  Pillet.  The  pamphlet  of 
Turreau,  ostensibly  couceniing 
the  United  States,  is,  in  fact,  a 
laboured  denunciation  of  repub- 
licanism, of  the  maxim  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  people,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  commerce  upon  the 
character  of  society,  and  of  onr 
commercial  connexions  with  Eng- 
land. He  has  obviously  mistaken 
altogether  the  spirit  and  effect  of 
our  institutions,  but  haa  thrown 
out  several  observatimis  which 
furnish  mattct-  for  wholesome  re- 
flection.  There  is  more  in  his 
pamphlet  worthy  of  attention,  than 
in  the  ostentatious  volume  of 
Beaujour, 
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A  work  of  particular  Importance 
wid  utility  td  yisuth,  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  published  at  Paris  by 
subscription.  It  is  an  Abridgment 
of  jindmt  and  Modem  BSttory, 
for  the  aae  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, by  the  Count  de  Sfgur,  the 
well  known  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  CHtharinc  II.  and  editor 
of  the  PoHlique  4e  tout  lc»  Cabinett. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  French  In- 
stitute. The  work  will  comprise 
3?  vols,  in  IGmo.  and  the  price  of 
subscription  for  the  whole  la  only 
GO  francs,  somewhat  more  than 
13  dollars.  Nine  of  the  volumes 
contuning  the  part  otjintieni  His- 
tort/,  were  to  'have  appeared  in 
NoTcmber,  1816.  The  Count  de 
S£gur  has  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers 
and  accomplished  statesmen  of 
Europe.  The  task  which  he  has 
imposed  upon  himself  for  the  im- 
provement of  youth,  may  be  ex- 
pected therefore,  to  prove  supe- 
rior in  the  esecuflon  to  any  of  the 
kindeverbefbreaccomplished.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  know  of  any  very 
good  course  of  history  destined  to 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  Ancient 
History  of  RoUin,  so  common  in 
the  hands  of  youth,  is  liable  to 
many  objections;  the  "  Course  of 
History''  of  the  Abb6  Condillac 
is,  indeed,  excellent,  but  rather 
fitted  for  the  more  mature  age. 
Ofthis,  there  is,  we  believe,  no 
English  version.  The  Universal 
History  of  Bos  suet,  although  a 
chef  d'oeuvre  of  generalization,  is 
too  much  of  a  mere  outline  as  to 
forts,  and  of  too  lofty  a  pitch  for 
any  other  than  minds  of  much 
elevation.  The  English  Universal 
History,  a  voluminous  and  irre- 
gular, though  learned  and  accu- 
rate compilation,  dc3er>'e3  a  place 
in  every  library  as  a  work  of  refe- 
rence, and  in  no  other  respect. 
Such  abridgments  of  history  as 
Vol.  I. 


those  of  Russel,  Bigland,  &c.  may 
have  a  temporary  success  from 
the  absence  of  someihtng  of  the 
sort  more  tolerable,  but  are  in 
themselves   even     below     medt- 


Linguamm  totius  orbis  Index 
Alphabeticus,  quarum  Gramma-  , 
ticx,  lexica,  collectiones  verbo- 
rum  recenseniur,  patria  significa> 
tur,  historia  adumbratur,  by  Dr. 
Vater,  Librarian  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.— .This  is  a  work  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  well  known 
'Mithridatca  of  Adelung,'or  Gene- 
ral Science  of  the  Languages  of 
the  Earth,  in  German,  the  first 
volume  of  which  appeared  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1805,  and  the  two  last  in 
1813,and  iai3,  Something  of  the 
same  kind  has  been  attempted  in 
English,  in  the  "Catalogue  of 
Dictionaries,  Grammars,"  &c.  of 
William  Marsden,  I^ndon,  1796. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Vater  will  be., 
found  the  most  methodical,  conve- 
nient, and  coAipletc.  Every  such 
polyglot  lexicon  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  tracing  the  origin  of 
nations,  and  elucidating'  the  gene- 
ral history  of  mankind. 

Lexicon  universale  librorum 
sive  plenus  index  omnium  ah  an- 
no 1700  ad  Snem  1B10,  intucem 
editorum  librorurti,  in  Germania 
et  lingua  et  litteris  cum  ea  con- 
junctis  terris  impressorum,  cum 
notatione  tocorum  quibus  imprcsu 
sunt  hi  libri;  bibliopolarum  et 
pretiorum,  primum  a  G.  Heinsio 
institutum.  Editio  nova.  4  vols,  in 
4to.  Leipsic,  ISIS. 

The  two  works  here  mentioned, 
may  furnish  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  labour  to  which  the  German 
scholars  devote  themselves.  It  is 
incredible  what  a  multitude  of  uni- 
versal histories,  abridgments  of  • 
3Y 
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univeml  hMtoricfli  &c.  they  hive 
produced  within  the  three  last 
years.  Every  branch  of  icieiice, 
Icticrai  &nd  the  artB>  ha>  had  its 
kiMoriao,  vho  hiii  trued  it  with 
unwearied  paiience,  and  the  Ut- 
most attainable  at^uracy,  from  its 
seminal  principlti  through  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  in  all  its 
bnnchcs.  German  literature  is, 
tfaereibre,  by  &r  the  most  copious 
-and  ready  index  to  buman  know- 
ledge, although  it  haa  not  mode  a 
poiiUTe  addition  to  the  stack,  in 
any  way  coromensnrate  with  the 
ioduslry  aad  biblumania  of  the 
Khool. 


How  the  Dutch  are  disposed  to 
employ  tbemselTes,  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  prize-question, 
proposed  in  1810,  by  the  unlvcr- 
«ity  of  Leyden.  "  Cum  subinde 
officia  ofikiis  repagnare  videan- 
tor,  num  incidere  possint  causae, 
cum  am  plan6  pugnent,  aut  incer- 
ta  ut  agendi  ratio;  et  quae  in  om- 
nibus hujusmodi  causis  sU  oorint, 
cur  parere  et  quxm  sequi  opor- 
teat?"  A  question  worthy  of  the 
days  of  St.  ThomsK  Aquinas, 

Three  hundred  florioa  were 
offered  at  the  same  time  for  the 
disserts  lion  which  should  best 
establish  Mr  divine  authority  of  the 
Catholic  efiiatle  qf  St.  Jame».  Be- 
^des  her  universities,  Holland 
possesses  several  academies  of 
sciences  and  letiers,  of  which  the 
chief  is  ihe  Intlitute  qf  Scimcea, 
BeUt»'UttreH,  and  Jrl>,  (jfAmater- 
dam.  Its  Memoir*  are  respectable, 
and  its  annual  reports  indicate 
much  activity  in  the  culture  of  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  wiihin 
its  province.  Ancient  literature 
has  a  multitude  of  votaries,  some 
of  whom  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with    the  German  professors  in 


putit  of  erudition.  Vimitrfalm 
IB  a  profound  philologist  and  oit 
entalist,  as  well  aa  aa  eloquent 
preacher.  His'  translatiiM]  into 
Dutch  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  with 
notes,  is  a  work  of  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  and  bis  last  volume 
of  sermons,  Verde  Zettal,  Sec.  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended. 
Poetry  is  by  no  means  neglected 
among  the  Dutch.  They  publish 
annually  a  quantity  of  verse,  Mme 
of  which  deserves  no  inconsidct- 
able  credit.  The  odes,  and  otiier 
compositions  of  Frith,  are  reid 
with  pleasure  every  Where. 

TiU  attention  pud  to  the  fine 
arta  in  Holland,  may  be  estimsttd 
from  this  circumstance,  thst,  at 
the  Uat  txennial  exhibition  of  n»- 
live  pictures  at  Amsterdam,  then 
were  one  hundred  and  forty.two  of 
the  large  size,  besides  miniatures, 
drawings,  engravings>  &o.  Of  the 
painters  who  contributed,  thirty- 
two  belonged  t^the  city  of  Am. 
sterdam  alone< 


The  History  of  Poetry  and  Ek- 
quenee  from  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  down  to  the  pre. 
sent  times,  by  Bouttrvieek.  Gt*. 
tingen.  10  vols.  8va>— It  is  \ij 
works  of  this  character  that  tlie 
Germans  entitle  themselves  to  be 
described  as  the  most  usefsl 
labourers  in  the  £eld  of  literature- 
To  Bouiervieek  the  worM  is  in- 
debted, besides,  for  an  invaluable 
History  of  tbe  Literature  of  the 
Southern  Nations.  The  i&tory  ^ 
Ihe  Commerce  oj  the  AncitMit,  by 
M.  Heeren,  and  the  Oenenl  /ft- 
tory  q/'  Literature,  of  which  H. 
Eiekom  is  the  principal  editor,  are 
treasures  of  the  most  serviceable 
erudition.  The  works  of  Sierder, 
and  Jean  de  Mutler,  geniuses  lA 
the  first  order   as    [£ilosophsn, 
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historiatibi  and  prose  writers,  the 
Ufe  of  Charlemagne,  by  Hege- 
BWcA,  the  History  of  Gustavus 
JH.  King  of  Sweden,  by  J'otaelt, 
the  HUtory  f(f  the  Germane,  by 
Schmidt)  deserve  particularly  the 
attenticm  of  the  itudenta  of  his- 
tory and  d  the  Oennan  language. 


The  German  Bchool  of  litera- 
ture, and  particidarly  Mad.  de 
Stael,  have  l>ecn  attacked  vith 
gTeat  powers  of  erlidite  criticism 
and  sportive  wit  in  a  work  re- 
cently piiblisfacd  in  Parie,  under 
the  title  of  the  jStiti- Romantic,  or, 
an  Examinatfon  of  sonte  new 
works,  by  the  FitnmfHe  de  ■S-— — . 
The  author  is  a  most  able  advo- 
cate of  the  FreiKh  principles  oi 
composition,  and  had  '  already 
given,  incognito,  to  the  public,  an 
ingenioas  treatise  on  the  True 
Cau»e»  q/*  JVationtU  J^etieity  and 
National  Mieery. 


A  Itiatory  of  the  EsUblishipeDt 
of  the  Greek  Colonies,  by  M. 
Raoul-Rochette.  Paris.  1 8 1 4. — 
This  important  work  cu-ried  off 
the  prize  offered,  in  IB13,  bythe 
French  Institute,  for  the  beat  in- 
Teatigetion  of  the  subject.  It  fiiUy 
metits  this  high  distinction.  It 
contains  a  complete  and  luminous 
account  of  ell  the  Greek  colonies, 
the  history  of  which  fiUa  an  inter- 
val of  nearly  sixteen  centuries, 
and  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  tbe  mother  country,  and  of  the 
cotemporaneoua  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. A  great  many  important 
points  of  geography  and  chrono- 
logy are  involved  in  this  subject. 
Greece,  in  establishing  numerous, 
important  colonies  in  different 
pana    of    her    territory,    in    the 


islands  which  she  inclosed,  !■ 
Italy,  Gaul,  Iberia,  Epirus,  and 
lllyria;  in  the  island*  of  the  Med^ 
terrtmean,  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Asia,  in  Egypt  and  Lybia,  ori^- 
n^ty  bound  them  to  h^self  only 
by  tbe  ties  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, and  by  a  long  continued  con- 
formity of  religious  worship,  and 
of  laws.  This  colonial  policy, 
which  underwent  a  change 
through  the  ambition  of  Athens 
said  Sparta,  only  in  the  latter  days 
of  independent  Greece,  waa  ijuitt 
the  reverse  of  that  of  our  modern 
nationB.  These  have  established 
and  maintuned  their  colonits  in  a 
state  of  almost  absohiie'  depend- 
ence oh  the  mother  country.  So 
striking  a  difference  called  for  an 
investigation  into  the  effects  of  the 
Grecian  policy;  effects,  from 
which  important  conclusions 
might  be  drawn  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  modem.  The  enijuiry,  no 
less  useful  than  interesting,  has 
been  pursued,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  most  siktisfactory  manner  by 
M.  llaoul-Rochette.  The  lights  to 
be  drawn  from  Spanheim,  Bou- 
gainville, St.  Croix,  and  Heynt, 
are  far  from  being  sufficient. 
Brougham,  in  his  able  work  on 
Colonial  Policy,  has  but  slightly  - 
touched  on  the  colonization  of  the 
ancients.  The  conduct  of  the  fede- 
ral government  of  the  United 
States  towards  its  territories  or 
colonies,  ev^  surpeisses  in  libe- 
rality and  in  sound  wisdom,  that 
of  Greece.  The  colonial  policy  ef 
the  Britisfa  govertmnent  was,  and 
is,  in  its  general  tenour,  much 
more  sagacieus  and  generous  ttuoi 
the  systems  of  the  other  European 
powers. 


History   of  Fritnee  during  the 
Wars  of  Religion,  tqr  LacreteHe 
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the  joungier.  Paris.  3  voU.^TUa 
may  be  ranked  amoog  tbe  best  of 
the  historical  works  which  have 
appeared  in  Prance  of  late  yean. 
The  author  had  already  acquired 
aome  reputation  in  the  department 
of  history,  and  is  professor  of  this 
branch  of  knowled^  in  the  college 
of  France. 


Ad  Essay  upon  tbc  Life  of  T. 
Went*orth,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Prime  Minister  of  Charles  I.  and 
upon  tbe  general  History  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  that 
period,  by  Count  Lail^  Tolendai. 
Second  edition.  Paris.— This  work 
has  attracted  much  attention  in 
France,  both  on  account  of  the 
general  reputation  of  the  author, 
and  the  affinity  of  the  subject  to 
the  French  rerolutionary  history. 


A  History  of  alt  the  Religious 
Sects  which  sprung  up  during  the 
^ghteenth  century,  by  Gregoiret 
,  Member  of  the  Institute.  Paris.— 
The  Author  enumerates  uxty-two 
of  these  sects.  Accuracy  as  to  de- 
tails of  worship  and  doctrine,  was 
scarcely  attunable  in  a  work  of  the 
kind;  but  whatever  could  be  had 
by  diligent  research,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  an  agreeable  and  instmc- 
tive  manner.  The  history  of  reli- 
gious sects  is  a  necessary  part  of 
that  of  human  nature,  and  the 
mere  accumulation  of  materials 
for  the  ibrmer,  is,  therefore,  an 
important  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  knowledge  in  its  most 
useful  branch. 


Travels  in  Austria,  by  Miireel 
de  Scrrn,  4  vola.avo.  Paris.  1315. 


■—A  hill  account,  particularly  geo- 
graptiical  and  statistical,  of  that 
country.  The  materials  of  this 
writer  are  authentic  and  abundant, 
but  his  style  is  diifuse  and  heavy. 
Nothing  but  a  sturdy  resc^ution  of 
being  informed,  can  can7  a  reader 
through  the  woric;  yet  it  is  a  com- 
pilation that  should  t>e  within 
reach.  It  ia  the  best  on  tbe  sub- 
ject out  of  the  German  lai^uage. 


History  of  the  French  Expedi- 
tion to  Egypt,  by  P.  Mirtin,  En- 
gineer of  the  corps  of  roads  and 
bridges,  Mcmbcrof  the  Committee 
of  Sciences  and  Arts  of  ^Tpt, 
and  one  of  the  Editors  of  tbe  De- 
scription ofthat  Country;  publish- 
ed by  order  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 3  vols.  8vo.  1815. — The  au- 
thor of  this  history  was  present  in 
Egypt  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  expedition,  and  alwaya  in  a  si- 
tuatton  to  be  fully  aiid  correctly 
informed.  He  has  divided  bis  his- 
tory into  three  parts:  -the  fint, 
treats  of  the  conquest  and  admioi- 
fttration  of  Egypt  under  Bonaparte; 
the  second,  of  the  government  of 
Kleber;  the  third,  of  that  of  Me- 
nou.  The  account  of  M.  Martin,  is 
tbe  only  complete  one  eztuit. 
The  Memoirs  of  General  Reynier, 
thoug;h  valuable  iA  what  they  con- 
vey, are  far  from  embracing  the 
whole  subject.  The  Narrative  of 
the  same  expedition,  by  Mioi, 
Commissary  of  War,  is  full  of  im- 
portant details,  but  is  more  limited 
in  its  scope  than  the  History  of 
Martiii,  ancr  terminates  with  tbe 
embarkation  of  General  Desaix 
for  Europe,  whom  Miot  accompa- 
nied on  his  return.  These  works, 
together  with  the  volumes  of  Sir 
Kobert  Wilson,  and  the  late 
Colonel  Walsh,  concerning  the 
English     expedition     to   Egypt] 
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leave  little  more  to  be  deured  to- 
wards the  history  of  the  interest- 
ing  struggle  in  that  quarter.  The 
publications  of  Martin  and  Miot, 
vill  be  of  consequence  in  the  illus- 
tratioit  of  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, who,  if  exhibited  in  full 
light,  must  serve  u  the  most  efi»- 
cacious  of  all  beacons  to  the  latest 
posterity. 


De  I'Education  Physique  de 
I'homme,  par  M.  Friedlander.— Of 
the  Physical  Education  of  Man,  by 
M.  I'-ried lander.  Member  of  the 
AcadBmy  of  Sciences  in  Munich, 
and  of.the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Paris.  Paris.  1  vol.  in  Bto — ^I'he 
European  critics  bestow  the  warm- 
est commendations  on  this  work. 
Tbe  subject  is  treated  with  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  great  per- 
spicuity, and  embraced  in  all  its 
bearings.  No  one  hittierto,  had 
been  so  minute  and  satisfactory 
as  M.  Friedlander,  in  a  matter 
which  interests  the  whole  human 
species  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Locke,  in  his  Treatise  on  Educa- 
tion, has  thrown  out  some  useful 
hints  on  tbe  management  of  the 
health  of  the  pupil:  Rousseau  has 
been  more  particular  in  his  Emi- 
liut,  but  his  suggestions  are  only 
occasional,  and  have  not  princi- 
pally in  view  the  physical  well- 
beiflg  of  his  hero.  The  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Physical  Education  of 
Children  from  their  birth  to  the 
period  of  puberty,  by  M.  Ballex- 
aerd,  a  German,  is  fiill  and  metho- 
dical. It  does  not,  however,  fur- 
nish the  preliminary  notions  in 
physiology  neceesary  as  the-  basb 
of  a  good  system  of  physical  edu- 
cation. M.  Friedlander  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired  on  this  head. 
He  investigates  every  circum- 
stance   which    can  influence  die 


physical  constitution  of  the  human 
being,  both  previous  to,  and  alter 
conception.  We  cannot  omit  this 
opportunity  of  recommending,  to- 
gether with  this  valuable  work  of 
M.  Friedlander,  the  Treatise  on 
Longevity  of  Dr.  Uufeland  of  Oot- 
tingen,  of  which  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish tranatatiwi. 


Principles  of  Strategy  illustrated 
by  a  history  of  the  campaign  of 
1796,  in  Germany;  withmapsand 
plans,  3  vols.  Vienna:  published 
by  order  of  H.  I.  Highness  Arch- 
duke Charles.— The  first  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
strategy,  and  their  application  to  a 
given  theatre  of  war:  the  two  lost 
furnish  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign  uf  irae.  This  history  is 
preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the.  cam- 
paigns from  1792  to  1795,  ill 
France,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
upon  the  Rhine;  of  the  conquest 
of  Italy  by  Bonaparte,  in  1796;  the 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse,  the  retreat  of 
General  Jourdan,  t^e  passage  of 
the  Rhine  by  Moreau,  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  Prince 
Charles,  the  engagements  be- 
tween the  hostile  armies  down  to 
the  siege  of  Kehl.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  brief  review  of  the 
campaign  of  1797.  Tbe  auspices 
under  which  it-  was  written,  and 
tbe  talent  employed  in  its  execu- 
tion, make  it  an  object  of  curi- 
osity, and  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence. 


Collection  of  Official  Docu- 
ments, intended  to  undeceive  the 
French  with  respect  to  the  occur- 
rences of  the  few  years  past,  by 
Frederick  Schcell,  Counaellor  of 
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tile  pTDBaian  LegUioQ  at  Parii. 
In  French.  Parii.  9  vols.  Sro— 
It  is  a  long  time  nnce  bo  n)ukUe 
a  campU&tion  of  State  papers  hu 
tnade  its  sppeannce.  The  highest 
■ttthorities  have  emuloualy  fur- 
nlihed  the  contcnta  of  theie  to- 
Inmei,  of  moat  of  which,  though 
public  for  the  rest  of  Eunqw,  the 
French  nation  was  kept  in  entire 
ignorance.  The^  ma^  be  said  to 
be  indispensable  for  a  thorough 
kcquatnlancc  With  the  faiatoty  of 
Europe,  lince  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Bonaparte, 
Such  taUes  accompany  the  work 
as  give  immediate  access  to  any 
particular  decument,  and  enable 
the  enquirer  to  trace  the  whole  in 
chronological  order.  We  meant  to 
make  a  selection  for  our  present 
Tolunte,  of  some  of  the  most  curi- 
ous of  the  papers  hitherto  unpub- 
lished among  us:  but '  want  of 
Space  obliges  us  to  defer  this  for 
anoiber  occasion.  The  collection 
of  M.  Schcell  should  be  in  every 
public  library,  and  we  should  be 
heartily  glad  to  see  it  entire  In 
English,  with  a  better  arrange- 
ment as  to  (totes  and  countries, 
tiian  was  practicable  under  the 
circumstances  of  its  publication  in 
France.  • 


The  Royal  Parisian  Pastry 
Cook.  An  Elementary  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Art  of  ihe 
Pastry  Cook,  ancient  and  modem, 
by  A.  Careme,  Pastry  Cook  in 
chief  to  the  Great,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  70  Engravings,  Paris.  1815. 
—This  work  is  proclaimed  to  be 
without  a  rival  in  the  gastronomic 
department  of  literature!. 


The   French   vindicated   from 


the  reproach  of  Levity,  by  }.  I. 
i^mMoe.  Paris.  I819..'--A.ii  bI» 
borate  and  erudite  woric,  in  which 
the  author,  Ama  fidt,  nndcrti^ei 
to  prove  that  his  countrynien  do 
not  yield,  in  consistency  and  soli- 
dity «f  character,  to  any  olba 
people  of  the  world. 


An  Historical  and  Critical  Es- 
say en  the  French  Revolution,  by 
M.  P.  P.  Ei-»ecretary  Genera]  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Aflairs. 
Paris.  1S15.~— A  new  coDtributioQ 
of  some  con  uderaUe  value,  to  tbe 
stock  of  materials  for  the  bistny 
of  this  portmlous  event.  The  foi- 
lowiiig  Summary  making  only  a 
small  part  of  Iht  Inventoty  ^ 
the  Rmolation,  and  founded  on 
umiuestionable  data,  is,  in  itself,  a 
whole  volume  of  instruction. 


About  two  thousand  five  hmi- 
dred  individuals  have  divided 
among  them  more  than  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  State,  and  have  cd> 
operated  in  the  dilapidation  of 
seven  milliards  of  fruics,  (abodt 
forty-two  hundred  millions  of  dd- 
lars,)  of  national  domtuns  or  emi- 
grants' property,  without  having 
paid  tuiy  thing  to  the  creditors  of 
the  last.  Our  le^slators  hate 
given  us  twenty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  laws, 
and  eight  com titntions.  Prance  has 
lost  seven  millims  of  ber  sons; 
five  millions  five  hundred,  under 
the  sway  of  Bonaparte.  During 
the  fifteen  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, his  salary,  and  that  of  his 
principal  functionaries— ex clusite 
of  military  and  administrative  ex- 
penses—amounted to  nine  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  milQons,  sefcn 
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hundred  and  sixty  thousmd,  four 
hundred  and  uxtf-wven  francs. 

Th«  first  cause  of  all  thia  was 
va  aanual  deficit  of  fifty>five  mil- 
lioiu  of  fraucB  in  the  national  ex- 
jienditurel! 


An  Eisay  on  the  History  oF 
Nature,  by  Messrs.  Gavoty  and 
ToukiuzBD.  3  v<ds.  in  flvo.  large. 
—A  work  of  Tery  rare  merit  in 
the  executioD,  and  embracing  an 
imtBknae  vanety  of  knovlcdge. 


A  Treatise  of  Experimental  and 
Mathematical  Physics,  by  J.  B. 
Biot,  of  the  first  class  of  the 
French  Institute. — M.  Biot  is  al- 
ready well  known  by  several  valu- 
t^le  scientific  memoirs,  and  par- 
ticularly by  his  Elementary  Trea- 
tise of  Physical  Astronomy,  the 
most  useful  work  extant  in  thia 
department.  The  Treatise  now 
announced  is  every  way  worthy  of 
tlw  high  reputation  of  the  author. 
He  exposes,  with  greater  fulness, 
depth,  and  connexion,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  all  that  mathe- 
matical calculation  and  a  long 
Bories  of  experiments  have  ac- 
complished towards  the  improve- 
ment of  natural  philosophy.  Be- 
sides stating  and  explaining  in  the 
most  luminous  manner,  all  the 
great  discoveries  in  the  science, 
M.  Biot  has  furnished' many  new 
researches  and  discoveries  hither- 
to unpublished.  The  copious  and 
learned  Introduction,  addressed  to 
M.  BerthoUet,  contains  important 
information  concerning  the  unity 
of  weights  and  measures. 


-Materials   for   the   History  of 


Fnukce  under  the  Government  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  J.  B. 
Sa^piet.  Paris^— The  writer  is  al* 
ready  advantageously  kaown  io 
the  republic  of  letters.^Hia  Ma* 
terialt  are  well  chosen  and  y- 
r^nged,  and  presented  in  a  very 
attractive  fbna> 


Secret  MemiMEs  and  tinpublish* 
ed  Correspondence  of  Cardinal 
Dubois,  Prime  Minister  under  the 
Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
during  the  minority  of  Louii 
XV.  in  France.  3  vols.  Svs.—A 
work  which  throws  new  light  upon 
a  most  interesting  and  eventii^ 
period  of  the  modem  history  of 
Europe.  The  life  of  Cardinal  Du- 
boia  furnishes  more  curious  parti- 
culars and  instructive  lessons  than 
that  even  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
his  great  cotemporary.  The  ele- 
vation of  both  was  exlraordinarjF 
and  romantic,  their  influence  un- 
bounded over  the  courts  of  France 
and  Spain  respecdvely,  and  their 
immorality  about  equal,  althougk 
it  wore  different  aBpe.cts.  Dubois 
is  renowned  for  his  adroitness,  his 
gross  debaucheries,  his  phrenetic 
temper,  and  an  incredible  applica- 
tion to  business,  although  the 
prince  of  voluptuaries. 


Prteisdes  Evenemens  mititaires 
de  r  Europe. — Compendium  of 
the  miliiary  events  of  Europe, 
fi'om  1800  to  18U  included,  with 
maps  and  plates,  by  Count  Ma- 
thieu  Dumas,  Lieutenant  General 
in  the  French  Armies.  Parts. 
1816.— The  author  was  an  actor 
in  most  of  the  campaigns  of  which 
he  undertakes  to  be  the  historian. 
He  enjoys  a  high  reputation  for 
sagacity)  skill,  and  general  knoiv- 
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ledgCt  and  with  hii  talents  and  op- 
portunitieB,  majr  be  expected  to 
lurniBh  &  nioBt  valuable  accesBion 
to  military  hiatory. 


Critical  Histoiy  of  the  IntjaiN- 
tion  of  SpaiD,  from  the  original 
Archives,  by  J.  A.  Llorenle,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  that  loquisition, 
and  Member  of  most  of  the  learn- 
ed Academies  of  Spain.  Paiis. 
1815.— Ad  authentic,  copious,  jind 
raemorable  work.  There  is  a  full 
prospectus  of  it,  which  our  limits 
wiJi  not  allow  us  to  copy,  in  the 
sixth  volume;  of  Millin's  Encyclo- 
paedical Ma^sine  for  ISIS. 


Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland, 
by  Arofiold  de  Bue/i,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  with  an 
Introduction  by  M.  de  Humboldt. 

Of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
French  Legislation,  or,  a  History 
of  the  Public  and  Private  Law  of 
France,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
French  Monarchy  to  the  present 
time,  the  Revolution  included,  by 
M.  Bemardi,  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. 

The  entire  Works  of  Zenophon, 
translated  by  M.  Gail,  Member  of 
the  Institute,  and  Professor  of 
Greek;  with  the  Greek  text  and 
a  Latin  version  along  with  the 
French.  Paris.  1814.  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  Sculpture,  from 
the  period  of  its  revival  in-Italy 
down  to  the  present  time,  by  the 
Chevalier  Cicognara.  Venice.  In 
folio.— An  eitensive  and  very  use- 
ful work. 

Description  of  the  Catacombs — 


preceded  by  an  Historical  Account 
of  the  Catacombs  of  the  old  and 
the  new  continent,  by  De  Thury, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Royal  corps 
of  the  mines,  and  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  the  subterraneous  labours  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine. 
With  coloured  phtt^s.  Paris.  181s. 

History  of  the  Aastrian  Mo- 
narchy from  its  origin  down  to  the 
termination  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  by  J.  Genersich,  7  vols. 
8vo.  Vienna.  1815.— One  of  the 
best  worlu  which  hss  appeartd  oo 
the  history  of  Germany. 

Literary  History  of  Frances- 
begun  by  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and 
continued  by  a  committee,  conast- 
ing  of  Messrs.  Pasloret,  Brial, 
Gingueni,  and  Daunou,  taken  from 
the  class  of  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Institute,  vol.  I4ih. 
1815.  Paris. 

Letters  of  Martin  Luther,  ptint- 
ed  from  the  originals  preserved  in 
the  Archives  of  Konigsberg,  Irob 
evo.  Konigsberg.  1813. 

Litterarisches  Arch.  Sec— Ute- 
rary  Archives  of  the  Academy  of 
Berne.  Berne.— The  state  of  lite- 
rature and  education  in  Switzer- 
land, may  be  found  fully  explained 
in  this  work. 

Der  krieg  der  Tyroler,  &c.— 
Hisiory  of  the  War  of  the  Pea- 
sants in  the  Tyrol  in  1809,  by  Bar- 
thoddy.  Berlin. 

History  of  Polish  literature,  by 
Bentkowsky.  3  vols.  8vo.  Warsaw. 

Darstellung  der  Rus«clien  Mo- 
narchie,  &c — Picture  of  the  Rus- 
sian Monarchy,  by  Wichmann 
Weimar.  1814. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Munich,  for  the  year  1814. 

Die  Schoene  Litteratur,  &c. 
The  Belles-lettres  literature  of 
German^)  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Horn.  Berlin. 

Historical  Compendium  of  the 
Military  Events  of  Spain,  from 
the  Invasion  of  the  Peninsula  to 
the  period  of  its  evacuation,  by 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  aid-de- 
camp of  SouU,  Duke  of  Dalmatia. 
Paris.  3  vols,  8vo.  with  maps. 

L'An  du  Cuisinier.— The  Art 
of  Cooking,  by  Beauvilliers  the 
celebrated  Restaurateur.  Paris, 
1814. 

Historical)  Chorographical  and 
Philosoplkical  Travels  through  the 
prindpal  cities  of  Italy,  in  the 
years  ]&ll  and  181S,  by  Petit 
RadeL  Fans.  3  Toli.  8vo. 

The  Theory  of  Political  Econo- 
my, founded  upon  the  Statistics  of 
France  and  England)  and  the  na- 
tions most  renowned  for  their 
wealth  and  wisdom,  by  Char.  Ga- 
niih.  I%ris.  2  vols.  8vo. 

On  the  present  State  of  Europe, 
ind  of  the  agreement  between  Le- 
gitimacy and  the  Representative 
System,  by  Charles  Theremin. 
Paris.~-A  pamphlet  full  of  sound 
sense  and  practical  wisdom. 

Elementt  tjf  Ideology,  by  Count 
Detlult  de  Tracy,  Peer  of  France, 
Member  of  the  Institute,  tec. 
Paris.  1816. 

Travels  oE  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland,  sixth  part.  Botany.  Abva 
genera  et  tpecitM  filaatarum.  In 
folio,  with  44  plates.  1816. 

Vol.  I. 


.  Elementary  and  General  Course 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  S. 
Beudattt.  Paris:  for  the  use  of  th« 
Royal  Colleges.  1816. 

A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the 
chief  Organic  and  Physiological 
Features  of  Intelligence  and  In- 
stinct, by  L.  Chiaverini,  of  the 
College  of  Naples,  Professor  of 
Medicine.  Paris. 

Histoire  Philosophique  des  pro- 
gr^s  de  la  Physique,  par  A.  Libes; 
4  vols,  in  8vo. — Philosophical 
History  of  the  progress  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  by  A.  Libes. — A 
work  of  great  research,  accuracy, 
and  variety;  embracing,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  all  the  branches  of  phy- 
sical science.  Paris.  1814. 

Treatise  of  Elementary  Che- 
mistry, by  Thenard.  Paris.  1814. 
3d  volume. 

Theoretical  and  practical  Astro- 
nomy, by  Delambre,  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Mathematics.  3  vols,  io  quarto. 
1814. 

General  Essay  on  FortiGcationS) 
by  M.  Rouamard;  4  vols,  in  8vo. 
Dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  an  Atlas  of  plates.— A  com- 
plete and  able  work  on  the  sub- 
ject,— pronounced  superior  to  all 
antecedent  ones. 

Deacrificion  dea  Mdmea,  par  !• 
Baron  de  Morville.  Paris.  1813. 
A  reproduction  of  the  Aiamt  of 
Epicurus,  with  many  ingenious 
modifications  and  illustrations  of 
the  system.  The  author  is  vi- 
sionary, but  learned  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  clear  and  connect- 
ed in  his  theory,  and  profound  in 
his  habits  of  thoughL 
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GeacMcbte  der  Medizin,  8cc. — 
Kistory  of  Medicine,  in  Rnsaia, 
bj  Dr.  G.  M.  RichtcD,  Moicowi 
in  3  voli. ' 

Commentarii  sopn  la  Storia  « 
le  Teorie,  kc— CommentaiieB  on 
the  History  and  the  Theories  of 

aitica,  by  the  Chevalier  Venturi, 
ember  of  &U  the  learned  so- 
cieties of  Italy,  ito.  with  plates.— 
A  Tory  curious  and  valuable  work. 


An  Edition  of  the  Pragmenti  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer,  drawn  from  a 
B|dendid  manuscript  of  the  high- 
est antiquity,  lately  discovered  in 
the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan, 
by  AngeloMajo,  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental  Languages  in  that  Ubraiy. 
Milan.  IS  14. 

PduMffto*'  Deicriptiim<^  Greece, 
a  new  translation,  with  the  Greek 
Text  collated  on  the  Manuscripts 
of  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  by 
Jtl.  Clavier,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  Professor  of  the  Royal 
College  of  France. 

Chinese  Dictionary,  French  and 
Latin,  made  by  order,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Government,  by 
M.DeGiugiKB.  Patis.  1814. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Diction- 
tiry  of  Natural  Histoiy  applied  to 
the  Arts,  to  Agriculture,  and  to 
Rural  and  Domestic  Economy, 
by  a  Society  of  Naturalists  and 
Agriculturists,  Chsptal,  Olivier, 
Thouin,  &c — This  work  is  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  in 
the  highest  repute  as  one  of  gene- 
ral utility. 

A  History  of  the  Cortes  of  Spiun, 
by  M.  Semfiere,  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Madrid. 

History  of  Modem  Philosophy, 


from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the 
era  of  Kant,  by  Theophilus  BithU, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Got- 
tingen,  6  vols,  in  Svo. 

History  of  Literature,  in  i 
Course  of  Lectures,  by  F.  Schle- 
gel.  Vienna. 

Geneva  and  the  Genevcse  in 
1814,  in  French,  by  George  Mil- 
let^~K  compendious  history  and 
description  of  that  interesting 
community. 

A  History  of  the  Administration 
of  Cardinal  Richelieui  by  M.  Jay. 
A  work  of  great  merit. 

The  History  of  Egypt  under 
the  Government  of  the  Romans, 
by  Prtvoit  iT/ray.^This  work 
obtained  the  prize  from  the  French 
Institute  in  1807,  and  has  just  ap> 
peared  in  piint. 

British  Parliamentary  Report 
on  the  State  of  Mendidty  in 
London,  llih  July,  1815. — A 
document  of  the  greatest  im* 
portance  In  the  history  of  human 
nature. 

The  Art  and  History  of  Sculp- 
ture among  the  Ancients,  withl 
Demonstration  of  their  Mechani- 
cal Processes,  by  M.  Quatretnere 
de  Quincy,  of  the  French  Insti- 
tiite.~-A  splendid  and  valuable 
work;  grand  in  folio,  with  plates. 
Paris.  1815. 

Savigni  on  Animals  without 
Vertebra. — A  work  of  consider- 
able interest. 

Natural  History  of  Animals 
without  Vertebra,  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Delamarck,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  France.  3  vols, 
large  Svo. 
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History  of  the  Cossacks,  by  M. 
Le  Sur.  Paris.  3  vols.  8vo. — A 
complete  authentic  account  of  this 
extrftardinaiT'  people,  written  with 
considerable  force  and  elegance  of 
style.  The  kind  of  republic  which 
they  form  in  the  bosomof  a  g;reat 
despotic  empire,  is  a  curious  ano- 
maly, liiie  that  of  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  Affghans  in  the 
wide  waste  of  Eastern  slaveiy. 

Letters  on  Rusria,  by  Christian 
Muller.  Mayence.  1814. 

Description  of  Egypt,  made  by 
the  body  of  Sarans  who  accompa- 
nied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  pub- 
lished by  his  orders,  in  numbers; 
price  1800  Francs,  about  400  dol- 
lars, the  number.  ISM. 

History  of  the  Crusades,  by  Mi- 
chaud;  in  4  vols.  Bvo.  Paris.  1814. 
^The  most  complete  work  on 
the  subject,  with  an  additional  vo- 
lume, forming  a  bibliography  of 
the  Crusades. 

A-oicefilotogie  ^rancaUe,  or,,  a 
General  Treatise  of  all  the  De- 
vices which  can  be  employed  for 
catching  Birds.  6th  «dition,  with 
plates.  Paris.  1814. 


Worka  on  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 
The  Works  ofTissot complete) 
edited  by  his  son;  with  a  Life  of 
him  prefixed  by  M.  HaUi,  of  the 
French  Institute,  1 1  vols.  8vo. 

Baron  Boyer's  Treatise  of  Chi- 
rurgical  Diseases,  and  of  the  Ope- 
rations which  suit  them;  4  vols. 
Svo.  4th  edition.  Paris.  1816, 

Considerations  sur  la  Nature  et 
le  Traitement  des  Maladies  de 
FamiUe,  et    dei  &laladies  Here- 


ditaires,  par  M.  Portal,  Member 
of  the  Institutes  3d  edition.  1  vol. 


Ouvres  Chtrurgicales  de  De* 
sault,  par  Bichat;  3d  edition.  1815:. 

L'Art  des  Accouchemens,  par 
Baudelocque;  5th  edition  hy  M^ 
Le  Roux,  Senior  Fellow  of  the 
Pariuan  Faculty  of  Medicine; 
1815. 

Researches  and  ObsCTvatlons  on 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  Phos- 
phorus as  a  Remedy  in  various  In- 
ternal Maladies,  by  D,  Lobstein, 
a  Member  of  the  Parisian  FacuItjT 
ofPhysic.   1815. 

Odontology,  or.  Observations 
on  the  Human  Teetb,  by  DelK-> 
barre,  Dentist  of  the  Court.  Paris. 


Histoire   de   L'Anatomie*   par 
T.  Lauthy  Professor  of  Anatomy 
at  Strasburg.  1  vol.  in  4to.— For 
an   account   of   this    worii     see   ' 
Monthly  Review,  for  1816. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  and 
Tsluable  of  the  works  which  the 
Spanish  press  has  afforded  for 
some  yc&rs  past,  is,  "  The  Spanish 
Epidemiology,  or,  a  Chronological 
History  of  all  the  Epidemics, 
Con  talons,  and  Epizootics  which 
have  prevailed  in  Spain,  from  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, down  to  the  year  I80I,by 
Dr.  Joachln  de  Villalba,"  a  vols. 
4to.— The  author  is  a  physician  of 
great  eminence  and  erudition.  He 
takes  pains  to  show  that  medicine 
has  been  at  all  times  cultivated  by 
his  countrymen  with  signal  suc- 
cess. 

Unit6  de  I'art  de  Gu6rir.— Unitjl' 
of  the  Healing  Art,  by  the  Cbe- 
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Tulier  PeUttM,  Member  oC  the 
first  clasa  of  the  French  Inatitutei 
and  first  Surgeon  of  the  Hi>tel> 

Dieu  Hospital.  Paris.  1815 The 

bigh  rank  of  the  author  \a  his 
profession,  is  a  still  less  powerful 
Tccommendfttioii  of  hiu  book  than 
its  intrinsic  merit.  No  phyucian 
can  read  it  without  receiving  in- 
struction, although  lie  may  not  be 
williog  to  adopt  the  ingenious 
theory  of  M.  Pelletin. 

hj  M. 


ElementnrT'  Treatise  of  Physi- 
ology) by  M.  Magendie,  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c.  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris.  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  work  especially  sanctioned  by 
the  French  Institute. 

A  Treatise  of  Descriptive  Ana- 
tomy, by  J.  J^.  Cloqwt,  M.  D. 
Paris. 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences, 
vol.  14th,  by  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Parisian  Faculty. 

History  of-  Medicine,  from  its 
origin  down  to  the  19th  century: 
translated  into  French  from  the 
German  of  Kurt  Sflrengel.  7  vols. 
in  8ro.— Tius  work  is  an  invulu- 
able  gift  to  the  profession  of  me- 


dicine. It  is  th«  only  complete 
history  of  the  kind,  and  comprises 
a  vast  body  of  information  on  me- 
dicine, both  as  a  scieoce  and  an 
art.  In  erudition,  the  author  could 
have  no  superior,  and  very  few  of 
his  countrymen  have  ever,  in  any 
of  their  en  cyclop  gedical  w^rks, 
equalled  him  in  arrangement  and 
perspicuity.  His  history  is  the 
labour  of  14  years. 

Xarrative  of  a  Journey  to  Lon- 
don in  1B14,  or,  aParallel  between 
English  and  French  Surgery;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Considerations 
on  the  Hospitals  of  London,  by 
Roux,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Sui^ery  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity 
at  Paris. 

Description  des  Maladies  de  la 
peau  et  exposition  des  meilleures 
m^thodes  suivies  pour  leur  trailc- 
ment,  par  J.  L.  Alibert,  a  most 
eminent  and  scientific  Physician 
of  Paris;  coloured  vellum  plates  in 
folio,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  the  century.  , 

A  Treatise  on  Poisons,  or  Ge- 
neral Toiicology,  by  M.  OrfiU, 
a  Native  of  South  America.  Paris. 
—This  work  has  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  is  the  only  complete 
Toxicology  extant. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The  last  volume  for  the  year 
1814  of  the  Parisian  Magazin  En- 
eydafiidique  of  Millin,  contains  a 
curious  letter  of  a  Scottish  savant, 
M.  Robertson,  on  the  means  of 
r£ndering  sounds  perceptible  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

M.  Robertson  was  led,  from  a 


recollection  of  his  own  experience 
when  a  boy,  to  try  whether,  by 
means  of  a  metal  rod,  or  wooden 
lath  held  in  contact  with  the  teetb, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth, 
could  not  be  made  to  hear.  Me 
first  employed  the  hammer  ussd 
for   tuning  inatruments,   and   is 
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putting  it  into  contact  wiih  the 
teeth  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his 
pupila  found  that  the^  were  as 
sensible  as  himself,  to  the  vibra- 
tion produced  by  a  stroke  upon  it. 
Hence  he  concluded  that  an  in* 
itrument  could  be  made  of  the 
same  materials,  which  thef  might 
fully  enjoy.  He  also  ascertained 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
teeth  to  be  ;in  contact  with  the 
instrument  giving  the  sound,  but 
that  iron,  wood,  glass,  &c.  would 
answer  as  conductors.  His  espc 
riments  were  entirely  successful. 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  by  holding 
one  end  of  a  wooden  lath,  iron- 
rod,  brass  wire,  or  glass  tube  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  applying 
the  other,  for  instance,  to  the 
sounding-board  of  a  piano,  could 
hear  atid  enjoy  the  music  of 
the  instrument,  distinguishing  be- 
tweeu  slow  and  lively  airs.  A 
single  lath  of  wood  would  serve 
fer  as  many  as  could  apply  their 
teeth  to  it  at  a  time,  and  several  of 
the  pupils  placed  in  file,  the  Srst 
holding  his  conductor  between  his 
teeth  in  contact  with  the  musical 
instrument,  the  second  resting  his 
on  the  head  of  the  first  and  so  in 
succession,  were  found  to  be  all 
equally  sensible  to  the  vibration. 
The  case  was  the  same,  what- 
ever might  be  the  age  o(  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  account  which 
M.  Robertson  gives,  of  the  joy  and 
surprise  manifested  by  these  un- 
fortunate beings  on  finding  a  new 
'  sense,  and  experiencing  for  the 
first  time  the  effect  of  melody.  One 
of  them,  a  youth  of  much  intelli- 
gence, after  making  the  first  at- 
tempt, wrote  down  this  question 
for  the  instructor—"  Sit^-This  is 
a- new  language  for  me.  Pray  will 
the  fiddling  on  the  harpuchord 
teach  me  to  understand  what  the 
tunes  sayf*  Mistaking  thut]  very 


naturally,  the  musical  sounds,  for 
the  words  of  a  discourse. 

M.  Robertson  repeated  hia  ex- 
periments with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, in  London,  Genoa,  Paris. 
In  some  instances  the  objects  of 
his  benevolence  were  thrown  into 
a  perfect  delirium  of  joy,  the 
children  particularly  displayed 
their  satisfaction  by  bursts  of 
laughter,  the  most  animated  ges- 
ticulation, leaping,  &c,  when  a 
lively  air  was  played  for  them. 

It  had  long  before  been  known 
that  the  deaf  could  be  made  to 
hear  by  the  means  in  question, 
but  M.  Robertson  asserts  that 
these  means  have  never  been  em- 
ployed by  any  modem  teacher. 
He  draws  the  following  ioferenco 
from  his  experiments:— I,  That 
there  are  instruments  which  ena- 
ble the  deaf,  or  the  majority  oC 
them,  to  hear  the  tones  of  melody: 
—2.  That  they  may  be  taught 
music,  particularly  on  wind  instru- 
roents: — 3.  That  a  musical  and  in- 
strumental language  may  be  form- 
ed for  tbem: — 4.  That  they  may 
be  made  to  hear  and  understand 
the  human  voice,  and  learn  to 
speak,  by  inHtation,  as  we  Icam. 


Among  the  Lectures  delivered 
at  Paris  during  the  winter  of  1819, 
were  the  [following:—!.  A  Course 
of  Persian,  by  M.  Langl^s: — 3. 
Of  Arabic,  by  Baron  Stlvestre  de 
Sacy: — 3.  Arabic  pronunciation 
and  dialogue,  by  D.  Raphael:— 
4.  OF  Turkish,  by  Amedeua  Jaw 
beri: — 5.  Of  Armenian,  by  M  .Cir- 
bred;— 6.  Of  Antiquities,  by  M. 
Millin:— r.  Of  Modem  Greek,  by 
M.  HaK.  All  these  belong  to  the 
"  Royal  and  Special  School  for  the 
oriental  living  languages  of  known 
utility  in  politics  and  tradE."  In 
the  royal    college,  the    foljowlng 
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'gratuitous  coursei;— •!.  Aslrano- 
tn^i  b]r  M.  Detambre,  peqMtURl 
•ecretaiy  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Inatttutei— 3.  Mathematics,  bf  M. 
Zacrofx,  Member  of  the  Institute: 
o^.  Geoeral  and  MAthcmatical 
Physics,  bjr  M.  Bior,  Member  of 
the  Institutei— 4.  General  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  by  M.  L«< 
lebTTe  Gineaui~-9.  Medicine,  by 
M.  J&Uf,  Professor  of  the  School 
•f  Medicine:— 6.  Anatomy,  by  M. 
Portal,  Member  of  the  Institute: 
—7.  Chemistry,  by  M.  Thenard, 
M.  I.:— 8.  Natural  History,  by 
Cuvirr:—^,  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy, by  Delam4lherie:—'\0.  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations:— 1 1.  liiti- 
lory,  by  M.  Cla^itr,  Member  of 
the  Institute:— 13.  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic  end  Syriac  Languages,  by  M. 
v^titfran:— 13.  Arabic,  by  M.  Caut- 
ttn,  Member  of  the  Institute:— -14. 
Turkish,  by  M.  RuJpn:~lS.  PeK- 
sian,  by  De  Lacy:— -te.  Chinese 
Language  and  Literature,  by  M. 
jibel  Remiuan—IT.  Sancrit  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  by  M.  Che- 
xy: — 1 B.  Greek  Langiia|;e  and  Li- 
terature, by  M.  Gail,  Member  of 
the  Institatet— 19.  Greek  Lan- 
guage and  Philosophy,  by  M. 
Thuroi: — 30.  Latin  Eloquence,  by 
M.  GufTourt  ;-i.3 1 .  Latin  Poetry, 
by  M.  n>(or:— 33.  French  Litera- 
ture, (^  M.  Andrieux. 


Turkitk  Literature. 

After  the  death  of  Selim  III. 
the  press  of  Scutari  was  wholly 
inactive,  until  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  that  catastrophe 
it  was  again  set  in  motion  under 
the  direction  of  jfU  and  of  Ma- 
tommed  Emin  Inuim  Sede.  In  the 
space  of  four  years,  from  1809  to 
lftl3.  only  four  vorks  were  pub- 
lished, two  of  them  reprints.  The 


following  are  their  titles  from  the 
Arabian. 

1.  Solution  of  the  Mystery  of  the 
Grammatical  Analysis  of  the  book 
»f  Itherol  £»rer,  printed  in  1809, 

3.  The  Sacred  book  upon  the 
Marginal  Notes  of  J3K/iam— 757 
p.  in4ta.  (ISll.) 

3.  Glossary  called  Elaelkuti  tar 
Almotarvali  printed  in  Constan- 
tinople under  the  direction  of  Jl/o- 
hommtd£mm,  (1813.) 

4.  Precious  pearls  to  serve  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Mahometan 
Ikith.  Printed  at  Constantinople 
under  the  direction  of  Mahommei 
Emin,{\i\0.) 

With  respect  to  Turkish  li- 
terature,  see  the  very  curious , 
« Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  on 
daily  sale  in  the  cities  of  the  East" 
which  Ur.  Clarke  has  appended  ts 
the  second  part  of  his  Traveli) 
but  which  the  American  publidi- 
er  of  these  Travels  has  thought 
proper  to  omit  as  being  "  of  not 
the  least  interest  to  any  bodf 
whatever"!! 


A  Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Sciences  of  Warsaw  which  hss 
published  nine-  volumes  of  Me- 
moirs on  all  subjects,  has  been  for 
some  years  engaged  without  in- 
termisuon  on  a  great  national 
work— a  History  of  Poland. 

The  Class  of  Fine  Arts  is  occu- 
pied with  a  body  of  Mitional  Mra 
founded  on  the  History  of  Poland. 
The  first  artists  of  Dresden  were 
engaged  to  execute  the. plates.^ 
Poland  is  making  important  eflbrti 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
labours  of  her  institute  are  quite 
reapectablo.  The  nstiVe  works 
presented  to  it  entbrace  almost  all 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  art& 

Swedish    literature    seems  to 
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here  .bsen  productive  for  gome 
jre&rs  past.  In  1B14,  the  royal 
■cademy  of  sciences  of  Stock- 
lioltn  published  two  new  volumes 
of  its  Memoirs.  Several  new  poems 
have  made  their  appeurance,  and 
are  highly  praised;  among  them, 
a  dramatic  compositicm  entitled 
Blofogel,  or  the  Blue  Bird,  which 
is  extolled  as  a  chef  d'auvrc 
of  Swedish  poetry.  Adlerbeth  the 
translator  of  Virgil  has  published 
a  good  version  of  the  epistles  and 
satires  of  Horace.  A  complete 
translation  uf  the  '  Theatre'  of 
Schiller  is  about  to  appear.<^Ma- 
dame  de  Stag's  work  on  Germany 
produced  a  lively  >eu»auon  in 
Sweden.  Pour  editions  of  the  ori- 
^iaai,  besides  a  Swedish  transla- 
tion, were  announced  at  oncci 

A  Lexicon  of  the  Dalecarlian 
Umgue  is  also  announced.        ' 

Frofessor  Goldbei^  of  Copen- 
hagen has  published,  (in  Danish,) 
a  translation  of  Plautus;  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  government. 
The  medical  society  of  Copen- 
hagen has.bcen  exceedingly  active 
in  researches  and  memoirs.  Three 
of  iig  most  d iti tin  gui shed  profes- 
sors publish  annually  two  volumes 
of  "a  New  Medical  Library."  The 
Royal  Societyof  Science  of  Copen- 
hagen has  also,  been  pi-oiiiic  of 
Memoirs  and  Tracts,  in  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy. Among  the  memoirs  read  to 
it  in  1814,  we  observe  one  by  the 
minister  ofstatCi  Countde  Revenl- 
iow,  entitled  '  ObMervaliom  on  tfie 
influence  qf  the  recifirocal  distance 
of  trees  on  the  greater  or  les»  abun- 
dance qf  their  vegetation.' 

There  has  been  discovered  in 
the  vast  territories  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Eoliwah  and  Tobolsk  a 
mumtude  of  antient  Tartar  monu- 


menta  drawn  from  tombs  of  from 
40D  to  1 100  years  duration.  Theso 
monuments  consist  of  vases  of 
metat,  arms,  coin,  ornaments  of 
dress — many  are  enibellisl^ed  with 
human  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and 
fortresses  have  also  been  traced. 

The  celebrated  mineralogist 
Werner  has  disposed  of  his  pre- 
cious collection  of  minerals  to  the 
academy  of  Mines  of.  Freibei^. 
It  was  at  first  valued  at  the  sum  of 
56,000  rix  dollars— but,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  the  timet 
the  proprietor  has  himself  lowered, 
the  estimate  to  40,000  rix  dollan; 
—^m  the  following  conditions,  that 
the  sum  of  7000  be  paid  to  him  in 
in  hand;  that  33,000  remain  se- 
cured to  him  for  life,  with  an  in- 
terest of  5  per  cent.,  the  33,000 
however  to  fall  to  the  academy  of 
Mines  after  his  death.  The  acade- 
my means  to  publish  a  systenuilic 
catalogue  of  the  collection. 

All  the  institutions  for  public 
instruction  at  Rome)  which  enjoy- 
ed much  credit  befoi>e  the  revolu- 
tion, are  Te-established.  The  col- 
lege of  the  Sapienza;  that  of  th* 
Propaganda,  Gcc. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  Arabic  and  Persian  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  royal  library  of 
Copenhagen. 

The  University  of  Kassn,  in 
Russia,  has  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Koran  and  the  lUo- 
menta  of  the  Tartar  language. 
The  Danish  society  of  Scandi- 
navian titeratun:  has  already  pub- 
lished 30  volumes  of  Memoirs  re- 
lating to  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Nonh.  The  founder  of 
this  society,  professor  Jena  Krage 
Hoest,  delivered,  in  the  winter  of 
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ISI4,  B  Courae  of  Lectures  on  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor  JWi- 
jioleon,  which  were  much  crowded. 

The  .Learned  Societiei  of  Co- 
penhagen are  busied  with  Icelan- 
dic literature,  and  have  published 
aeferal  grammars  and  diction- 
aries of  that  laBguage. 

The  Society  of  Science  of  War- 
saw has  offered  100  ducats  in  f^ld 
for  the  beqt  tragedji  the  subject 
of  which  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Poland,  together  with 
*  number  of  large  prizes  for  dis- 
sertations on  various'  subjects  of 
national  interest. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Vienna  flourishes,  and  as  usual 
possesses  many  pupils  distinguish- 
ed for  [heir  skill  in  music.  They 
are  taught  almost  every  branch 
of  education. 

The  Academy  of  Copenhagen 
is  publishing  "  An  Universal  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Danish  language." 

In  ISIS,  the  number  of  students 
in  the  university  of  Upsala  was 
1300— 4f  whom  93  were  of  the 
nobility— 300  sons  of  clergymen 
— 175  of  peasants — 263  of  public 
functionaries,  &c. — 269  were  stu- 
dents of  theology— ISO  of  law— 
133  of  medicine,  Sec. 

M.  Dinochowsky  has  published 
a  Polish  translation  of  the  Aeneid' 
of  Virgil. 

Professor  Meliemich  of  May- 
ence  announces  that  he  has  found 
an  exact  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  eleventh  principle  of 
the  elements  of  Euclid,  which  has 
remained  for  3000  years  a  desi- 
deratum in  science.  He  is  publish- 
ing this  discovery  under  the  title 


of  <*  A  Complete  Theory  of  Pa- 
rallel Lines,"  Ice.  Voiletatndigt 
Thecrie,  fcc. 

The  number  of  students  of  tlie 
Hungarian  university  of  Pesih 
was  in  1815,  805.  ThenumberoE 
those  of  the  Gymnasium  of  the 
same  city,  596 — the  college  ol 
Debreeaen  550 — the  Reformed 
college  SSR — and  the  college  of 
Unitarians  306.  The  countess  Ft- 
leki  who  died  at  Pesth  in  1S13, 
left  100,000  florins  to  the  univtr- 
sity  as  a  foundation  for  60  poer 
students  of  the  Lutheran  church. 

The  Italian  Society  of  the  Sci- 
ences has  published  its  17th  vo- 
lume of  Memoirs  of  Matbemsti- 
cal  and  Physical  Sciences. 

'  Count  Schwerin  has  published 
in  the  Swedish  Language  a  CoiH- 
pendium  of  the  History  of^e  Ed- 
ropean  States. 

The  masonic  lodge  of  Mittsa 
possesses  a  library  of  16,000  vo- 
lumes in  all  branches  of  know- 
ledge, and  many  important  vaanu* 
scripts  concerning  the  History  of 
Courland. 

The  Tibrary  of  Zatusky,  which 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Poland,  has  been,  at  length, 
placed  in  one  of  the  finest  edifice! 
of  Petershui^,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Imperial  Library."  It  is  one 
of  ihe  richest  of  Europe;  contain! 
300,000  volumes^  and  a  multitude 
of  precious  manuscripts  and  rsis 
editions. 

By  Storch's  Systematic  Vie* 
of  Russian  Literature,  it  appean 
that  in  1805  the  works  in  Rus- 
sia amounted  to  1304,  includini; 
Pamphlets,  and  of  which  756  were 
Original    and    548    TraDslatioD)< 
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The  works  in  Theology  218,  of 
which  195  original.  There  were 
eight  Critical  Journals.  Thirty* 
seven  foreigners  had  written  in 
Russia,  and  there  were  five  female 
authors. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  has 
purchased  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  of  Professor  Pallas,  and 
placed  it  in  the  palace  of  the  Her- 
mitage at  St.  Petersburg,  which 
has  abo,  a  Library  of  60,000  vo- 
lumes. 

There  has  been  eslabliehed  in 
St  Petersburg,  a  Medical  Philan- 
throtde  Soeieiy,  undertbe  immedi- 
ate protection  of  the  Emperor.  It 
has  placed  a  physician,  with  a 
salary  of  600  rubles,  in  each  ward 
of  the  city,  to  watch  gratuitously 
over  the  ucb. 

trkuttk,  the  capital  of  Siberia, 
has  16,000  inhabitants,  an  ArcH- 
bishoprick,  an  Ecclesiastical  Se- 
iriinary,  many  Academies,  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  a  school  of  na- 
vigation, in  which  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Tartar  Languages 
are  taught  for  the  trade  of  China 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
Tobolsk  has  about  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
same  establiahmenta. 

The  two  Swedish  professors  of 
the  univeruty  of  Upsala,  Knoei 
and  TraneTi  have  published  Trans- 
lations in  Swedish  of  Demosthenes 
sod  Hom^r. 

Three  "  Methadologiet"  for  the 
sciences  were  published  at  Vienna 
in  1815. 

The  Hungarian  Count  Leopold 
D'Aadratti,  has  given  his  splen- 
did Library,  Cabinet  of  Medals  and 

Vol.  L 


Minerals,  be.  to   the  Protestant 
Library  of  Gomer. 

The  opulent  Russian  Demidow 
has  founded,  with  300,000  rubles, 
an  Athenxum,  with  five  pro- 
lessors  attached,  &c. 

Some  tea  plants  have  been  im- 
ported, and  Chinese  gardeners  in- 
troduced into  the  Brazils,  by  the 
first  minister,  M.  D'Araujo,  and 
and  gave  an  abundant  'harvest. 
The  decoction  of  the  Brazils  leaf 
was  found  to  bear  comparison  with 
the  Chinese. 


The  family  of  Salomon  Gess- 
ner,  the  Swiss  Poet,  Author  of 
the  Death  of  Abel,  &c.  being 
obliged  to  dispose  of  his  cabinet 
of  paintings  and  drawings,  it  has 
been  purchased  by  his  townsmen 
by  subscription.  The  object  of  the 
subscription  was,  not  only  to  se- 
cure these  valuable  productions  to 
his  place  of  nativity,  but  to  put  hia 
family  at  ease  in  their  circum- 


A  work  is  now  issuing  from  the 
the  Italian  press  of  Milan,  en- 
titled "  Lives  and  Portraits  of  Il- 
lustrious Italians."  The  literary 
execution  is  excellent.  There  ex- 
isted at  Venice  an  Academy  dei 
Peregrinif  whose  chief  purpose  it 
was  to  write  the  lives  of  the 
worthies  of  Italy. 

M.  L.ondoni,  a  Milanese,  has 
published  in  three  volumes  in 
Italian,  "  A  History  of  the  English 
Colonies  in  America  down  to  the 
period  of  their  Independence." 
"  Storia  delle  Colonie  Inglesi  in 
America."  The  work  is  highly  ex- 
tolled by  the  Italian  critics. 

3  A 
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The  press  of  Rome  hat  gi*en 
,a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
of  the  Poetical  Translation  of  the 
Faradue  Lost  of  Felice  Mariot- 
tini)  first  published  in  London,  in 
1796,  and  then  highly  applauded. 

M.  Baggessen,  the  celebrated 
Danish  poet,  is  about  to  publish  a 
Poem  entitled  the  Fall  of  Adam. 
He  has  in  hands  another  in  twenty 
cantos  drawn  from  the  travels  of 
cap  tua  Cooke. 

Armenia  is,  without  doubt,  the 
country  of  Asia,  of  which  the  an- 
nals include  most  directly  those  of 
the  whole  Continent.  It  was,  in- 
deed, of  old,  to  the  whole  world, 
what  Colchis  was  to  the  Gi^ek 
princes.  Its  history,  therefore,  is 
that,  under  the  most  interesting 
points  oFview,  of  the  ancient  orien- 
tal nations.  It  has  been  so  consider- 
ed and  treated  in  a  most  elaborate 
and  methodical  work  lately  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  and  entitled  "  A 
General  Picture  of  Armenia,"  by 
M.  Chahande  Cirbried,  professor 
of  Armenian  in  the  royal  special 
school  of  oriental  living  lan- 
guages. The  author  is  an  Arme- 
nian, and  has  communicated  tnuch 
curious  informationnew  to  Europe. 

An  Academy  of  Agriculture  has 
been  founded  in  Stockhohn,  with 
an  endowment  from  the  Swedish 
government  of  200,000  rix  dol- 
lars. The  prince  royal  is  the  pre- 
udent  of  the  institution.  It  has  al- 
ready published  memoirs  and  pro- 
posed prizes  on  subjects  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  prize  subjects  pro- 
posed by  the  First  Class  of  the 
French  Institute,  for  the  year 
^  1817,  is  to  determine  the  chemi- 
cal changes  which  take  place  in 
fiiiits  during  their  maturation,  and 


after  that  term.  PremiuiH— a  gold 
niedal  of  3000  francs. 

The  annual  prise  of  Astromony 
founded  by  M.  la  Lande  for  the 
most  useful  Memoir  on  that  Sci- 
ence, was  assigned  by  the  French 
Institute,  in  1815,  to  M.  Piazzi, 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Palermo,  for 
his  Catalogue  of  7500  Stars. 

Preparing  for  publication  in 
England,  a  work  to  be  entitled 
State  Papers  illustrating  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  from 
the  peace  of  Paris  of  1783,  to  the 
peace  of  Ghent:— by  E.  A.  Ken- 
dall, F.S. 

A  native  of  the  Island  of  Chios 

— Neojihylaa     Bamba» pursuing 

his  studies  at  Paris,  has  published 
there  in  modem  Greek,  a  com- 
plete system  of  Rhetoric,  illus- 
trated by  passages  from  the  most 
eloquent  of  ancient  and  modern 
authors.  Theexpensesof  the  work 
were  without  solicitation,  assumed 
by  the  Greeks  of  Chios.  It  it 
highly  praised  by  the  Parisian 
critics,  and  cited  as  a  refutation  of 
the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  in- 
tellect of  the  modern  Greeks. 

The  literature  of  Hungary 
though  but  very  little  known,  is 
by  no  means  poor  or  uninteresting. 
Hungary  can  boast  of  many  men  of 
the  first  order  in  science  Emd  litera- 
ture; poEtiy  iscultivated  therewith 
great  success;  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage is  rich  and_harmontoas,  and 
alotie  of  all  the  European  tongues, 
enjoys  a  prosody  resembling  thatof 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  If  the  Hun- 
garjans  are  not  quite  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  culture  of  language 
and  the  sciences  as  their  German 
netghJjoura,  it  is  owing  to  their  con- 
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tinnalearlf  wars  agsinat  the  Turks. 
Tiie  native  idiom  was  particularly 
neglected,  and  UDtil  1780  even  the 
gazettes  were  published  in  L«Ltin. 
Since,  hpwever,  the  former"  has 
become  in  everj'  respect  national, 
and  the  vehicle  of  public  instnic- 
tioQ  as  well  as  of  every  form  of 
public  communication.  Virgil, 
Comeille,  Milton,  Voltaire,  Fene- 
hin,  Marmonlel,  Ossian,  &c,  and 
the  best  German  authors,  have 
been  translated  into  the  Jiun- 
garian,  in  verse  and  prose.  Hun- 
gary boasts  of  a  great  number 
of  early  poets,  and  during  the 
eighteenth  century  produced  a 
multitude  of  elegant  scholars  in 
all  branches  of  literature.  There 
are  man 7  striking  affinities  be- 
tween the  Hungarian  and  Per- 
sian languages,  especially  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  verbs,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  personal  pronouns, 
Uc. 

M.  IJndi,  a  professor  of  War- 
saw, .  one  of  the  most  profound 
linguists  of  Europe,  has  been  em- 
ployed  for  many  years  on  a  Polish 
dictionary,  which  is  singular  in  its 
kbd.  Each  word  is  explained  in 
the  sncient  Russian,  in  modern 
Kusuan,  in  Bohemian,  and  in  the 
other  Slavonian  languages  to  the 
number  of  thirteen.  Every  one  of 
these  has  examples  to  each  word 
taken  fVom  its  own  literature.  The 
emperor  Alexander  gave  five  bun- 
dred  ducats  to  defray  the  first  ex- 
penses of  the  undertaking;  to 
which  the  Czartorinskis,  the  Aso- 
linskis,  the  Radzivils,  the  Zamoy- 
skis,  and  the  Fotockis  have  con- 
stantly contributed,  nith  a  liberality 
worthy  of  the  affection  which  these 
great  families  manifest  towards 
literature  and  its  cultivators. 

A  French  acholar  of  eminence 


is  engaged,  in  conjunction  with 
the  commitcee  appointed  by  die 
academy  of  Warsaw,  upon  a  Ge- 
neral History  of  Poland. 

The  brothers  Kapitanaki— 
Greeks  of  Smyrna,  have,  published 
a  Universal  Geografihy.  That  part 
which  treats  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire furnishes  particulars  entirely 
new  and  of  much  interest.  Vienna 
abounds  with  Greeks  of  vaat  eru- 
dition, and  indefatigable  activity 
in  authorship.  The  professor  of 
philology  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Smyrna,  Oiknotomotf  has  publish- 
ed B  Treatise  on  Oratory,  which 
is,  in  itself,  suflicient  to  prove 
that  the  modern  Greek  even  ia 
its  present  state  is  one  of  the  finest 
languages  of  Europe.  The  gymna- 
sium of  Smyrna  is  an  excellent 
establishment,  and  can  boast  of 
several  learned  professors  both  in 
the  sciences  and  letters. 

A  modem  Greek  poet,  Michael 
Perdicftris,  is  employed  upon  an 
epic  poem  in  his  native  language) 
entitled  the  Diomediad. 

Among  the  late  productions  of 
the  Spanish  press,  the  following* 
work  deserves  particularly  to  be 
noted,  as  fiimishing  much  valuable 
information.  "  Of  the  Commerce 
of  the  Romans  from  the  first 
Punic  War  down  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great."  By  An- 
thony de  Malcorra  y  Azana.  se- 
cretary of  the  royal  society  of  Val- 
ladolid.  1  vol.  4to. 

The  poem  of  Carlo  Botta,  en- 
titled La  CamUlcide,  or  the  De- 
struction of  Veil,  in  13  cantos,  is 
described  by  the  critics  as  of  the 
highest,  order  of  excellence.  A 
copy  of  this  work  has  lately 
been  presented  by  the  author  to 
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the  American  Philoiopbtcal  So- 
ciety. 

The  moat  remarkable  offspring 
of  the  Italian  muse  of  the  preaent 
day  ia  the  Translation  of  the  Iliad 
of  the  CbevaUer  Monti.  It  is  much 
superior  in  fidelity,  variet)',  and 
elegant  aimplicity  to  that  of  Cc- 
sarotti,  the  admirable  tranilator  of 
Ossbn.  The  best  edition  of  Monti 
ia  the  one  in  3  vols,  octavo,  ptib- 
liahed  at  Milan  in  1813.  Nothing 
can  be  more  lofty  than  the  pane- 
gyric pronounced  upon  it  by  the 
Italian  Inatituie. 

M.  Lefebure  is  publishing  at 
Paris,  in  parts,  a  new  system  of 
Botany,  which  he  calls  Syteme 
Sigtialemenlaire.  He  has  taken  for 
the  principal  bases  or  elements  of 
his  ayttemi  the  leaves  of  plants. 
The  leaves  attached  one  to  oDe, 
two  to  two,  three  to  three,  form 
the  first,  second  and  third  elattet. 
These  leaves  placed  either  on  a 
herbaceous  stem,  or  on  a. woody 
atem,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  herba- 
ceous stem,  form  the  three  or- 
derai  twelve  families  borrowed 
from  the  twenty-two  classes  of 
Toumefort,  complete  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  general  arrangementj 
in  which  each  genus  takes  its 
place  according  to  an  analogy 
which  distinguishes  the  author's 
system  from  any  heretofore  pro- 
jected. Whether  this  work  de- 
serves the  encomiums  lavished 
upon  it,  as  possessing  principles 
eminently  proper  to  dissipate  the 
difficulties  of  Botany,  we  cannot 
determine.  It  may  certainly  con- 
tribute to  arrange  those  vegeta- 
bles to  which  nature  has  given 
leaves,  stems  and  flowers:  these 
are  an  imporlant  and  extensive 
part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  end 
we  concur  in  recommending  the 
thought   to  the  Jeamed  and  in- 


genious. M.  Lefebure  entitles  his 
work  "  Concordance  of  the  three 
Systems  of  Touniefi>rt,  Linnxus 
mod  Jussieu." 

Considerable  attention  is  g^ven 
to  literature  in  Servia.  A  Univer- 
sal Geography,  a  translation  of 
Plutarch,  and  of  many  German 
works,  odes  and  other  poetry,  have 
recently  been  published  in  the  Ser- 
vian language. 

In  the  Sitting  of  the  First  Class 
of  the  French  Institute  held  the 
36th  December,  IB15,  thc'firtt 
~  prize  was  adjudged,  a  circum- 
stance unexampled  in  France  on 
mathematical  subjects,  to  a  young 
lady  called  Miss  Sophia  Germana. 
The  prize  question  was  one  of 
the  most  difiicult  and  important  of 
the  mathematics  and  of  natural 
philosophy^— the  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  the  -vibraiion  of  tlattU 
turfact*.  This  problem  had  been 
proposed  six  yean  before,  and 
three  several  times  without  a  salii- 
fikctory  result. 

Autbiirg,  JVbv.  3,— The  indebti- 
gable  Abbot  Angelo  Majo,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Ambrosian  fi- 
brary  at  Milan,  who  had  the  merit 
of  discovering  and  pnbli shin g  three 
unknown  orations  of  Cicero,  has 
now  had  the  happiness  to  enrich  us 
by  a  more  brilhant  discovery,  that 
of  the  works  of  an  ancient  author 
of  whom  we  knew  nothing  but  his 
name  and  a  small  grammatical 
work.  They  are  the  works  of  Cor- 
nelius Fronto,  with  unpublished 
letters  of  the  emperors  Antoninus 
Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  L.  Veru^ 
and  also  of  Appian.  The  publica- 
tion consists  of  two  volumes  large 
octavo,  with  several  copper  plates 
and  fac-similes  of  the  MSS.  No 
Ediiia  Princefia  of  any  clasaic  can 
be  compared  with  it  in  splendor. 
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M.  Nathanson,  a  rich  citizen  of 
Copenhagen,  is  causing  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  his  own  expense,  a  gHl> 
lery  of  Holberg  the  Danish  clrama- 
liBt,  similar  to  the  Shakspeare 
gallery  in  London.  Two  subjects 
are  treated  from  each  comedy  of 
Holberg,  and  the  pictures  are  to 
be  engraved  by  the  first  artists  of 
Copenhagen. 

A  young  nobleman  of  Hungary 
has  proposed  a  prize  of  700  florins 
for  the  best  tragedy  in  the  Hun- 
garian language  drawn  from  the 
history  of  Hungary- 
Vienna  has  A  society  of  ama- 
teurs of  music,  who  have  establish- 
ed a  eonaervatory  for  pupils  in  the 
art,   print  the    classical  works  of 


the  great  masters,  distribute  prizy 
for  the  best  compositions,  and 
publish  a  journal  entitled  Annals 
of  the  Society  of  Amateurs,  &Ci 
The  society  possesses  an  exten*. 
si?e  library  suitable  to  its  charac* 


The  gazette  of  Florence  ascribe* 
the  discovery  of  steam  boats  to 
SSra/ihim  ScraCti,  a  monk  of 
Mount  CaBsin,  and  supports  tbs 
opinion  by  a  letter  extracted  from 
a  work  of  this  monk  entitled 
*'  Letters  on  several  points  of  ex- 
perimental Philosophy;"  printed  at 
Floi-ence  in  1787. 

There  has  been  discovered  In 
the  Ambrosian  library  of  Milan,  a 
work  entitled  Efiitome  Dionytii 
Halycarna9*enisiit  which  fills  up 
the  hiatu»  of  Livy. 


PRINCIPAL  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  JOURNALS  OF 
PARIS. 


Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
of  Chemistry,  of  Natural  History 
and  the  Arts,  by  J.  C.  de  la  Me- 

Joumal  of  Mines. 

Journal  of  the  Sittings  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation. 

Encyclopedical  Magazine,  or 
Journal  of  the  Sciences,  Letters, 
and  the  Arts,  by  MitUn. 

Journal  of  Medicine. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Politics, 
and  Uterature. 

General  Journal  of  the  Theatres. 

Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  en- 
couragement for  the  National  In- 
dustry. 


Gazette  of  Health,  by  Gardane, 
Pinel,  Pmlet,  &c. 

Mercure  de  France,  a  weekljr 
Journal. 

Archives  of  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions in  the  Sciences,  the  Arts 
and  Manufactures:  published  an- 
nually.— Eight  volumes  have  ap- 

Annals  of  French  Agriculture, 
by  Messrs.  Tessier  and  fiosc, 
filth  volume. 

Annals  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry,  by  M.  M.  Arago, 
Bertholet,  Stc.  Paris. 

Annals  of  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  of  Paris. 
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^Medical  library — a  periodical 
compiktioii  in  Medicine,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Xot/er  CoUard, 
physician  to  the  king,  he. 


Journal  General  de  la  Literature 
de  France,  by  Treutul  and  Wutiz. 

Journal  General  de  Literature 
Etrangere,  by  Treuttel  and  WuiU. 


GERMAN  JOURNALS  IN  THE  GREATEST  REPUTE. 


Annalen  der  Phyuk,  &c — 
Annals  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
by  L.  G.  Gilbert.  Publbhed  at 
Leipsic. 

Schweiggei^-JouniBl  of  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  Philosophy. 
.  Nurembei^. 

Hermbetaedfa  Museum  des 
Neueiter,  fcc.  Museum  of  Disco- 
veries  and  Inventions)  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  and  indus- 
try. Berlin. 

Geschichte  von  Schweden.  His- 
tory of  Sweden,  by  Rulw  ffalle.  6 
vols,  in  8  TO. 

Mgemeine  Medixirutehe  Annalen, 
Itc.  General  Annals  of  Medicine 
^monthly— at  Altenbourg. 

Journal  drr  Praktiaehen  Heil- 
kundcy  &c.  Journal  of  Practical 
Medicine,  by  Hufeland.  Berlin. 

AUgemcine  geografthitche  Eftke- 
meriden,  &c.  Geographical  Ephc- 
merides,  by  Bertuch,  monthly- 
Weimar. 

Magazin  der  Berliner  Gesells- 
chaft,  Ecc.  Magazine  of  the  Society 
of  National  History  of  Berlin. 
Quarterly.  Berlin,  1815. 

Anekdoten  Almanach,  Gcc.  Al- 
manac of  Anecdotes,  by  MuchUry 


1815,  Berlin.  A  work  of  much 
amusement  and  ingenuity. 

Mediiinische  Jahrbueher,  tec. 
Medical  Annals  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria.  Published  by  the  direc- 
tors and  professors  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  the  University  of  Vienua. 
Quarterly  at  Vienna.  This  work 
treats  fully  of  the  AustriMi  Medi- 
cal and  Chirurgical  History,  Edu- 
cation, Literature  and  Practice. 
The  hospital  results  of  Vienna 
in  1810,  were  as  follows: — 13,330 
patients  entered — 10,380  cured 
— 2239  dead — 711  remaining  on 
hands — 17,505  children  vaccin- 
ated.— Foundling  hospitaI>  423S' 
admitted — 3535  dead. 

AUgemrine  ZHitchriftfUr  Deut- 
Khe,  kc.  Genera!  J'oumal  of  Ger- 
many. Nuremberg. 

Deutchet  Muteum,  Sec  German 
Museum,  by  Frederick  Schlegel 
—monthly  at  Vienna. 

Archiv  der  GeriektUchen  An- 
nty  Wiaaeniclmfftf  Etc.  Archives  of 
Legal  Medicine.  Published  by 
Fielez.  Leipsic. 

Militariske  Zeittchrifi,  icc.  Mi- 
litary Journal — monthly— VieniMi 
a  very  popular  work. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  KING  ON  THE   SITUATION  OF  HIS 

FINANCES, 

BY  THE  f  BENCH  MINISTER  OF  pNANCB. 

PaHis,  1816. 

Sire, 

Jn  in  the  month  of  Jul]'  1814,  tny 


predecessor  submitted  to  your  ma- 
jesty the  situation  of  yourfinances, 
and  presented  to  your  approbation 
the  probable  amount  of  the  bud- 
gets of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  ISUand  1815. 

The  law  of  the  23d  September 
following  sanctioned,  with  some 
amendments,  the  provisional  ad- 
justment of  those  budgets  and  the 
arrangements  proposed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  in  arrears. 

The.  treaty  of  Paris,  the  first 
&vour  conferred  on  your  people  by 
your  majesty,  had  restored  peace 
to  France.  After  tnenty-five  years 
of  wars  and  misfortunes,  France 
was  at  rest,  and  preserved  her 
glory.  Our  relations  with  foreign 
powers  were  re-established;  our 
internal  commerce  was  reviving; 
agriculture  was  repairing  its  losses; 
all  the  seeds  of  public  prosperity 
were  beginning  to  germinate;  and 
full  of  confidence  in  the  future,  we 
did  not  recollect  past  evils  but  to 
bless  the  return  of  your  majesty 
which  bad  so  happily  terminated 
them. 

An  event  for  ever  to  be  deplored 
has  again  pEunged  France  into  new 
calamities.  I  .shall  not  lay  before 
your  majesty  the  sad  picture.  The 
results  which  I  am  going  to  sub- 
mit to  you,  the  comparisons  which 
the  results  will  suggest,  will  prove 
but  too  clearly  the  fatal  influence 
of  this  event  on  our  finances,  and 


the  necessity  of  the  ucriGcei 
which  it  has  entailed.  Your  ma- 
jesty has  taken  the  noble  lead  in 
making  those  sacrifices.  This  ex- 
ample will  not  be  lost  upon  your 
people.  In  making  yourself  s 
sharer  in  misfortunes  which  it 
was  not  in  your  power  to  prevent, 
but  which  you  are  anxious  to  re-  - 
pair,  you  have  U-aced  to  all  French- 
men a  line  of  duty  which  they  will 
not  hesitate  to  follow. 

The  law  of  the  33d  of  Septem- 
ber IS14  has  provided  for  ever^ 
thing  which  is  anterior  to  that 
year.  It  has  judiciously  connected 
with  its  receipts  all  the  coUectiom 
remaining  to  be  made  from  the 
preceding  years.  For,  if  it  belong, 
to  a  wise  foresight  to  insert  in  ■ 
report  at  the  opening  of  a  finan- 
cial term  (exercice)  the  probable 
amount  of  the  wants  of  the  public 
service,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  same,  the  pursuit 
of  a  chimerical  perfection  would 
prove  the  complete  abortion  of  this 
useful  plan)  if  it  should  lead  to 
keeping  the  fiscal  terms  indefi* 
nitely  open  for  the  sake  of  esta- 
blishing in  each  one  an  apparent 
but  unattainable  equilibrium  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures^ 

In  the  results  and  propositions 
which  1  am  going  to  submit  to 
your  majesty,  I  will  then  only  take 
into  consideration  the  years  1814, 
181S,and  1816. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures 
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«f  It  14  ne  now  poaitWeljr  ascer- 
tained.  I  offer  first  the  budget  for 
that  year. 

Passing  then  to  the  still  imper- 
fect estimation  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  IB  15,  not  ho  im- 
perfect, howercr,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  first  instance)  I  will  propose  a 
new  settlement  of  the  budget  of 
that  year. 

The  probable  insignificance  of 
the  collections  which  remain  to  be 
niB(]e  for  the  year  ISU,  and  the 
manifest  inadequacy  of  those  which 
may  be  expected  on  account  of  the 
year  1819,  leave,  for  those  two 
years,  a  considerable  surplus  of 
expenditures  which  roust  be  pro- 
vided  for. 

I  will  indicate  the  meana  of  pay- 
ing the  new  ai'rears. 

The  estimate  of  the  resources 
and  of  the  wants  of  1816,  the  ex- 
'poution  of  the  financial  proTisions 
necessary  to  the  public  service, 
and  of  the  means  of  sinking  the 
inscribed  debt,  will  complete  the 
account  which  I  am  going  to  ren- 
der to  your  majesty. 
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I  ought,  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
peat the  observations  made  by  niy 
predecessor,  that  this  surplus  of 
expense  was  provided  for  out  of 
the  receipts  of  the  anterior  terms 
from  the  special  funds,  and  de- 
posits, and  other  anticipations;  Uut 
it  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the  debt 
in  arrears  prior  to  the  iirst  of  April 
1814,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  situation 
of  the  nine  last  months  of  1814. 

This  account  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  first  three 
months  was  inserted  fiour  memaire 
(or  as  a  memorandum  or  nola 
bene)  in  the  provisional  budget 
agreed  to  for  this  term.  For  the 
same  reason  1  present  its  results 
in  the  budget  no^  offered. 

RECEIPTS. 

The  law  of  the  33d  September 
had  estimated  the  receipts  to  be 
made  for  the  first  nine  months  at 
443,938,000  francs. 

The  ordinary  receipts  have  ex- 
ceeded this  estimate,  and  amounted 
to  460,941,030,  including  therein 
a  sum  of  13,336,413,  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  receipts  made  posterior 
to  the  1st  of  April,  from  the 
term  1813  and  the  preceding,  and 
which,  in  compliance  with  the  law 
of  September,  was  to  be  added  to 
the  recourses  of  1814, 

Nevertheless  several  heads  of 
reserve  did  not  reach  the  estimates 
of  the  budget.  But  the  deficits 
which  result  from  this,  have  been 
nearly  balanced  by  a  surplus  of 
amount  in  the  receipts  arising  from 
other  items. 

I  shall  indicate  both  briefly> 
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At  the  epoch  at  which  the 
budget  of  1814  was  proposed,  all 
the  purchasers  of  timber  had  fileil 
claims  against  the  treasury.  Their 
accounts  were  then  under  exami- 
nation, and  regulations  were  in 
progress  to  adjust  the  indemnities, 
and  discharges  to  which  they  might 
have  a  right  in  consequence  of  the 
losses  which  they  had  experienced, 
owing  to  the  invasion  of  our  ter- 
ritory. It  was  then  impossible  to 
furnish  any  but  a  very  imperfect 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  source  of  re- 
venue. It  has  exceeded  all  hope, 
DOtwithstandTng  the  reductions, 
the  discharges,  and  the  indemnities 
justly  granted  to  the  purchasers 
whose  claims  were  found  to  be  well 
grounded. 

I  ought  to  add,  however,  that 
this  sum  of  36,698,500  francs  is 
the  gross  amount  of  the  sale  of 
timber,  and  that  in  order  to  reduce 
it  to  the  net  proceeds,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deduct  from  it  about  sis 
millions  for  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  our  forests,  and 
vhich  have  been  supplied  out  of 
the  revenue  of  the  stamp  and  dO' 
rnaiual  admiuistrations. 


TIkr  hck  »DRUd       -       ■       -   ll,3. 
Bnrpliu  gf  Kceipt        .       ■       ■       ■   nfi 

This  surplus  is  ascribable  to 
improvements  introduced  by  your 
majesty  in  the  custotn-houae  sys- 
tem, to  the  wise  modifications  of 
the  tariff;  but  principally  to  the 
moderation  of  the  duties  on  colo- 
nial produce,  owing  to  which,  the 
consumpUon  of  theni  has  increas- 
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ed,  and  temptadon  to  fraud  been 
diminished. 

The  price  of  the  farm  of  tbe 
salt-works  has  been  ultiillh'tely 
filed  for  t  a  U  at  two  millions.  The 
proceeds  from  this  item  had  been 
valued  provisionally  at  1,500,000. 
There  is  then  a  surplus  of  500,000. 
The  eevemi  receipts  hafc  exceed- 
ed by  557,447  franca  the  first  esti- 
mate. The  uncertainty  of  those 
receipts  sufficiently  excuses  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  first  estimate.  But 
on  the  otherhand  several  branches 
of  the  revenue  have  not  come  up 
to  the  first  estimate. 
.  The  (direct  taxes  valued  .at 
291,266,000  francs,  deducting  the 
contingent  of  the  departments  se- 
vered from  Prance,  leave  a  deficit 
of  26,000,000. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  Sfi 
millions  is  to  be  obtained  from 
departments  which  have  been 
twice  occupied  by  foreign  armies, 
and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  remis- 
sions gmnted  to  those  depart- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  from  5  to  600  thousand  francs 
can  be  obtained  from  ttiis  portion 
of  the  arrears. 

The  proceeds  of  the  stamps,  and 
those  of  the  lottery  and  of  the  post 
office,  exhibit  likewise  a  deficit; 
but  I  repeat  that  this  deficit  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  sur- 
plus obtained  from  other  branches 
of  revenue,  and  that  of  course  they 
leave  no  deficit  in  the  budget. 

Certain  extraordinary  receipt) 
have  been  made  by  the  treasury 
inlSU.  I  submit  the  account  of 
them  to  your  majesty:  they  amount 
to  60,690,330  &anc3.  This  sum 
includes  a  payment  of  9,515,500 
francs  made  to  the  I'oyal  treasury 
by  tbe  extraordinary  domains  in 
1 S 14,  and  the  additional  cents  im- 
posed in  IBISand  1B14,  which  re- 
mained to  be  collected  on  the  Ist 
of  April  1814;  An  order  in  coun- 
3B 
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fiil  of  the  13th  June  firflowing  hu 
KUtborised  the  commutation  of 
thes*.  centi  for  reguitition-nolei. 
This  commutation  has  taken  place, 
ADd  will  be  speedilf  termiDated  in 
the  euteru,  weitern,  and  southern 
departments.  It  was  more  slow  in 
its  opemtion  but  draws  now  to  a 
close,  in  the  central  and  western 
departments.  The  lums  which 
have  not  been  absorbed  by  this 
mode  of  liquidation,  have  been  paid 
into  the  treaiuiyi  and  there  has 
resulted  from  them  an  increase  in 
the  receipts  of  5 1,174,730. 

In  tddiiir  iIh  Hioont  of  dms  el- 
maiJinarr  iHciposTItU  ■     MjnB^ 

lUM,at9  flwn,  dvr  nrpUu  gf  Ike 
H  «(HlHaona  nade  o«it  oT  the  pmcvedi 
ordkedelM  in  fttmn  bevond  tbe  pa^ 
meiiu  lUKle  on  ihe  luneKeauiit     -      upatAUO 

ThciE  icmlB  ■  mm  of  -      -    >3a,Tii,Ma 

The  sum  at  which  I  propose  to  fix 
ultimately  the  budget  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  labt  nine  months  of 
18U. 

EXPENDlTimBS. 

I  hare  said  that  the  budget  re- 
gulatefl  by  the  law  of  the  33d  Sep- 
tember had  fised  the  expenses  of 
the  last  nine  mrathi  of  ISU  at 
674,334,000. 

To  twC 

Fran  the  prorecdi  oT  thv  Ibt  nine 

ol'lheanliiiipiilnf  rccelpuj       ■       -    Hlfigtflto 
nom  (be  cndit  of  tbe  umn       -   aiisotfioo 


This  credit  of  331,606,000  francs 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  arrears, 
was  intendetl  to  cover  the  deficit 
foreseen  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
yeari  a  deficit  the  c^use  of  which 
IB  to  be  found  in  the  excess  of  the 
expenses  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1814."  And,  indeed,  according  to 


the  system  of  this  law,  all  tht 
payments  remaining  to  be  made 
for  a  period  anterior  to  the  first  of 
April  were  to  be  made  in  that 
mode.  But  as  these  provisions 
could  not  be  executed  before  the 
end  of  1814,  the  result  has  been 
that  ministers  have  sanctioned  and 
the  treasury  has  actually  paid  in 
specie,  in  the  same  mode  as  for  the 
expenses  of  the  last  nine  months, 
a  great  portion  of  the  expenses  be- 
longing to  the  three  first  months. 
We  must  then  give  up  entirelf 
those  first  calculations  which  are 
at  variance  with  facts,  and  rest 
upon  a  new  basis,  the  budget  of 
the  expenses  of  the  last  nine 
months. 

NmUwIlnl  of  April 


t9J31^93  tarn,  obicli 
belonr  to  Uie   tnrm 
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This  sum  of  103  millions  evi- 
dently belongs  to  tfaa  arrears.  It 
is  chargeable  upon  the  credit  of 
SSI  millions,  which)  according  to 
the  first  calculations,  was  to  cover 
the  surplus  of  the  expenses  of  the 
first  Cfuarter,  and  which  is  now  iil 
the  application  necessarily  reduced 
to  a  much  less  sura,  because  the 
receipts  which  originally  were  eS' 
liinated  only  at  443  millious  have 
l^ren  533  millions;  hecause  the 
expenses  rated  at  first  at  674  mil- 
lions amounted  only  to  637  mil- 
lions; and  moreover  because  in  the 
interval  of  time  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  time  when  the  law  of 
the  23d  September  could  be  ex- 
ecntcdi  about  S7  millions  were 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  cur- 
rent service  for  the  expenses  of 
the  three  first  months. 

Thus  every  principle  of  order 
conspires  to  induce  us  to  class 
ultimately  with  ihe  arrears  this 
surplus  of  expense  of  103  millions, 
and,  10  apply  to  its  extinction  the 
fi^rms  and  values  appropriated  to 
tlie  payment  of  the  debts  anterior 
to  the  first  of  April.  I  except  from 
this,  however,  a  sum  of  about  S3 
ttiillions  which  remains  due  hr 
the  public  debt,  and  which  is  to  be 
paid  in  specie  out  of  the  proceeds 
set  apart  for  the  arrears,  an  excep- 
tion which  has  been  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  the  23d  Sep- 
temtter. 

By  meani  of  these  arrangements, 
the  tent — 1814,  wilt  be  finally 
closed  both  as  to  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. This  term  will  no  lon- 
ger appear  in  the  accounts  of  the 
treasury,  and  what  collections  may 
■till  be  made  {torn  it  shall  be  added 
to  those  of  the  (n-m  leiS,  and  will 
increase  its  resources. 

Termtif  1815. 

On  the  1st  of  March  1815  the 

situation  of  the  finances  was  such 

as  to  inspire  the  greatest  degree 
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of  confidence.  The  collection  cif  the 
taxes  had  been  brought  to  a  close. 
The  liquidation  of  the  arrears  was 
advancing  rapidly;  the  stock  in- 
tended to  extinguish  it  was  at  par; 
all  the  departments  of  the  public 
serticc  were  solvent,  and  there 
was  in  the~  treasury  a  reserve  of 
fifty  millions. 

Four  months  after,  all  our  rt> 
sources  were,  swallowed  up,  all  our 
calculations  blasted;  order,  conB* 
dence,  credit,  all  had  disappeared; 
twelve  hundred  thousand  foreigi^ 
ers  occupied  France;  and  all  tho 
calamities  of  war  desolated  our 
territory. 

This  retrospect  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why  the  budget  of  1815,- 
which,  in  the  month  of  September  ' 

1814,  offered,  in  the  equipoise  of 
its  receipts  and  expenditures,  tho 
well  founded  hope  of  a  clear  sur- 
plus of  70  millions  applicable  t(j 
the  payment  of  the  arrears,  now 
exhibits  a  surplus  of  expense  61 
about  386  millions. 

Your  majesty  wilt  find  annexed 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  budget  df  receipts  of 
1815  on  the  first  of  October.  At 
that  e[>och  no  more  than  about  369 
millions  had  yet  been  collected  oft 
account  of  this  budget,  fixed  by  the 
law  of  the  23d  of  September  at 
618  millions.  But  considerable  re- 
ceipts have  been  made  since,  and 
from  the  progress  making  in  the 
collections,  1  still  hope  that  ulti- 
mately and  notwithstanding  the 
events  which  might  ver^  reason- 
ably be  supposed  likely  to  occasion 
a  deficit,  we  may  still  obtain  this 
sum  of  618  millions.  This  result 
is  explained  "by  the  excessive  mo- 
deration of  the  original  estimate. 

To  the  ordinary  receipts  valu- 
ed at  618  millions,  ought  to  b» 
added, 

1st.  The  proceeds  (35,510,000) 
of  a  sale  made  in  May  and  June 

1 8 1 5,  of  annuities  belonging  to  the 
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aiokingfnnd,  m  deplorable  opera- 
tion, for  wbicb  the  administrators 
of  that  fund  haye  no  apology  but 
the  disposition  of  the  authoritj' 
which  regulated  the  conditioos  of 
that  sale.  , 

3d.  The  loan  of  one  hundred 
millions  authorised  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  your  majesty  of  the  16th 
of  August. 

Thift  ordinance  was  made  under 
the  most  difficult,  the  most  impe- 
rious circumstances.  The  treasury 
bad  engagements  to  fulfil  towards 
the  allied  powers.  It  was  necea- 
aaiy  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
fi>r  the  wants  of  the  daily  Berrice. 
It  was  then  indispensable  to  pro- 
nde  for  the  obtaining  of  these 
hundred  millions,  without  im- 
peding the  collection  of  the  ordi- 
nary taxes. 

To  this  end  on  appeal  for  money 
in  the  nature  of  a  requisition  was 
maSe  to  the  principal  capitalists, 
farmers  and  freeholders.  It  re- 
mains to  sanction  this  provisional 
measure,  and  ensure  their  reim- 
bunemenl,— the  object  of  the  3d 
section  of  the  law  which  I  submit 
to  your  majesty. 

One  half  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  schedules  of  the  four  direct 
taxes  shall  be  collected  in  the  shape 
of  an  extraordinary  supply. 

The  receipts  of  the  sums  given 
in  payment  of  the  requisition  of 
one  hundred  millions  shall  be  taken 
as  cash  in  payment  of  this  supply. 

The  ope  tenth  of  the  «um  which 
it  may  yield  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  prefects  to  cover  the 
releases,  reductions,  and  allevia- 
tions which  it  miiy  be  found  proper 
to  grant. 

The  surplus  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  treasury,  but  under  the  con- 
didm— 

Of  reimbursing  the  capitalists, 
formers  and  freeholders;  the  por- 
tion of  the  advances  which  they 


have  made,  beyond  their  propor- 
tion of  the  new  tax; 

Of  exonerating  the  departmenta 
which  have  suffered  most  from  the 
late  events; 

Of  pladng  to  their  cret&t  the 
local  taxes  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  raise  for  the  payment, 
equipment,  and  mounting  of  the 
foreign  troops,  and  the  amoant  of 
which  has  been  deducted  out  of 
the  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  allied 
powers  agreeably  to  the  respective 
conventions  made  mth  them. 

A  sum  of  61,057,000  is  pro- 
visionally set  apart  under  the  head 
atjiind  firevioualy  appTopriated  for 
the  discharge  of  those  debts. 

At  the  nest  session  an  account 
shall  be  laid  before  both  houses,  of 
the  employment  of  this  sum.  If  it 
be  not  sufficient,  additional  appro- 
priation shall  be  made;  if  a  portion 
of  this  fund  remains  unemployed, 
it  will  he  applied  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  treasury. 

A  particular  provision  of  the 
law  regulates,  with  respect  to  tho 
payment  of  the  supply,  the  re- 
spective duties  of  the  farmers  and 
freeholders  in  conformity  with  the 
6th  article  of  the  law  of  the  33d 
September. 

It  is  proper  to  repeat,  that  the 
supply  in  question  is  an  extraordi- 
nary supply,  and  it  u  strictly  just, 
that  the  farmers  should  divide  this 
burden  with  the  freeholders  who 
have  had  so  many  others  to  sup- 
port, so  many  sacrifices  to  make. 

This  regulation  was  called  for 
by  several  prefects.  They  wished 
the  law  to  be  explicit  and  positive 
in  this. respect,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  difficulties  which  might  other- 
wise be  raised  in  their  depart- 
ments. I  deemed  it  a  duty  to  com- 
ply with  a  wish  which  is  the  result 
of  an  enlightened  examination,  and 
the  execution  of  which  is  beudes 
authorised  by  anterior  regubuioos. 
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This  deficit  is  indubitably  the 
result  of  the  fatal  events  of  the 
month  of  March  IS  15. 

It  represents,  in  great  part,  the 
payments  which  remain  to  be  made 
for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  following. 

Yourmajesty  without  ceasingto 
be  just',  might  have  been  severe  to 
the  creditors  of  an  illegal  govern- 
ment. Vou  have  authorised  the 
liquidation  and  the  payment  of 
their  claims;  but  since  the  ordinary 
resources  of  ISIS  are  exhausted, 
since  the  70  millions  which  were 
destined  to  the  extinction  of  the 
arrears  were  employed  by  that 
government,  to  satisfy  the  new 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  it  is 
just,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  pay- 
ments which  remain  to  be  made 
and  which  form  a  deficit  for  IB  15, 
be  added  to  the  debt  in  arrears. 

It  is  thus  that  the  expenses  of 
1 8 1 S,  which  belonged  to  your 
majesty's  government  of  the  thr^e 
first  months,  are  tu  be  paid;  the 
creditors  of  the  three  following 
months  of  ISIS  cannot  be  dealt 
with  in  a  different  manner. 

I  therefore  propose  to  your 
majesty  to  open  a  credit  of  130 
tniUtons  in  stock  of  the  arrears. 
This  sum,  toget^er  with  the  347 
millions  which  remained  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  first  of  October  last, 


will  complete  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  leis,  and  shall  be  ex* 
hibited  in  the  account  of  the  re- 
sources and  wants  of  the  arrears 
of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak 
in  detail. 

Situation  and  payment  of  the  Ar- 
rears. 

Od  tlie  ]>c  or  April  1114,  the  ineui 
of  Ihc  Kvenl  depiRmenu  ot  gonrn- 
mnt,  of  the  tregjtixT,  Uld  oF  the 
•inkiBg  fund,  wtre  rilua]  (nun  the 
yay  fnpeiTHt  dDcutpeDtf  wJiirh  tAd 

"^SL  "^'^  ■'    „•    ,.: ,-,     -  in,Wfii)o 

1  he  iKW  interaenlidEhTeKd  id  hr 
the  mmuteii.  and  miing  qpon  pot^ 

" itifnjnt 

To  he  divided  uCUoVL- 
Anean  of  the  fint 
three  iuhiiIh  of  I«It    U9Jltlfi9et 

1110  (inclame)  .  -      .  3»lfiie,2i0SMi^{Tjn9  vi 

1801    -      -      .      ,   gi,Tas,a«J 


These  arrears  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  pans: 

The  first  includes  the  claims 
for  the  year  1809  and  anterior  to 
that  date. ' 

The  second  what  remains  to  be 
paid  on  the  claims  belonging  to 
the  years  1810,1811,1813,1813, 
and  1814. 

The  fate  of  the  creditors  of  1 609 
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and  Ulterior  to  that  year,  has  been 
irrevocabljr  flxed  by  the  law  of  the 
30th  of  March  1813,  according  to 
the  proviuoTis  of  article  7  to  the 
3d  of  tbat  lair.  All  that  remaina 
due  for  those  fiscal  terms  is  to  be 
inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the 
public  debt.  This  principle  has 
been  uniformly  adhered  to  in  the 
measures  devised  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  respecting  the 
finances  of  1814,  And  the  law  of 
the  SOth  March  1813  havtngopen- 
cd  forthe  payment  of  i  hose  claims, 
ft  credit  in  annuities  which  ia  not 
•xbftusted,  it  is  enoui^b  for  me 
here  to  refer  to  the  rules  which 
are  applicable  to  them. 


■pd  precfdBH;,  Ou.-  ■man  aiuHnt 


iD  be  iiKn^Kl  by  Ifae  |«- 


IM  April  iai4  In  the  IMOeulin  nil     IU^IH,0«a 

The  wliak  ■DHWiI  paid  ud  to  to 
Mid  wdl  ix no,tt9$»i 

"ne  amifi  prigr  u  ^t  OrM  of 
AptU  bull  been  nlurd  u    -       -       -JIS^tfiM 


The  question  of  the  mode  of 
payment  of  the  arrears  was  long 
disctissed.  It  has  been  decided  by 
the  law  of  the  33d  September.  I 
mi^ht  abstain  from  a  new  exami- 
naiion.  Butopinions  supported  by 
the  anlhority  of  experience  and  by 
the  weight  of  talent  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  this  law. 
I  deem  it  useful  to  bestow  some 
attention  on  tbem.  There  is  one 
principle  not  to  be  contested: — 
The  state  owes  to  its  cieditors  the 
full  payment  of  their  claims;  and 
this  principle  is  dictated  not  only 
by  the  conscience,  but  likewise  by 
the  interest  of  every  governmeot; 


for  fidelity  in  keeping  engage- 
ments produces  confidence,  and 
conRdence  is  the  basis  of  public 
credit. 

Doubtless,  nothing  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  postpone  in- 
definitely the  extinction  of  the  ar- 
rears, and  to  add  their  capital  to 
that  of  the  inscribed  debt.  But  it  it 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  this  com- 
pulsive consolidation  does  not  re- 
lease the  treasury,  since  the  trea- 
sury, in  such  case,  only  makes  a 
nominal  payment,  exerts  its  au- 
thority to  commute  the  debt  al- 
ready due  and  demandable,  of  its 
creditor,  for  an  indeterminate  en- 
gagement, and  thus  but  too  often 
places  him  under  the  alternatiTe 
either  to  sell  wiih  loss,  or  to  keep,, 
without  hope  of  reimbursement,  a 
depreciated  stock.  In  adding  neif 
annuities  to  those  which  already 
exisi,  the  compulsory  consolidation 
attacks  not  only  the  interests  of 
the  man  who,  in  the  expectation 
of  ft  fair  profit,  has  lent  to  the 
state  his  time,  his  industry,  and 
his  capital;  but,  contrary  to  the 
&ith  of  contracts,  it  reduces  an- 
cient debts;  it  envelops  in  one 
common  empoverishmcnt,  the 
holder  of  the  demandable,  and  the 
owner  of  the  inscribed  debt,  it  vio- 
lates, with  respect  to  them  both^ 
the  sacred  rights  of  properly. 

And  what  is  the  result  of  thii 
operation?' 

The  honest  contractor,  the' capi- 
lalisi,  shuns  a  government  upon 
whose  good  faith  he  cannot  depend; 
the  public  service  falls  into  bad 
hands;  ruinous  contracts  swell  the 
public  expenses;  the  burdens  <^ 
the  people  increase,  and  the  state 
becnmesa  prey  to  all  the  disorders 
inseparable  fram  the  dishonesty  of 
which  it  has  given  the  Erst  ex- 
ample. 

In  other  times  ministers  who 
were  precluded  by  absolute  orderv 
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froiQ  a  GhoIc«  of  tneanS)  creditors 
who  were  placed  under  the  necea- 
^ty  either  to  suffer  a  total  loss,  or 
to  subscribe  to  a  reduction  of  their 
claims,  may  have  agreed  to  such 
an  operation.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
religious  loyalty  of  your  majesty 
to  pursue  a  diiTerent  course. 

No,  sire;,  at  a  time  when  the 
deficit  in  the  receipts  of  ISU  and 
1619  compels  us  tQ  add  to  thear> 
vears,  335  millions  of  payments 
which  retnaiu  to  be  made  for  those 
two  years;  at  a  time  when  new 
treaties  will  increase  the  inscribed 
debt)  and  as  an  eHlect  of  these  same 
treaties,  we  shall  have  a  foreign 
competition  in  our  market,  fitted 
to  exert  a  dangerous  in0uence  on 
our  credit,  I  will  not  propose  tc 
your  majesty  a  mode  of  relieving 
the  treasury  so  contrary  to  justice 
end  to  the  public  interests.  The 
law  of  the  23d  September  has  laid 
down  the  principles:  we  must  re- 
main faithful  to  them. 

The  events  which  have  taken 
place,  uncB  that  law  was  enacted, 
might,  no  doubt,  alTorii  pretences 
to  circumscribe  its  concessions,  to 
postpone  the  epoch  of  reimburse- 
ment, perhaps  to  reduce  the  in- 
terests. But  those  events,  in  alter- 
ing the  situation  of  the  debtor, 
have  not  diminished  the  rights  of 
the  creditors. 

These  rights  remaii)  the  same; 
They  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
validity;  they  rest  on  the  public 
faith,  on  the  word  of  your  majesty, 
and  what  minister  could  dure  to 
propose  to  you  to  violate  such 
guarantees? 

However,in  order  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  the  law  of  the  33d 
September,  it  is  indispensable  to 
replace  the  70  millions  which  were 
to  have  been  deducted  from  the 
receipts  of  1815,  and  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  arrears.  I  ask 
ftulhority  to  carry  as  far  as  four 
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hundred  thousand  kectam  the  sate 
of  national  forests;  and  in  ordsr  (a 
facilitate  the  operation,  I  propose 
that  the  bonds  of  the  treasury  sh^ 
be  admissible  in  payment  of  the 
price  of  those  forests,  and  of  the 
estates  of  the  commune;  with  tke 
condition  of  paying  one    fifth  ia 

This  measure  will  deprive  the 
creditors  of  none  of  the  advantagee 
which  were  secur<d  to  them.  Oe 
the  contrary  it  will  extend,  it  will 
complete  their  security.  They  will 
have  the  option  to  wait  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  their  bonds  at  the 
time  at  which  they  become  due, 
to  cause  them,  if  they  prefer  it,  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  grand  livre, 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt. 
I'hey  will  have,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  investing  them  either 
directly,  in  personal  scquisitiona, 
or  intUrectly,  by  selling  them  to 
the  purchaser  who  may  be  in  nee4 
of  them,  in  order  to  pay  the  value 
of  the  portion  of  the  nation^ 
forests  ho  may  wish  to  buy. 

It  is  very  essential  not  to  con> 
found  the  operations  which  have 
taken  piece  under  the  last  govern- 
ment with  that  which  we  now  pro- 
pose. When,  in  countries  wrested 
by  the  force  of  arms  fram  their 
legitimate  sovereigns,  the  con* 
quered  domains  were  offered  for 
sale,  the  rescriptions,  delegation^ 
and  other  stock  received  in  pay- 
ment of  those  domains,  of  necessi* 
ty  depreciated,  because  the  invest- 
ment of  the  stock  was  compulsory, 
because  remote  estates,  the  value 
of  which  was  not  known,  could 
suit  but  a  smalt  number  of  indi- 
viduals, and  because  the  mode  of 
the  original  acquisition,— ^he  vi- 
olence of  conquest — diminished 
stitl  more,  in  their  estimation,  the 
value  of  those  estates. 

Such  is  the  character  of  our 
operation  that,  by  means  of  the 
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con^oD  impoied  upon  the  pur- 
ehuera  to  pay  one  fifth  in  specie, 
it  will  be  in  the  power,  of  the 
treuury  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  preBCDt  stock,  since  every  bond 
tdmilted  will  carry  with  it  a  pro- 
viaion  for  the  redemption  of  tbe 
others. 

Tbe  Mrvice  of  the  two  years 
1814  and  181S  being  thus  settled, 
I  now  pass  to  an  ezamination  of 
tbe  resources  uid  wants  of  181G. 


1  p»p«e  IQ  jva 

Tool,       MlfiBo^i 

The  direct  uzes  arC  included 
in  this  total  for  320  millions,  that 
ia  for  the  amount  at  which  they 
were  rated  for  1815. 

I  belLeve  it  indispensable  to 
maintain,  for  1816,  the  provisions 
of  the  sections  3,  3, 4,  and  5  of  the 
law  of  the  33d  September  1814. 
The  execution  of  those  sections 
ought  to  be  so  immediate,  and  the 
necessities  of  tbe  state  are  so  great 
that  any  change  would  inevitably 
comnut  the  interests  of  tbe  trea- 
sury. 

'  In  less  difficult  times,  I  will 
have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your 
majesty  the  new  regulations  which 
circumstances  may  warrant  with 
respect  to  the  additional  cents.  I 
can  go  no  farther,  for  the  present, 
than  propose  to  your  majesty,  in 
&vour  of  the  departments,  the  im- 
position of  five  centimes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  each  one, 
the  produce  of  which,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  minister  of  tbe 
interior,  shall  be  employed  in  ex- 
penses of  local  utility. 

Tbe  last  government  had  grant- 
ed likewise  to  the  general  councils 
of  the  departments  the  right  of 
voting  these  centimes;  but  the  pro- 


ceeds were  depouted  in  the  trea- 
sury and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
diverted  entirely  from  their  osten- 
sible and  pi'oper  destination. 

This  malversation  will  not  re- 
appear under  the  healing  govern' 
ment  of  your  majesty.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  centimes  shall  be  de- 
posited in  tbe  sinking  fund.  This 
deposit  shall  be  voluntary  and  sa- 
cred. The  funds  will  be  held  at  the 
disposal  of  the  prefects,  will  be 
employed  immediately  according 
to  their  directions,  and  the  inierest 
on  the  same  will  be  paid  up  to  the 
very  moment  when  tbe  sinking 
fund  shall  have  reimbursed  tbe 
capital.  The  departments  will  thus 
enjoy  an  advantage  which  tiiey 
fcould  not  have  obtained,  had  the 
sums  thus  raised,  remained  inac- 
tive in  the  local  treasury  of  each. 

This  arrangement  inay  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary centimes  which  th^  se- 
veral communes  are  authorised  lo 
levy,  for  their  own  particular  ex- 
penses, when  those  expenses  are 
not  Vo  take  place  immediately,  or 
do  not  require  the  whole  of  the 
sums  appropiiated  to  them.  The 
profits  which  the  communes  will 
receive  from  the  salutary  depout 
of  this  capital  in  the  sinking  fund, 
will  increase  their  resources,  and 
reduce  by  so  much  the  sums 
which  they  might  be  obliged  to 
raise. 

Experience  has  proved  that  some 
provisions  of  the  law  of  the  year  7, 
in  stamps  and  registration,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  amendment.  The  prin- 
cipal object  is  to  remedy  with  re- 
spect to  certain  acts  the  inequality 
of  the  proportional  duty,  and  thus 
to  re-establish  the  unity  of  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  regulate  the 
collection  of  taxes. 

The  custom-house  duties  wers 
valued  at  a  clear  revenue  of  35 
millions  in  the  budget  of  18)5.  It 
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TrouM  hare  exceeded  this  snm,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  events  of  the 
month  of  March.  The  invasion  of 
the  territory  has  broken,  on  several 
points,  the  line  of  the  custom- 
houses, disorganized  the  aervicei 
interrupted  the  collections,  and  fa- 
voured smuggling.  Order  begins  to 
be  re-established;  the  provisions  of 
the  last  treaties  will  contribute  to 
maintain  it;  but  the  causes  which 
have  diminished  the  proceeds  of 
1815  wilt  not  be  altogether  vrith* 
out  influence  in  the  proceeds  of 
1816. 

The  tariff  of  the  custom-house 
has  been  revised.  Several  articles 
not  before  inctuded.in  it  have  been 
taxed.  The  new  duties  are  mo- 
derate and  ought  to  be  so,  because 
it  is  chieSy  with  respect  to  cus- 
tom-house duties,  that  taxation 
ought  to  stop  at  that  very  point, 
beyond  which  it  would  be  an  in- 
ducement to  fraud,  would  prevent 
consumption,  and  discourage  in- 
dustry. I  believe,  that  owing  to 
these  new  duties,  and  some  addi- 
tion to  [he  former,  this  branch  of 
revenue  may  ^ve,  for  1816,  a  net 
sum  of  40  millions. 

I  value  at  35  millions  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  duty  on  salt.  This 
duty  fixed  at  first  by  the  law  of 
the  34th  April  1806  at  3  dScimea 
per  kilogramme,  raised  afterwards 
to  4  d^cimes  by  a  decree  of  the 
llth  of  November  1613,  was  re- 
duced to  3  by  the  law  of  the  1  fth 
December  ISU. 

Your  majesty  could  have  wish- 
ed to  re-establish  the  first  of  these 
rates  in  1816.  Vou  had  cherished 
this  hope.  You  have  been  dis- 
appointed, lu  more  fortunate 
times  your  majesty  may  realize 
it.  The  people  may- safely  rest 
on  your  paternal  solicitude  for 
their  relief,  and  on  your  anxiety 
to  acceleratB  the  epoch  of  that 
relie£ 

Vol.  I. 
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The  other  indirect  taxes,  are 
valued  at  147  millions.  They  had 
been  valued  in  1B15  at  only  90 
millions.  This  difference  of  57 
millions  arises  principally  from 
the  new  duties  which  ore  to  be 
established.  The  indirect  tax  by 
the  variety  of  its  combinations,  and 
above  all  owing  to  this  peculiar 
property  which  it  has  of  merging 
itself  in  the  price  of  the  article, 
and  of  identifying  itself  with  the 
enjoyments  or  the  wants  of  the 
consumer,  hu,  over  every  other 
tax,  an  advantage,  which  is  no 
longerto  be  contested,  Besides,  w* 
have  not  the  choice  of  resources.' 
Direct  taxes  are  carried  to  the 
maximum,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenses  cannot  be  equalized  but 
by  indirect  taxes. 

The  law  of  finance  which  I  sub- 
mit to  the  approbation  of  your 
majesty,  includes  several  provi- 
sions which  regulate  these  new 
duties,  and  which  will  improve  the 
collection  of  the  duties  already  laid. 

The  improvement  will  be,  I 
hope,  particularly  manifest  in  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  duty  on 
liquors.  It  had  been  valued  at  fiO 
millions  in  the  budget  of  18 15,  and 
probably  will  produce  no  more 
than  50.  This  difTerence  between 
the  anticipated  and  the  real  receipt 
does  not  impeach  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  which  served  as  a 
basis  to  the  estimate.  It  has  been 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
circumstances. 

The  law  of  the  8th  of  Decern- 
her,  1814,  had  wisely  regulated  alt 
the  provisions  intended  to  secure 
the  entire  collection  of  the  sum 
carried  in  the  budget.  It  was  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
proceeds  would  exceed  our  hopei. 
The  old  mode  of  presentation  wa^ 
maintained,  hut  the  law  had  care- 
fully removed  all  that  conU  recall 
arbitrary  forms. 
3C 
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A  lull  bu  bean  prepared  to  mo- 
dify some  proviuona  c^  our  legis- 
latiooi  coDcenting  tcrfmcco.  £xpe- 
H^ncs  hu  pojnicd  out  the  utility 
of  the  uDeDdnicnts  suggested. 
Tbey  afford  more  fraedom  to  the 
cuttivation  of  tobacco.  They  facili' 
tata  for  the  planters,  the  means  of 
gettiDg  it  off  to  adraDU^Si  either 
bf  a  *ale  to  the  royal  farm  of  to- 
bWGo,  or  by  axportatioB  to  a  fo- 
reign Qountryt  and  in  this  twofold 
respect,  recoaciic,  I  believe,  up- 
on principles  »f  ^Btice,the  con- 
VMueoce  of  the  consumw,  the  en- 
coun^ttncnts  due  to  agriculture, 
UhI  the  interests  f>f  the  treasury. 

The  produce  of  the  poat  a&ce, 
of  the  lottery,  of  tbe  talt  w«rk«  in 
the  East,  and  of  the  scTeral  other 
branches,  is  Talued  at  39  millions. 
It  is  »bout  the  »um  at  which  it 
vaarahwdin  isis. 

Tba  extnordioary  r*«eipta  coo- 
d>t>— 

Of  an  advance  on  (be  depoeiu 
IB  the  way  of  secwty  made  fay  no* 
taries,,(tG.  wbwli  wUl  [««diue  30 
miUiofls. 

Ofa  deducUwt  of  13  miUions 
from  the  talarias  pud  by  the  trear 
Bury;  and 

Of  the  10  miltioRB  which  your 
Majesty  has  deigned  to  relinquish 
eut  of  the  civil  list. 

It  was  not  enough  for  your  Ma- 
jesty to  impiose  upon  youraelf  this 
aacriBce.  You  have  regulated 
yourself  the  application  of  the 
funds  which  are  to  result  from  it. 
You  have  cxpresKd  a  wish  Uiat 
these  funds  be  particularly  em- 
pk^ed  in  i-epairing  the  calamitica 
«f  war  in  t^se  departments  which 
have  been  its  theatre. 

IprnpHF  U  flu  the  Iradgd  of  Iha 
npeUU  of  IBIS,  It  ■  HUB  «[■■]  u 
OeUDUunl  of  itu^  public  Kceipu,     ■    100,000^00 

Including  thei«nt 
.    t4Q  auilioDaof  p^flMDttto  be 


made  this  year  Sop  tbe  conCrlbB- 
tion  of  70O  millions  to  the  allies. 

130  millions  for  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  m«i  left  m 
France  by  them;  and-   ■ 

A  fund  of  4,d0O,0OO  fi^a,  for 
cmitingent  expensea,  »aA  partku- 
larly,  for  the  reimburaementa  to  be 
made  in  oompUance  with  tbe  19th 
article  of  the  conTeniion  of  the 
3Dlh  November. 

Tbe  expenditure  of  tb«  anveral 
ctepartnents  of  govemmnnt  a- 
mounted,  in  IB  14,  to  S65  milUoai. 
The  budget  of  1S15,  carries  it  to 
564  miUions.  It  is  reduced  ia  the 
budget  of  1S16,  to  33»,SOO/}0a 
francs.  Not  b^ig  able  to  increue 
the  receipts,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  diminish  the  expenses. 
The  payments  to  be  made  for  tbo 
inaeribed  debi,  for  the  war  contri- 
bution, the  stipend  and  ntainte- 
nanee  of  foreign  troops,  tbe  inte* 
reat  of  the  nounal  securities,  and 
other  ezpeniea  which  are.  simc^ 
tible  neither  of  reducdon  Her  rf 
adjoumment,  have  been  pki8ad,oa 
the  first  line,  in  the  presumed 
revenue  of  1816.  Tboae  brUiohei 
being  secured,  the  enna  which  re- 
maiaed  to  be  diqKxed  of,  has  beoa 
divided  between  the  several  de- 
partmente  of  ffovcniiseBt  in  a  pio> 
portion  coDformafale  to  the  impart* 
anoe  of  their  demands.  From  thii 
state  of  things  it  may  possUdy  re* 
)Ult  that  aoote  expensea  Irbich 
ought  to  have  been  inclined  m 
ISl&iwill  be  adjourned  to  IftlT, 
and  Uii&  observBtim  apptiea  man 
particularly,  to  thib  department  of 

The  army  has  been  diabatidedi 
and,  I  may,  perbapSf  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that,  notwithstanding  tha 
cmbarrasamenta  of  the  tpeasur^ 
and  the  eitrsme  pressure  of  dr* 
curastanqeai   the.  arieara  of  pijr 
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«f  the  troopi,  regnlarlj  liquidated, 
have  been  diBcharged  every  where, 
with  (he  punctuality  which  be- 
longs to  times  of  prosperity.  We 
have  now  to  re-orgenise  the  army 
In  mm  and  epparatiia;  ta  provide 
C>r  all  the  expenses  of  the  Arst  or- 
ganization' By  the  wi»e  plan  of 
the  minister  of  war,  this  organi- 
ssation  will  unfold  itself  by  degrees, 
Knd  ia  a  progression  conrespond- 
ing  with  the  rewUFces  df  the 
treasury.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  must  understand  (he  possible 
postponement  of  a  portion  of  the 
eipensea  of  1816  to  181^7.  But  a 
recurrence  of  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  have  created 
the  deficit  of  1814  and  1815,  ia  not 
to  be  apprehended.  I  Iruat  that  the 
receipts  of  1S16  itjll  not  fall  shuit 
«f  the  valuation.  The  improve- 
ments which  time  tnay  induce  in 
the  situation  of  our  finances,  wiH 
readily  cover  the  debt  which  the 
coming  year  might  leave  to  be 
paid  by  the  following  year. 

This  debt  will  be  the  less,  chiefly 
by  reason  of  the  retrenchment  oF 
all  the  expenses  which  are  not  of 
Absolute  necessity.  The  ministers 
of  your  majesty  know  that  one  of 
their  first  duties  is  to  carry  econo- 
my into  all  the  branches  of  ad- 
ministration entrusted  to  their 
care,  that  no  recourse  ought  to  be 
bad  to  new  taxes  bnt  after  having 
exhausted  the  resources  of  refor- 
mation. They  will  fulfil  this  duty. 
It  is  in  the  exercise  of  a  constant 
and  wise  economy  that  we  roust 
now  look  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
enormous  burthens  which  are  im- 
posed upon  us.  It  is  in  a  strict 
equilibrium  of  posaitrie  receipts, 
and  of  necessary  expenses,  that  we 
•hall  find  the  means  of  supporting 
the  present  and  of  providing  for 
the  future.  These  views  have  no- 
thing brilliant,  but  their  results 
arc  certain;  and  your  majesty  will 
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not  commit  to  the  chances  of 
theory  the  relief  of  your  people. 
A  time  will  come  ncvertheiesSi 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
strength  of  union,  and  the  edvan* 
tages  ariung  from  exactness  and 
good  fitith,  may  give  ua  the  re- 
sources of  a  credit  which  will  be 
extensive,  because  it  will  be  legiti* 
mate.  Credit  so  often  invoked,  an4 
sometimes  badly  understood,  is  th« 
simple  result  of  confidence.  We 
will  daserve  it,  and  may  then  give 
it  a  direction  in  conformity  ffitH 
the  interests  of  the  state. 

Your  majesty  may  observe  in  thi 
budget  of  expenses  an  item  which, 
till  now,  had  never  been  inserted 
in  the  budget.  It  is  the  fund  for 
the  invalids  of  the  sea  service. 

The  inscribed  debt  is  put  at  1 13 
millions,  including  in  it  the  new 
inscriptions  which  are  to  he  made 
in  execution  of  the  last  treaties. 

This  evaluation  of  Its  mitliMia 
is  justified  by  the  detailed  state- 
ment annexed  to  this  report  (No. 
1 S)  and  the  principid  reaultsy 
which  are  as  follows: 


The  increase  of  the  debt  calh 
imperiousiy  for  the  creation  of  a 
sinking  fund  which  may  limit  ita 
duration,  moderate  its  effects,  and 
by  a  gradual  extinction  bring  it 
baclt'  to  the  point  where  it  ougirt 
to  stop.  This  is  the  object  of  the 
last  propositions  which  I  am  going 
to  offer  to  your  majesty. 
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Stitiiig  Fund. 

The  linking  fiind  according  to 
its  fbrnier  orgsnizBtioni  bad  three 
principal  and  sevcnl  characters. 

It  was, 
A  fund  of  deposit, 
A  fund  of  warraotji 
And  a  siukiDg  fund- 
As  a  fund  of  deposit  it  received, 
or  it  ought  to  have  received,  the 
judiciiiry  securities  and  other  de- 
posits of  the  same  kind. 

As  a  fund  of  warranty  it  re- 
imbursed the  protested  bonds  of 
the  receivers  genera],  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  security  of  tbe 
persons  who  had  subscribed  the 
■ame. 

As  a  sinUng  fund  il  was  to  ex- 
tin  gubh  gradually  the  floating  debt. 

Accordingly,  several  laws  had 
assigned  to  the  sinking  fund  acon- 
^erable  capital,  of  which  it  was  by 
degrees  deprived. 

Of  this  caiutal,  an  annual  re- 
venue of  3,600,000  francs  had  es- 
caped spoliation. 

This  annual  revenue  was  sold  in 
the  interval  between  the  30th  of 
March  and  the  7tb  of  July  last. 

It  is  DOW  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  create  anew  the  sinking 
fund  upon  a  new  basis,  to  restore 
it  to  its  first  and  true  function,  that 
of  diminishing  the  debt,  and  to 
g^ve  it  at  the  same  time  all  the 
moral  force  which  It  wants  to  fulfil 
freely  and  with  proper  indepen- 
dence this  important  duty. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  and 
to  certify  its  true  situation,  to  clear 
it  of  all  imaginary  resources,  all 
credits  worse  than  doubtful,  which 
swell  its  apparent  capital,  of  all 
c^solete  or  lapsed  debts. 

By  the  liquidation  adopted,  the 
sinking  fund  conveys  its  capital  to 
the  treasury;  the  treasury  assumes 
the  payment  of  its  debts.  A  new 


career  now  opens  for  the  uokii^ 

The  revenue  of  the  post  office, 
a  certain  revenue  and  tbe  legid- 
macy  of  the  origin  of  which  is  the 
best  security  for  its  duration,  since 
it  is  less  a  tax  than  a  compensatioti 
ior  services  rendered  the  public; 
this  revenue,  I  say,  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  the  unking  fund 
to  the  amount  of  14  millions.  This 
sum  shall  be  deposited  monthly  by 
twelfths.  If  the  proceeds  of  the 
post  office  exceed  14  millions,  the 
surplus  will  belong  to  the  treasury^ 
if  it  be  less,  the  treasury  sh^ 
make  up  tbe  deficiency. 

Tliis  endowment  shall  form  the 
capital  specially  devoted  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt-  lode- 
pendent  of  this  capital,  the  sinking 
fund  is  authorised  to  receive  the 
produce  of  judiciary  securLues, 
and  of  voluntary  deposits,  and  the 
centimes  which  the  departroenti 
and  communes  (districts)  are  em- 
powered to  levy-  It  will  pay  tbe 
interest  on  those  deposits,  in  the 
pn^xtrtion  fixed  by  law,  and  the 
profits  of  this  fund  on  the  interest 
it  may  derive  from  tbe  employ- 
mcnt  of  its  means  cempared  with 
that  which  it  may  have  to  pay,  will 
augment  its  resources  for  the  gra- 
dual  extinction  of  tlie  debt- 

But  in  order  that  the  unkiog 
fund  may  fijlfil  the  end  of  its  insti- 
tution, in  order  that  it  may  reap 
the  contemplated  advantages  in  all 
their  extent,  it  is  necessary  that 
its  operations  be  independent;  that 
the  deposit  which  it  is  intrusted 
with  be  inviolable;  that  its  admi- 
nistration be  guarded  by  all  the 
securities  that  can  ensure  its  GdeU- 
ty,  and  that  the  administrator  who 
is  to  have  the  honour  of  directing 
it  do  himself  offer  by  an  indefeau- 
ble  responsibility,  the  fir;t  of  those 
securities. 
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Sach  is  the  basia  upon  which  I 
Jiropose  to  your  majesty  to  create 
anew  the  stnktng  fund.  Then,  tbia 
institution,  a  truly  national  insti- 
tution, will  realize  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  ace  attached  to  its 
dosiinies.  The  tables  »inexed  of 
the  efTects  of  the  sinking  fund  cal- 
culated during  an  interval  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  with  means  inferior 
to  those  which  are  now  to  he  placed 
at  its  disposal,  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  degree  of  prosperity  which  it 
may  reach,  when  it  shall  have  full 
scope  and  ample  resources. 

Thus,  sire,  have  I  fulfilled  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  me,  by 
placing  under  the  eyes  of  your  ma- 
jesty the  situation  of  your  finances. 
I  have  concealed  none  of  the  af- 
flicting features  which  it  wears. 

The  resources  of  1814,  and  of 
1815,  are  exhausted,  and  there  re- 
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muns  to  be  paid  arrears  amount- 
ing to  635  millions. 

The  budget  of  1 8 1 6  cannot  cover 
its  expenses  but  by  a  considerable 
addition  to  taxes  already  so  heavy. 

Corroded  byregrets  for  the  past, 
bent  under  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
sent, we  must  look  to  futurity  for 
consolation.  Let  us  hope  that 
peace,  which  has  cost  us  so  dear} 
that  the  restoration  of  order  and 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  that  the 
union  of  all  Frenchmen  in  one 
sentiment,  will  accelerate  the  term 
of  our  sacrifices.  This  hope  is  in 
the  heart  of  your  majesty.  Hea- 
ven owes  it  to  your  virtues  to  re- 
alize it. 

Tlit  Mnialrr  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  the  Department  qf 
Fi7\anee. 

CausT  CoSFEiVo. 
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Tub  Qtaneelbr  qf  the  Exehe- 
fuer,  in  rising  to  submit  to  the 
eooimium  the  tenns  on  which  be 
bad  contracted  a  loan  thttt  morning, 
could  not  but  regret  that  circum' 
BtMicca  had  made  it  necessary  for 
bitn  to  propose  that  a  prorision 
should  be  made  for  the  prosecn- 
tioti  or  a  war  on  the  most  exten- 
«ive  scale,  while  the  country  was 
yet  labouring  under  the  burtttens 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  Ebnner  con- 
test. It  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  committee,  that  but  a 
few  months  bad  elapsed  since  that 
house  was  employed  in  debating 
what  provision  would  be  necessary 
for  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
country,  and  by  what  means  the 
nation  should  be  gradually  released 
from  the  charge  of  the  expendi- 
ture imposed  upon  it  by  tbs  events 
of  the  late  struggle  in  the  cause  of 
Europe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
of  peace  with  America  arrived) 
before  circumstances  occurred 
which  had  led  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war  with  France.  The  circum- 
atancea  which  bad  attended  the 
landing  of  Bonaparte  in  France 
%ere  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented,  that  they  could 
neither  be  by  possibility  foreseen, 
nor  prevented  by  any  act  of  the 
British  government;  and  they 
were  felt  throughout  Europe  as 
an  electric  shock,  which  in  a  mO' 
ment  rouzed  all  its  nations  into 
arms.  The  declaration  of  the  al- 
lies of  the  13th  of  March,  issued 
at  a  time  when  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  them  to  have  had  any  com- 
munication with  this  country, 
proved  that  the  impulie  had  iu>t 


been  pren  by  England,  bat  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  great 
sovereigns  on  the  Continent,  that 
with  a  government  tike  the  pre* 
sent  government  of  France,  whole 
authority  rested  In  no  right— 
which  was  founded  on  oppression 
at  home,  and  insatiable  amtuliofl 
abroad— there  was  no  safety  for 
them  but  in  war;  satisfied  as  they 
were,  that  such  a  power  would  la* 
hour  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
Europe,  if  it  were  not  overpower- 
ed itself.  This  country  bad  at  that 
time  made  some  progress  in  the 
reduction  of  its  expenditure.  The 
American  war  was  at  an  end;  but 
at  the  same  time  large  demands 
wece  existing  against  the  nation. 
Though  this  war  was  closed,  it 
was  still  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  return  of  our  army  from 
America,  and  also  for  the  paying 
off  of  the  large  arrears  which  re< 
mained  in  consequence  of  that 
contest  in  Europe  which  had  pre- 
ceded  it.  These  circumstances  be- 
ing talien  into  the  consideration  of 
the  committee,  they  would  not 
wonder  that  a  loon,  in  its  amount 
beyond  all  example,  should  be  call- 
ed for;  and  he  trusted  that  it  would 
not  be  thought  too  great,  when  it 
was  remembered  thai  it  was  in- 
tended to  meet  not  only  the 
chains  of  a  new  war  in  which  vre 
were  engaged,  but  also  to  ex- 
tinguish the  arrears  of  an  old  one. 
Though  he  regretted  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  still  he  could  not  but 
derive  some  consolation  from  the 
reflection,  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  rtused  would 
prove  to  the  world  how  large  were 
our  resource^  and  how  prosperous 
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tho  state  of  the  ctntAiy.  Un- 
doobtly  it  wri  Ktisfactory  to 
luin>  that  grnt  u  the  lums  called 
for  were,  and  extetMivc  at  were 
the  charges  which  the  country 
bad  to  bear,  he  had  no  reason  to 
ooninent  in  detail  upon  the  dif- 
ferent attictes  which  cauicd  this 
expenditure,  as  thep  had  already 
undergone  the  consideration,  »h1 
for  the  BiOBt  pM't  received  the 
MDCtioa  of  Parliament.  He  tiad 
(mly  to  recapitulate  the  supplies 
which  had  been  granted;  and  what 
were  the  meaM  by  which  it  was 
proposed  that  they  should  be  met. 
There  might  be  some  further  ex- 
penses to  be  provided  for,  which 
in  the  course  of  bis  statement  he 
woijld  take  an  opportunity  to  point 
out.  The  {total  amount  of  the 
charge  for  the  service  of  the 
Davy  for  the  present  year  was 
14,897,000^.,  and  for  transports 
3,747,000/.  making  together  the 
sum  t^  18,644,000^.  Uere,  how- 
•rer,  it  was  to  be  observed,  two 
Bullions  were  to  be  included  for 
Oie  repayment  of  the  navy  debt, 
and  which,  therefore  formed  no 
part  of  the  service  of  the  current 
year.  The  different  expenses  oo 
account  of  the  army  amounted  to 
l3,876/)00i.  The  arrears  of  the 
^traordinaries  unprovided  for, 
were  ll,9S3,00O/.  For  the  extra- 
•rdiDanes  trf  the  current  year,  in- 
cluding Ireland,  a.  sum  of  no  less 
than  13,000,000/.  had  been  voted. 
The  charge  fw  the  barrack  ser- 
vice was  09,000/.,  which  bad  not 
yel  been  voted,  but  wluch  would 
be  proposed  in  the  committee  of 
supply  the  same  ereoing.  This 
•uoi  would  appear  uncommonly 
smalt-,  but  he  would  shortly  assign 
the  reasons  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  render  it  sufficient,  and 
Any  further  circumstances  requir- 
ing notice  would  be  fully  explain- 
ed by  hia  right  bonuun^e  friend 


in  proposing  the  vote.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sums  called  for  on 
account  of  the  barrack  service  was 
^SOfiOOi.  The  difference  between 
the  sum  last  ntentioned  and  tho 
99,000/.  proposed  to  be  voted,  was 
occasioned  by  a  saving  ariiinc 
from  the  sale  of  the  old  stArcs,  aM 
of  barracks  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  public  service.  The  com' 
missariat  caused  a  charge  «{ 
l,lOO,00O/,t  the  store-keeper  ge- 
neral one  of  91,000/.;  givingaMv 
tal  on  account  of  the  military  ser- 
vice, of  39,150,000/.  For  the  ord- 
nance servicB,  the  supply  waa 
4,421,000/.  For  the  expense  of 
subsidies  this  year  to  the  allies* 
the  house  had  voted  3,000,000^ 
They  had  also  voted  1,653,000/. 
for  the  lepsyment  of  the  bills  of 
credit  created  under  act  of  IB13( 
but  there  remuned  other  expense* 
to  be  provided'  for,  aiinng  out  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  force  which 
we  were  bound  to  maintain  on  the 
Continent  by  the  additional  treaCf 
of  Cfaaumont,  and  out  of  some 
other  suhadiary  engagements.  Oit 
account  «f  the  supplementary  con- 
vention of  Chaumont,  (he  was  not 
sure  the  sum  he  was  abotit  to 
name  was  quite  correct,  as  the 
accounts  were  not  finely  mad«  - 
up,  but  he  was  satisfied  it  would 
prove  nearly  sccurate),  there  was 
a  charge  of  SJOfiOOt.  To  complete 
the  subsidies  granted  to  Austria 
under  former  treaties,  a  sum  of 
400,000^  was  necesBsry.  This 
arose  partly  from  the  ctrcunistaoco 
of  some  stores  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  delivered  for  the 
Austrian  service,  having  been 
otherwise  employed;  and  of  some 
other  atores  having  been  chafed 
in  the  subsidiary  account  which  it 
had  been  agreed  to  omit,  and  the 
value  of  which  in  both  cases  waa 
consequently  to  be  made  up  in 
money.  The  greater  part  of  this 
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sum  bad  already  been  pud,  and 
the  account  had  been  laid  before 
the  house.  Ha  bad  tuted  the  bills 
of  credit  voted  by  parliament,  to 
amount  to  ),650,Ouo;.  There  re- 
mained the  sum  of  about  300,000/. 
to  be  made  good  to  complete  the 
two  millions  and  a  half,  which  we 
were  bound  to  provide  by  the 
treaty)  together  with  the  interest 
due;  bat  for  this  turn  he  iboold 
not  propose  any  vote  in  the  pre- 
sent session)  aa  its  amount  could 
not  exactly  be  ascertained,  de- 
pending on  the  course  of  ex- 
change. There  was  also  due  to 
Russia  on  engai;cments  contracted 
(luring  the  former  war,  the  sum  of 
about  530,000/.;  JOO.OOOf.  had  been 
paid  to  Spain,  and  300,000/.  to 
Portugal,  on  a  similar  accountj 
and  a  snm  was  also  due  to  Hano- 
ver. He  considered  himself  as  jus- 
tified in  stating  the  supplies  for 
these  services,  the  accounts  of 
which  were  under  the  eiamination 
of  the  house,  to  amount  to  about 
3,500,000/.;  which,  with  1,000,000/. 
voted  as  a  compensation  to  Sweden 
for  the  cession  of  Guadaloupe, 
made  a  charge  of  4,500,000/.  for 
foreign  expenditure;  of  which, 
i^ut  4,000,000/.  would  be  payable 
within  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
5,000,000/.  voted  as  sabsidies  to 
the  three  great  powers,  Austria, 
Russia  and  Prussia.  The  total 
amount  therefore  of  the  charge 
for  foreign  payments,  including 
bills  of  credit,  was  9,000,000/.  He 
should  have  besides  to  propose  to 
parliament  a  vote,  to  maltB  good 
to  the  army  which  had  fought  un- 
der lord  Wellington  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  stores  captured  by 
tbem  in  different  foitres^es.  This 
charge,  not  being  altogether  of  an 
ordinary  nature,  would  require 
some  explanation;  but  he  trusted 
that,  though  considerable  in  its 
amount,  it  would  be  i-eceivcd  with 


favour,  in  consideratiAi  of  what 
that  army  had  achieved  for  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  their  coun- 
try. On  the  reduction  of  a  fortrest 
an  estimate  was  commonly  made 
of  the  value  of  the  stores  cap- 
tured, which  were  applied  to  the 
public  service,  and  afterwards  ac- 
counted for  to  the  captors.  Durii^ 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  the  ac- 
count had  been  kept  in  the  ususl 
manner,  but  no  payment  had  yet 
been  made;  find  from  the  extent  of 
the  service  performed  in  the 
course  of  a  war  which  had  era- 
tinued  for  seven  years,  this  charge 
formed  a  considerable  item;  it 
was  estimated  at  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds:  to  this  the  sum 
of  143,000/.  was  to  be  added,  for 
the  stores  and'  artillery  taken  at 
the  capture  of  the  island  of  Java. 
It  was  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
in  the  operations  f^ainst  that 
island,  no  part  of  the  royal  ar- 
tillery was  employed.  The  artillery 
which  was  used  there  was  direct- 
ed by  the  officers  of  the  East  Ii^ 
dia  company's  establishment;  and 
therefore  the  usual  certificates, 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  royal 
artillery,  could  not  be  obtained.  In 
all  other  respects  the  ordinary 
forms  had  been  observed,  and  the 
captors  appeared  to  be  entitled  to  - 
the  same  remuneratiim  as  had 
been  made  in  other  cases  when 
fortified  places  had  been  captured; 
but  though  the  service  performed 
was  thought  to  come  within  the 
ordinary  principles,  and  tiiough 
the  honour  and  accuracy  of  tbe 
company's  officers  were  as  un- 
questionable as  their  skill  and  gal- 
lantry, the  ordnance  department 
had  thought  proper  to  issue  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  the  sum 
which  appeared  due,  without  first 
having  the  special  authority  of 
parliament  to  do  so.  He  now  came 
to  the  misceUsneous  services.  Of 
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thae  «  great  part  bad  been  sl- 
reattf  voted,  but  a  part  Still  re- 
mained for  Ibe  future  considera- 
tion of  the  bouse.  The  aitiount  of 
the  whole  he  took  at  3,000,000/. 
The  supplies,  then,  which  he  WouM 
now  shortly  recapitulate,  stood  M 
follows: 


tMOflMj      and  RcdIWIioa  at  Cl- V     UUMM 


fDcfnctlriikPrs- 


The  rote  of  credit  intended  lo 
be  proposed  this  yesr  was  to  tb« 
extent  of  6,000,000/.,  andvotdd 
be  made  S"^  "*  ^^^  usual  way, 
by  an  issue  of  exchequer  bilis  to 
the  BKme  amount.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  not  be  too 
great  >  pressure  on  these  securi- 
ties, he  should  propose  a  reduc- 
ttoH  of  three  million  from  those 
voted  last  year,  besides  the  repay- 
ment  of  3,000,000/.  issued  on  the 
last  vote  of  credit;  by  these  means 
the  sum  paid  off  would  be  equal 
to  that  which  h  might  be  neces- 
sary to  issue  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  When  it  was  fore- 
■een  that  an  ezpendkurO  to  the 
Vol.  I. 


itnmense  amount  ttMch  httd  tittit 
become  necessary,  friuM  be  pr** 
tided  for  in  th6  coUrM  6f  tbe  pre- 
sent sessicrti,  an  importatit  Cofiedl^ 
deration  arose,  vi^ther  it  ^otM 
be  better  that  tHi  elttrsordiMf^ 
tfkcrtion  should  be  lAade  to  t^ti 
Bti  anusttally  lar^  proportidri  6^ 
the  supplies  withiti  the  'fdtlt,  6t 
whether  it  wonU  be  pTefenlble  (6 
can  on  th*  public  orfiy  for  #»mt 
they  had  been  sccusfofned  to  fkf 
in  fermfrr  years,  and  niH  #hM 
teiteiried  wiiiting  by  ftieaA*  6fd 
loan.  Much  nfigM  bo  said  In  fa* 
vour  of  eKher  course.  For  hi*  mm 
pen,  he  bad  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  if  he  had  Oonsidered 
it  probaMe  that  sj  similar  expendi- 
ture would  be  necessary  in  future 
fears,  he  would  at  once,  whatever 
the  hazard  might  be,  have  mad6 
an  appeal  to  the  spirit  and  magn^ 
nimity  of  the  country;  and  from 
soch  an  appeal  he  was  sure  the 
douAt^y  would  hot  have  shrunk. 
From  the  feeling  which  had  beeii 
manifissted  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  events,  he  was  satisfied 
that  those  measures,  which  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  might  think 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  se- 
curity of  the  country)  Would  be 
cheerfijtty  submitted  to.  But  think- 
ing as  he  did,  that  an  expenditure 
to  the  amount  of  that  of  the  present 
year,  was  not  likely  again  to  recar> 
even  if  the  war  should  condnue  oti 
the  present  scafc,  which  *as  what 
he  could  iKit  atitictpate,  he  had 
thought  it  wistir  to  hare  recourse 
to  lio  other  means  than  those  which 
it  hsd  been  usual  fbr  Parliament  to 
adopt  on  feVmer  eccauons.  How- 
ever large  Hie  demand  which  had 
In  consequence  been  made  on  the 
credit  of  the  country,  he  saw  no 
reascxi  to  regret  this  resolutitm; 
The  right  honourable  gentleman 
now  proceeded  lo  state  the  ways 
and  means  which  wouM  be,  in  the 
3D 
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oi^nion  of  his  majuty's  ministen, 
the  fittest  to  meet  the  supplies 
which  had  been  voted.  He  took  the 
uinuKl  dutiea  at  3,000,000^.;  the 
rorjdua  of  the  consolidated  fund  he 
also  took  at  SfiOOfiOOl.  It  would 
be  utis&ctai7  to  the  house  to 
learn  the  gnninds  on  which  he 
csdnuted  the  surplus  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund,  at  that  amount;  and 
Ihejr  would  *iew  with  pleasure  the 
increased  resources  of  the  country. 
It  mi^ht  also  be  proper  that  he 
■hould  ihow  the  grounds  on  which 
be  intended  to  propose  oa  a  future 
day  a  grant  of  23fiOO,OOOl.  out  of 
the  growing  produce  of  the  war 
taxes.  He  should  not  call  upon 
them  to  come  to  this  rote  that 
night,  as  it  was  more  consistent 
with  the  forms  of  Parliament,  that 
Bomeportionorthewaysand  means 
of  the  year  should  be  reserved  for 
a  lime  to  meet  any  future  grants 
which  might  yet  be  made  in  the 
course  of  the  session.  He,  however, 
conudered  himself  justified  in  tak- 
ing the  war  uxes  at  33,000,000/.; 
the  lottery  he  took  at  330,000.;  old 
naval  stores  at508,00(U,:  the  vote  of 
credit  be  had  staled  st  6,000/>00/.; 
the  exchequer  bills  funded,  and  the 
loan  in  the  five  per  cent,  would 
l^ve  18.185,000/.  Thesecood  loan 
S7,O0O,OOW.  These  were  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  he  proposed 
to  meet  the  charge  of  the  year,  im- 
mense as  it  was.  Thetot^  amoutit 
of  them  was  79,893,500/.  This  sum 
Cell  a  little  short  of  the  supplies; 
but  upon  the  whole  he  expected 
the  ways  and  means  which  be  had 
enumerated  would  prove  sufiicient. 
It  was  his  peculiar  duty  this  day 
to  state  the  terms  on  which  the 
loan  had  been  contracted  for  the 
vrvice  of  the  public.  It  had  been 
the  object  of  the  treasury  to  diffuse 
the  loans  called  for,  over  diflerent 
species  of  stock,  in  order  to  divide 
the  burthen,  to  remove  all  incm- 


venienctes  to  the  public  creditai'» 
and  to  provide  for  the  exigency  on 
the  easiest  terms.  This  would  bt 
seen  by  adverting  to  their  former 
proceedings  in  the  course  of  the 
session.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
fund  18,000,000/.  of  exchequer- 
bills.  This,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  bad  not  been  able  to  effect; 
but  subsequently  on  a  loan  in  the 
S  per  cents,  subscribers  had  gone 
-beyond  the  18,000,000/.  by  a  sum 
of  133,000/.  The  sum,  therefore, 
of  18,133,000/.  was  thus  placed  in 
the  ways  and  means.  The  commit- 
tee were  aware,  that  by  the  loan 
that  day,  no  less  a  sum  than 
37,000,000/.  for  England  was  to  be 
raised;  and  as  the  five  per  cents. 
were  suflicieRtly  burthened,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  this  shonld 
principally  fall  on  the  three  and 
the  four  per  cent,  stocks.  It  was 
ori^nally  proposed  that  a  larger 
sum  should  be  taken  in  the  four 
per  cents.;  but  «i  the  subscribers 
objecting  to  this,  10/.  percent,  on- 
ly had  been  given  out  of  that  stock; 
130/.  had  been  taken  from  the  three 
per  cent,  reduced,  and  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  100/.  was  to  be  by  a 
bidding  in  the  three  per  cent,  coo- 
sols.  It  had  happened  ungutarly 
enough,  as  it  had  once  on  a  former 
occasion,  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  "  that  the  sum  offered  by  the 
subscribers,  was  exactly  the  mini- 
mum of  what  the  treasury  had  re- 
solved to  accept.  This  was  a  cir- 
cumstance so  far  satis&ctoty,  as  it 
went  to  show  that  both  parties  met 
on  &ir  and  honourable  terms,  and 
arrived  at  the  same  point  from  rea- 
soning in  different  ways.  Whst 
further  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  view  which  had  been  taken  of 
the  case,  was  that  four  different 
calculations  had  been  made  by  fiMir 
different  persons,  and  all  had  con- 
curred in  naming  44/.  in  the  three 
per  eent.  ctHUols,  as  that  which 
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ou^t  to  be  the  biding.  Thebomii 
which  the  Bubscribers  ha4  was  to 
be  estimated  in  this  manner: 
The  13(W.  given  ill  the 

3  per  cent,  reduced) 

at  S4j,  were  worth    L.7\    0  3 
The  I  Of.  in  the  4  per 

centat69|   ...       G  19  9 
The  44/.  in  the  3  per 

cent,  consols,  at  94       3S  15  31 


Total 


.    .   Z.iui  15  Sj 


The  consols,  being  shut,  there  was 
no  money  price  to  them,  and  the 
times  price  was  something  more 
than  the  money  price  of  that  stock. 
The  times  price  was  Sj^;  but 
from  this  one  and  a  half  per  cent, 
was  to  be  deducted,  on  account  of 
the  dividend  to  arise  from  the 
half-year  which  was  about  to  ex- 
pire; as  no  dividend  would  be 
paid  to  the  subEcribcrs  to  the 
loan  on  that  stock  till  January 
next-  This,  therefore,  reduced  the 
value  of  the  3  per  cent,  consols,  to 
54^  which  made  the  total  sum 
given  to  the  subscribers  what  he 
had  bBfore  stated— 101/.  15>.  a^i 
to  which,  adding  the  sum  which 
would  be  allowed  them  in  case  of 
prompt  payment,  made  an  addi- 
tion of  %l.  13i.  7^.  and  the  total 
104/.  &».  \0\d.^  including  the 
whole  of  the  discount  allowed  to 
any  who  might  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  at 
once.  Bnt  it  was  obvious,  the  loan 
being  on  so  large  a  scale,  it  would 
notSe  fair  to  expect  that  so  many 
could  do  this  as  had  ao  come  for- 
ward on  former  occasions,  and 
that  when  the  monthly  instal- 
ments were  ao  considerable,  there 
was  less  probability  of  payments 
in  advance  than  when  a  smaller 
loan  was  called  for.  On  this  ac- 
count he  thought  that  not  more 
than  half  the  discount,  at  the  ut' 
most,  could  be  estimated  as  » bo* 
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nus  to  the  contractors,  which 
would  reduce  their  advantage  to 
no  more  than  3^  S(.  per  cent. 
The  bargain  therefore  was  not 
unreasonably  favourable  to  tbemt 
and  there  was  reason  to  rejoice 
that  such  a  loan  could  be  obtained 
at  a  period  like  the  present  on 
such  terms.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  he  took  the  surplus  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  at  tbree  mil- 
lions. The  actual  surplus  of  that* 
fund  in  the  year  ending  5th  of 
April  1815,  after  deducting  all - 
charges,  had  been  3,647,000/.,  and 
would  therefore  have  justified  an 
estimate  to  the  same  extent  for 
the  current  year,  supposing  the 
revenue  to  remain  equally  pro- 
ductive, and  the  additional  charges 
to  be  covered  by  the  provision 
made  by  Parliament  for  meeting 
them.  As  however  there  remained 
the  sum  of  284,009/.  granted  for 
the  service  of  the  former  year  still 
due  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  sum 
which  would  remain  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  current  year  would  bs 
no  more  than  3,363,000/.  In  an- 
other mode  of  estimate  the  result 
would  be  still  more  favoun^le. 
The  amount  of  taxes  applicable  to 
tbe  Consolidated  Fund  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  ending  Sth 
of  April,  1815,  was, 

AiUinr  the  Wat  Tuei  tp]in>priiitBd  to 

ihe  C«iiolid»irf  ViuJ  .....     a,iiMM 
men  would  be  ■  tobl  Iuhhih  of  -   ■    4l,*l>s.»m 
Fnin  whieb,  dedudinr  die  penuHnt 
duixH  of  Giwl  Bnain  aiiitiDE  on  ' 

<lllApri11BI(,UD«llllilltBl    .    ■    .    »^IMO« 

TbcrtTOuMtHiiM l^SO^OO 

Tram  which  uniii  dedDEtiiw  om  mm 

due  on  Uk  Ibrn^  gnit  of     -   -   ■        KifiBa 
Ilcre  wDdU  rennin  upbalile  To  tbe 
■BrinoriheTcu S,I3S,M* 

He  should  therefore  have  thought 
himself  justified  in  proposing  « 
grant  on  account  of  this  surplus  to 
the  extent  of  3,500,000/.  But  aa 
'  no  inconvenience  would  arise  from 
its  being  estimated  too  low,  and 
some  h^  been  experienced  from 
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fftervorpfui  t^ptwte  nature)  he 
thought  the  wer  course  wu  to 
uJfs  it  at  3|D00,000/.  With  it- 
Ipect  to  the  War-taxe*,  he  should 
9^  a  future  dajr  propose  a  vote 
highly  Batu&ctoi7]  from  the  view 
^bich  it  gave  of  the  iDcreasitig 
neansof  thecountiY.  Theamount 
if  the  War-taxes,  taking  thetn  at 
Ufaat  thejr  were  last  year,  and  ad- 
ding the  vrcars  of  the  Propertr- 
iftt  remainiug  to  be  collfctedi 
vould  furniih 


be  <■  (HaplMB  Ike  Chan  ar  Wu 

riot  Ot  iIh tfBtfn 

«a<  Ike  Wu  T*Hi  iMgai  Or  Ia«- 
mttTikcDeU VVoa 


Qn  the  credit  of  this  he  should 
(^nsider  hitn|elf  fully  justified  in 
moving  on  a  future  day  a  grant  of 
93,000,000^  It  was  worth  while  to 
Ipok  back  to  the  increase  which 
liad  takep  plftoe  in  tt^e  produce  of 
Uie  pensBDcnt  w«r  taxes  since  the 
Vut  considerable  addition  wM 
Siade  to  them.  The  coipnittee 
irere  aware  that  no  new  t^xcs  hjul 
been  prapoaed  since  the  year 
1813.  Ill  tjie  year  ending  April  5, 
^813,  their  total  produce  waa 
■omiwhat  less  than  60,000,000/. 
|n  the  year  endiqg  April  5,  1815, 
they  amounted  to  G 5,604,0 00/- thu^ 
^vlng  an  increase  of  five  millionB 
|Hid  a  half.  Undoubtedly  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1813,  had  been  less  pro- 
ductive than  some  whicli  had  pre? 
ceded  it;  but  making  every  rea?' 
■onablf  allowance  for  this  circum- 
•Unce,  the  increase  had  been 
great  beyond  all  fonnEi'  example. 
He  now  csme  to  state  the  amount 
«tf  the  charge  on  the  country,  by 
tbe  loans  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  way  in  wbieh  it  was  proposed 
IQ  meet  tbem.  The  total  amount 
■f  the  «a|ntBl  oreatsd  by  the  Ex- 


chequer-bills liinded,  and  ^low 
in  the  S  per  cents,  amounted  to 
21,308,000/.  5  percent,  stock;  the 
interest  of  this  to  1,060,000/.;  tbc 
Sinking  Fund  to  331,000/.,  with 
the  usual  charge  for  managenient. 
The  loan  oUained  that  day  created 
a  capital  of  49,610,000/.  the  inte- 
rest of  which  would  be  1,517,000^; 
the  Sinking  Fund  would  amount 
to  738,700^  to  which  vould  ba 
added  Uie  cljarge  for  maqagement 
The  total  amount  of  the  capital 
created  in  the  present  year  by 
luDdii^,  was  70,888,000/.  The  in- 
tereat  cm  this  was  3,s77,0O0/.;  tho 
Sinking  Food  lfi90,oQ0l.i  the 
total  ftniwal  charge  to  the  country 
S^MfiOOL  The  rate  per  cent,  at 
which  the  whole  of  the  sum  raia* 
ed  in  the  present^  year  had  bcca 
obOined  was,  to  the  subscribws 
(including  the  Sinking  Fund),  Si. 
iU.  ^d.  The  total  charge  to  tiw 
country  yns,  every  thing  iooludcd, 
8/.  St.  sit  He  wished  to  show 
what  bad  been  the  imppetaigB 
aade  on  the  stocks  by  the  finanual 
operations  of  the  present  year,  and 
to  coiapsrs  them  with  that  which 
bad  fbnnerly  been  produced  hf 
those  measures  renderad  oecessaiT 
to  prosecute  the  late  war.  Id  L799, 
a  loan  was  obt^ned  at  4/.  I4a.  per 
cent.  In  that  and  the  fallowing 
year  137  millions  were  added  to 
the  nstional  debt,  and  the  efiect  of 
this  on  the  stocks  was  auch,  that 
for  a  loan  borrowed  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  1797,  the  public  were  com* 
psiled  to  pay  6/.  7«.  per  cent. 
being  an  increase  of  interest,  and 
conseqnently  a  depression  of  pub- 
lic credit  of  33«.  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  and  of  SS  per 
cmt.  on  the  interest  paid  in  the 
former  year.  Now,  since  the  year 
1S.13  the  public  debt  had  been  in- 
creased one  hundred  and  eigbiy* 
seven  millions,  and  the  efiect  was 
thia;^-rui  that  year  we  paid  iL  $** 
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to  the  BubKi^rs:  we  thi»  ysar 
jwid  Si,  Ut.  3d.  on  the  whole 
vmouQt  liorrowed.  So  ttut  with 
this  ImmenBe  ftdditioa  to  our  debt, 
DO  greater  depression  on  public 
credit  was  observable  that  &■■  ^d< 
per  cent  on  the  loan,  and  about  5^ 
per  cent,  on  the  former  interest, 
f  his  might  be  considered  to  result 
from  an  astonishing  increase  of 
public  credit  since  the  period  to 
Vhich  he  liad  referred,  or  to  the 
unproved  situation  of  the  country. 
And  which  ever  way  it  wai  viewed) 
the  effect  was  equally  gratifying. 
To  prpvide  for  the  annual  cluirge 
9f  3,689,000/.,  the  House  had  al- 
ready supplied  by  taxes  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  on  lobaccoi  tutd 
9n  £xcise  licenses,  about  600,000/, 
Rnd  there  were  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Uouae  addi> 
tioDS  to  the  Stamps  and  Postage 
to  the  amount  of  about  1,200,000/. 
mOTe,  making  in  the  whole  a  pror 
vision  by  new  taxes  of  about 
1,800,000/.  Thus  it  would  be  seen 
about  half  the  necessary  supplies 
wece  provided  by  taxes  now 
»groed  to,  or  in  pr^reai  through 
the  House.  For  the  remainder,  he 
proposed  to  take  a  sum  of  from 
1,800,000/.  to  1,900,000/.  out  of 
the  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
piisaioners  for  liquidating  the  na- 
tioBitl  debt,  4B  he  was  authorised 
to  do  by  the  Act  of  1813.  The 
sum  in  their  hands  was  at  present 
about  70,000,000/.,  and  he  prapos> 
«d  to  cancel  so  much  of  that  as 
would  suffice  to  meet  the  remain- 
der of  the  charge  created  by  the 
loan.  He  wished  it  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  a  consideration  of  no 
small  importance,  that  a  large  pro< 
portion  of  the  immense  sum  cidled 
for  must  have  been  supported  by 
the  country  as  arrears  of  the  late 
war,  had  not  the  recent  events 
again  traced  us  in  a  state  oFhosti- 
Uty  to  Frsnce.  Oa  the  most  mode- 
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rate  calculation,  no  less  thin 
31,000,000/.  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient. Of  this  13,000,000/.  wera 
for  the  arrears  of  the  Army  Ex* 
traordinariesi  for  the  payment  of 
the  Naval  Debt,  2,000,000/. 
more;  for  Bills  of  Credit  and  ar> 
rears  of  Subsidies,  3,000,000/.;  for 
the  Commissariat  department  in 
Ponugat,  not  less  than  3,500,00<ML 
These  sums  together  mad* 
19,500,000/.  The  3,000,000/.  fitf 
the  Army  Extraordinaries,  which 
he  had  mentioned,  were  for  the  for* 
mer  year,  though  included  in  tbs 
grant  for  tlio  present.  The  pay* 
ment  of  the  sum  which  continued 
due  on  account  of  the  Commissa- 
riat  in  Portugal  beyond  what  had 
been  already  discharged,  bad  been 
suspended  during  the  war.  The  - 
parties  interested  had  acquiesced 
cheerfully  in  the  arrangement 
mode,  and  consented  to  receive 
the  interest,  without  compluuiny 
that  the  principal  would  not  m 
paid.  This  was  satis&ctory,  as  it 
showed  that  the  monied  men  of 
the  country  <for  the  greater  num« 
ber  of  the  creditors  were  British 
merchants)  bad  the  interest  of  the 
nation  more  at  heart  than  their 
own  private  priAt.  They  had 
made  a  considerable  sacrifice,  as 
the  state  of  the  exchange  would 
have  given  them  a  great  advan* 
tage,  which  must  be  wholly  lost 
to  them  by  this  arrangement; 
which  however  would  prove  bene* 
6cial  to  the  public  service,  and 
from  its  effect  upon  the  exchanga 
greatly  promote  economy  in  those 
departments  in  which  our  service 
had  hitherto  been  conducted  a* 
broad  at  an  immense  expense;  and 
thus  our  operations  would  be  car* 
ried  on  with  new  vigour.  The 
Committee  must  see  with  plea- 
sure, that  even  under  the  pressure 
of  present  circumstances,  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  been  reduced  in 
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price  aince  Utt  April.  Gold, 
which  had  then  been  51.  7t.  the 
ounce,  had  been  reduced  to  5l.  5«., 
and  the  price  of  dollara  had  sunk 
Wthin  the  ume  period  to  6*.  34, 
per  ounce.  Me  stated  this  to  show 
that  we  had  been  enabled,  not 
only  to  meet,  but  in  part  to  sur- 
mount the  diffiGulttea  of  our  aitua- 
lion.  Returning;  from  this  digrei- 
don,  he  observed,  that  he  had 
brought  up  his  statement  of  the 
charges  which  the  country  must 
l»Te  borne,  if  a  new  war  had  not 
broken  out,  to  19,500,000/.  One 
million  more  was  to  be  added  as 
the  balance  due  to  the  achieve- 
mcntaof  our  brave  army,  for  the 
capture  of  stores.  Five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  the  sum  called 
'  for  in  the  present  session  would 
also  have  been  necessary  in  aid  of 
the  Civil  List.  Thus  this  made 
up  the  31,000,00«.  he  had  men- 
tioned, which  were  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  present  year,  which  did 
not  arise  from  the  renewal  of  war, 
and  mutt  have  been  borne  had  no 
Buch  event  taken  place.  He  was 
•ware  it  would  be  asked,  if  the 
war  should  continue,  how  would 
auch  expenses  be  met  in  a  fiiture 
year!  He  wouM  not  say  that  there 
would  be  no  diflicultieft  to  contend 
with,  but  it  waa  not  probable  that 
those  difficulties  would  be  of  equal 
magnitude  with  those  surmounted 
in  the  present  year.  He  could 
hardly  think  it  possible  that  thu 
country  would  be  engaged  in  an 
eztenuvc  naval  war,  while  making 
such  eienions  as  she  was  now  dig- 
playing  on  the  Condnent.  Either 
the  attention  of  France  would  be 
ao  much  directed  to  the  confede- 
rated armies,  that  she  would  not 
,  be  able  to  make  any  great  effort 
with  her  navy:  or,  supposing  any 
arrongementa  to  be  made  by  her 
with  the  Continental  Powers,  that 
espenae  now  incurred  for  our  ar- 


mies would  cease,  and  tite  inppUet 

at  present  demanded  for  them 
could  be  applied  to  the  aervice  of 
ournaryj  so  that  he  conceived  no 
prospect  of  the  war  being  con* 
tinned  at  the  present  great  ex- 
pense. Up  to  the  year  18 14,  a  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  140,000 
seamen.  These  were  reduced  in 
the  last  year  to  70,000:  but  this, 
instead  of  a  diminution,  had  cans* 
ed  a  great  additional  expense,  ai 
the  numbers  of  persons  returning 
from  long  voyages  and  ctainung 
the  arrears  due  to  them,  had  made 
larger  disbursements  necessary 
than  were  called  for  at  any  period 
of  the  war.  This  burthen  conld 
not  continue;  and  he  thought  he 
was  not  too  sanguine,  when  be 
looked  for  a  diminution  in  the 
naval  estimates  for  the  next  year, 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  mil- 
lions, including  the  transport  ser- 
vice. The  reduction  upon  the 
whole,  even  if  the  war  should  con- 
tinue, might  therefore,  in  another 
year,  be  not  leu  than  four  or  five 
and  twenty  millions.  He  believed 
that  in  every  stage  of  the  late  war, 
this  questitw  had  conatanlty  been 
asked,  "  How  shall  we  go  on  nest 
year.'"  The  general  answer  to  ibis 
had  been,  that  the  spirit  and  re- 
sources of  the  nation  would  sdll 
furnish  the  means  for  prosecuting 
the  contest,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary. This  answer,  he  thought, 
might  suffice  on  the  present  <Kca- 
uod;  but  it  was  happily  in  his 
power  to  give  one  more  distinct 
and  specific.  The  House  were  not 
to  suppose  the  Act  of  1813  would 
not  yet  furnish  fresh  resources  . 
from  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  for  redeeming  the 
National  Debt.  Though  when  all 
the  grants  of  the  present  sesnoo 
were  passed,  but  9  or  10  millions 
would  remain  In  their  hands;  in 
the  next  year  there  would,  by  the 
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pn^reBs  of  redemption,  be  feuod 
in  their  care  from  20  to  30  millions 
of  stock.  We  bad  raised  tiy  loans 
in  the  present  year,  no  leas  a  sum 
than  45,300,000/.  .The  House 
would  consider  the  prospect  be- 
fore  us  less  gloomy  than  it  might 
otherwise  appear  when  he  slated 
that  it  vas  probable,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  be  had  assigned,  that 
in  the  next  year  the  loan  required 
vould  not  exceed  30  millions,  and 
{ram  30  to  30  millions  of  stock 
vould  be  applicable  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners.  But  what 
liad  induced,  mipisCers  to  prefer 
having  recourse  to  a  public  loan, 
rather  than  to  a  more  onerous, 
though  a  more  provident  and  cer* 
tain  mode  of  meeting  the  exigen- 
cies  of  the  case,  was  this — they 
had  reason  to  hope  the  contest 
might  be  short.  In  whatever  light 
the  subject  was  viewed,  whether 
we  supposed  the  government  of 
Bonaparte  was  only  established 
over  France  by  the  domineering 
power  of  a  mutinous  army,  or 
whether  it  was  assumed  that  he 
was  invested  with  the  sovereign 
authority  by  the  suEFrages  of  the 
nation  at  large  In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  could  not  affect  the  mea- 
aures  which  it  had  become  neces- 
sary for  England  to  adopt.  Placed 
in  that  situation  which  we  occu- 
pied, and  deeply  pledged  in  respect 
both  of  honour  and  of  interest  to 
support  at  any  hazard  the  system 
Upon  which  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  been  restored,  we  could  not 
but  join  with  the  Confederated 
Powers  to  give  France  encourage- 
ment  to  declare  herself,  and  to 
enable  the  Royal  party  to  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  their  country  be- 
fore its  present  Chief  should  be  in 
possession  of  its  whole  resources. 
How  far  the  enterprise  might  suc- 
ceed, he  could  not  say.  But  hear- 
ing   as  he  did,  in  many  parts  of 
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France,  murmurs  half  suppressed, 
and  seeing  in  others  open  hostili* 
ties  against  the  ruling  power,  he 
could  not  but  cherish  a  belief  that 
the  real  supporters  of  Bonaparte 
were  very  few  indeed,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Army,  which  haci 
been  accustomed  to  live  under  his 
banners.  But  supposing,  for  the 
misery  of  mankind,  and  most  of 
all  for  that  of  France,  that,  carried 
away  by  her  lust  for  military  tri- 
umphs, she  should  prefer  a  war- 
like chief  to  lead  her  armies  to  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  and  that  for 
such  a  character,  she  had  delibe- 
rately rejected  a  mild  and  mode- 
rate government,  terrible  as  it 
might  be  to  combat  the  whole 
strength  of  France  embodied  under 
such  a  leader,  auch  a  considera- 
tion would  make  little  dificrence 
with  respect  to  the  measures  that 
ought  to  be  pursued.  Greater 
means  ought,  in  tact,  to  be  put 
forth,  and  more  intense  energy  ex- 
erted to  crush  a  Government,  in 
its  nature  inimical  to  all  other  go- 
vernments. He  was  unwilling  to 
believe  that  France  had  acted  such 
a  pari;  that  she  had  rejected  the 
sway  of  a  moderate  and  legal 
prince,  For  one  who  ruled  witheut 
law,  and  who  even  now  trampled 
on  the  constitution  he  so  recently 
pretended  to  establish.  Such  a 
power  must  be  combated.  It  must 
find  its  end  in  internal  discord  or 
by  external  force,  or  It  would  never 
rest  satisfied  till  its  military  domi- 
nation extended  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  He  would  not  however 
suffer  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
discussion  of  topics,  however  inte- 
resting and  important,  which  were 
not  immediately  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Committee,  and 
was  not  aware  that  he  had  omitted 
to  state  any  thing  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  this 
evening;  but  he  should  hQld  him- 
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■elf  reatff  to  offer  any  further  ex- 
plHDation  vhich  might  be  required 
bf  the  Commiitee.  He  then  vaoj- 
«d  his  first  reeolutiuo,  which  was, 
*•  Tbit,  towirda  raiting  the  Sap< 
ply  granted  to  faia  Majeaty,  the 
tsoi  of  36  mllUona  be  rane^  by 
Annuidea,  whereof  the  chargiea  of 
37  nSlliona  are  to  be  deirajed  on 
Ihe  pan  rf  Great  Britain,  and  9 
millitmB  on  the  part  of  Ireland." 


May%7tht  1816. 

Mr.  Vaksittart,  before  he 
took  a  view  of  the  Supplies  and 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  year, 
suted  the  courie  which  had  been 
taken  with  the  Bank;  which  was 
to  advance  the  sum  of  three  mil- 
lions, at  three  per  cent,  on  the 
Condition  that  the  Gorporadon 
•hould  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  capital  to  fifteen  millions; 
with  a  further  proposition,  that 
their  prouiitsory  notes  should 
continue  to  be  received  in  pay- 
fnents  made  at  the  Treasury.  By 
Ihia  plan,  the  Bank  would  divide 

mething  more  than  three  rail- 


lions  of  thei 


n  money,  its  capi- 


tal would  be  increased,  which  he 
thought  quite  proper  when  such 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  paper 
had  taken  place,  and  the  public 
would  obtain  a  large  sum  at  the 
low  rate  of  three  per  cent. — Pro- 
ceeding to  the  Supplies  for  the 
year,  the  Exfimdiiure  would  stand 
thus: — 


ToMf  Anufint  oTdie  Annj     - 
— — ; ^-OrtLnee 
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To  these  sums  various  minor  ones 
were  to  be  added,  among  them, 
for  an  intended  new  Silver  Coin- 
age,  about   500,000/^— oli    these 


added  to  the  abete,  Ivvnld  leave  ■ 
total  to  be  provided  for  by  (ireat 
Briltun  of  37,979,0601.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
state  the  Wayt  and  Meant,  He  ec* 
timated  the  produce  of 


Addllieiu]  Wit  Uatta  - 


:ra,«- 


The  annual  charge  of  the  National 
Debt  was  39,m,cio<W.  to  which 
sum  add  the  Russian  Loan,  mak* 
ing  a  total  debt  of  39,30S,0(XM.  til 
be  provided  for.— Deducting  these! 
charges,  there  would  remain 
3,653,000/.  from  which  deduct  tfa4 
arrears  remaining  of  674,0OM., 
which  would  leave  ^xitit  3,000^- 
0001.  short.  The  Excise  Dudel 
this  year  might  be  taken  at 
3,300,OOW.  The  Bmk  Advance  of 
6,000/)00/.,  the  Lottery  SOOfidOL, 
and  the  surplus  of  the  Unapplied 
Grants,  which  amounted  to  5,6G3,- 
000/.  The  right  hon.  gentleomi 
here  explained  the  cause  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  snm,  whtefa  be 
hadon  a  former  occasion  estiMat- 
ed  at  only  three  millions. — The 
Committee,  he  said,  knew  that  an 
arrangement  was  made  respecting 
the  Unclaimed  Dividends  with  the 
Bank.  It  wasfoundi  that  a  sum  of 
about  301,t)00/.  was  available  for 
the  public  service.  The  Bank  stood 
in  the  double  capacity  of  agents 
for  the  public  and  for  stocUioId- 
ers.  They,  it  was  clear,  had  no 
right  to  retain  money  in  their 
hands  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
called  for.  It  therefore  appeared 
to  him  proper  to  tranter  the  sums 
in  their  hands  over  for  the  pablic 
service;  meaning  to  include  eB 
Stock  up  to  the  last/  ten  yean  un- 
claimed, and  providing  that  a  re* 
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gister  should  be  kept,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner,  of  each  per- 
son's Stock,  BO  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  claim,  not  the  least  difikulij' 
would  occur.  The  next  item  was 
the  small  balatice  in,  the  Ex- 
chequer, about  140,000/.  thia 
voiild  be  nude  ayailarble  for  the 
public  service.  There  was  no  in- 
tention, tljereforc,  to  incmie  the 
w^uoded  Debt,  but  rather  to  de- 
crease it.  He  then  proceeded  to 
recapitulate  the  several  items  of 
Way>  and  Means  to  meet  the  ex- 
penditure. Twelve  millions  had 
already  been  granted  by  the  tlouse 
in  Exchequer  fiiUi:  and  he  should 
jM^pose  a  further  Volk  of  one 
niillion  to  meet  the  pebentures, 
malUng  together  13  millions  in 
Exchequer  Bills>  to  meet  Che  Pro- 
perty Tax  deficiency  and  the  de- 
Bciencjr  of  the  Malt  Tax.  There 
^ould  be  the  Bank  Advance  of  six 
millions;  2,500^0  in  Exchequer 
&UUi  a  further  advance  of  three 
nuUions  from  the  Bank;  140,000/. 
in  unclaimed  Dividends)  and  ^me 
other  surplus.  Thus  the  only  new 
unfunded  Debt  which  would  be 
created— and  they  could  scfircely 
be  called  unfunded  Debt,  as  it 
would  be  charged  on  the  Coosoli. 
iatxd  Pund.  The  whole  of  the 
oew  Debt  created  this  year  would 
be:— First,  dt  millions  advanced 
by  the  Bank,  a  second  advance 
also  by  the  Sank  of  three  millions, 
fofl  S,j00,000/.  in  Exchequer 
BiltSt  making  together  11^00,- 
QQO/.:  whilst  we  should,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  pay  off  upwards 
of  14  milli<H)s;  and  even  taking 
the  Irish  Account,  the  sum  paid 
off  this  year  would  exceed  that 
borrowed  by  3,9^1,000/.  This,  he 
trusted,  woul4  be  found  a  most  sa- 
tjsiactory  view.  He  believeid  it 
had  very  lekjom  occurred  that  it 
Vol.  I. 
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had  been  found  practicable  to  re- 
duce the  public  debt  immediatetf 
after  the  close  of  a  long  war,  be- 
fore  the  nation  had  properly  got 
to  its  peace  establishment.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  do  this,  it  had 
compitonty  been  accessary  to  call 
for  Jarge  loans  in  ihe  first  jrear  of 
peace.  Under  such  circumstances, 
though  the  state  of  the  coijijtry 
was  not  every  thing  he  could  v\^t 
he  was  so  far  froia  feeling  apprep 
hensiop,  that  he  could  see  nothing 
to  fear,  and  every  tjiing  to  hope, 
from  the  w|sdom,  firmness,  aof 
moderation  of  Parliament.  H£jia4 
now  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposed  to  pay  tlje  in- 
terest of  the  money  borrowed  for 
the  urvice  of  th?  year.  The 
charge  incurred  by  the  first  ad- 
vance of  the  Bank  was  300,000/!. 
the  second  130,000/.  to  caU3e,O0O/., 
of  this  only  130,000/.  would  be 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fupd. 
The  Soap  Tax  wo«ld  produce 
about  Spo^o/,,  and  the  new  .du- 
ties on  butter  and  cheese  about 
100,000/.  if  the  trade  continued  99 
at  present,  or  allowing  Jbr  its  fell- 
ing oS  about  50  or  ^OfiOOl.  fio 
further  had  it  in  contemplation  U^ 
submit  to  the  cctfiside ration  of  fhe 
House,  a  new  arrangBment  with 
respect  to  the  drawbacks  on  sugar) 
the  produce  of  which,  added  to  the 
3S0  or  360,000/.  which  he  calcu- 
lated on  deriving  from  the  source* 
already  mentioned,  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  provide  for  th« 
charge  created  l^  the  interest  an 
money  borrowed.  He  cqndnded 
by  moving  that  the  Committee 
should  accept  and  agree  to  the 
proposition  of  the  Bank  Company, 
granting  a  loan  of  thrpe  millions 
on  the  condition  that  they  might 
extend  their  capital. 

3E 
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AMERICAN  FINANCE. 


Extract  lif  a  Refiorf  of  the  late  Secretary  iff  the  Trtatury,  tothe  Fred- 
dent  of  the  United  State*:  accompanying  a  Meeiagefrom  the  Preu- 
dent,  to  koth  Hotuet  qfCongrete,  made  December  3,  1816. 


Trk  SecretBiy  of  the  Treastiry 
has  the  honour  to  aubmit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  general  sketch  of 
the  finances,  with  reference  to  the 
lstofAugust|  IS 16,  comprehend- 
ing— 

I.  A  view  of  the  sources  of  re- 
venue, and  the  objects  of  pub- 
lic expenditure. 

II.  A  view  of  the  fiecal  mea- 
sures during  IBIS. 


/.  Jview  <iflHe  »ourcet  of, 

and  the  object*  qf  public  exfien' 
difure. 

RBVEMUE. 

The  return  of  peace  enabliag 
the  legislature  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
dens imi>osed  by  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  congress,  during  the  last 
session,  discontinued,  or  reduced,' 
the  folloning  duties  and  taxes; 

I.  The  acts  impoaing  duties 
upon  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, were  repealed. 

S.  The  acts  impoung  duties  on 
furniture  and  watches,  were  re- 
pealed. 

3.  The  duties  imposed  on  li- 
censes to  retailers  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, &c.  were  repealed. 

4.  Ttie  duties  imposed  on  spi- 
rits, distilled  within  the  United 
States,  were  reduced,  and  the  col- 
lection modified. 

5.  The  rates  of  postage,  were 
reduced. 

6.  The  direct  tax  was  reduc- 
ed from  6,000,000  of  dollars  to 
3,000,000  of  doUarsi  and  was  im- 
posed for  one  year  only. 


T.  The  double  duties  on  mer- 
chaitdise  imported  were  discon- 
tinued, and  a  new  tariff  uta- 
blished. 

The  discontinuance  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  and  taxes,  (inde- 
pendent of  the  impost,)  may  be 
estimated  at  the  annual  amount 
of  g8,000,000;  vrith  the  contingent 
diminution  of  3,000,008  more,  if 
the  direct  tax  should  not  be  con- 
tinued after  the  year  1816. 

But,  the  remaining  sources  of 
revenue  were  ample  Ibr  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  credit,  and 
the  prosecution  of  a  liberal  and 
provident  policy.  They  consist— 

1.  Of  the  customs,  including 
the  duly  upon  salt,  according 
to  the  new  tariff  of  duties. 

S.  Of  the  direct  tax  imposed  for 
I8IG. 

3.  Of  the  internal  duties  oo 
stamps;  on  licenses  to  retail; 
on  spirits  distilled;  on  refined 
sugar;  on  carriages  and  har- 
ness; on  sales  at  auction. 

4.  Of  postage. 

5.  Of  the  product  of  fines,  pe- 
nalties,  and  forfeitures,  and 
other  miscellaneous  recdpts. 

6.  Of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands. 

To  these  sources  of  revenue, 
must  be  added  the  auxiliary  autho- 
rity to  issue  treasury  notes  of  vari- 
ous denominations,  and  to  receive 
money  upon  loan.  The  authority 
was  necessary,  in  anticipation  of 
the  revenue,  throughout  the  jrear 
18IS,  to  meet  the  arrearages  of 
the  war  expenditures;  to  Ascharge 
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the  floating  public  debt  of  treasury 
notei  and  temporary  loans,  and  to 
pay  the  instalments  of  the  princi- 
pal and  the  interest  of  the  funded 
public  debt.  But  the  treasury 
would  no  longer  require  the  aid 
of  loans,  or  treasury  notesj  if  the 
fitciltties  of  transferring  its  funds, 
from  place  to  place,  had  not  been 
destroyed  when  the  national  cur- 
rency became  extinct. 

The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  have  heretolbre  estimated 
the  annual  product  of  the  cus- 
tomst  according  to  the  new  ta- 
riff of  duties,  at  about  the  sum 
of  17,000,000  dollars,  and  although, 
for  the  present  year,  the  amount 
wilt  be  much  greater,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  excessive  im- 
portationa,  the  estimate  of  the 
committee  may  be  accepted  as  a 
just  measure  of  the  permanent 
annual  product  ol  the  customs,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  peace  cstablish- 
nient.  The  annual  product  of  the 
direct  tai,  the  internal  revenues, 
tind  the  sales  of  public  lands,  has, 
in  <  like  manner,  been  estinaated  at 
about  the  sum  of  r,OOO,P0O  dol- 
lars; making,  upon  this  general 
view,  and  supposing  a  continu- 
ance of  the  direct  tax,  a  perma- 
nent annual  revenue  of  about 
34,000,000  dollars. 

EXFEHDITUKB. 

It  IB  not  intended,  in  this  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  objects  of 
public  expenditure,  to  embrace 
the  temporary  objects,  arising 
from  the  war,  hut  those  only  of  a 
permanent  nature,  upon  a  peace 
establishmentt  and  which  have 
heretofore  been  estimated  at  an  an- 
Duat  aggregate  of  about  24,000,000 
dollars. 

1.  For  civil,  diplomaUc  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

3.  For  military  expenses,  inclu- 
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ding  the  Indian  department 
and  the  armament  of  the 
militia. 

3.  For  the  naval  expenses,  in* 
eluding  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  navy. 

4.  For  the  instalments  and  in- 
terest payable  on  the  funded 
public  debt. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
temporary  loans  and  treasury  notes, 
issued  under  the  authority  of  acts 
passed  prior  to  December,  1SI4, 
were  charged  on  the  sinking  fund; 
but  as  the  current  revenue  will 
afford  the  means  to  satisfy  those 
demands,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  the  floating  debt  is  not 
enumerated  with  the  objects  of 
annual  expenditure. 

It  is  also  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  principal  of  the  Louisiana 
stock  is  reimburseable  at  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  in  four 
annual  instalments,  commencin|f 
in  131S;  and  that,  by  the  operation 
of  the  sinking  fund,  the  old  six  per 
cent,  stock  will  be  extinguished  in 
1818;  the  deferred  stock  in  1894; 
and  the  Louisiana  stock  in  1832, 
The  stock  created  on  account  (rf 
the  war  debt  is  charged  upon  the 
sinking  fund,  and  becomes  re- 
deemable at  various  periods,  be- 
tween the  years  1835  and  1838. 

For  the  details  connected  with 
this  general  view  of  the  sources 
of  revenue,  and  the  objects  of  pub- 
lic expenditure,  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  annual  report  from 
the  treasury  department,  dated 
the  6th  of  December,  1815;  the 
report  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
tariff  of  duties,  dated  the  13th  at 
February,  1816;  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
dated  the  9th  day  of  January, 
18)6.  The  sequel  of  the  present  ' 
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iImIgIi  of  tha  hoUbcvt  will,  like- 
"~""i(  •erTC  the  purpoKs  of  ex- 
-'loa  and  illustratioii. 


IZ.  A  viev  qf  liu  JSteal  meaturtt 
during  1816. 

In  variott*  comnMuicatioM  itma 
thla  depariment  to  congreii,  tbe 
injurious  efiecta  of  the  luipeniioii 
«I  pkjrmeBtBii)  cwi^  upon  the  ud- 
miniitration  of  the  fioaoceS)  have 
been  aDxioHslf  represented.  For 
tbe  immeduUe  object  of  the  pre- 
•eo(  aiBtcment,  it  is  proper  to  re* 
peat  some  of  them. 

1.  The  treasury  has  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  payment  of 
4aties  and  taxes  in  the  local  cur- 
nocy  of  the  respectiTe  places  of 
payment. 

The  comparative  value  of  the 
local  currencies  appeared,  in  some 
4^?ee(  U>  render  this  coutae  of 
paymeot  tinequali  but  tbe  alterna- 
tive waa  either  to  adopt  it.  or  to 
aVundi^i  tbe  hope  of  toDecting  tbe 
reveaue  in  any  convertible  me- 
^umi  for  aatis^ing  the  public  en- 
sagements.  The  rule  waa,  there- 
SffC)  declared  that  the  treasury 
would  receive  and  pay,  in  the 
Dotev  of  banks  circulating  at  par, 
«t  th«  respective  places  of  receiv- 
ing and  paying.  For  a  tintct  the 
(e«t  of  the  fact,  that,  the  Doles  did 
circulate  at  par,  was  the  agree, 
ment  of  the  banka  employed  as 
tbe  depositeries  of  the  revenue,  to 
{Credit  them  as  eadi  in  the  trea- 
surer's accounts.  Sut  when  the 
principal  bankl  withdrew  that  ac- 
commodatii»i,Biid  refused  to  crc- 
<^  as  cash  mj  bank  notes  but 
those  which  they  had  themselves 
respectively  issued,  the  bet  of  the 
circulation  at  par,  waa  necesteiity 
{eft  to  its  own  notorletgr,  and  to  the 
official  responsiUii^  of  the  col- 
lectors. Few  notesv  except  the 
potea  of  the  )»cs^  baok^  continued 
to  circulate  at  par;  and  such  as  did , 


BO  circulate  i^ere  recerved  by  titd 
banka,  upon  specifcl  deposit,  fw 
safe  keephip  cenadtuted  a  disr 
credited  fund,  upon  which  tb4 
treaaarer  could  only  otcauonall^ 

The  operation  of  thismearan 
waa,  uB<fc>abtc^yt  wentK  in  many 
tX  the  collection  diatrict^  partiea- 
larfy  b  tbe  Stata  where  tbe  baok% 
preparing  for  tbe  resnmptiwi  of 
coin  [sjrmeitta,  had  ao  i«duccd  the 
isauea  of  their  paper,  n  to  render 
the  etrculatiiTg  amount  insuffi- 
cient for  the  demand.  But  it  wai 
not  in  the  power  of  the  treasury  to 
dispense  with  the  funeral  rutte.  If 
notes  not  citcotatisg  at  par  had 
been  received  in  one  district,  they 
must  hive  been  TBceived  ia  every 
district;  and  there  exiited  no  mode 
of  diacrimioating  btlweeo  notes  to 
be  reeaived,  and  Mtca  to  be  reject- 
ed, either  aa  to  the  bank,  it  the 
place  at  which  they  were  iaaued. 
The  inevitable  consequences  mot 
have  been,  that  the  dntiea  and 
taxes  would  every  where  be  pud 
in .  tbe  moat  depreciated  ^Kper, 
and  that  tbe  lAeinim,  thns  receiv- 
ed, could  never  be  employed  to  dts- 
charge  the  demands  upon  tbe 
treaiury,  even  at  tbe  placca  of  re* 
CMving  it.  The  levenhe  Would  ac- 
cumulate in  the  treasury,  only  tA 
perish  there;  while  the  expedient 
of  substitating  treasury  ootea  to 
meet  the  public  engs^ieanents,  led 
to  an  indefinite  ailgmentattra  (tfdie 
naticmal  debt 

3.  The  treasury  has  been  com- 
pelled tq  augment  the  amount  of 
the  natiosal  debt,  both  ftindcd  voA 
Boating,  by  issues  of  treaaai^ 
notes  to  meet  the  public  engage- 
memt,  at  places  where  it  com 
not  command  the  local  currency. 
Tbroughoiitihe:  eaatem  States, 
the  treasury  baa  hitherto  'failed  to 
command  an.ammmt  of  (he  local 
currency,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
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tiic  IocbI  denunds.  Tbo  binki  ctf 
tboM  Stuet,  fettered  by  tbc  stipu- 
latiom  of  their  chirteri,- could  not 
follow  tfao  BXamplfe  of  the  tanka  oS 
the  other  StMe>,  In  tfae  suipcnaion 
of  oAa  payment*;  but  their  iasne* 
of  notes  have  been  very  limited, 
«nd  the  neceMitiM  for  a  circtilat- 
In^  mediom,  have  been,  principal- 
Itf,  «up{died  by  treasury  iiotet,  and, 
partially,  by  the  notes  of  the  banks 
of  NeW'York.  Under  these  cir- 
leunutances,  ihe  revenue,  ia  the 
canem  section  of  the  Union,  has 
been  dntost  entirely  collected  in 
treasfirr  notes.  Inferior  difficulties, 
from  similar  causes,  have  occur- 
'red  in  tome  of  the  uuthero  States; 
where,  also,  the  accrufaiK  rerenne 
iras  less  in  proportiiui  to  the  4e- 
nandt,  which  the  arrearagea  of 
the  war,  as  well  as  the  current  ex- 
^nctitnres,  {iressed  upon  thfe  trea- 
•aty. 

From  these  oondderations,  it  is 
tDbvimn  that  the  puUic  credit 
could  only  be  raainttaned,  and  tfae 
public  service  could  only  be  ef- 
fected, (even  with  an  anif^  re- 
venue,)  by  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
meons  afforded  to  the  treasury,  in 
the  authority  to  borrow  money, 
tmd  to  issue  treasury  notes.  IJttle 
use,  however,  has  heea  mode  of 
the  authority  to  borrow,  since  the 
doungoE  the  loBh  of  1815;  but 
the  Warrants  of  the  war  and  the 
Kavy  Departments,  as  well  as  the 
dividends  payable  on  the  public 
fimded  debt,  hsVe  required  a  con- 
siderable  issue  of  treasury  notes. 
The  treasury  tmies  beating  inte- 
rest, and  fundable  U  sit  per  cent., 
have  been  generally -disbursed  in 
-payments  for  services  and  sappUes; 
and  the  treasury  notes,  Hot  bearing 
interest,  but  fundable  at  seven  per 
cent.)  have  beeti  generiilly  disburi- 
cd  in  payments  oA  account  of  tfae 
funded  debt,  and  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  fnembcrs  of  oongrets. 


Tfae  cirect  of  these  nieisures  win 
be  more  particularly  sttunl  here- 
after. 

ThnS)  it  cannot  escape  observa- 
doo,  that  a  cause,  unconnected 
with  the  late  war,  and  which  ex- 
ists without  the  agency  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  government,  wiH 
pnrfiaUy,  so  angment  the  amount 
of  the  fnnded  snd  floating  dri)t,  ak 
to  render  nugatory  the  estimatM 
and  calculations  which  hare  been 
made  on  wher  occauons,  in  rds- 
tion  to  that  subject.  The  restora- 
tion of  an  uniform  national  car- 
rency,  can  nl(»e  terminate  thib 
evil. 

3.  The  treasury  has^  been  in- 
volved  in  tfae  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  designating  the  medium, 
in  which  the  warrams  drawn  ^ 
the  heads  of  Department,  bhould 
be  respectively  paid. 

The  revenue  is  collected  through- 
out the  Union,  but  the  amount  of 
the  collection  it  very  different  in 
different  places;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened not  unfrequently,  that  the 
demand  for  payment  was  the 
greatest  when  the  means  of  pay- 
ment were  the  least. 

Tfae  rule  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  was  applied,  wfaererer 
it  waa  practicable,  by  directing 
warrants  to  be  pud  at  the  places 
of  rendering  the  services,  or  fat- 
nishing  the  supplies,  for  ,which 
they  were  respectively  f^ranted* 
But  if  the  treasury  poHcssed  no 
funds  at  those  places,  the  diffei^ 
ences  of  exchange  rendered  it  eS- 
tremely  difficult  to  locate  the  pay- 
ment of  the  warrants  in  a  manner 
equitable,  impartial,  and  satisfac- 
tory. For  some  months  after  tfae 
war,  the  treasury  was  scantily  snp- 
-plied  with  (he  local  currency  t(f 
every  place,  except  the  district  of 
CcdumMo,  and  the  dty  of  Bald- 
more;  and  consequently,  during 
that  period,  the  warrants  wbteS 
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could  not  be  discharged,  at  the 
•eat  of  the  original  traoiaction, 
were  paid  in  tbecurrcticjof  the  dis- 
trict or  of  Baltimore.  The  pra^cs- 
■ive  accumulation  of  the  revenue, 
opened  a  wider  scope  for  paf- 
meots,  enabling  the  treasurr  to 
draw  next  upon  the  banks  of  Phi* 
buielphia,  and  more  recent])',  upon 
the  banks  of  New  York.  The  pub- 
lic funds  in  the  banks  of  the  south- 
em  uid  western  slates,  having  also 
become  generally  adequate  to  the 
local  demands,  it  ma^  now  be  con- 
■idered  that  the  active  resources  of 
the  treasury  are  coextensive  with 
the  Union,  excepting  always  the 
eastern  section.  The  difficult  task 
of  locating  the  payment  of  war- 
rants, still,  however,  continues, 
and  must  continue,  as  long  as  the 
differences  of  exchange  shall  ope- 
rate. It  is  fiscally  impossible  to 
pay  alt  the  demands  upon  the 
treasury  at  <Hie  place;  and  every 
holder  of  a  warrant  is  naturally  de- 
sirous to  be  paid  at  the  pla(^  where 
the  medium  is  of  the  highest  cur- 
rent vslue.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
individuals  will  sometimes  feel  dis- 
appointment, and  express  dissatis- 
-  faction;  but  it  has  been  the  constant 
and  anxious  endeavour  of  the 
treasury  to  perform  its  arduous 
task,  with  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion,  guided  by  the  requiu- 
tions  of  the  departments,  by  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  debts, 
and  by  the  state    of  the   public 

4.  The  treasury  baa  been  com- 
pelled to  increase  the  number,  aqd 
extend  the  range  of  banlcs  em- 
ployed as  the  depositories  of  the 
public  revenue,  with  consequences 
unavoidably  inconvenient  and  in- 
jurious. 

As  soon  as  the  differences  of 
the  current  value  of  bank  notes 
were  introduced,  and  particularly 


when  one  bUik  refused  to  credit, 
as  cash,  a  depout  of  the  notes  of 
another,  the  treasury  was  driven 
to  a  choice  of  expedients;  that  is, 
either  to  take  the  hazard  of  the 
accumulation  of  masses  of  revenue 
in  the  hands  of  the  individual  col- 
lectors and  recuvers,  or  to  recog- 
nize, as  p)at:es  of  deposit,  the 
banks  (being,  however,  bonks  of 
unqneitioned  solidity,)  established 
in  the  districts  which  were  moat 
affected  by  the  course  of  ek- 
Cbonges.  Many  powerful  reasons, 
led  to  an  adoption  of  the  latter 
measure;  instructions  were  issued 
to  the  collectors  and  receivers  to 
act  accordingly;  and  tlte  number 
of  banks  thus  necessarily  employ- 
ed by  the  treasury,  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana,  maybe  slated  at  ninety* 
four. 

To  the  inconveniences  Incident 
to  this  multiplication  of  the  places 
of  deposit,  was  added  the  com- 
plexity inevitably  arising  from  the 
various  kinds  of  paper  in  circula- 
tion as  money,  upon  some  of  which 
minute  calculations  were  required. 
Generally'  speaking,  the  treasuiy 
has  with  each  bank  four  accounts: 

An  account  of  cosh,  meaning  (in 
the  absence  of  coin)  the  local 
currency. 

An  account  of  special  deposits 
of  bank  notes,  being  notes 
'  issued  by  banks,  other  tboa 
the  depository. 

An  account  of  special  depouts 
of  treasury  notes,  bearing  in- 
terest. 

An  account  of  deposits  of  small 
treasury    notes,  not    bearing; 


Owing  to  this  untoward  condi- 
in  of  the  machinery  for  the  col- 
lection, custody,  and  distribution 
if  the  revenue;  to  the  great  exten- 
sion of  the  business  of  receipts 
and  expenditures;  and  to  several 
accidental   cousesj    the  punctual 
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statement  and  Gettletnent  of  the 
treasurar's  accounts  have  not  been 
found' practicable.  To  expedite  and 
fecilitate,  however,  the  acconi' 
plishment  of  that  object,  proceed- 
ings haTC  been  insiitnted  to  with- 
draw the  treasury  notes  froin  the 
banks  for  the  purpose  of  cancel- 
ling them;  to  aceriain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  bank  notes  upon  special 
deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  claim- 
ing payment,  or  an  efitBctive  credit, 
from  the  banks  which  issued  them; 
and  to  induce  the  banks  of  the  in- 
terior to  transfer,  from  time  to 
time,  the  treasurer's  balances,  to 
the  banks  of  the  commercial  cities 
on  the  Atlantic,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  periodical  settlement.  The 
success  of  these  proceedings,  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  the  lawful  currency; 
and,  above  all,  the  improvements 
contemplated  by  congress  in  the 
constitution  of  the  department;  are 
objects  of  high  and  urgent  impor- 
tance, demanding  constant  vigi- 
lance and  care. 

The  succesMve  attempts  made 
by  this  department  to  relieve  ihe 
administration  of  the  finances  from 
its  embarrassments,  have  been  in- 
effectual. 

There  was  no  magic  in  a  mere 
treasury  instruction  to  the  collec- 
tors of  the  revenue,  which  could 
by  its  own  virtue,  charm  gold  and 
ulver  again  into  circulation.  The 
people,  individually,  did  not  pos- 
sess a  metallic  medium,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  procure  it, 
throughout  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  the  cities,  by  any  exertion, 
unaided  by  the  banks.  And  the 
banks,  too  timid,  or  too  interested, 
declined  every  overture  toaco-ope- 
ratioti,  for  reinstating  the  lawful 
currency,  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  treasury,  nay,  the  legislature, 
remained  passive.  The  power  of 
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coercing  the  banks  was  limited  to 
the  rejection  of  their  notes  in  the 
payment  of  duties  and  taxes,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  their  agency  in 
the  custody  and  distribution  of  the 
revenue;  but  the  exercise  of  that 
power  would  not  generate  a  coin 
currency,  although  it  would  cer- 
tainly act  oppressively  upon  the 
people,  and  put  at  hazard  every 
sum  of  money,  which  was  due  the 
government.  Until,  therefore,  a 
substitute  was  provided  for  the 
paper  of  the  banks,  it  would  hare 
been  a  measure  of  useless  and  im- 
politic severity  towards  the  com- 
munity, to  insist  that  all  contiibu- 
tions  to  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, should  be  paid  in  ■ 
medium,  which,  it  is  repeated,  the 
community  did  not  posMSB,  and 
could  not  procure. 

The  opinion  here  expressed, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  alt  the 
States  except  the  eastern  States. 
In  the  southern  and  western  States 
the  payments  in  coin  had  been 
suspended;  and  in  most  of  ibem 
the  notes  of  the  local  banks  con- 
stituted the  general  circulating 
medium:  for  the  treasury  note 
medium  circulated,  almost  exclu- 
sively, in  the  commercial  cides. 
The  obvious  difference  between 
the  situation  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion and  of  the  other  sections  of 
the  Union,  naturally  produced  a 
dtlTerence  of  interests  and  of  dis- 
positions upon  the  question  of  re- 
suming payments  m  coin.  The 
eastern  section  urged  the  measure 
at  all  hazards.  The  other  sections, 
and  particularly  the  middle  sec- 
tion, objected  to  it;  each  bank  pro- 
fessing, nevertheless,  a  willing- 
ness to  adopt  it,  upon  a  simulta- 
neous and  general  movement  of 
the  banks,  directed  to  that  object. 
With  respect  to  the  eastern  sec- 
tion, a  peremptory  requisition  for 
a  return  to  payments  in  coin,  would 
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Ian  left  tbc  drculatuig  medium 
fer  lb*  oManj  itfes  of  the  peopJct 
««ch  the  wme  tn  qoutUtj  aod 
UikI,  vhetbcr  the  distant  banks 
<onfi»nned  to  it  or  not.  But  with 
(Mpect  to  tbe  other  icctioiis,  such 
»  nquUiti<Kii  if  the  local  buiks 
did  not  confimD  to  it,  must  have 
Asprwed  the  people  of  thdr  onljr 
weuu  tiS  paying  tlie  public  taxeii 
and  of  tnuiMGtmg  the  pecuniaiy 
husinesa  of  life-  It  wai  not,  then, 
an  iDtcnslbiUtf  to  the  penucioua 
aourae  of  banUoK  which  had  of 
late  been  puriued,  nor  a  dispoM- 
tion  to  relinquish  the  cardinal 
policy  of  raatering  the  Lawful  na- 
tioDs!  coTTcncr,  that  induced  this 
departmBDt,  during  the  year  1815, 
10  Bcqtuesce  in  the  state  of  the 
eurreocyi  such  as  it  was  found 
when  the  present  Secretary  was 
apiKMated,  and  such  as  it  bad  been 
left  by  CoD^s^  after  the  dclibera- 
tiona  of  a  BIX  months'  Bcsstooi  but 
the  acquiesGcnce,  painful  as  it  was, 
proceeded  eatirely  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  govemment,  and  of 
justice  to  the  communityi  from  a 
qoUcitude  to  preserre  the  public 
sereoue,  as  well  as  to  preTent  pri- 
vsBe  diMma;  and  from  a  convic- 
tion, that  the  legislative  wisdom 
and  BUtfaori^  were  alone  compe> 
tmt  to  provide  the  roeaos  of  re- 
monng  the  great  evil  that  existed, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  in- 
tcoducing  a  gruoer  evil. 
'  The  result  of  the  proceedings 
of  tbe  last  session  of  congress,  has 
justified  the  opinion,  and  realised 
the  hope,  which  were  formed. 
The  establishment  of  tbe  bank  of 
the  United  StSLe*  will  open  the 
sources  of  an  uniform  currency, 
independent  of  the  state  hanks; 
and,  as  the  people  will  be  thus 
supplied  with  a  medium  which 
can  be  used  for  every  public  and 
private  purpose,  the  peremptory 
requisition  of  the   resolution    oi 


cDngnas,  br  die  cottectioii  of  the 
revenu  ia  the  lawfiil  moAey  of  ilie 
Uwtffd  States,  afior  the  3Pth  <f 
February,  l|17i  becoi«a,al;  oncst 
jost,  politic,  and  practbaible. 

The  steps  w)w4i  were  takien  to 
org^aaiae  the  bank  of  tbo  l/aitei 
Suies;  the  eariy  and  mtafaxtatf 
completion  of  the  suhacriptibons  ^ 
iiM  coital,  and  the  adnrtiaement 
appointing  the  mh  of  tbe.  enati- 
ing  October,  for  the  electioa  of 
directors  by  tkt  slooUMriders, 
have  baen  hcTetofcre  commnwcat- 
ed  to  the  Presideoi,  together  with 
tbe  letter  which  was  addfeseed  lo 
tbe  bank  CMsmianoQert  tt  Phito* 
delphia,  reoommepding  Aat  tbey 
should,  provide  a  place,  and  the 
msterials  proper  and  rcqiiiwto  fi>r 
commencing  the  operations  of  the 
iostitutioD,  as  aoqn  aa Jh«  dHWCtort 
shsll  he  chosen.  The  gsnonl  so- 
lidity of  the  anbsciibiM^  as  capi* 
talists,  and  the  extensive  diatijbtt- 
tlon  of  tbe  atodc  throughout  tbo 
Union,  have  confirmed  the  public 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  compe* 
teocy  of  tbe  bank  .to  accompUsh 
the  great  objocw  tor  wblch  it  is 


As  soon  a*  it  appeared,  t^wa  t 
Foasomble  calculMion,  thft  tbo 
subscription  to  the  ca|Htat  of  the 
bank  of  tbe  Umtod  Slates  would 
be  filled,  a  proporitioo  was  offend 
.to  tbe  conswleratioo  of  tbe  Slate 
Banks,  for  commencte^  Ibepay* 
ments  of  smidl  snms  m  cfrin  o* 
the  first  of  October  next,  npim  the 
principles,  which,  with  the  npt^o* 
bation  cj  aU  the  membare  of  the 
Administrttioo,  were  stated  in  the 
report  made  to  the  presidmt  on 
theafttbof/une,  1816.  Tbe  tem» 
of  the  resoloiion  of  Congress  fleeaa* 
ed  indeed  to  require,  from  tbe 
TreasuiT  Departmtm^  u  eSbrt 
to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  tbo 
lawful  Currency,  even  before  the 
SOih  of  February,  1817;  and,  ahoA 
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»f  a  general  retarn  to  that  cur- 
rency, nothing  was  thought  more 
likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful, 
than  the  proposition  in  question. 
But  the  effort  has  failed.  The  state 
bankS)  with  few  esKpptions,  have 
deemed  a  partial  resumption  of 
coin  paymenta  inexpedient;  and 
the  banks  of  the  middle  States 
(New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland)  have  intimated  that  the 
first  of  July,  1817,  will  be  the 
proper  period,  for  resuming  the 
banking  operations,  on  the  basis 
of  a  metallic  capital. 

The  rejection  of  the  treaaury 
proposition  is  regretted.  Upon 
principle,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  debtor  should  not  pay  a  part 
of  his  debts,  although  he  cannot 
pay  the  whole;  nor  why  he  should 
refuse  to  pay  his  small  debts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  pay  the  large. 
Upon  experience.  Banks  (for  in- 
stance,  at  this  epoch,  the  Bank  ol 
England)  hare  been  in  the  practice 
of  paying  coin,  for  their  notes  of  a 
low  denomination,  while  they  re- 
fused that  kind  of  payment  for  notes 
of  a  high  denomination.  And  upon 
policy,  it  is  clear,  that  the  payment 
of  small  notes  in  coin,  would  soon 
beget  confidence  in  bank  paper  of 
any  amoant;  and,  consequently, 
-render  a  general  payment  in  coin, 
«asy  and  safe. 

The  quantity  of  small  notes 
abroad;  the  probability  of  a  ruin 
through  that  medium,  upon  the 
£anks;  and  all  the  terrors,  which 
bankers  and  brokers  may  feel,  or 
imagine;  will  furniah  no  argument 
against  the  proposition,  for  a  partial 
resumption  of  coin  payments,  at 
this  time,  which  will  not  be  more 
forcible,  against  a  general  resump- 
tion, at  all  times.  But  it  is  impos- 
siUe  to  pass  &om  disease  to  health, 
without  some  suffering;  and  the 
banks  cannot  espect  to  recover 
from  the  disorders  of  the  present 
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banking  system,  without  encoun- 
tering Eisks,  and  impairing  profits. 
The  rejection  of  the  proposition 
has,  however,  constrained  the  trea- 
sury to  limn  its  exertions  to  pre- 
paratory arrangements,  for  the 
general  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  the  lawful  currency,  after  the 
day  prescribed  by  the  Legislature. 
But  referring  the  period  for  a 
general  resumption  of  payments, 
in  coin,  to  a  day  so  distant  as  the 
first  of  July,  L8ir,(several  months 
subsequent  to  the  time  prescribed 
by  congress  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  lawful  cur- 
rency, as  well  as  to  the  time  when 
the  operations  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  btates  might  be  expected 
to  commence,)  is  a  measure  of  the 
most  serious  character;  indicating 
a  dangerous  reliance  of  the  State 
Banks  upon  a  change  ^  the  policy, 
ora  relaxation  in  the  energy,  of  the 
legislative  authority.  Its  effects,  if 
unresisted,  or  if  fostered  by  a  tem- 
porizing disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  must  be  to  em- 
barrass the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  the  onset;  to  confine  the 
issues  of  the  notes  of  the  National 
bank  to  the  amount  of  the  coin  in 
its  vaults;  to  deprive  the  people  of 
the  means  of  complying  with  the 
resolution  of  congress,  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  in  coin;  and  . 
to  preserve  to  the  state  banks  an 
illegitimate  control  over  the  money 
and  currency  of  the  nation.  To  the 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  virtue  of 
congress,  therefore,  an  appeal  must 
be  made;  nor  can  it  be  supposed, 
that  the  SUte  authorities  will  re- 
main insensible  to  so  calamitous  a 
state  of  things.  The  powers  of  the 
government,  vigorously  and  stea- 
dily exercised,  are  ample  for  re- 
dress and  relief,  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  state  banks  will  per- 
ceive and  avoid  the  ruinous  con- 
sequences, to  which  the  threai- 
3F 
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eiwd    oonftct  ioefiuUj  ezposei 
them. 
The  second  uwttlmeiit  of  ih« 

lubscription  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  being  paid;  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver  beinf;  obviously 
in  a  rapid  course  of  reduction;  the 
means  possessed  hj  the  banks  to 
reinstate  their  metallic  capital, 
being  Csithfully  ap(riied  to  that 
object;  a  spirit  of  mutual  concilia- 
tion and  good  will  actuating  the 
national  and  state  institutions; 
and,  in  short,  a  solid  foundation  for 
public  confidence  being  ihus  laid, 
what  have  the  state  banks  to  ap- 
prehend  from  a  return  to  coin 
payments,  when  the  national  bank 
shall  commence  similar  payments, 
(say  in  January  next,)  or  when 
similar  payments  ^hall  be  exacted 
from  the  people,  in  the  collection 
of  duties  and  taxes,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  which  will  not  he  equal- 
ly operative  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1S17?  The  sincerity  and  the  ho- 
nour of  the  directors  of  the  state 
banks,  who  have  proposed  the  last 
date  as  the  proper  period  for  the 
■11-Jmportant  reform  contemplated, 
will  not  be  impeached  or  doubted: 
but  there  is  no  legal  obligation  to 
conform  to  the  proposition;  anij 
the  occurrence  of  new  incidents, 
or  the  perception  of  other  views, 
may  hereader  be  thought  to  jus- 
dfy  a  change  of  council  and  of  con- 
duct. There  is  then  no  security  for 
the  g;ovemment,  or  the  com- 
munity, but  in  the  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  the  system  which  con- 
gress has  adopted. 

Having  reviewed  the  general 
course  of  the  treasury,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  state  of  the  currency, 
itbei-omeft  proper  to  exhibit,  more 
particularly,  the  fiscal  results— 
1st,  in  relation  to  the  appropria- 
tions and  payments  for  the  year 
18lfi;  Sdly,  in  relation  to  the  re- 
ceipu  at  the  treasury   in  1816; 


Sdly.  in  relation  to  tbt  public  debt; 
and  4ibly,  in  relation  to  the  mis- 
cellaneous business  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  must,  however,  be  re 
membered,  that  tuitil  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  shall  be  fin  illy 
balanced  and  settled,  the  stat^ 
ments  which  have  been  officially 
furnished  hy  the  register,  for  the 
immediate  purposes  of  the  present 
report,  are  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  estimates,  subject  to  such 
changes,  as  the  ultimate  examina- 
tion of  the  accounting  officers  may 
produce.  But  it  is  not  believed  that 
uiy  essential  vsriance  will  occur. 

IM.  OftheJ^TOfiriatiotuandPaif 
ment«_^r  11116. 
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To  be  cwdited,  however,  with 
the  sum  of  1,354,762  63  taken  as 
above  Btated  from  the  last  year's 
balance  of  the  appropriatioD  for  the 
public  debt. 


AM  the  urn—"*-'  *<■>•»<  of 


It  is  not  withio  the  scope  of  this 
report  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
that  portion  of  the  rcTenue,  irhich 
has  accrued,  but  has  not  become 
payable;  nor  to  distin^ish  be- 
tween the  amount  produced  under 
the  old  or  war,  and  under  the  ne\r 
or  peace,  system  of  revenue.  The 
main  abject  is  to  exhibit  the  actual 
receipts  of  revenue  at  the  treasury 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st 
of  August,  1816;  and  which  have 
arisen  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  J>Mn  cbA  in  'in  lmnitT< 
(drdnctaiKiiii  ilcm  of  iff»^<n  is 
Id  RtAiiUT  note*,  which  had  be^i 
paid  for  dntiM  ind  tuaj  iBUd 

umlqraLiDtbp  Fulun     ""' "" 

of  ih*  treimm'i 


U     I>tlU.6fB*fil%  M 


^gril» pnbliB  debt,   AfODfiiX  a 


And  atthoendof  the  year  1816, 
the  appropriiUion  for  the  military 
department,  the  naval  department, 
and  the  public  debt  will,  probably, 
be  exhausted;  but  there  will  re- 
main an  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  civil  de- 
partment, foreign  intercourse,  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  estimated 
at  about  the  sum  of  3,643,633  77 
dollart. 
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{>)  Apd  that  tbe  pnlaUe 
&UQ  ibe  lit  ofAagimio 


eMuBiled  ifcapu  ofiht 
at—arj    Or    the    jnr 


tmiDij,  fiom  Ifae  Inaf 
Jinmrr  B  die  lit  of  Aiw 
gs'lt,  IBM,  umiDt  ID  ttw 

(OAnttlmtlbe 


fnu.  [be  In  of  Annarr. 
to   ihe   Id  of    AipiB, 


I9,ll»,0OO  0 


[««hidi«ttt  irtapa 
m  the  MudiHppi  Tot^ 
tittaj,  to  be  |iul  u 
ih«  nu  of  Gegt^ 


Anl  loiTiiK  u  (sccH  of 
.  tke  eninid  Rcdni  to- 

tba  (nuorr,  Ar  the  nai 
IIU,  (ucliuin  oTito  «■ 
in  (to  traunr  od  tto  in 
of JuDUT,  ItitUi^mu- 


A  general  sUteinent  of  the  sums 
paid  monthly  at  the  cu atom-houses 
for  duties  on  merchandize  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  sums  repaid  monthly  upm 
debeniurea,  issued  for  the  draw- 
back of  the  duties  on  importation) 
has  been  prepared,  embracing  the 
period  from  March,  1813,  to  July 
1816,  both  months  inclusive.  From 
this  document  it  appears— 

(IJ.ThatttoanniMeor  Ito  do- 
hatun  of  (to  Unhcd  Siua 
during  the  iboTe  qxaScd  ys- 
rioil,)imBiiiiU  toAgnmor       -  »,iry«  » 
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(1)  Tint  lit  ttgttgue  of  ibc  de- 

benium  pMTduring  Uie  watae 

the  tiboTt  ipFCiAed  wnad  (inl^ 
JHIoDljta  ■•dedutdoD  fiir  tin 


ineliufrfv,) 
(4)  That  the 


be  ARKnte  grt]i«  dnlSn 
J  It  hIi  lEt  cuftQiaJwDieB 
JnUtd  Sotea,  l^om  Much 
'  er  UU,  kuh  monthi 


)  TlBit  the  intwKc  of  tlK  do 
betitDm  puT  durinff  Ine  latt 
DientisDedpariod  uhudd  id  Ibe 


ilH  «grtg«te 
n  pud  during 


The  districts  of  the  United 
States  have  contributed  in  very 
different  proportions  to  the  results 
in  the  collection  of  the  customs, 
which  have  been  thus  generally 
stated.  The  following  abstract  will 
aSbrd  a  comparative  view  of  the 
irnportations  into  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal districts,  (those  whose  im- 
portations have  produced  duties 
exceeding  400]000  dollars,)  from 
March,  1815,  to  July,  1816,  both 
months  inclusive.* 


•  ThU  statement  exhibits  the  imount 
of  money  actually  pud  into  the  treasury 
at  those  port',  and  not  the  amount  of 
duties    whict»    accrued    durins   that 


Sd.  Of  the  PuiHc  Debt. 

mrr    Repoit   «f   I 


KDtuJTa  on  tW  Itlh  oT  ydRWr. 
18I«,  it  »peui,  tkM  Ibe  takoeB  « 
Ibe  whole  or  liie  pvMic  debt,  bid- 


be  11th  ettAntzj, 


reUnboned  of  the  prhwipuL  of  tlw 
old  »x  per  cent,  ana  def^rnd  itockti 
bc4idi4  the  pt^ment  or^  iDterett, 


In  the  tame  nppleiumat  Bepnt 
.  fiirthiT  ippean,  thai  the  eUim* 
idanuHiDtofibewboleofthepiib- 
e  ftinded  debt,  contracted  ui  rpft^ 

le  11th  dT  Febroarr,  Uld,  la  'the 


hai  bnu  lince  addol 
the  tbUoviUf  itenu: 

Roefc,  to   pagr   the 


vide  to  |«>nal 
PinkncTi  onder  the 
auihocitT  of  the  Kar 


ded  in  the  appiapii- 
atiait  Ibr  the  milila- 
laiT  Hnke,         -  t3fiK  0* 


sluded  in  tbs  appn 
priatloni  (br  the  m 
fitarTKTTioe,       - 

■IDckoriil^inlie 
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Bnuf/tfirwar^     h^^.tm  M 


mil  af  Pebniftry.  IBIA.  to  the  tidbBa 

ftOHbd  dHX.  toMIKtHl  ID  ..ifna 

to  the  wr,  -  .  .  t,1UJU»  38 

Eumnl  inxnnl  oT  the  vhglc  of 
the  ibiidcd  dels  u  iha  time,  cu. 


S5^ 


AeSMawiimUcjim 

immbn  Iwn  te- 

toei.  Mid   n-JHBri, 

•Diu  mann  nota, 

u  h  otiiailiid  u  9 

X  Tbm  hiiiv  bren  b- 

■U«t    tTTHlUT    DOtH, 


In  (be  Qinritt  oT  Co- 


Bi'ir'or'l^'i^^ 


A  mort  funeral  view  of  the 
Ibbucs  and  rcimburMtnents  of  tre^ 
Bury  notcBf  has  been  prcMnied  bj 
the  re^ster,  to  show  the  amouat 
outstanding  on  the  Istof  Au^R) 
1816,  from  which  it  appear*:— . 
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Mnugttfimard,   U^3S,n4  U 


Si-don  iiDKiUtd  ■- 


The  balance  of  88,733,rS4  00 
exclusive  of  interest  thereon  is 
■till  subject  to  rcductionsi  for  the 
amount,  of  treasury  notcB  in  the 
hands  of  collectors  md  receivers, 
not  deposited  in  the  banks  on  the 
firstof  August,  1816.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  doubt,  ihat  during 
the  five  subsequent  tnontbs  of  the 
pi-cKcnt  year,  the  whole  of  the 
floating  public  debt  in  treasury 
notes,  as  well  as  in  tetnjiorary 
loans,  will  be  extinguished,  agree- 
ably  [o  the  anticipations  which 
were  expressed  upon  that  subject. 

From  the  preceding  estisiateG 
it  appears,  that,  at  this  time,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  public 
debti3thesumofS130,159,4B2  55, 
consisting  of  the  following  .items: 

I.  FtmJcd  pubKe  debt,  btftre  Ibe 


•itSSSZ 


The  AgRvgw  ndnctwo  unce  a 
firind  mmnma  ta  itai  nm  of 


ffCE.  41$ 

The  funded  puhKc  debt  mil, 
unavoidably,  be  aut^mentcd  aa  long 
as  the  disordered  state  of  the  cur- 
rency shall  compel  the  treasury 
to  make  any  ofitspaymentsin  the 
small  treasury  fundable  at  seven 
per  cent.;  and  the  necessity  of 
issuing  treasury  notes,  bearing 
interest,  from  the  same  cause,  will 
slsot  in  some  decree,  augment  the 
funded  debt,  while  it  retards  the 
extinguishment  of  the  Boating 
debt,  for  which  the  revenue  U 
otherwise  ample  To  render  the 
funds  of  the  treasury  as  active  as 
possible,  however,  they  have  been 
applied  to  pay  off  the  temporary 
loans  by  anticipation:  those  otK 
tained  in  Boston  and  Maine, 
making  together  550,000  dollars, 
being  the  «nly  loans,  for  which 
the  local  currency  could  not  be 
provided.  It  would  have  been  de- 
sirable, indeed,  to  have  employed 
some  of  the  public  funds  in  the 
purchase  of  the  public  stock, 
where  it  had  fallen  below  par;  but, 
upon  examination,  it  was  found, 
that  the  ajqiropriation  for  the  sink- 
uig  fund  did  not  admit  of  that 
operation:— 


IBig,  wu  -  ■  -  *fi!C^l  *i 

And  mt  ippropEiAtjfn  fbr  the  var 
isid,  *u  ■  -  •  tfiOOfiOO  00 


mindto  tkefliM  at 


■UPpG«l  M 


Aixtther  item  will  be  added  to 
the  public  debt,  by  the  creation  of 
the  five  per  cent,  stock,  in  pay^ , 
ment  for  the  shares  held  by  the 
government,  in  the  capital  of  the 
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B«)k  of  the  United  States.  And 
it  maf  be  proper  lo  bring  into 
view  the  HiBStMippi  stock,  created 
upon  the  aettlement  of  what  are 
u anally  called,  *  the  Yazoo  claims,' 
Btnounling,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
t816,tothesamofg4,34l,r3s  80. 
It  viil  be  c^erved,  however,  that 
the  fire  per  cent,  stock  b,  in  eSect, 
an  exchange  &>r  another  capital, 
producing,  probably,  a  higher  rate 
of  interest;  and  that  the  Missis* 
sippi  stock  bears  no  interest,  and 
is  only  cTentaalljr  reimbursable  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands. 

For  the  payment  of  the  interest 
both  of  the  old  and  new  debt,  and 
for  the  reimbursement  of  the  in- 
stalment of  the  principal  of  the 
old  debti  due  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber next,  provisiou  has  been  made 
by  the  treasury.  Remittances  have, 
aiaoi  been  made  to  the  bankers  of 
the  United  States  in  London  and 
Amsterdam,  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  the  Louisiana  stock, 
payable  at  those  places,  respective- 
ly, on  the  1st  of  July,  1816,  and 
the  1st  of  January,  1817.  And,  so 
&r  as  depends  upon  this  depart- 
ment, funds  have  been  supplied  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
oa  the  various  general  accounts, 
which  are  open  there— 

For  the  interest  on  the  Louisiana 
stock; 

For  foreign  intercourse,  includ- 
ing the  diplomatic  fund; 

For  t^e  maintenance  of  prison- 
en  of  war;  and 

For  the  support  of  American 
seamen  in  foreign  countries. 

4.  Of  the  fiSieellaneoiu  butinett  (^ 
the  Defiarlment. 
The  several  important  objects 
confided  to  the  department,  inde- 
pendent of  its  merely  fiscal  duties, 
have  received  attention.  Without 


entering  into  a  minute  enumeration 

of  them,  the  foltawing  are  proper 

la  be  selected  for  notice. 

1.  The  Survey  of  ike  Coa»t.  The 
necessary  instruments  having 
been  procured,  Mr.  Haasler  has 
been  employed  as  the  supcrin- 
tendant  of  the  wwk,  upon  the 
principles  and  terms  stated  in 
his  letter  of  instructiona,  dated 
the  3d  of  August,  1816. 

9.  Tht  Road  from  Cumieriand  U 
the  Ohio.  The  course  of  the  road 
having  been  confirmed  by  the 
president  from  Cumberland  to 
Uniontown,  thence  to  Browns- 
ville, thence  through  Washing- 
ton  and  Alexandria  to  Wheeling, 
Col.  ii^lie  Williams  has  been 
employed  to  survey  and  locate 
the  road  from  Brownsville  to 
Wheeling,  as  well  as  to  examine 
the  deviationa  which  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  Shriver,  from  the 
route  originally  proposed  by  the 
commiasiiMierB.  Sererri  |dans 
have  also  been  suggested  for 
dividing  the  road  into  sections, 
and  for  expediting  the  w(»k. 
But  the  difiiculcies  which  have 
arisen,  retjuire  immediate  care 
and  attention;  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  corrctpondeDce  between 
the  department,  and  Col.  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Shriver. 

3.  The  Ctuiom-Houae  Matabliih- 
ment:  The  Sth  section  of  the 
act  of  the  30th  of  April,  1816, 
has  appropriated  350/HK)  dol- 
lars for  custom-house  establish- 
ments, upon  a  auggesdon-from 

•  this  department  to  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  with  a 
view  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  five  principal  commercial 
cities;  to  wit,  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Charleston.  The  only  es- 
tablishment previously  owned 
by  the  government,  was  the 
custom-hoiue  at  New-Orlevis. 
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From  the  correspondence  with 

the  respective    collectors,  and 

reports  which  hive  been  made  to 

the  President)  it  will  qipcAr, 
That  the  purchase  of  s 

custom-house  at  fios- 

ton  has  cost,  839,000  GO 

That  a  purchase   has 

been   authorized   at 

New-Yorlc  at  a  price 

not  exceeding  53,000  00 

That  a  ptirchaie   has        ' 

been   authorized   at 

Philadelphia     at     a 

price,    for    the    site 

and  the  buildings  to 

be    erected,    which 

will  probably  amount 

to        '        -        -      65,000  00 


U9,000  00 

That  aitegotUtion  has 
taken  i^e  with  the 
trustees  for  building 
an  exchange  at  Bal- 
timore, who  offer 
to  erect  and  convey 
to  the  government 
a  suitable  establiah- 
inent,  being  part  of 
the  exchange,  for        70,000  00 

And  that  a  site  and 
building  may  be  pur- 
chased at  Charleston 
for  the  sum  of  50,000  00 


269,000  00 
But  the  appropriation 

only  amounts  .to        S50,000  00 


lieaving;  a  deficit  of 


Upon  this  statement,  it  is  pro> 
posed  to  suspend  the  purchase  at 
Baltimore,  until  an  additional  ap- 
propriation can  be  obtained;  but 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
establishments  in  New-York,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Charleston,  upon  an 
enlai^ed  scale,  more  adequate  to 

Vofc.  I. 
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the  growing  commerce  of  those 
cities. 

4.  The  Legitlacivc  ctUlt  for  infor- 
malion.  Several  resolutions  were 
passed  during  the  last  session' of 
congress,  reqinring  information 
at  the  next  sesnon  npon  various 
subjects;  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  enable  the  de- 
partment to  report.  The  resolu- 
lutions  and  correspondence  on 
file  will  furnish  the   particni&rs. 

5.  T/ie  Ctut  of  Hayl  vi.  GeUton 
et  at.  In  consequence  of  instmc-  . 
tiona  issued  from  the  trea&ury 
departn^nt,  by  authority  of  the 
preudent,  the  collector  and  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New- York 
aeixed  the  ship  called  "  the 
American  Eagle,"  under  the 
charge  of  being  illegally  armed 
and  equipped  within  the'  United 
Slates,  for  the  purpose  of  waging 
hostilities  against  a  friendly  fo- 
reign power.  Upon  a  trial  in  the 
district  court  of  New- York,  the 
vessel  n«iB  ordered  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  judge  refused  to 
grant  a  certificate  that  there  waa 
a  probable  cause  of  seizure.  The 
owner  brought  an  action  of  tres- 
pass against  the  seizing  ofiicera, 
in  the  state  court,  and  recover- 
ed damages  to  the  amount  of 
8107,369  43.  The  cause  has 
been  transferred  by  order  of  the 
president,  from  the  court  of 
errors  in  New-York,  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  now  dcpend- 

"ing  for  a  final  judgment;  and, 
probably,  the  judgment  will  be 
rendered  at  February  term  next. 
As  the  collector  and  surveyor 
acted  in  obedience  to  their  or- 
ders, they  appear  to  be  entitled 
to  an  indemnity  from  the  go- 
vernment. The  subject  was, 
therefore,  submitted  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means, 
3G 
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at  (he  lut  UBaion;  and  a  report 
VBS  made  by  the  committee  in 
fiiTour  of  the  proposed  indem- 
nity, it  is  important  thiit  the  re- 
port should  be  taken  up  and 
decidedi  early  in  the  next  ses- 
uon.  All  the  facts  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  case,  may  be  traced 
in  the  report  of  this  department 
to  the  senate,  during  the  session 
ending  in  1815;  and  in  the  re- 
port made  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  menns,  during  the 
session  ending  in  1816. 
I.  Tht  Direct  Tax  of  Georgia.  The 
legislature  of  Georgia  assumed 
the  quota  of  the  direct  taxi  im- 
posed upon  that  state  for  1816; 
^ut  the  governor  did  not  give 
notice  of  the  assumption  within 
the  period  prescribed  by  law, 
although  the  amount  of  tax  was 
Tsmitted  to  the  treasury,  in  cer- 
tain drafts,  before  the  day  fixed 
for  paying  it,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  state  to  the  abatcmem  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances, the  gross  amount 
of  the  quota  has  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  subject  to  the  re- 
lief which  congress  may  here- 
after provide. 

All  which  is  respectfiilly  sub- 
mitted, 

(Signed)        A.J.DALLAS. 
7Vea*ury  Defiar Intent'^ 
September  ZOtht  1816. 


Pottteriftt. — The    secretary   of 
the  treasury  has  the  honour  to  add, 
that  certain  occurrences,  happen- 
ing since  the  foregoing  report  was 
prepared)  merit  observation. 
1st.  The  utuation  of  the   public 
credit  and  resources  at  BostOD, 
has  enabled  the  treasury  to  du- 
charge  the  loan  of  500,000  dol- 
lars, long  due  to  the  State  Bank, 
in  the  following  manner: 
By  a   draft  for  cash, 

amounting  to  2130,000  00 

By  a  drafi  for  treasurr 
notes  of  the  new 
emission,  bearing  in- 
terest, at  their  par 
value,        -        -       370,000  00 


2500,000  00 


3d.  The  utnation  of  the  treasury 
has  authiHised  an  additional  no- 
tice for  the  payment  (^treasury 
notes  payable  in  New -York. 

3d.  The  existing  prospect  justifies 
an  expectation,  that  thetreasaiy 
wilt  be  able  to  pay  all  its  engage- 
ments in  the  eastern  states, 
with  the  local  cnrrency,  hefbre 
the  expiration  of  the  preseot 
year. 
(Signed)       'A.  J.  DALLAS. 

Treasury  Uefuirtnient-, 
Sefilember  30M,  1816. 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LABOURS 

DURING  THE  YEAH  1816. 


X  HE  follomng  notice  of  Philo- 
sophical papers  (or  1816,  will  be 
brief,  because  the  nature  of  this 
miscellaneouB  volume  will  not  ad- 
mit of  a  deuiied  account;  and  it 
must  be  incomplete,  as  the  porio^ 
dical  publications  from  Great  Bri- 
tain have  arrived  no  later  than  for 
the  month  of  November,  and  from 
the  Continent  to  the  middle  of  the 
year  only,  when  this  sketch  was 
finished:  but  the  earlier  the  public 
is  made  acquunted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  the  betten  for 
needless  investigation  is  prevented, 
and  useful  research  stimulated  hy 
B  speedy  communication  of  the 
labours  of  the  learned,  and  of  the 
progress  made  by  others  engaged 
in  similar  pursuits. 

Thomas  Coopsr,  Philadclpliia. 
December,  1816. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Last  Januarf,  Pons  at  Marseilles, 
discovered  a  new  comet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pole.  The 
light  was  feeble,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  observed  with  accuracy. 
M.  M.  Bonsard  and  Arago  ob- 
served it  at  Paris.  On  comparing 
this  observation  with  that  of  Pons, 
M.  Burckhardt  determined  its  ele- 
ments-hy  approximation  at  its  pe- 
rihelion: 

Inclination,  -  43"  5'  26" 
Ascending  Node,  333  U  56 
Long,  of  Perihelion,  267  33  36 
Passage  to  the  Perihelion,  March 
1,  1816,  at  8  hours  27  seconds. 
Joum.  de  Ph,  Ap.  1816,  p.  336. 
Dr.  Herachell  in " 


the  Satellites  of  the  Geor^an 
Planet,  has  ascertained  the  ex- 
istence of  two  of  these  bodies. 
The  first,  which  performs  a  syno- 
dical  revolution  about  tbe  planet 
in*  813  I6h  56'  52":  the  second  in 
13^  I  111  8'  59".  He  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  there  exists  a  satellite 
nearer  the  planet  than  either  of 
these  two,  and  that  there  are  se- 
veral exterior  sateltitas. 


METEOROLOGY. 

M.  Leopold  de  Buch  has  pub- 
lished  a  very  interesting  memoir 
on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in 
Northern  climates.  It  was  read  at 
the  Institute,  March  1810,  but  not 
published  till  1816,  at  the  end  of 
the  French  translation,  by  M. 
Eyri^  of  "  Travels  into  Norway 
and  Lapland."  Tbe  editors  of  tha 
Ann.  de  Chimie  for  June,  18)6, 
regret  that  they  are  compelled  to 
abridge  this  niemoir,  of  which 
the  limits  of  this  sketch  will  hard* 
ly  permit  more  than  a  notice, 

M.  Buch  has  remarked  that  tbs 
limits  of  the  pine  and  the  birch 
(betula  alba)  differ  but  245  me- 
tres (803,8  feet  English);  and  the 
limits  of  the  birch  and  tbe  line  of 
snow  578  metres.  At  North  Cape 
(in  lat.  about  71)  the  lines  are  m 
follows: 

UMrc 

ttii)  diiappoin  ■(  S3T  ibpfv  Um  mb  bul 

11k  BiRh,(ll«ulii  ilh^     ist 
The  HtKIf,  (Vauinium 

mnulhit]    ■       ■       .Ml 
Mgonnlii  Willow,  (Sdil 


m)  . 


.    (Bcnili 
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TheM  relatirs  cUfferences  vn 
the  same  in  Norway  and  in  Lap- 
land, although  the  absolute  heightB 
majr  be  difierent.  Thus,  if  we  see 
the  pinea  disappear  at>980  metres, 
we  shall  find  the  birch  disappear 
It  98a+34j— 1335  metres;  and 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  will  be 
ftt  I33j+s78»l803  metrea.  The 
riMolute  height  of  these  lines,  will 
depend,  not  merely  on  latimde,  but 
<Hi  the  vicinity  of  mountains,  tJieir 
height,  and  their  extent.  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  is  lower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  estensire  chains 
of  mountains,  than  on  the  sides  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  solitary  peak. 
The  line  of  perpetual  snow  alto 
depends,  chiefly  perhaps,  on  the 
temperature  of  those  months  dur- 
ing which  the  snow  might  melt; 
it  does  not  depend  merely  on 
mesne  temperature.  Thus,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Gulph  of  Altcn,  the 
the  mesne  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  less'than  at  North  Cape, 
yet  the  line  of  constant  snow  is 
more  elevated.  This  happens,  be* 
cause  an  annual  mesne  temperatnre 
may  result  from  mesne  monthiy 
temperatures  very  different.  Thus, 
at  Mage  roe  in  lat.  7^,  and  at  Uleo- 
berg  in  lat  65,  the  mesne  annual 
temperatures  differ  but  little,  the 
first  being  +0,03  and  the  last 
-f-0,63.  But  at  Uleoberg  the  sum- 
mer months  are  greatly  warmer 
than  at  Mageroe,  although  the 
winter  months  arc  colder.  Hence 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  being 
regulated  chiefly  by  the  lempera- 
lure  summer  months,  becomes  in 
seme  sort,  a'measure  of  the  force 
of  vegetation,  which  must  of  ne> 
ceaaity  depend  on  the  tempera- 
tures  above  tlie  freezing  point. 

The  line  of  perpetual  soow  in 
different  latitudes  has  been  pro- 
foundly discussed  in  Humboldt's 
Prolegomena  de  diatribuiione  geo- 
graphiclk  plantarum.  His  cooclu- 


■ioni  on  this  subject  {jaa  isother- 
mal lines)  are  briefly  these: 

1st.  Between  the  tropica  from 
laL  O.  to  10.  among  the  Cordil- 
lieraa  of  the  new  world,  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow  ia  at  4796  me- 
tres, or  3460  toises,  (15735  Eng- 
lish feet  nearly.)  The  mean  tein< 
peratnre  c^  the  air  at  this  height, 
ia  not  Esro,  as  Bonguer  and  some 
other  observers  after  him  hava 
fixed  it,  but  at  I)  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer. 

3.  Between  the  latitudes  of  19 
and3t  North,  at  Mexico,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  torrid  Eone, 
perpetual  snow  is  found,  at  4SS0 
metres,  or  3350  toises,  (15096 
feet  EngUsh.) 

3.  Under  the  temperate  zone, 
Bt  Caucasus  in  lat.  43  and  43,  the 
height  of  this  line,  according  to 
M.'M.  Engelhardt  and  Parrot,  is 
at  3316  metres  or  1650toises. 

4.  In  the  Pyrenees  lat.  43^  to 
43,  M.  Raimond  found  the  snow 
permanent  st  2739  metres,  or  1400 
toises.  At  this  height,  the  meane 
annual  temperature  ia  —  3,5.  I 
(three  and  a  half  degrees  below 
zero  of  the  centigrade  thermomc 
ter.) 

These  differences  m  the  heights  ' 
respectively  at  which  the  line  of  | 
perpetual' snow  is  found,  depend 
on  the  circumstances  already  i 
noted  by  M.  Buch  of  the  heigltt  ^ 
of  the  mountains,  the  extent  vi 
the  chain,  andthe mesne  tempcn-  ' 
ture  of  the  tummer  months.  | 

5.  The  mesne  (average)  of  the 
observations  recently  published  bjr 
M.  Wahlenberg,  gives  for  the  line 
of  snow  in  the  Alps,  lat.  4j|  to 
46 J,  3670  metres  or  1370  toises. 
At  this  height,  the  annual  tem- 
perature is  —  4.  The  nesne  of 
winter  temperature  is  ^  It^  that 
of  summer  -|-  6. 
'  6.  The  mesne  temperature  of 
the  year,  at  the  height  where  M. 
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Buch  found  pei^tunl  snow  in  lat. 
«S,  is  —  6.  That  of  the  winter 
—  30i,  that  of  the  summer  +  9\. 

From  the  parallel  of  lat.  of  Po- 
pocatapec  in  Mexico,  to  Etna,  the 
lioe  of  perpetual  anow  baa  not 
been  determined  by  direct  obaer- 
vation.  It  followa  (Vom  the  ni* 
searchei  of  M.  de  Humboldt  that 
this  limit  at  the  Peak  of  TenerilTe, 
in  lat.  381.  17',  ought  to  be  3800 
metres  or  1950  toises;  but  the 
height  ofthia  mountain  ia  only  37 1 1 
metres  or  1904  toisea,  so  that  if 
the  Peak  of  Ten'erifTe  ia  freafrom 
snow  during  summer,  this  does 
not  arise  from  any  effect  of  vol- 
c»iic  fires  within  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  but  want  of  height. 

It  majt  be  curious  to  trace  the 
progress  of  this  branch  of  science 
of  late  years,  by  comparing  the 
heights  of  Kirwan,  with  those  uf 
actual  observation. 

Li»«  of  neipenisl     Line  dT  pfrtwiuil 
Ladndb       inow  !>)•  otaer        moiir    iKoniinc 
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In  Thompson's  annals  of  philo- 
sophy Ear  May,  18 16,  where  Hum- 
boldt's Nova  geoera  et  apecie* 
plantarum,  is  reviewed  at  length 
—and  in  the  paper  of  M.  Mirbel, 
containing  the  results  of  Rai- 
niond's  observations  on  the  Py- 
renflea,  this  subject  of  botanical 
metereologf  'is  treated  more  at 
la^e,  and  with  the  review  of  M. 
■  Buch,  form  a  very  interesting  se- 
ries  of  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  effect  of  Climate  on  Vegeta- 
tion. Mirbel's  General  View  of 
Vegetable  Nature  in  Mr.  Brande's 


4795  met 

t».    4783 

4580 

41H6 

am 

3343 

ia90 

wea 

943 

766 

1169 

lora 

619 

1060 

Journal  of  Science  aitd  the  Arts, 
No.  3,  well  deaenres  an  atientiva 
perusal. 

Mr.  Daniel  Wilson  <^  DubUn 
has  contrived  a  new  hygForoeter^ 
which  promises  to  be  more  accu* 
rate  and  delicate  than  those  here- 
tofore Id  use.  He  takes  tlM  uri- 
nary bladder  of  a  rat,  which  is  a 
small,  stout,  spherical  body;  and 
ties  it  firmly  to  the  tower  extre- 
mity of  a  thermometer  tube.  The 
thermometer  is  then  fiUed  wiUi 
mercury;  so  that  when  the  blad- 
der is  exposed  to  a  perfectly  moist 
atmosphere  the  mercury  stands 
near  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Thia 
point  is  marked  zero.  The  instru- 
ment is  now  suspended  in  a  gfau 
veascl  together  with  a  quantity  ef 
Strang  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  atmosphere  around  it  as 
dry  as  possibbe.  The  dimeosiona 
of  the  bkdder  somewhat  dimisiahf 
in  consequence  of  which  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  tube.  The  poinl 
at  which  it  remains  stationary  is 
marked  lOO",  and  the  distance  be 
tween  O  and  100  is  divided  into 
loo  equal  parts  or  degroea;  so 
that  0  on  this  instrument,  denotes 
extreme  moisture,  and  100  ex- 
irenve  dryness.  Mr.  ThwnpsoD 
proposes  to  reverse  the  scale,  bf 
placing  O  at  the  pcHnt  of  extreme 
dryness  and  100  at  the  point  of 
extreme  moisture.  This  inatru- 
ment  is  so  delicate  that  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hand  makes  it  sink 
several  degrees.  Mr,  Wilson  has 
made  comparative  experiments 
with  these  instruments  for  more 
than  a  year,  during  which  time 
they  did  not  alter  their  nature,  but 
corresponded  correctly  with  each 
other  at  the  end  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  patented  this  inven- 
tion. Thonips.  Ann.  Aug.  1816,  p. 
154. 
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OPTICS. 

<*  When  light  Mb  upon  a  boij 
of  a  sombre  hue  it  n  pullf  ab- 
■oriied;  but  when  it  f&lla  upon  a 
white  aubstance,  or  «  polished 
turbcc)  It  is  more  or  less  com- 
{rietelf  reflected.  The  angle  of  re- 
flection is  equ&t  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  The  rcfiectioo  of  light 
it  variously  modlGed  by  the  iorms 
«f  the  ourbces  from  whence  it 
arises;  as  from  convex,  concave, 
cjlindric,  and  other  mirrors. 

"  Some  diaphanous  bodies  pos- 
■euthe  property  of  dividing, the 
ray  of  light  which  traverses  them 
into  two  points,  one  of  which  fol- 
lows the  law  of  ordinary  rcfi-ac- 
tion,  and  the  other  a  particular 
law,  which  was  discovered  by 
Huyghens. 

*>  Transparent  carbonate  of  lime 
excriB  this  action  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  angle  of  ordinary  re- 
mctioD  always  bears  a  ratio  to 
the  angle  of  incidence:  the  angle 
of  extraordinary  refraction  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  ray  with 
regard  to  the  axis  of  refraction  (a 
line  vbich  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  crystallization  in  carbonate  of 
lime.)  When  the  ray  is  directed  in 
a  perpendicular  or  parallel  direc- 
tion to  this  axis,  there  is  no  ex- 
traordinary refraction;  but  when  it 
is  inclined  to  it,  the  refraction  is 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
angle  of  inclination. 

"  Light  thus  refracted  is  endued 
with  some  particular  properties. 
When  it  is  again  made  to  pass 
through  a  rhomboid  of  double  re- 
fracting  spar,  whose  axis  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  original  crystal,  it 
passes  on  without  suffering  any  di- 
vision: but  if  the  second  rhomboid 
be  turned  slowly  round  while  the 
first  remains  stationary,  each  of 
the  pencils  begins  to  separate  into 
two:  and  when  the  eighth  part  of  a 
revolution  is  completed,  they  ar- 


rive at  their  Airthest  pcuDt  of  di- 
vision: when  the  fourth  part  of  ■ 
revolution  ia  effected,  the  pendl 
refrvcted  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
the  first  crystal  is  wholly  refracted 
in  the  extraordinary  way  by  the 
second;  and  that  refracted  in  the 
extraonJinary  way  by  the'  first,  is 
ordinarily  refracted  by  the  second, 
The  same  phenomena  occur  at 
every  quadrant  of  the  turn.  Ugbt 
which  possesses  these  properties 
is  called  fiolariaed  light,  and  its 
peculiariticB  are  supposed  to  d^ 
pend  upon  a  peculiar  relative  ap- 
rangement  of  its  particles,  in 
which  their  axes  and  similar  faces 
are  all  similarly  disposed. 

"  This  modification  is  not  con- 
ferred solely  by  refraction.  Mains 
has  discovered,  that  light  reflected 
from  various  substances  at  certain 
determinate  angles  for  each,  is 
endued  with  the  same  properties. 
This  angle  in  glass  is  35*"  .• 

"  Polarised  light  is  affected  in  a 
particular  manner  by  reflecting 
surfaces.  When  a  second  reflecting 
plane  is  placed  parallel  to  the 
first,  the  ray  is  wholly  reflected; 
but  when  the  new  plane  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  original  one,  it 
iS)  on  the  contrary,  entirely  re- 
fracted. The  intermediate  degrees 
are  characterised  by  intermediate 
quantities  of  absorption  and  re- 
flection. t*olarizati«n  may  also  be 
conferred  by  ordinary  refraction. 
Thus,  in  passing  through  glass, 
light  is  polarized  in  part;  and  if 
we  transmit  it  through  a  series  of 
parallel  glasses,  part  ot  the  molecu- 
les which  have  escaped  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  are  detained  by 
the  second,  and  another  portion  by 
the  third:  so  that  at  last,  if  the 
number  be  sufficient,  a  cosapletely 
polarized  ray  is  obtained. 


■  33'  a»'.  T.  C. 
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' «  There  is  another  modification 
of  light  which  is  aniongst  the  re- 
cent discoveries  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  oscillation  of  the  particles 
around  theii-  centres  of  gravity.  If 
a  nj  of  polarized  light  be  made 
to  pass  through  a  thin  leaf  of 
mica,  or  selenite,  and  then  analysed 
by  a  rhomboid  of  double  refracting 
spar,  it  no  longer  passes  through 
single,  but  two  images  are  pro- 
duced, of  diiFerent  colours,  which 
are  tximplementary  to  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  which  produce 
white  light  by  their  minture.  The 
ray  which  (alls  upon  tlie  mica  pe- 
netrates entire  to  a.  small  depth, 
without  the  axes  of  its  particles 
experiencing  any  deviation  from 
their  positionj  but  at  a  ceitain 
depth,  which  is  digerent  for  the 
different  coloured  particles,  they 
be^n  to  oscillate  like  the  balance 
of  a  watch.  These  oacillations  are 
confined  to  the  same  limits,  but 
▼ary  in  velocity.  The  violet  parti- 
cles'turn  more  rapidly  than  the 
blue,  they  more  rapidly  than  the 
grsen,  and  to  on  to  the  red,  which 
are  the  slowest  of  all.  From  this 
inequality  it  happens,  that  for 
every  thickness  of  the  lea^  dif- 
ferent colours  are  found  at  the 
two  limits  of  oscillation;  and  from 
hence  arise  the  two  differently 
coloured  pencils,  which  are  ob- 
served in  analysing  the  transmitted 
light, 

"  Various  experiments  prove, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  compos- 
ed of  particles  of  different  colours 
which  are  differently  refrangihle 
and  reflexible.  The  separation  of 
these  particles  is  termed  the  dis- 
persion  of  light,  and  upon  it  de* 
pends  tbe  beautiful  Newtonian 
theory  of  colours." 

The  above  is  an  extract  from 
Mr.  Brande'a  account  of  Beudant*! 


Cours  elementaire  et  gtoerale  des 
Sciences  Phyuques. 

When  a  ray  of  light  enters  a 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  is 
neither  a  regular  octahedron,  or  a 
a  cube,  it  is  generally  observed  to 
be  divided  into  two  bundles  or  fas- 
ciculi unequally  refracted.  One  is 
termed  tbe  ordinary  fasciculus 
which  follows  the  law  of  refractioa 
discovered  by  Des  Cartes,  and 
which  is  common  to  all  bodies 
whether  crystallized  or  not;  tho 
other,  which  is  termed  the  extra- 
ordiTiary  bsclculus,  follows  a  dif- 
ferent and  more  complicated  law. 

Huygens  determined  this  last 
law,  by  observations  on  the  double 
refracting  spar,  Iceland  chrystal) 
or  diaphanous  rhomboidal  carbo- 
nat  of  lime.  La  Place  combining 
this  fact,  witti  the  general  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  deduced  a  ge. 
neral  formula  for  the  velocity  of 
tbe  luminous  particles  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fasciculus.  This  Ibr< 
mula,  indicates  that  tbe  particles 
of  light  are  separated  hy  a  force 
emanating  from  the  axis  of  the 
chrystal,  which  in  the  double  re< 
fracting  spar,  is  repulsive. 

Mains  however,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  to  whom  we 
owe  the  modem  ideas  of  tbe  pO' 
larization  of  light,  since  pursued 
with  much  success  by  Biot,  Ar- 
rago,  and  Fouillet  in  France,  and 
Mr.  Porrel.  and  Dr.  Brewster  in 
Great  Brilsun. 

Tbe  experiments  on  the  polari- 
zation and  depolarization  of  light, 
(its  refraction  and  diffraction)  in 
its  passage  through  various  trans- 
parent substances,  or  coloured 
fringes,  any  on  the  phenomena  of 
its  reflection  from  glass  and  me- 
tallic mirrors,  .within  this  twelve 
month  have  been  very  numerous. 

It  is  deducible  generally  from 
the  bets  announced,  that  light  ia 
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Its  pMMge  through  dlaphanoaa 
tubatancea  compoMd  of  lamiosB— 
or  aubject  to  internal  ciyaullizMion 
—or  Oiat  by  mechanical  fore«,  or 
hy  hcttt,  may  be  altered  aa  to  the 
intemal  Mnicture  of  tbeir  parti- 
elea^'or  that  may  be  changed  in 
4bnn,  aa  by  bending  into  a  con- 
Cave  and  convex  aiir&cc)  a  plane 
|iioce  of  glass— have  the  property 
oT  acting  upon  light  in  ita  paaaage 
through  them,  so  as  in  aomc  cases 
to  divide,  and  in  othera  to*  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  fesciculi;  eflccta 
which  are  modified  by  the  di- 
rection in  which-  the  rays  fall  on 
the  polarising  body,  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  varied  by  the 
scientific  observers  above  men- 
tioned in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
as  to  the  kind  of  substances  em- 
ployed, the  employ  of  one  or  two 
•ubatances,  and  the  different  di- 
rections  in  which  they  were  made 
to  receive  the  rayi  of  light. 

The  fact  Grat  observed  by  Ma- 
ins ia  in  conformity  with  all  the 
later  discoveries;  viz.  that  if  a 
pile  of  glass  in  parallel  plates  be 
placed  in  the  direction  of  a  pola- 
rized ray,  forming  with  it  an  uigle 
of  330  25',  the  ray  produces  no 
reflected  light  from  any  of  them; 
hence  he  concluded  at  first,  that 
although  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
ray  or  fasciculua  of  rays,  would 
have  been  reflected,  yet  in  the  ac- 
tual case  the  light  passed  through 
this  whole  series  of  diaphanous 
bodies.  But  having  made  the  inci- 
dent ray  to  revolvean  its  own  axist 
wilhtmt  changing  iis  place,  it  was 
entirely  reflect«d  by  the  succes- 
aive  action  of  the  platps  oi  glaas, 
and  was  no  longer  distinguishable 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pile;  but  con- 
tinuing to  revolve  it,  after  it  bad 
made  the  revolution  of  halfa  cir- 
cle, it  again  paased  through  the 
plates  of  the  glass  pile.  This  ex- 


periment (Mains  diservca)  pre- 
ttenta  tlie  singular  phenomenon,  of 
a  body  which  at  sometimea  appear* 
diaphanons,  and  at  others  op^f 
white  receiving  not  only  the  same 
quantity  of  light  btit  even  the  same 
ray  of  light  Under  the  sMne  iff 
duiatkn. 

A  writer  in  the  Annies  do 
Chimic  for  March  1816,  pk  31ft 
(note),  probably  M.  Arago,  ob- 
serves, that  moat  of  the  result* 
announced  by  Dr.  Brewster  in  hit 
Memoir  on  the  depoUrizMiOB 
which  light  suffers,  ia  pasang 
through  various  substances  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  aoimal 
kingdoms,  are  to  be  found  in  a 
memoir  of  Maius  published  in  one 
of  the  Moniteurs  of  tail,  and  an* 
nounced  in  the  Analyse  des  Tra- 
vauxdela  I"  chiase  de  I'lnatitn 
pour  1' Annie  181).  Sir  E v.  Home 
baa  also  been  complained  of,  fef 
neglecting  to  cite  tite  previotis'cor- 
reapondihgobservationBDftber^R* 
tinental  philosophers.  This  show* 
the  necessity  of  early  mformatioii 
to  tl»e  scientific  world,  concerning 
the  subjects  about  whkh  mea  H 
science  are  occnpied*  so  that  Wt 
may  be  freed  from  the  mortifica- 
tion of  exclaiming,  perevrt  qui 
Kite  noB  nostra  dixerunt. 

Mr.  Brando  informs  us,  that 
Dr.  Brewster  has  lately  discover- 
ed, that  white  light  may  be  de- 
composed into  its  comptcmen- 
tary  tints  by  siitiple  reflectio* 
from  the  separating  siir&ees  of 
transparent  media  either  raUd 
or  fluid,  not  only  that  have  St 
(erent,  but  that  have  the  same  r^ 
fmctive  and  dispersive  power.  Tht 
expecimeotfl  that  led  to  tUs  dis- 
covery waa  placing  a  film  of  nt  of 
cassia,  and  at  other  times  of  oil  <rf 
cassia  diluted  by  oil  of  olives,  be* 
tween  two  [ttisms  or  plates  of  Bint 

flaas;  the  light  reflected  fron  the 
rst  sur&ce  of  the  fluid  film  will 
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be  of  an  uniformly  brilliant  blue 
colour)  while  the  trRnainitled  li^ht 
has  a  pale  straw-yellow  tint.  The 
papers  are  not  yet  published. 

The  French,  or  rather  the  In- 
ventor at  PeriB)  whose  name  at 
present  I  have  not  discovered, 
has  introdoced  piano-cylindrical 
IcD&es;  In  which  the  plane  surfaces 
are  in  contact,  sod  the  axes  at 
right  angles.  Suppose  a  cylinder 
of  glass,  cut  tbroug-h  lengthwise, 
and  the  two  halves  joined  by  their 
flat  turfacea,  but  placed  across 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
then  cut  down  to  the  si^e  of  the 
lens  required.  These  glasses  are  ad- 
vertised thus,  Par  Hrevetd'Inven- 
tlon,  conserves  a  surfoce  de  cylin- 
dres,  Chamblant,  ingenieur,  opti- 
cien,  brevei^  du  roi,  Rue  Basse- 
forte  St.  Denis  No.  36  &.  Paris. 
Chamblant  is  not  the  inventor,  but 
the  contractor. 

This  invention  interferes  so 
much  with  the  stock  on  hand  of 
the  opticians,  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  the  inventor  could  get 
workmen  to  grind  or  set  his  glasses. 
It  is  suspected  that  the  influence 
of  the  Trade,  has  extended  even 
to  the  Institute,  whose  committee 
were  several  years  in  reporting 
upon  the  merit  of  this  invention 
referred  to  them;  and  1  know  not 
whether  theyliave  reported  yet. 
I  Gee  by  Thompson's  Annals  for 
this  year,  that  they  are  likely  to 
experience  a  similar  opposition  in 
England.  It  is  pretended  that  with 
B  lu-ger  field  of  vision  they  exhibit 
a  perfect  image  of  the  object,  in 
no  wise  distorted,  without  any  of 
those  cidoured  fringes  which  Dol- 
Iftnd  was  at  so  much  pains  to  cor- 
rect; and  that  they  are  in  these 
respects  manifestly  superior  to  the 
common  lenses.  Sind  they  are  m. 
Some  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  Philadelphia,  but  the  opiicians 
will  not  import  them,  for  obvious 
reasons.  They  have  so  muchmerit, 

Vol.  I. 


however,  that  engravers,  watchma- 
kers, mineralogists,  those  who  use 
spectaeles,  and  all  who  require 
glasses  of  magnilying  powers,  viill 
have  them  when  they  have  one* 
tried  ihem.  In  telescopes  they  su- 
persede Dolland's  ingenious  me- 
thod of  correcting  the  aberration  of 
the  rays,  and  no  more  than  an  eye 
glass  and  an  object  glass  is  re- 
quired. The  inventor  (not  Cham- 
blant) in  ft  programme  on  the 
subject,  has  attempted  to  show 
mathematically  that  glasses  of  this 
construction  ought  fiom  the  theo- 
ry to  possess  these  points  of  supe- 
riority over  common  lenses:  I  have 
not  seen  the  programme,  but  I 
hare  tried  the  glasses  and  am  sa- 
tis Bed. 

There  are  some  obserraljons  on 
the  superior  distinctness  of  image 
afforded  by  concave  over  convex 
and  plancconvex  glassea,  in  Dr. 
Herschelfs  late  account  of  his  te- 
lescopic apparatus.  Month.  Mi^. 
for  February  1 B 1 6,  p.  j  t . 


■BOTANY  AND   AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
method  of  Jusaieu  founded  chiefly 
on  the  presence,  number,  or  ab- 
sence of  the  cotyledon^  of  plants, 
bids  foir  to  supersede  the  Linnxan 
classification.  In  England,  I  be- 
lieve Brown,  ia^  the  only  botanist 
who  follows  Jussieu;  Dr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Roscoc,  and  the  other  scien- 
tific gentlemen  engaged  in  botani- 
cal pursuits,  stiti  adhere  to  the 
Linnaean  sys-tem;  which  indeed  is 
ao  good,  and  has  done  science  so 
much  service,  that  ii  is  not  likely 
to  be  thrown  aaii'e  even  for  a 
better.  The  followers  of  Jussieu 
cyinot  dispense  with  citing  the 
Linnaean  synonimes,  though  the 
natural  method  of  the  French  bota- 
possesses  many  advantages. 
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la  France  and  Germany,  vegeta- 
ble anatomy  and  physiology,  haTc 
of  late  years  made  more  prof^reM 
than  in  England, where  Ray,  Grew, 
'and  Halet,  contributed  largely  in- 
deed to  the  advancement  of  this 
branch  of  science,  but  Ihey  buTe  not 
had  many  followers  of  equal  repute 
among  their  own  countrymen, 
though  Mr.  Knight  has  contributed 
many  important  facts  and  views. 
On  the  continent,  Duhamel,  La 
Metherie,MirbcI,Decandolles,  Pa- 
lissot  de  Beau  vois,  and  many  others, 
were,  or  still  are,  labouring  in  the 
same  vineyard;  and  botany  now 
seems  likely  to  become  a  science, 
instead  of  a  mere  system  of  nomen- 
clature: an  observation  which  may 
well  apply  also  to  the  present  state 
of  mineralogy. 

LaMetherie,  the  respectable  con- 
ductor of  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
a  man  of  very  eitensive  know- 
ledge, and  great  research,  but  with 
an  imagination  that  sometimes 
overruns  his  iudginent,  in  his  first 
Number,  for  January  1816,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  science  for  the 
year  ISli,  has  noticed  some  con- 
clusions of  Palisiot  de  Beauvois, 
and  closed  them  with  a  brief  new 
by  himself,  of  the  analogies  be- 
tween plants  and  animals,  which  I 
t.hink  has  interest. 

Palissot  de  Beauvois  (Jour,  de 
Fhys.  Jan.  1816,  p.  SO]  has  pub- 
lished observations  on  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  [eaves,  on 
the  pith  (moelle)  of  ligneous  ve- 
getables, and  on  the  conversion  of 
conical  layers  into  wood.  He  has 
drawn  the  following  conclusions. 

1st.  The  form  of  the  medullary 
case,  or  envelop  of  the  pith  (etui 
medullaire),  varies  in  the  ligneous 
dicotyledons.  These  variations  are 
subservient  to  a  constant  law,  and 
depend  on  the  arrangement  either 
•f  the  branches  or  the  leaves.  He 


a.  Triangular;  as  in  the  laurel 
rose;  where  the  leaves  ai* 
verticUlated  by  threes. 

b.  The  TfiragoH:  in  trees,  such 
as  the  linden,  wherein  tho 
spiral  formed  by  the  leaves 
is  composed  of  four  leaves. 

c.  The  Pentagon:  in  trees  such 
as  the  oak,  the  cbesnut,  he 
when  the  spiral  is  composed 
of  four  leaves. 

d.  The  Polygon:  in  pines,  when 
the  leaves  are  scattered. 

e.  The  round  or  oval:  in  trees 
where  the  leaves  are  placed 
opposite  to  each  other. 

3dly.  The  pith  (moelle)  is  abso> 
lutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  life 
of  the  vegetable  during  its  youtb: 
but  in  old  trees  as  in  willows  de> 
prived  of  pith,  it  is  supplied  by 
medullary  radiating  fibres. 

3dly.  The  monocotyledons  have 
no  pith  like  the  dicotyledons. 
Yet  Rumphius,  Daubenton,  &c.  re- 
marked in  the  palm  tree  and  some 
other  plants,  a  substance  analo- 
gous to  the  piih  and  medullary 
rays.  DuPetit  Thouars  particularly, 
informs  us  of  the  pandanus,  the 
dracKua,  and  other  monocotyle- 
dons, that  diflered  greatly  in  this 
respect  from  others  of  the  same 
class.  The  gramens,  the  bamboos, 
kc.  oSer  some  etill  more  remark- 
able sKceptions  in  tbia  case. 

4tfaly.  The  recent  woody  layers 
are  produced  by  the  Ubery  uaA  not 
as  Hales  supposed  by  wood  pre- 
cedently  formed:  just  as  in  ani- 
mals, the  recent  layers  of  bone  are 
the  produce  of  periosteum.* 


'  M.  Mirbel  hul  long  lD(i£ted  that 
the  liier  changed  into  wood:  M.  Da 
Petit  Thouars,  and  Mr.  Kni^t,  opposed 
thii  doctrine  itrenuouiljr.  M.  Mirbcl 
has  conie  forward  io  ankle  5  of  ths 
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The  pith,  (moelle)  says  the  au- 
thor, Ytriei  in  it>  form  and  its 
colour.  In  the  willow  and  in  many 
other  trees,  the  longitudinal  fillets 
are  coloured  red  or  brown, of  which 
we  hare  not  fct  determined  the 
use. 

On  this.  Lb  Metherir  remarks, 
that  he  first  described  theae  red 
vessels  in  the  sap  of  the  willow, 
I'yeble,  and  the  hortensia,  in  the 
great  work  which  he  published  on 
vegietatioD.  In  raising  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  a  branch  of  the 
willowi  La  Metherie  says  (Consi- 
derations sur  les  corps  organizes 
t.  3,  p.  454)  I  remarked  a  great 
number  of  red  vessels  which  ge- 
nerally formed  concentric  zones. 
They  are  placed  in  the  medullary 
substance  a  quarter  of  a  line  or 
more  from  the  wood^  in  I'yeble 
they  are  very  thick.  Examined  with 
a  glass,  they  are  semiCransparent 
and  composed  of  small  knots  like 
the  lymphatic  vessels  in  animals. 
They  are  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  tracheae  or  ur  vessels. 

I  presume  they  are  meant  to 
supply  the  circulation  of  the  fiuids 
ID  ttie  medullary  substance,  like 
the  vessels  in  fruits.  I  showed 
(says  La  Metherie)  these  vessels  to 
several  scavans,  and  to  M.  Paliasot 
himself. 

Ouhamel  (to  his  Physique  des 
Arbres,  1. 1,  p.  38)  has  spoken  of 
longitudinal  fibres  which  he  ob- 
served in  the  pith  of  the  willow; 
they  assume,  he  says,  a  red  colour 
in  the  old  branches:  but  these 
fibres  are  not  the  red  vessels  of 
La  Metherie,  which  are  found  in 


Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Philomsthiqiic 
for  July  IBIS,  and  acknowledge!  he  hw 
been  miatiken,  and  is  now  convinced  of 
the  imposiibiltty  of  sach  a  change  ever 
taking  place. 


the  youngest  branches.  In  the  Con- 
siijerations  sur  les  etres  organizes 
I  have  desciibed  (says  La  Me- 
therie) with  much  care  the  differ- 
ent parts  which  form  a  vegetable, 
and  I  have  shown  that  they  are 
analagouB  to  the  different  tissues 
or  systems  which  Pinel,  Bichat, 
and  other  physiologists  have  re- 
marked in  animals.  1  have  com- 
pared the  physiology  of  vegetables 
with  that  of  animals,  and  all  those 
who  have  observed  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  have  remarked 
the  strong  analogies  between  the 
organic  functions  of  these  two 
classes 

Such  were  Pythagoras,  his  dis- 
ciple Empedocles,  Hippocrates, 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  among 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Such  were  among  the  modenti 
Camerarius,  Leuwenhoeck,  Mai- 
pighi,  Grew,  Gesner,  Perrault, 
Toumerort,Linn9eusr^uBsieu,— all 
these  have  observed  the  analogy 
between  animals  and  vegetables 
and  made  it  a  ground  of  ^eir  re- 
searches. 

As  the  functiont  of  animals 
are  better  known  than  those  of 
vegetables,  the  physiology  of  the 
.latter  has  constantly  been  referred 
to  that  of  the  former.  In  my  Con- 
siderations sur  les  etres  organiz^a, 
I  have  pursued  the  same  course, 
and  taken  a  general  view  of  these 
beings,  divided  into  fifteen  classes. 

Ist  and  3d  classes,  animals  with 
bones  and  red  blood. 

3d,  4th,  Sth,  6th  and  7th  classes, 
animals  without  bones  and  with 
white  blood. 

Sth  and  9lh  classes,  animals 
without  bones  or  sexual  dislinc- 
tions;  agenitt  (from  alpha  ptivi- 
tiva,  and  yiytifuu  gigno-J 

loth  and  llth  classes,  ageniqt 
vegetables,  without  known  sexual 
marks.  Cryptogamous. 
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latb,  13th, Utb and  IStbclwiaet, 
TBgeiablas  with  manifest  sexual 
organs,  acotyledonsi  tnonocoiyle- 
dons,  dicotyledons,  poly  cotyledons. 

And  I  have  shown,  continues  La 
Metheriei 

1st.  That  between  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals  which  are  void 
itf  seiual  distinction,  (agenist  or 
cryptogam ous^  such  as  the  polypi, 
the  wheel  animals,  &c.  and  the 
ageniit  or  crjptogamous  family  of 
vegetables,  also  without  marks  of 
sexual  distinction,'  those  that  form 
the  conunencement  of  vegetable 
organic  being,  the  tremellas,  the 
confervas,  &c.  there  is  so  strong 
an  analogy,  that  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion can  hardly  be  drawn. 

2dly.  The  arganization  of  vege- 
tables has  also  the  strongest  analo- 
gy with  that  of  animals;  both  are 
formed  out  of,  composed  of  cel- 
lular tissue,  serous  membranes, 
mucous  membranes,  and  fibrous 
membranes— of  organs  of  respira- 
tion, nutrition,  circulation,  and 
Kcretion. 

3dly.  Vegetables,  like  animals, 
have  vital  powers.  They  have  irri- 
tability, excitability,— and  'some  of 
them,  such  as  the  valisneria,  the 
mimosa,  Sec.  have  motions  per- 
fectly characterized.  Others  like 
the  afums,  have  much  sensible 
beat  at  the  period  of  their  {lower- 
ing. These  vital  powers  in  animals 
and  in  ve^tables,  appear  to  be  the 
effects  of  galvanic  action  which 
their  different  parts  exert  on  each 
Other. 

<lthly.  Vegetables  feed  attd  are 
nourished  like  animals.  We  find  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other  a  great 
variety  of  fluids  secreted  by  the 
vital  action  of  the  system. 

Sthly.  These  fluids  circulate  in 
vegetables,  as  they  do  in  ani- 
mals. (?)  This  circulation  differs 
in  animals  who  possess  a  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins,  &oni  what  it  is 


in  animals  (as  the  agenist  tribe) 
who  have  no  heart.  Vegetable  c'u'< 
culation  is  most  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  last  men- 
tioned and  lowest  species  of  ani' 

6thly.  Vegetables  respire;  but 
their  respiration  seems  most  like, 
that  of  the  agenist  animals. 

7%My,  Vegetables  have  secre- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  animals, 
carried  cmi  by  means  of  similar  o^ 
gans,  as  glandular  tissues. 

Sthly.  Vegetables  produce  oB- 
spring  like  animals;  far  t be  most 
part  by  means  of  sexual  organasnd 
prolific  fluid. 

But  among  some  vegetables, 
as  among  some  animals,  there  is 
spontaneous  generation. 

9thly.The  vegetable  lives,  sleeps, 
and  dies,  like  the  animal-  (He 
might  have  said,  the  vegetable 
lives,  breathes,  feeds,  digests,  se- 
cretes, excretes,  sleeps,  grows  old, 
and  dies,  either  accidentally  of  dis- 
ease, or  naturally  by  rigidity  of 
fibre,  and  gradually  diniinished 
excitability,  like  the  animal.) 

This  analogy  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organic  functions,  shows 
that  scientifically,  they  may  be 
classed  as  forming  one  familyj  and 
vegetable  physiology  cannot  make 
its  due  progress  unless  by  keeping 
in  view  these  relations." 

I  have  already  referred  to  M. 
Mirbel's  General  view  of  v«gcti^e 
nature:  the  following  table  of  Hum- 
bolt  is  an  interesting  Bummary  of 
the  modem  prioress  to  botany. 
According  to  him,  the  spetues  of 
plants  described  by  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Aratnans,  scarcely 


*  There  is  no  doubt,  I  apprehend,  of 

the  elUtence  of  theEC  analogiFii  alill, 
nothing-  like  voluntuity  is  distinctly 
made  out  among'  vegetable  moUoni:  to 
that  for  the  present  this  leemi  to  form 
a  line  of  distinction.  T.  C. 
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amonnted  to  I400  (Prolegotnena  p. 
11),  at  present  the  known  species 
amount  (o  44,000.  Of  these,  6,ooo 
aro  cryptogamous,  38,000  have 
flowers  and  several  distinctions. 

Of  these  38,000  phanerogamous 
plants,  the  distribution  according 
to  Humtwlt  is  as  followss 

Europe  .  .  ,  .  7ono 
Temperate  regioni  rt  Aeii,  -  1500 
Aria  withici  Ihe  Cropicg  and  iilanda  4500 
ATrieH  .....  3000 
Both  tempeniteregifniai^AiQeniia  401X1 
America  between  tUe  trapiea         ISOOO 


I  sUspect  the  work  of  De  Labil- 
lardtere  and  the  voyage  to  Austra- 
lasia of  Peron,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  last  of  these  articles. 

The  third  Number  of  Mr. 
Brande'fi  journal  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  species  of  agave — 
of  the  alstenia  teiformia,  a  substi- 
tute for  tea, — and  a  new  moss, 
named  tyaloria  splachnoides.  Also 
a  neat  tabular  view  of  the  liliac^es 
by  J.  P.  Redout^:  being  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  monocotyledons  con- 
tained in  the  eight  costly  volumes 
of  Redout^. 


ZOOLOGY. 

La  Marck  has  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  Systeme  des  Ani- 
tnaux  sans  Vertebres,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  first  two  only 
have  arrived  in  AAierica.  There  is 
something  like  neglect  of  foreign 
and  particularly  of  French  science 
in  England;  so  that  La  Marck's 
fiystem,though  prevalent  in  France 
and  Germany,  has  made  no  way  in 
Great  Britain  yet.  Parkinson,  in 
his  third  volume  of  organic  re- 
mains, has  translated  the  generic 
descHptioDs,  but  we  have  no  En-. 


glish  translation  of  La  Marck's 

whole  work.  In  geology  generally, 
the  English  keep  up  at  least  an 
equality  with  the  French  pbiloso- 
phers)  but  in  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  investigation  and  clas- 
sification of  fossil  remuBS,  and 
their  reference  to  appropriate 
strata,  they  are  ccrtPinly  behind 
hand.  The  defence  of  the  Mosaic 
'account  of  the  Creation,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  of  Pewsey,  has 
merit  in  this  respect. 

The  voyage  of  discovery  to  Aus- 
tralasia, of  which  the  account  was 
drawn  op  chiefly  by  Peron,  has 
added  so  many  new  facts  to  zoology, 
respecting  land  animals,  reptiles, 
insects,  fishes,  and  particularly  in 
the  tribe  of  moluscae,  to  which 
M.  Le  Sueur  on  that  voyage  pud 
indefatigable  attention,  that  we 
must  wait  for  an  opportunity  <£ 
deliberately  examining  the  second 
volume  recently  published  and 
now  daily  expected  here,  bekre  a 
satisfactory  account  can  be  g^ven 
of  this  very  interesting  voyage. 
But  one  part  of  zoolc^  the  moat 
interestingi  that  of  our  own  spe- 
cies, has  been  enriched  by  Peron 
and  Lc  Sueur  with  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  the  Botchetmeti 
than  has  appeared  before.  Some- 
thing of  them  we  knew  from  Vul- 
lant  and  Barrow,  but  we  now  know 
more  from  the  descriptions  of 
M.  M.  Peron  and  Le  Sueur,  and 
the  accurate  drawings  of  this  la^t 
gentleman,  who  was  designer  to 
the  expedition.  What  the  unpub- 
lished travels  in  Africa  of  W.  J. 
fiurchell,  Esq.  will  produce,  can- 
not yet  be  known. 

In  the  peculiarities  of  thit 
species  of  the  human  race,  the 
Boscbesman  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Hottentot;  but  the  singu- 
larities of  conformation  ascribed  to 
the  latter,  belong  exclusively  to 
the  former. 
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The  following  description  of  the 
Houzevraana  of  1«  Vailtant,  and 
the  Boschesman  of  Bamw,  is 
compiled  from  the  accounts  of 
these  writers,  and  of  M.  M.  Peron, 
.  and  Le  Sueur,  in  a  former  Tolume 
of  the  Journal  de  Phyuque  and  in 
the  Bulledn  of  the  Society  Philo> 
tnattuque. 

1.  The  Boachesment  or  people 
of  the  back  woods,  are  only  found 
In  the  country,  north,  north  west, 
and  north  eait  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  great  Karoo, 
the  mountains  of  Shewberg,  and 
the  country  of  Candebo.  They  bor- 
der on  the  Caffres  or  Hottentots, 
with  whom  they  are  generally  at 
war.  They  occupy  a  large  tract  of 
country. 

2.  They  have  no  cities  or  houses; 
or  any  well  characterized  marlts  of 
ciTilization.  They  live  chiefly  in 
caves,  and  holes  in  the  rocks;  but 
they  herd  together  in  kraals  or 
vill^ea,  and  hunt  in.  packs;  their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  and 
sticks;  they  have  no  language  in- 
telli^ble  to,  or  acquirable  by  the 
European;  they  hate  no  marks  of 
religion  or  worship;  they  learn  with 
difficulty  when  brought  to  the 
Cape,  a  few  Dutch  words;  they 
bare  no  sense  of  modesty,  either 
as  to  thair  persons,  or  the  grati- 
fication of  their  desires. 

3.  They  are  the  moat  homely  of 
the  human  species:  their  eyes  are 
small,  piercing,  always  in  motion; 
their  stature  seldom  exceeding 
fifty-two  inches  English;  they  have 
the  leaden  colour  of  the  Malay, 
and  are  not  so  black  as  the  Hot- 
tentots; their  fitce  appears  to  be  all 
forehead,  and  has  many  characters 
of  the  monkey;  they  have  properly 
no  nose,  their  nostrils  are  broad 
but  very  slightly  prominent  atiove 
the  face;  their  lips  are  very  tbiek 
and  projecting;  their  eyebrows  are 
somewhat  like  the  Chinese)  and 


join,  being  somewhat  rounded 
and  not  termiimting  in  an  angle 
like  the  European;  they  have  hair 
curled,  but  so  short  as  to  appew 
at^rst  view  as  if  they  were  shaved; 
they  are  active,  but  not  equal  to 
the  white  man  in  strength,  though 
hardy,  and  capable  of  bearing  much 
fktigue. 

4.  Their  women  have  not,  « 
commonly  supposed,  a  "  tahlier"  m 
flap  that  covers  the  pudenda,  but  a 
fiinicular  appendage  attached  by  a 
strait  peduncle,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  labia  pudendi,  which  in* 
creases  in  thickness  as  it  descends, 
and  in  adults  is  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  or  five  inches  in  length, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the 
labial  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  in 
substance  like  the  akin  of  the 
dartos,  it  is  somewhat  like  a  large 
dependent  penis,  soft,  extensible, 
wrinkled,  devoid  of  hair,  slit  or 
bifid  from  about  the  mid  length  to 
its  extremity,  so  that  the  two 
halves  can  tie  thrown  over  the  labia 
pudendi  on  each  side,  when  tlie 
female  lies  down.  This  organ  is 
not  a  clitoris,  it  is  net  a  disease, 
for  it  is  universal  among  them,  nor 
is  it  the  effect  of  mechanical  hand- 
ling or  extension^  young  ^rls  have 
it  of  size  proportioned  to  their  age. 
It  covers  the  urinary  passage, 
clitoris,  and  part  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina.  The  females  have  their 
thighs  rather  thin,  but  their  but- 
tocks very  prominent,  large,  and 
fat,  and  an  adipose  protuberance 
projects  from  behind  on  each  but- 
tock, BO  large  and  prominent  that 
the  feet  of  ^eir  in&nts  rest  upon 
it.  These  characters  are  lessened 
by  commixture  with  men  of  other 
species,  as  with  the  Hottentots. 
Their  breasts  in  the  adult,  swell 
out  from  the  sternum,  are  then 
drawn  in  toward  the  middle,  and 
swell  out  again,  so  as  to  be  of  the 
form  of  a  calibash  or  gourd.  Oo 
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this  class  oF  tlie  huaan  kindt  m> 
singular  u  almost  to  excite  a 
doubt  how  they  are  to  be  classed, 
men  of  science  will  farm  their  own 
theories.  It  mar  be  observedss  a  cu- 
rious lact,  that  PallaS)  in  his  ■'  Ob- 
serrations  on  mountains,"  page 
33  of  the  French  translation,  men- 
tions a  people  of  Thibet)  who  de- 
rive their  own  origin,  according  to 
tbeir  own  account,  from  the  abori- 
ginal monkeys,  to  whom  they  are 
Dot  much  unlike  in  their  general 
pbfsiogitomy. 


M.  de  Barbancois  in  remarking 
upon  La  Marck's  diviuon  of  ani- 
mals into  the  two  grand  classes  of 
Vertebral,  and  Invenebral,  and 
then  into  the  following  subdiri- 
aions,  viz.  1.  MammifeTous.  3. 
Birds.  3.  Reptiles.  4.  Fishes.  S. 
Moluscas.  6.  Cirrhipedes.  7.  At>- 
nelides.  S.  Cnistaceous.  9.  Arach- 
noids, (without  wings.)  10.  Insecta, 
(having  wings.)  II,  Worms.  )3. 
Kadiaires.  13.  Polypi.  14.  Ani- 
malcula  Infusoria; — offers  in  lieu 
the  following  division  of  animals: 


Taileau  de  la  Cltuic  firofiotfe, 

S«tioD>.  DhitiHU.  nep^  Ckuu. 

9«-    {h«b«.     -     . 


This  subject  M.  de  Barbancois 
had  before  taken  up  in  a  memoir 
on  the  filiation  of  animals,  from 
the  polypus  to  the  monkey,  in  the 
Jour,  de  Phys.  for  May  preceding, 
in  which  he  defends  the  very  du- 
bious opinion  of  La  Marck,  (Dar- 
win's also,)  that  matter,  by  the 
properties  naturally  belonging  to 
it,  duly  forms  the  lowest  and  com- 
mencing ipeciea  of  organic  beings, 


endowed  only  with  the  first  and  most 
necessary  conditions  of  animality, 
as  in  the  polypi  and  infiisotia; 
without  supposing  that  the  laws  of 
animation  are  distinct  from,  and 
opposed  to,  those  which  govern 
inorganic  matter.  But  as  there  are 
no  new  facts  in  this  paper,  it  de- 
mands nd  brther  notice. 

M.    Cuvier's    account    of    the 
zoological,  anatomical,  and  physio- 
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Jo^cal  labours  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute in  France  for  1815.  (ThompB, 
Ano.JDne,  iai6,p.  463.)  gi^ea  no- 
tices of  obKiratioBa  on  the  lynx, 
the  leo  cornstA)  and  the  catoblas  of 
the  ancients.  The  first,  Cuvier 
thinks  was  not  the  modem  lynx, 
but  the  caracal;  the  two  latter 
names  belong  to  the  antelope  gnuj 
Linn.  The  five  unicoma  of  the  an- 
cients, he  refera  to  the  rhinoceros. 
The  ancient  asp,  is  the  coluber 
faaje,  described  by  Geoffroy  in  his 
worit  on  Egypt.  The  dolphins  of 
the  ancients  were  of  two  kinds, 
one  our  present  dolphin,  delpbinus 
detphis,  Linn,  the  other  belonged 
to  the  sharks.  The  ancient  fables 
respecting  the  hyaena  and  Lhe  ich- 
neumon, Cuvier  accounts  for,  by 
their  peculiarity  of  conformation i 
the  rigidity  of  the  cervical  muscles 
of  the  hysena,  often  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  continuous  vertebrx. 

Cuvier's  analysis  proceeds  to 
offer  us  observations  on  the 
musette,  or  musaraigne,  on  the 
anatomyof  the  moluscx,  in  parti- 
cular of  the  anatifes,  the  balanes, 
and  the  shells  approaching  the 
patellae,  oscabria,  halioiides,  and 
ascidiae. 

M.  M.  Savigny,  DesMarets,  Le 
Sueur,  and  Lamoroux,  have  also 
pursued  the  subject  of  the  pyro- 
phoric  sea  aniiBals  (pyrosomata) 
lucemaria. 

Lamoroux  has  formed  a  system 
of  the  flexible,  coralligenous  po- 
lypi, which  he  has  divided  into  lo 
fitmilies,  including  neariy  SO  gene- 
ra, and  360  species. 

M.  Le  Clerc  de  LavbI,  has  ex- 
amined the  contervae,  and  some 
microscopic  animals.  (Have  not 
the  confervx  been  found  to  af- 
ford an  instance  of  a  conversion 
of  animals  into  vegetables?  Some 
German  author  on  the  subject, 
whose  name  does  not  now  occur 
to  me,  says  so.) 


AT.  de  LatraiUe  has  descifted 
certain  crabs  of  the  Alediterraneui 
sea. 

M.  de  Savigny  has  also  treated 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  scolopendno, 
and  some  other  insects. 

M.  de  LaUllardiere  has  {weseitt- 
ed  to  the  Class  some  observations 
on  the  hidiits  and  ec<»iomy  of  bees, 
and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  put  to  death  or  spare 
the  rSale  bees. 

He  and  M.  de  Latreille  have 
also  presented  observations  on  the 
coleopterous  drill-insect,  the  vril- 
lete,  or  death-watch;  already  de- 
scribed by  Allen  and  Durham,  SO 
Phil.  Trans.  376.  and  23  Plul. 
Trans.  S33.  This  animal  is  the 
ptinus  pulsator,  Linn.  Durham  has 
also  figured  and  described  another 
animal  that  beats|  34  Phil.  Traas. 
1S86. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MEDI< 
CINE. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philips,  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  Janu- 
ary, 1816,  has  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  the  action  of  the  muscles 
are  independent  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  that  this  influence 
only  acted  on  the  muscles  like  any 
other  stimulus.  But  the  case  is 
very  different  with  the  secretions. 
Whenever  the  nervous  influence 
is  interrupted  the  secretion  is  at 
at  end.  Several  rabbits  had  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  divided,  and 
in  all  of  them  the  parsley,  which 
they  ate  after  the  operations,  re- 
mained in  the  stomachs  quite  un- 
altered, and  exactly  resembled 
parsley  chopped  small  with  a  knife. 
The  stomach  was  also  much  dis- 
tended, and  a  portion  of  the  food 
was  contuned  in  the  aisophagu& 
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Thii  was  ovin^  to  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  which  the  animal 
made  to  *oniit,  which  always  iol- 
iow  the  division  ofihe  eighth  pair. 
The  animal  soon  shows  a  'nolent 
dyspncEa,  and  seems  to  die  at  last 
of  suffocation. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Gal- 
▼ani  on  animalh  it  has  beeh  a  fa- 
▼ouiite  opinion  of  many  phytiolo- 
^s»  that  the  nervous  influtnoe  is 
the  same  with  galvanism.  To  pM 
ttiia  to  the  test  of  experimcfit,  a 
portion  of  the  hair  of  a  rabhit  o[»- 
posite  to  the  Stomach  was  shsvcd, 
a  shilling  tied  on  it)  the  eighth 
pair  was  divided,  aTid  tlie  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerve  coated  with  tin- 
foil. Theie  were  connected  wiih  a 
galvuiic  battery  of  47  pairs  of 
plates  four  inches  aquare.  The 
trough  was  filled  with  a  liquid 
composed  of  one  p«rt  muriatic 
acid  and  seven  parts  water.  This 
action  waa  kept  up  for  36  hours. 
No  dysunoia  took  ptace,  and  after 
death  the  fftod  in  the  stomach  was 
found  as  moch  digested  as  in  the 
stomach  of  a  healthy  rabbit  which 
had  eaten  food  at  the  same  time. 
The  smell  of  the  parsley  was  de- 
stroy edt  and  the  smell  existed 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  stomach 
of  a  rabbit  during  digestion.  This 
experiment  was  several  times  re- 
peated with  the  same  result.  So 
that  It  appears  that  the  galvanic 
energy  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  or  the  nervous  influence;  and 
that  while  under  it,  the  stomach 
digests  food  as  usual. 

Mr.  Wilson  likewise  made  a 
number  of  experiments  to  show 
that  heat  is  a  secretion  from  the 
blood  produced  by  means  of  the 
nervous  energy.  When  new  drawn 
blood  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  it  continues 
several  degrees  hotter  than  blood 
not  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

It  should  appear,  that  Mr.  Wil> 

Vol.  I. 


son  has  gone  rather' farther  than 
his  experiments  will  warrant, 
when  be  -concludes  that  the  ner- 
vous influemre  and  galvanism  are 
the  same.  It  is  clear  thirt  the  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  interrupts  the 
nervous  infiuence.  Mr.  Wilson's 
experiments  (supposing  them 
correct)  show  us  that  galvanism 
puts  an  end  to  this  interruption. 
But  it  may  do  this  merely  hj 
serving  as  a  condncior  to  the  nei^ 
vous  influence. 

On  Thursday,  the  Tst  of  Februa- 
ry, Dr.  Wilson  Pliilips'  paper  was 
continued;  he  considers  it  as  prov- 
ed by  his  experiments  that  the  gan< 
glia  communicate  to  the  nerves 
proceeding  from  them  the  generd 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow.  Nerves  proceeding  from 
them  supply  all  the  involuntary 
muscles.  But  if  thk  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  asked,  how  comes  the 
digestive  power  of  the  stomach  to 
be  destroyed  by  cutting  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  seeing  that  the 
stomach  is  supplied  with  nerves 
from  ganglia?  The  eighth  pair 
coming  from  the  largest  portion  t^ 
the  nervous  matter  possesses  the 
greatest  influence;  but  the  diges- 
tive power  of  the  stomach  is 
weakened  likewise  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  ganglia,  lliis  he  proved  by 
destroying  part  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  spinel  marrow  of  differ- 
ent ralibits.  In  every  case  the  di- 
gestive power  of  the  stomach  was 
impsired  or  destroyed;  the  urinary 
Uadder  and  rectum  lost  the  power 
of  discharging  their  contents,  and 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities 
ensued,  and  a  great  degree  of  cold 
took  place.  The  heat  of  one  rabbit 
before  death  sunk  as  low  as  75". 
Though  the  power  of  the  stomach 
as  an  organ  of  digestion  is  destroy- 
ed by  cutting  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  still  its  muscular  power 
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renwint;  but  it  does  not  act    » 

uniat)  because  the  idmulus  of  di- 
geited  food  is  milling;  or  it  acts 
BO  as  to  throw  the  food  out  of  the 
Btomach  the  wrong  wa^,  in  conw- 
qnence  of  the  unnatural  stimulus 
of  undigested  food. 

On  Thursdaj,  the  8th  of  Fe- 
bruary! Dr.  Wilson  Philips'  paper 
was  concluded.  He  showed  that 
the  heat  of  animals  was  in  alt  pro- 
bability  owing  to  the  nervous  ener- 
gy. He  finished  his  paper  with  a 
general  view  of  the  bets  which  he 
had  established  in  the  three  papers 
which  he  had  laid  before  the  Uoya] 
Society.  The  muscular  energy 
depends  upon  the  particular  struc- 
ture of  the  muscles;  the  nervous 
system  is  supported  by  the  san- 
guiferous; but  the  sanguiferous 
can  act  without  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system.  Secretion  and 
animal  heat  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  nervous  system.  Hence 
the  muscles  cAnnot  for  any  length 
of  time  continue  to  exert  their 
energy  if  the  nervous  in6uence  be 
cut  off.  The  nervous  influence  ap- 
pears the  same  with  the  galvanic 
energy. 

On  an  objection  being  madct 
that  these  experiments  ought  to 
have  been  repeated  on  other  ani- 
mals besides  rabbits.  Dr.  VV.  Phi- 
lips repeated  them  on  dogs,  with 
the  same  results. 

.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells, 
Berzelius,  and  Mr.  Brande,  tend- 
ing to  show  that. the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood  is  not  iron, 
or  any  combination  of  iroUi  but 
animal  matter,  ,have  been  lately 
confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  Vau- 
quelin,  to  which,  tor  want  of  room, 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  in  Dr. 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy 
for  September,  1B16. 

Mr.  Hose  has  discovered  that 
the  urine  in  hepatitis  contains  no 
ureal  hence  it  has  bcetk  supposed, 


(I  think  prematurely,)  that  the 
only  use  of  the  liver  is,  to  sepante 
urea  from  the  blood.  But  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  gallstone,  tend  to 
Bupport  this  opinion  of  Ur. 
ThomsQO. 

In  Annals  ot  Pbilosophf  fw 
April,  IB16,  is  a  sutement  of 
several  &cts  by  Dr.  Balibur,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bailey,  M.  Percy,  and  M. 
Josr  Baronio,  on  the  reunion  of 
parts,  tffiaraled  from  the  living  • 
body,  which  appear  to  be  incon- 
trovertihle. 

In  the  No.  3,  and  Ka  3,  of 
Brando's  Journal,  are  two  papers 
hy  Dr.  Parke  on  the  laws  of  sensa- 
tion, which  have  great  merit  (or 
the  condensation  of  known  bets, 
and  the  expression  of  known  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  though  he 
is  greatly  indebted  throughout,  to 
Bichat's  views  of  the  same  piieiMV 
mena. 

From  the  days  of  Aristotle  to 
Locke  and  his  followers  inclu- 
sively, the  motto  has  been.  Nil 
un<iuBm  fuit  in  tntcllcctu',  quod  non 
prius  erat  in  sensu.  However  this 
may  be,  we  must  resort  to  physio- 
logy to  account  for  sensatioa-  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Parke,  sensations 
arise  either  from  the  impressions 
of  external  objects  on  our  organs 
of  sense)  or  from  unusual  states  of 
the  internal  viscera,  and  ot^ons  of 
animal  function.  These  senaaticHis 
are  modified  either,  Ut,  By  the 
object  making  the  impression;  or, 
3d|  By  the  state  of  the  organ  im- 
pressed; or,  3di  By  the  state  of 
the  sensorium;  or,  4th,  The  gene- 
ral state  of  the  system;  but  in  all 
cases  subject  to  regular  laws, 
wfiich  govern  the  objects  and  the 
impressions.  Sensations  therefore, 
according  to  Dr.  Parke,  have  been 
improperly  confined  to  the  im- 
pressions of  external  objects; 
wherein  he  is  doubtless  right.  He 
considers  mechanical  distcnlioa  at 
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the  onlr  natural  and  habitual  Hti- 
muluB  to  muscular  structure,  and 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  muscu- 
lar action. 

Dr.  J.  Want  has  introduced 
Briony  root  as  a  remedy  in  dropsy, 
gout,  and  rbeumatUm.  Four  oun- 
ces sliced  and  infused  in  8  ounces 
of  white  wine;  the  infusion  to  he 
taken  at  twice  in  tno  days. 

Sir  Everard  Home  ascribes  the 
action  of  specific  medicines  to 
their  being  received  iuto  the  cir- 
culation. The  eau  medicinale 
D'Husson,  which  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  white  hellebore,  he 
considers  as  a  vinous  infusion  of 
the  roots  of  the  cojchicum  autum- 
nale  or  meadow  saflVon.  Dr.  J. 
Want  thinks,  it  is  a  spirituous 
tincture  of  the  roots  of  that  plant, 
whereof  he  prescribes  two  ounces 
cut  into  small  pieces,  to  be  digest- 
ed in  four  ounces  of  alcohol.  1  be- 
lieve the  usual  dose  is  from  70  to 
80  drops.  It  (that  is,  the  medicine 
imported  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  Husson's  gout-drop,  at  3  dollars 
ibr  a  vial  full,  containing  24U 
drops;)  has  been  ^ven  in  Phila- 
delphia in  cases  of  gout,  and  of 
gout  complicated  with  dro[)3y,  with 
very  good  effect.. 

Mr.  Brande  having  recommend- 
ed (very  properly)  magnesia  as  o 
remedy  in  nephritic  complaints, 
has  published  a  paper  on  the  ill 
effects  produced  by  the  inordinate 
use  of  it.  It  appears,  that,  vhen 
taken  where  the  symptoms  do  not 
require  it,  and  persisted  in,  accu- 
mulations of  sandy  matter,  con^st- 
ing  chiefiy  of  mftgnesia,  are  apt  to 
taka  place  in  the  bowels.  This 
may  be  so  occasionally,  but  I  have 
Been  magnesia  long  persisted  in, 
when  no  itidications  called  for  it, 
without  any  bad  effect:  an  acid 
diet  for  a  few  days,  I  should  pre> 
sume,  would  prove  a  remedy  for 
the    excess.    The    gout  and  the 


■tone  have  nearly  the  same  sources, 
they  are  very  apt  to  alternate,  and 
they  may  be  considered  as  varieties 
of  the  same  disease,  like  fever  and 
ague,  and  dysentery.  The  beat 
prophylactic  remedy  I  know  ap- 
plicable cither  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  (premising  moderate  ca- 
tharttcsi  with  perfect  abstinence 
from  wine  and  acid  drinks,)  is,  al- 
tamate  doses  of  magnesia  and 
Castile  soap,  the  one  on  one  day, 
and  the  other  on  the  next.  The 
soap  may  be  taken  to  the  amount 
of  half  an  ounce  in  two  doses,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  attacks 
may  thus  be  prevented  which 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

In  the  Si  No.  of  Bmnde's  Jour- 
nal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  page 
199,  is  the  very  curious  case  of 
Col.  Martine,  who  himself  Jiled 
avmy  by  a  tile  made  of  a  knitting 
needle,  or  a  watch-spring,  a  stone 
in  his  bladder. 

Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  published  a  very  interesting 
memoir  on  the  ergot,  of  rye.  This 
kind  of  damaged  grain,  (spurred 
rye,)  has  usually  been  supposed  to 
produce  (and  probably  when  used 
aa  an  article  of  food,  does  produce) 
the  diy  gangrene;  in  Massachu* 
sBtts,theergot  is  exhibited  asa  me- 
dicine in  amenorrhraa,  and  to  faci- 
litate labour  in  pregnant  women^ 
to  the  amount  of  half  an  ounce  a- 
day.  It  is  exhibited  also  in  reten- 
tion of  the  ptacema,  and  in  uterine 
haemorrhage,  as  is  said  with  good 
effect. 

Electricity  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  a  case  of  aphonia. 

In  a  paper  of  Dr.  Scott's,  on  the 
Arts  of  India,  are  some  sugges- 
tions of  the  probable  virtues  of 
chlorine  as  a  medicine;  1  take  ihia 
opportunity  of  suggesting  also, 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  Terjr 
useful  gargle,  used  in  a  weak  statCi 
(combined  with  water,j  in  cases  of 
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cariooa  tcttbr  ind  ulcenud  lorc 
throati  and  as  an  applicaiion  u»  tU 
cooditioued  ulccia?  iu  iuu-codu- 
gioui  qaatitiei  would  DBtunlljr 
had  to  thu  employinent  of  it. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Man  or  aciencQ  aro  yet  ia 
doubt,  whether  the  galvanic  sad  the 
electric  fluid  are  identical:  the  dif- 
ferent procBGsea  for  obtaining  and 
exhiluting  these  fluids,  (if  indeed 
ihcy  be  dutioct)  the  diflitreot  sen- 
aations  tbey  produce,  the  diHereot 
effects  they  have  upon  natural 
bodies,  the  passage  of  the  electric 
ahock  through  a  circle  of  persona, 
however  extended,  without  sensi- 
ble i^minDtioo;  while  tlie  galvanic 
efiect  is  hardly  feltlo  the  midst  of 
acircle  of  adozen  persons,— these, 
and  some,  other  distinctive  marks 
that  might  be  enumerated,  have 
excited  doubts  as  to  the  identity  of 
electricity  and  galvanism^  The 
fallowing  curious  eiperiment  of 
Confiliachi,  tends  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  satjie  fluid.' 

Surround,  aayabe,  an  active  gal- 
VDDic  pile  with  moist  leather,  or 
socns  such  covering,  so  as  to  cre> 
ale  a  resemblance  to  the  organs  of 
a  torpedo  ioclosed  in  his  sUn:  let 
the  pile  be  interrupted  ia  some 
part  of  it,  or  divide  it  into  two  co- 
lumns placed  near  each  other. 
Communicate  a  long  metal  wire 
with  one,  and  another  with  the 
other  pole  of  these  piles,  and  let 
the  distant  end  of  each  of  the  wires 
dip  in  water  in  some  non>mettiliic 
vessel;  these  wires  shoukt  be  a 
few  inches  asunder  in  the  vessel. 
Dip  the  hand  in  the  water,  and 
bring  it  in  contact  or  very  near  to 
the  wires;  when  a  communication 
is  made  between  the  two  columns 
by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  a 
shock  is  felt  in  the  hand.  Hence 
be  concludes,  that  electricity  and 


galvMiism  are  the  same,  the  shack 
in  question  being  similar  to  that  of 
the  Leydeu  vial.  ' 

There  are  three  theotiea  afloat 
to  account  for  electrical  focts:  1st, 
Franklin's;  one  fluid,  which  may 
cmt  either  in  its  natural  quantiiy, 
in  less  than  its  natural  quantity,  or 
in  more  than  its  natural  quantity: 
electric  phenomena  depending  oo 
the  efforts  of  the  fiuid,  or  the  sob- 
stances  that  have  an  affinity  for  it, 
to  regain  its  natural  equilibriam 
when  disturbed.  3.  Du  Fry's, 
SynHnersi  two  fluids,  vitreous  and 
resinous;  tlie  one  producing  the 
effects  ascribed  to  poaitive  or  sur- 
plua  electricity,  the  other  to  nega- 
tive or  deficient  eleciricity:  this  is 
nearlyabandoned  by  modern  electric 
cians.  3.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's;  ibst 
there  is  no  specific  electric  fluid, 
any  more  than  a  specific  matter  of 
heat;  but  that  the  phenomena 
arise  from  peculiar  movements  in 
the  bodies  ejected  by  what  is  call- 
ed caloric  and  electricity.  An 
opinion  that  does  not  seem  well 
calculated  to  eiplain  the  pbeno-  - 
mena  in  either  case. 

It  seems  establiahed  that  oxygen 
and  ita  compounds  are  positively 
electrifiedi  potassium,  hydrogen, 
and  combustible  bodies  negatively 
electrified. 

Bodies  nuy  be  electrified,  1.  By 
fiictien,  as  gUss,  sulphur,  he. 
these  are  bodies  ujro-r/ecfric.  3.  By 
commimicBtion,  as  metals^  an-f/ec- 
(rir*.  3.  By  heat,  as  the  lournialinj 
fti/ro-eletlric*.  4.  By  superposition, 
as  in  the  pile  of  Volta,  and  that  of 
Zambonif  iunafllo^iectriet.  5.  Bo- 
dies poutively  galvanic  naturally, 
as  oxygen,  the  acids,  &c.  which 
are  attraaed  by  the  positive  wire< 
6.  Bodies  negatively  galvanic  na- 
turally, as  potassium,  hydrogen, 
Sec  which  pass  to  the  negative 
pole. 

S.  P.  Deisaignes  has  pubUshed 
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a.  taitmsir  tta  the  influeace  of  tan- 
peraturct  preiiure,  &nd  faumidity, 
OQ  electric  pbenonaeiw.  Jour,  de 
Pby^Mari  1816.  The  expcrimenta 
and  c^aervftiioDB  are  too  long  for 
insertion  or  abridgment. 

LlectricUoa  are  much  occu^acd 
in  accounting  for  the  operation  of 
the  dry  pilea  of  De  Luc  atxl  Zam- 
boni,  of  Verona.  These  attempts 
M  explanation,  it  is  useless  to  de* 
tail:  we  want  facts  before  the 
theory  can  be  established;  when 
Gay  Lusoc  thought  the  explana- 
tion very  sinaplei  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brande. 
In  the  Annals  de  Chimie  for  May, 
1816,  p.  76,  the  priority  of  disco- 
very of  the  dry  pile  instead  of 
being  {^ven  to  l3e  Luc,  and  Zam- 
boni)  is  attributed  to  Messrs.  Ha- 
chette  aod  Desormes,  but  Brande 
(Joum.  No.  3.)  well  remarks, 
that  the  report  of  Guyton,  Lacroix, 
and  Biot,  puts  an  end  to  this  pre- 
tensiuni  "  cette  quantite  (d'elcc- 
tricild)  dtminue  i.  mesure  que 
le  coUe  se  seche"  shows  that  this 
could  not  be  considered  as  a  dry 
pile,  permanently  electric. 

The  reader  doubtless  knows  that 
these  piles  are  made  of  discs  of 
paper,  covered  with  Dutch  foil  on 
-one  s^t  (this  metallic  foil  being 
sometimes  copper,  sometimes  sil- 
Ter,  unC)  or  tin,)  and  the  under 
ude  with  manganese  in  very  fine 
powder,  made  to  adhere  by  thin 
glue,  or  gum  araluc.  The  discs 
are  from  half  an  loch  diameter  to 
an  inch,  and  in  number,  from  500 
to  3000.  They  are  well  made  by 
Mr.  Lukens,  a  vei?  ingenious  me- 
chanicof  Philadelphia.  When  two 
of  these  piles  or  columns  are  used, 
a  ball  or  a  pendulum  suspended 
between  them,  is  alternately  at- 
tracted from  the  one  to  the  other, 
the  poles  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
tlie  two  columns  being  of  opposite 
electricities.  They  do  not  seem  to 


act  in  moist  weather  so  well  as  iw 
dry.  The  phenomena  seem  to  mo 
to  be  rather  electric  than  galvanic, 
for  air  is  more  indispensable  thas 
moisturej  but  tlicir  theory  is  not 
yet  understood.  The  series,  is,  me- 
tal, paper,  manganese.  The  discs 
are  pressed  very  close  together. 
Zamboni,  in  ISIS,  introduced  as  a 
covering  to  the  underside  of  the 
silvered  paper,  either  olive  oil,  a 
dilute  solution  of  honey  in  water, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphat 
of  zinc,  and  then  sprinkled  tbo 
powder  of  black  manganese  on  the 
unsilvercd  side  of  (he  disc  thus 
treated.  Mr.  Lukens  says,  the 
sulphat  of  zinc  answers  best.  De 
Luc's  construction  was  six  hun- 
dred discs  of  very  thin  zinc,  alter- 
nating  with  paper  covered  wiljh 
Dutch  foil,  that  is,  copper;  so  that 
the  series  was  zinc,  copper,  paper. 
The  manganese  was  emi^yed  bf 
Zamboni,  in  consequence  of  some 
experiments  of  Volta,on  the  great 
electro- motive  property  of  this 
oxyd.  M.  Schubler  says,  the  acd* 
vity  of  the  pile  is  increased  by 
atmospheric  humidity;  I  think  I 
have  remarked  the  opposite  iact. 
But  Gay  Lusac  considers  the 
effect  of  this  pile  as  dependent  on 
some  humitlity  still  retained  in  the 
paper,  and  is  weak  and  slow  in 
c«)sequence  of  the  small  quantity 
retained.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  weak  action  of  the  pile  in 
a  humid  atmosphere. 

The  following  observations  of 
Mr.  Brande,  however,  deserve 
much  attention: 

"  One  fact  we  will  venture  as 
"  certain,  that  the  continued  action 
"  of  two  considerable  piles  of  Zam- 
"  boni  has  produced,  among  many 
"  electric  phenomena,  one  che- 
"  micat  effect,  viz.  the  abstraction 
«  of  nineteen  parts  of  the  oxygen 
"  present  in  the  portion  of  atmos- 
"  pheric  air  wherein  the  columns 
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**  hftd  been  hermeticallf  confined, 
"  and  the  ceuadon  or  all  electrical 
•'  phenometM,  and  of  all  oscil' 
"  ladona  of  the  pendulum  afler 
"  the  abtorption  of  the  ozjgcn. 
"  We  Bhall  a!»o  venture  to  assert, 
'*  from  whit  we  have  observed] 
**  that  the  oscUladans  of  the  pen- 
**  duluqi  are  not  in  the  least  af- 
"  fected  by  atmospherical  modifi- 
**  cations,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
"  pile  cannot  be  considered  either 
*>  as  a  barometrical  or  h]rg;rome- 
**  trical  instrument.  The  oscilla- 
"  tions  in  our  case  were  twentjr- 
"  two  in  a  minute,  (the  columns 
**  being  placed  at  the  distance  of 
**  six  inches  from  each  other,)  and 
"continuing  at  the  same  num- 
"  ber  till  the  moment  when  they 
**  ceased  alto^thcr,  the  pendulum 
t  remaining  in  a  /lerfifhdieuiar  fiO' 
"  ai'a'on.  On  cautiously  admitting 
«<  a  fVesh  supply  of  atmospheric 
**  air,  without  moving  the  appara- 
**  tUB»  the  pendulum  was  instantly 
"  attracted  to  the  positive  pole, 
**  and  the  oscillations  renewed  in 
^  the  same  number  and  pragres- 
**  non."  Journ.  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,"  No.  3.  p.  101. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Walker,  in  the  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, for  Sept.  1816,  a  theory  of 
electridty  is  proposed  as  depend- 
ing on  the  decomposition  of  atmo- 
spheric air  into  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen—^nd  of  galvanism  on  the  de- 
cximposition  of  water  into  oxygen 
.  and'bydrogen.  The  memoip  is  too 
condensed  to  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, but  it  ifi  a  very  plain  and 
neat  collection  of  the  leading  facia, 
in  a  short  compass;  and  so  plausi- 
ble in  its  conclusions,  as  to  deserve 
much  consideration. 


MINERALOGY  AND  GEO- 
LOGY. 
It  is  most  unfortunate,  that  these 


branches  of  knowIe<1ge  in  pn>> 
porticMi  as  they  improve  by  the 
Bccuroula^on  of  facts,  are  ob- 
scured by  the  accunlkulation  of 
names.  It  is  literally  true,  that  it 
requires  more  time  end  attentwn 
to  become  acquunted  with  the 
modem  synonimy  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  thsn  with  the  sub* 
stances  themselves  which  are 
meant  to  be  designated.  Uauy  and 
his  followers,  have  done  infinite 
mischief  by  the  motley  jargon,  half 
Greek  and  half  French  which  they 
have  introduced  without  any  mean- 
ing  characteristic  of  the  mine- 
rat  intended.  With  pretensions 
equally  well  founded,  may  the 
Americans  borrow  from  tbe 
Creeks  or  the  Choctaws.  The  na- 
tion that  first  discovers  a  new 
country  has  a  right  to  name  it, 
and  if  we  do  not  adopt  chemical 
names  expressive  of  tbe  compo- 
nent'parts  of  a  mineral,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  adhere  to  tbe  do- 
menclafure  of  Werner,  who  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  aq  the 
bthcr  of  mineralogy.  In  this  coun- 
try his  language  will  be  conveni- 
ent, from  so  large  a  pert  of  our 
papulation  being  German.  The 
perpetual  changing  of  old  names, 
amounts  at  present,  to  a  most  op- 
pressive nuisance.  Not  content 
with  changing  the  mineralogical 
nomenclature,  the  French,  reject- 
ing at  first  the  transition  rocks  of 
Werner,  have  at  length  been  oom- 
pelled  10  admit  them  as  intei^ 
mediairea  between  their  primitive 
and  secondary;  but  they  have 
given  them  new  names  as  usual; 
the  grauwackes  are  now  psani- 
mites,  and  the  shistose  rocks  of 
primitive  or  transition  origin,  are 
now  phullades:  I  suppose,  as  con- 
taining vegetable  impressiims. 
Primitive,  transition,  and  secon- 
dary, are  certainly  appellations 
founded  on  theory,  which  a  single 
shell   in    a   granite    rock   would 
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overthrow:  I  grant  that  compound, 
chtystallized,  inclined  rocks,  Toid 
of  organic  remains,— compound 
inclined  rociis  of  mechanical  mix- 
ture by  deposition,  imperfectlj'  or 
minutely  chrystallized  with  very 
fbw  organic  remainir— and  hori- 
zontal'  rocks-  containing  animal 
remains  in  abundance,  would  be 
freer  perhaps,  from  objection; 
but,  until  Werner's  theory  be  ac- 
tuaily  overthrown,  I  see  so  good 
reason  for  quitting  either  it,  or  its 
language. 

The  whole  of  Hauy's  theory  of 
chrystallizalion,  which  threatened 
to  confine  mineralogy  to  mathe- 
naticai  formula,  and  microscopic 
investigation,  and  convert  a  cabi- 
net of  minerals  into  a  plaything 
for  young  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
bas  received  a  shock  from  the  dis- 
sonance between  similarity  of  pri- 
nuiive  form,  and  similarity  of 
chemical  composiuon  in  many  ca. 
ses)  particularly  in  the  arragonite, 
which  the  late  analysis  of  Uucholz 
and  Meissner,  in  Schweigger's 
Journal)  AnmdeCh.  June,  I81G. 
p.  176,  show  to  be  very  frequently 
void  of  any  trace  of  strontian,  and 
in  many  cases,  containing  this 
earth  in  quantities  so  smalJ,  that 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  acci> 
dental;  contrary  to  the  statements 
of  Stromcyer  and  Gehlen,  whose 
discovery  of  strontian  in  the  arra- 
gonite  was  supposed  fully  to  ac- 
count for  all  its  anomalous  chrys- 
tallization.  The  lale  analysis  of 
the  Hev.  Mr.  J.  Holme,  affords 
little  assistance.  The  angles  of 
many  chrystals  determined  by 
Hauy,  have  been  corrected  by  the 
more  accurate  goniometer  of  Wot- 
laston,  as  in  the  chrystals  of  quane, 
and  of  sulphat  of  barytes,  by  W. 
Philips,  Esq.  in  his  paper  before 
the  Geological  Society,  noticed  in 
Thomson's  Annals,  Feb.  1816. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  re- 


marks of  La  Metherie  on  the 
augite,  cocolite,  sahlile,  allalite, 
maasite,  and  eraolitei— and  on  the 
Bulphureta  of  silver,  lead,  and 
iron;  Joum.  de  Phya.  Jan.  1816. 
37. 

To  aGeologiat,  a  specimen  of 
a  country  continuing  the  same  for 
fifty  miles  together,  is  a  good  and 
valuable  specimen:  to  a  modern 
mineralogist,  a  specimen  is  valu- 
able, if  it  be  so  beautiful  end  so 
rare,  as  to  be  a  curiosity  in  these 
respects;  it  is  esteemed  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  useless;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered  as  still  more  valuable,  if 
it  require  the  skill  of  a  lapidary  to 
cut  it,  a  microscope  to  discern  its 
external  figure,  a  goniometer  to  ' 
take  its  angles,  and  a.  complex 
mathematical  formula  to  expreaa 
in  how  many  possible  ways  its  ex- 
ternal form  might  have  arisen  by 
additions  to,  or  defalcations  from, 
its  primitive  chrystaU.  1  am  aware, 
that,  in  many  cases  the  chrystal 
aids  in  determining  the  mineral, 
but  so  seldom  chrystals  are  per- 
fect, that  the  man  who  wishes  to 
be  a  mineralogist,  must  principally 
rely  on  geognostic  situation,  on 
the  Wemerian  characters,  and  oo 
chemical  analysis.  Chrystallo- 
graphy  is  best  fitted  for  amateurs, 
and  to  be  employed  on  a  lady'a  ca- 
binet. 

But  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
Hauy's  system,  is,  a  lale  paper  of 
M.  Methuon,  abridged  by  Mr. 
Grenville,  in  the  first  number  of 
Brande's  Journal.  The  author  in- 
sists, that  chrystals  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  undisturbed  solution  or  fu- 
sion, but  the  produce  of  a  peculiar 
decomposition  of  amorphous  chrys- 
taltizable  matter,  in  contact  with 
air,  and  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
moisture;  the  particles  of  tbii 
matter  during  decomposition  ar- 
range themselves  according  to 
certain  laws  of  attraction,  not  yet 
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accnntctf  determined;  the  pn>- 
CCM  h  carried  on  in  the  drj  wkjr, 
in  ibe  kir.  M.  Methuon  gi*ei*  a 
feutnry  of  his  discovety  ^  web 
cbiyBUli  gradnallr  formed  from 
chiystallizable  matter  during  hiA 
Kiidence  at  £lt«t  af  bie  ponuing 
tbs  (Mae  iovestigattofM  with  fijll 
racceU)  hy  tbe  gradual  formation 
irfeiirjstais  from  afatpelcM  chrys- 
talliWile  mitter,  oa  the  ckiraney- 
|nece  in  hii  own  epanmenta,  on 
l«B  return;  inch  as  alstite,  garnet. 
gnta  idocrase,  pyroxene,  peridot 
and  pfritea.  He  describes  hisw  Bn3P 
one  else,  bj  a  fcv  months  patience, 
nay  obtain  the  same  results.  He 
dednces  from  these  facts  the  fol- 
lownig  corollaries;  I.  Chrystals 
begin  to  -form  at  their  summit 
edges  and  solid  angles.  3.  Nature 
prodBce*,  by  direct  process,  all 
aimpte  and  eompoimd  Gbrjsula, 
mdthout  ^firMt  forming  any  nuclnit. 
S.  Tba  matter  serving  to  form 
ckrjrttais,  is  in  the  state  of  a  solid 
saisa  before,  and  continocs  In  that 
Mate  daring  the  whole  process^  It 
is  the  chrystaltiaable  matter.  4. 
This  matter  is  thatf  which,  by  in- 
filtration, has  filled  the  chasms 
and  clefts  of  mountains,  and  the 
csTiiies  of  rocks;  which  composes 
TciDs,  stalacttles,  and  stalagmitas, 
anti,  m  genersl,  aU  that  is  found  in 
tbe  form  of  blocks  and  nodules,  in 
tbe  midst  of  large  masses. 

To  hasten  artificially  tbe  pro- 
doction  af  chrystets  out  of  his 
chrystaUixable  matter,  he  makes  it 
■Mo  balls,  incloses  a  number  of 
them  in  a  space  swi-oonded  by  a 
sfight  wait  of  loose  bricks,  waters 
(bcRi  once  in  two  or  three  days, 
so  as  to  keep  up  merely  a  state  of 
constant  but  nmdefate  humidity, 
and  examines  them  every  fort- 
n^bt,  and  changes  their  places, 
pntting  Utoec  above  thu  were  be- 
fore be]mr. 

Every  person  wtM  bu  sttendad 


to  the  phenomena,  aiul  the  g^rowth 
of  dnisy  cbryatals  of  qaanx,  oit 
Ibe  Bor&ce  of  quartaosa  stottea 
lying  looie  on  ihistose  and  second- 
ary mountahisi  and  of  the  veins  of 
cale  sparin  limestone,  will  readily 
agree  to  tbe  probal^ty  of  H. 
Methnon's  statement.  One  of  oar 
bestatid  most  accurate  tninenlo- 
gists  in  Philadel[^ia,  has  assured 
me,  that  he  has  repeatedly  observ- 
ed similar  facts,  and  possesses 
similsr  specimens  in  bis  own  col- 
lection. 

M.  Hany  has  pohliAed  (Ann. 
de  Cb.  April,  1816.  447.)  some 
observations  on  pyro  electric  mi- 
nerals, the  oxyd  of  einc,  some 
Spanish  tourmalins,  and  Iberian 
topazes. 

Thomson's  Anitali  lor  April, 
1B16,  hss  given  the  analysis  of  a 
Sexible  small  gr^ned  sandstone 
from  China;  fiexible  when  wett 
silex  99.40;  lime,  with  a  trace  of 
iron  3.10;  alumina  D.SOZI  10(K 
Dr.  Meade,  of  PhilodelphiB,  has  a 
specimen  of  course  grained  Sexi- 
ble sandstone,  which  he  found  last 
■ummer  in  the  neighboHrhood  of 
LebaiKtn,  New  York  state.  Quere, 
are  not  all  the  erairalar  dolomite 
limestones  clastic  when  wet,  at 
well  as  tbe  Ptttsfield  tnarUc! 
(Pittsfield,  Massachasets.) 

Dr.  Tliomson  is  i  strenoons 
supporter  of  the  atomk  theory  of 
Dalton;  I  know  not  where  two 
men  move  able  are  to  be  foimd; 
and  what  they  urge  is  truly  en- 
titled to  respectful  conuderation. 
But,  the  proposition  that  the  par- 
ticle A  has  a  strong  afi^ity  fbr,  a 
violent  inclination  to  combine 
with  4  particles  of  B,  but  not  the 
slightest  for  3  particles,  is,  st  first 
blush,  so  revesting  to  common  no- 
tions, that  it  rcqwres  strong  proof 
to  make  it  out.  This  proof  hsi 
not  been  given;  we  have  a  few 
coiocideocei  and  more  approai- 
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r  IB  ii  Bcttted,  whe- 
ther we  are  in  culculate  by  weiKhta 
or  Tolutnei.  When  Sir  H.  Davy 
assumes  all  his  numbers  as  settled 
anil  proven,  even  in  his  Elements 
of  Agriculture,  where  the  reader 
is  left  to  find  out  the  use  of  them, 
he  certainly  somewhat  outsteps 
the  line  of  demonstration.  Che- 
miatry  seems  fast  verging  into  a 
science  of  arithmetical  and  muihe- 
tnattcal  calculation  inateiid  of  eit- 
periment;  and  questioos  are  -now 
decided  by  the  Rule  of  Three,  that 
ought  to  have  no  test  but  the 
veightand  measure  of  actual  ana- 
lysis. 

Mr.  Brande  has,  io  his  second 
Dumber,  reviewed  with  some 
sharpness  the  ^  Mtemfit  to  eita- 
"  bUnh  a  fi^re  »cient}fic  tyatem  of 
**  MiNEBALocr,  by  the  electro  the- 
*<  mical  thearyt  and  the  chemical 
**  ftrofiortioitt,  by  J.  Jacob  Merze- 
"  tius,  Iff  Stockholm."  Perhaps  Mr. 
Brande'a  able  review  of  this  work 
may  be  too  vituperative,  but  I 
confess,  I  read  the  work  of  Berze- 
lius  carefully,  without  deriving 
from  it  any  clear  ideas,  so  con- 
fused did  it  seem  in  its  facts  and 
applications,  and  so  needlessly  ab- 
struse throughout.  It  contains  no 
mark  of  the  plear  head,  the  dis- 
tinct and  manifest  application  of 
facts  to  the  theory,  which  distin- 
guish the  writings  of  Dalton  and 
Thomson. 

Dalton,  Thomaon,  and  Davy, 
aeem  to  insist  <d  the  atomic  theory 
M  regulated  by  the  vteighta  of  the 
atoms;  fierzelius  in  wlids,  and 
Gay  Lusac  in  gases,  insist  on  the 
buile  or  volume  as  a  regulator  of 
the  multiple  combination.  The 
whole  of  the  atomic  theory  is  ex- 
tremely ingenious,  and  perhaps  its 
detenders  have  rendered  it  proba- 
ble; but  we  have  not  yet  a  suffi- 
cient induction  of  amirE»  facts  to 
establish  it  fully. 

Vol.  I. 


Mf.  Hume  of  Long  Acre  waa, 
1  believe,  the  first  chemist  that 
assigned  oxygen  as  the  basis  of 
«lex;  and  numerous  facta  look  that 
way.  BerzeliuB  in  his  new  systcin 
of  mineralogy  treats  silica  as  aa 
acid,  and  speaks  with  perfect  deci- 
sion of  the  siliciates, 'tusilictates, 
trisiiiciaies,  ficc.  The  &cts  have  not 
yet  duly  prepared  us  for  this  lan- 
guage. 

In  geology,  A.  H.  de  Donnard 
has  given  a  geognostlc  deBcription 
of  the  Erzgebirge.  The  rocks  ob- 
aemd  are, 

1st.  Oranitet,  six  varietiesi  one 
like  that  of  Cornwall  altemaiing 
with  mica-schist,  and  ccmtainiog 
tin.  Another  passing  into  eurite 
(weisstein,  white  stone).  Another 
alternating  with  psammite  and 
phulladc  [grauwacke,and  primitive 
and  transition  schist).  Another  also 
containing  tin, forminga  transverse 
mass  in'  gneiss.  Another  alter- 
nating withmicB-Bchisttandgneisa. 
Another  forming  veins  (filons)  and 
shooting  into  the  mica-schist  and 
gneiss.  He  is  inclined  to  conuder 
thcac  as  ao  many  disdnct  forma- 

3.  Eurite,  weisstein,  white  stone, 
usually  confounded  with  gneiaa.  It 
consists  of 

a.  Very  fine  granular  feldspar, 
sometimes  almost  compact^ 
colour  grayish-white  or  yeU 
lowish. 

b.  Brown  mica  in  various  pro* 
portions:  when-  this  la  abun- 
dant the  rock  is  Btratifiedf 
fissile,  the  Geldspar  ftiable  like 
dolomite;  it  is  otherwise  when 
the  feldspar  is  com[»ct.  and 
the  mica  in  small  proportions. 

c.  It  incloses  garnets  generally, 
sometimes  disthene,and  other 
mixed  or  (Ussemioated  mine- 
rals. 

d.  Sometimes  this  rock  incloses 
a  granitoid,  paising  into  gra- 

3K 
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Dnlar  eurite,  and  which  atur- 
natci  with  the  truritt. 
The  eurite  ia  accompanied  in  the 
Engebir^e  bj  subordinate  blocki 
of  opbiolite  OF  aerpintine.  It  does 
not  ahoot  oat  in  filona.  The  gneiss 
lajra  on  it  confonnHbly.  It  is  is  sur- 
rounded by  mica- schist  and  phyt' 
ladC)  which  rest  on  it  also  con- 
fbrmablf.  Eurite  loses  part  of  its 
feldspar,  and  then  contains  quartzi 
itpasseaintomtca-scbist.  Eurite  is 
of  age  next  to  granite. 

3.  Gncttt,  It  rests  either  on  gra- 
nite or  eurite.  It  passes  into  mica- 
tchist  or  phjllade,  and  its  youngest 
portion  sometimes  alternates  with 
tbesC)  appearing  in  them  in  thin 
beds  (bancs).  It  contains  as  subor- 
dinate rocks,  beds  (bancs)  of  por- 
phyry, amphibolite,  quartz,  primi- 
tiTQ  Umestone,  and  pyrites.  It  con- 
tains many  thin  metallic  strings, 
of  the  ores  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
cobalt,  bismuth,  atitimony,  arsenic, 
tec.  It  encloses  a  transverse  mass 
(stehenderstock)  of  granite,  con* 
taining  tin.  Two  warm  springs 
were  observed  in  the  gneiss  near 
amethyst. 

4.  Mca-erAu/(glimmersheiflrer) 
rest  conformably  on  the  gneiss; 
sometimes  on  the  euriie  or  on  the 
granite,  wherewith  its  lower  strata 
aometimes  alternate.  Encloses  as 
aubordinale  rocks,  beds  (bancs)  of 
serpentine ,  sch  i  stose  d  i  abase  (  gi-u  n  • 
Stein  scheifier  hornblende  acbist?) 
and  limestone,  talc  steatite,  osydu- 
lated  iron,  pyrites  and  blende. 

3.  flyalomicte  (graisen  or  greiss) 
fijTms  mountains  at  Zinnw^i  en- 
closes blocks  of  granite)  and  stan- 
Diferaus  quartz. 

6.  0/ihiuEie:  serpentine. Two  for- 
matioasi  one  in  beds  stratified  on 
eurite,  alternately  therewith  and 
with  the  mica-schist:  the  other 
forming  a  powerful  and  extensive 
mass,  not  distinctly  stratified,  re- 
posiDg  unconibraaably  on  gnciM. 


Both  contain  a^Mtt  and  oxydo* 

lated  iron. 

7.  PhyOadei  and  kM»u.  Several 
ibrmations  a  Primitive  schist," 
follows  gneiss  attd  micaschist,  cm- 
formably.  They  enclose  ampelitCi 
jasper-slate,  amphibolite  leptinite. 
Sometimes  pass  into  paammite 
(grauwBcke,  killas).  They  also  en- 
close as  subordinate  rocks,  blocks 
of  porphyry,  quariz,  granite,  sye- 
nite, gneiss,  granular  diabase,  schis- 
tose diabase,  cali-air;  also  ores  of 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  These  ores 
are  more  abundant  in  the  passage 
of  primitive  phyllade  into  mica- 
schist,  schistose  amphibolite  (horn- 
blende slate)  or  stety  jasper  In 
this  case,  the  rock  contains  wacke. 
b.  Transition  phyllade:  lies  en  the 
primitive  conformably-  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  timila.  It  ia 
distinguished  principally  by  its  al- 
ternating with  psammite,  (gran* 
wBcke,)  of  which,  and  of  calcair, 
(primitive  limestone,)  it  contains 
beds  (bancs).  In  the  Hariz,  oi'ganic 
remains  are  found  in  the  slates 
generally  called  primitive  by  the 
German  mineralogists.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  conformity  of 
stratification  is  one  of  the  principal 
characters  of  rocks  of  the  same 
class  This  character  belongs  to  the 
primitive  and  what  are  called  the 
transition  pbyllades:  hence  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  be  su& 
cient  foundation  to  divide  them 
into  primitive  and  transition.  The 
last  species  of  phyjlades,  contua 
blocks  of  diataae,  schistose  jasper* 
and  schistose  granular  quartz.  U 
we  follow  the  schists  into  the 
newer  formations,  we  shall  find 
the  slate  clay,  often  called  clay- 
slate,  (scbcifferthon,)  alternating 


*  Primitive  slate  or  schist  has  been 
Found,  as  is  said,  to  contiin  venvtaiile 
impressioaa,  hence  it  ia  a  pbylUde. 
T.C. 
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with  micBCfloiiB  psammite  or  sand- 
stone of  the  coal  formatioii  in 
Zwickau  and  other  ptaees. 

8.  Symite.  This  is  found  in 
blocks  aubordinftte  to  the  pidniitivc 
phylladcBi  in  unstratified  masses, 
much  like  the  ihird-dcBcribed  gra- 
nite of  which  ^it  is  a  suite,  and 
seems  with  it  to  constitute  one 
formation.  Syenite  is  various  in  the 
proportion  of  it's  conatitucnta,  and 
■ometimes  puts  on  the  character  of 
f>Tai>iie.  it  is  accompanied  by  l»eds 
(bancs)  of  porphyry,  g^neiss,  am* 
phibolite,ca)cair,  airings  or  veins 
of  diabase,  basalUc  hornatone,  and 
metitllic  veins. 

9.  Pyrites.  This  mineral  occcrs 
in  such  abundance  in  the  Erzge- 
birg;ei  as  to  merit  separate  con- 
sideration. It  forms  beds  in  the 
gneiss  and -mica- schist.  These  py- 
rites are  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic, 
zinc:  sodiettmcB  oxydiilated  iron, 
with  ores  of  copper  and  lead,  unite 
in  the  limestone  which  forms  a 
gan^re  fur  all  these  minerals. 

10.  Amfthibolitt,  micaceods  and 
flchistoid.  ( Ho  mblend^e  stein,  horn- 
blendscheitfer),  In  subordinate  beds 
in  gneiss,  mica-schiat,  and  primi- 
tive phyllade,  which  often  pass 
into  this  rock. 

11.  fcAiitoiif  ya4^n-(keiselscheif- 
fer,  leidischerstein)  lapis  lydias? 
This  is  met  with  in  primitive  pbyl- 
lades,  in  psamniites  and  transition 
phylludea. 

12.  Quartx.  In  beds,  in  gneiss 
mica-schist, and  primitive  and  tran- 
uiion  schist.  In  Strings  or  veins  in 
almost  all  the  older  rocks.  Gene- 
rally (bund  in  beds  on  the  surface 
of  mountains. 

13.  Porfthyriet.  a.  In  beds  in 
gneiss,  b.  In  ptMmttive  phyllade, 
C.  coveting  gneiss  unconformably 
(abweichende  libergreiffende  lage- 
nung.)  d.  Sienitic  porphyry,  e.  Re- 
posing on  gneiss  and  containing 
aathraciicf.  Newer  porpbfiy,  pro- 


bably betongiog  to  tiie  eld  red 
■andsione  formation  (gree  rouge, 
fodle  tiegende).  When  the  paste 
becomes  cOars*  they  pan  into  clay 
porphyry,  and  argillotite  (thon- 
stein).  Sometimes  they  contain 
rolled  fragments  of  agate,  jasper, 
gneiss,  Stc.  In  Germany  the  miners 
generdty  suppose  porphyry  ac- 
companies coal.  In  Saxony  and 
Silesia  it  reposes  on  the  coal 
sti-ala. 

14  CoA^oiV.  Primitive  timestODe. 
In  beds  in  gneiss,  in  mica-schist)  in 
primitive  phyllade,  in  syenite.  It 
is  sometimeB  cotnpact,  sometimes 
granular,  sometimes  saccharoid, 
often  accompanied  by  mica,  talc, 
amphibole,  pyrites,  queitz,  diabase, 
kc.  When  these  are  in  blocks 
they  contain  iron  and  other  ores 
wonh  working.  It  is  also  found  in 
transition  formations.  Here  it  often 
contains  sparry  veins,  which  seem 
tt>  have  been  organic  matter  de- 
stroyed and  supplied  by  ctirystd*  . 
line  infiltration.  (Q 

15.  Trafifi.  a.  Schistose  diabase 
(grunstein  scheiffer).  In  power- 
ful beds  in  mica-Bchist,  and  primi- 
tive phyllade  s.  b.  Granular-diabase 
(grunstein)  in  the  preceding  rocks 
and  in  calcair.  c.  Granular  diabase 
in-the  transition  rocks.  d.Diabas* 
and  hornstone  (cornecnne)  ap- 
proaching basalt,  in  strings  or 
veins  in  syenite,  e.  Varitdite  (maii< 
delstein,  toadstone)  between  the 
transition  schists  and  the  codl. 
f  Wacke  and  Wackite,  in  trsnu- 
tion  formations,  and  in  the  red 
sandstone.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
in  basalt,  and  sometimes  resting 
directly  en  granite.  Sometimes 
wacke  is  found  in  phyllade  with 
many  vegetable  impressions,  g. 
BasaJi,  forming  the  summit  of 
many  mountains  in  the  £rzge> 
birgc;  sometimes  reposing  on  gra- 
nite, on  wackci  on  calcair,  on-white 
■wtdstone. 
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IS.  Pmmmitn  and  SantUtone: 
a.  Fine  (grained  PMinniite  (Eein- 
cornige  gruuwacke)  and  psamnii- 
tic  phrllade  (grauwackcn  scheif- 
iier)  in  tho  primitive  phylladeB 
which  are  aoRietiines  found  un- 
der OUT  third  granite,  b.  Quartx 
pummite  (grsuwacke)  t^all  sized 
^nini  passing  into  gnuwucke 
■ctiiM  (scheiffrige  gmuvacke), 
■ometimeB  into  argillaceous  pud- 
ding stones  in  extensive  strata 
covering  confbrmablj  primitive 
country.  It  includes  transition 
schists,  jasper  schists  and  calcair. 
In  the  Erzgebirga  this  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  metallic  vein,  while 
in  ihc  Hanzi  and  other  countries, 
metAllic  veins  abound  in  it.  c.  Mi- 
caceous Psammite  or  sandstone  of 
the  coal  formation,  alternating 
with  slate  clay  and  coal,  covering 
cither  concavely,  common  porphy- 
ry, or  the  transition  country  con- 
formably, BO  that  the  formations 
extend  from  the  mica-schist  to  the 
cod.  (Terrain  houUler.)  d.  The 
red  paammites,  the  pBephitet,  the 
psammitic  pudding  stones,  I  con- 
sider as  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  (old)  red  sandstone  formation, 
whose  relation  to  the  coal  forma- 
tion is  not  accurately  determined. 
C.  White  sandstone  (quadersaod- 
Btein)  containing  fossil  shells,  f. 
The  sandstone  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlsbad.  This  coven  (not 
the  coal  like  the  quadersandstein) 
but  the  lignite  of  Carlsbad. 

17-  Coal  FormaHoTu,  Combusti- 
ble carbona,  steiakohle.  a.  Anthra- 
cite. Scheiffrige  Utanakoble,  in 
beds  IB  the  porphyry  over  the 
gneiss,  b.  Coal  of  the  principal 
formatioo,  scheifTerkohle,  pechko- 
ble:  sometimes  covering  porphy- 
ry concavely,  and  sometimes  co- 
Tering  tranutiOn  strata  conforma- 
bly. Homi'iimes  tn  contact  with 
the  red  sandstone,  and  sometimes 
with  nriolite  or  manddiuin.  c 


The  coal  of  the  white  sndstooc. 

d.  The  brown  coal,  lignite  is  not 
foand  in  the  Erxebirgc 

The  preceding  memoir  1  con- 
sider BO  interesting  as  to  induce 
me  to  give  this  long  account  of  it. 

M.  Menard  de  la  Groyct  in  a 
memoir  on  the  geogtmstic  appear- 
unces  at  Beaulieu  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  mouths  of  the  Mhonet 
has  entered  into  a  compariBon  be- 
tween the  secondary  trapps,  ba- 
salts and  volcanic  products,  and 
concludes  that  the  secondarr 
trapps  are  of  two  kinds,  the  soft 
and  the  hard,  (dous  et  aigres). 
That  the  former  may  be  of  nep* 
tunian,  the  latter  of  submarine 
volcanic  origin,  in  this  manner. 
When  the  lava  was  first  formed, 
the  basalt  with  peridot,  forming 
the  summit  of  this  district  was 
formed  exposed  to  the  air  only, 
while  the  resi  of  the  lava  spread- 
ing over  a  soil  covered  with  wa- 
ter formed  what  the  Germans 
call  the  floeiz  trap;  and  that  a 
complete  passage  can  be  observed 
between  the  grunstein  and  th'e  ba- 
salt. The  supposed  flCBtz  trap  of 
Beaulicu,  like  the  undoubted  vol- 
canic strata  contains,  peridot,  ti- 
tanium, idocrase,  pyroxene,  obudi- 
an,  and  the  balls  in  concentric  lay- 
ers, frequently  fouiMl  in  volcanic 
soil.  Primitive  trap  con  tains  none  of 
thescibeing  composed  of  amp  hibi^ 
and  feldspar  in  confused  tnixture. 

This  memoir,  published  in  the 
Jaum  de  Phys  for  February  and 
March.  1SI6,  has  been  contested 
by  J.  Andri  de  Luc,  in  Joum.  de 
Phys.  for  May.  M.  de  Luc  con- 
tends thut  the  pyroxenes,  the  leu- 
cites,  the  oxyduleof  iron  containing 
titanium  in  the  ferrugineous  aoud 
of  volcanoes,  have  been  ejected  in 
the  state  in  which  we  see  them 
and  not  formed  in  the  lava  which 
surrounds  these  substances.  1  fast 
this  has  been  frequeatljr  the  case 
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with  JE,ta»  ltd  Vesuvius,  and  that 
the  leuc^tes  that  almost  cover  the 
road  between  Rome  und  Fjescati, 
have  been  ejected  from  the  ex- 
tinct volcano  of  Monte  Cavo  or 
Monte  AlbaDo. 

But  the  most  important  essaf 
•D  tbia  subject  is  that  of  M.  P. 
Louis  Cordier,  of  which  La  Me- 
thetie  has  given  Brogniart's  ana- 
lysis, in  the  Journ.  de  Phys.  W 
April,  1816. 

Cordicr,  took  volcanic  atones 
(laves  lithoides^  and  b^  strong 
pressure  (not  tiituration)  he  broke 
them  down  into  pieces  of  from 
j^  to  ^  of'  a  millemetre  in  size. 
He  washed  away  the  dust,  dried 
the  subsiding  particles,  and  ex- 
amined them  with  a  microscope. 
The  general  result  was,  that  vol 
conic  rocks  presented  particles  of 
various  appearances,  white,  bottle 
green,  brown  and  reddish  brown. 
The  white  grains,  were  either  re- 
ferable to  feldsijar,  peridot,  or  am- 
phigene.  The  yellowish,  greenish, 
or  blackish  green  grains,  he  refers 
to  amphibole.  The  opake  bla>k 
grsoos  are  titanil'erous  iron,  mag- 
netic. 

3.  The  volcanic  atones  that  meli 
into  a  black  ^ass,  contain  chiefly 
pyroxene,  sometimes  as  much  as 
45  per  cent. 

3.  The  principal  component 
parts  of  these  rocks,  are  pyroxene 
and  feldspar.  The  latter  metts  into 
a  white  glass  or  enamel.  Hence 
he  divides  volcanic  stones  into 
IcueotiAmet  that  afford  a  white 
glass  or  enamel,  and  tatalt*  that 
afford  a  black  glass. 

4.  Basaldc  rocks  treated  like 
volcanic  rocks  offer  the  same  ap- 
pearances exactly  to  the  micro- 
scope, and  by  the  usual  tests  and 
analyses. 

5.  This  mode  of  examining 
rocks,  preseats  marked  difference 
between  piimitire  and  basaltic  or 


secondary  traps,  which  the  Wer- 
nerians  refer  to  neptunian,  (he 
French  and  Italian  mineralogists 
for  the  most  part  to  volcanic  ori- 
gin. 

Primitive  traps,  petrositex  and 
homstone,  frequently  enclose  and 
are  miied  with  diallage,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  chlorite  oxydulated,  and 
■utfurctted  iron:  volcanic  rocks> 
never.  These  last  enclose  and  are 
mixed  with,  peridot,  amphigenei 
pyroxene,  titanifehius  iron;  sub- 
stances which  the  first  named 
rocks  never  present. 

6,  Whether  the  volcanic  rock  , 
be  antient  or  modem,  vitreous  in 
appearance  or  stony,  bruised  and 
viewed  with  a  microscope,  it  al- 
ways presents  similar  substances, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pyroxene, 
feldspar,  peridot  and  titan ifer- 
ous  iron:  (frequently  also  leu- 
cite  or  aniphigene.)  Hence  there 
is  no  analogy  between  primitive 
and  basaltic  traps, 

(On  this  it  may  be  observed  that 
pyroxene,  amphibole,  and  diallage 
scarcely  ditfei  in  chemical  analysis 
except  as  to  a  little  more  or  less 
ofmagneKia;  diallage  seems  to  be 
hornblende  with  chrome:  its  geo- 
logic sttualion,  being  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  chro- 
mated  iron.) 

Dr.  thom son's  account  ef  the 
basall  over  the  coal  at  Dudley, 
containing  augit  or  hornblende^ 
seems  to  confirm  Cordier's  ac- 
count, .\nn.  of  Ph.  Sept.  1816. 

M.  Cordier  in  the  Journ.  de 
Phys.  for  May,  1816,  has  also 
given  an  account  of  the  salt  moun- 
tain at  Cordonna  in  Catalonia,  IS 
leagues  from  Barcelona.  It  is  about 
100  metres  high,  but  a  third  larger 
at  the  base  than  Montipartre.  It  is 
washed  at  its  base  by  the  Cordon- 
nero.  There  is  do  vegetation  upoa 
it.  The  minerals  it  contains,  are 
coarse  grained  white  aod  coloured 
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OMDmM  Mlt}  fnf  cIbjt*  common 
■od  aithjtntm  gypaum.  Tbc  com- 
mon  Hit  coniiflu  of  -^  of  the 
whole  tamt.  Impure  aak  mixt 
with  ■rg^llaceous  maiter  ^  gyp- 
torn  ftnd  pure  comraoR  talc  about 
^  .  There  is  oo  regularitr  in  the 
form  of  the  muse*,  in  their  pou- 
UoDt  or  ttnitificstkin.  The  raoun- 
Uin  rcRs  upon  grey  and  red  mi- 
CKCOUB  HBdttonc,  mi^llaccous 
■hilt,  wd  grey  limeHone,  tioi  bi- 
tuminous, aad-cofitBining  Eew  or 
«io  organic  remains.  In  the  opinion 
•f  the  inhabiunti  of  the  neighbour- 
Itood  the  nountain  haBsnfTcrcd  no 
diminution,  but  that  can  bantly  be 
the  case,  as  the  salt  ia  soluble. 
Upon  the  whole,  appearances  indi- 
cate that  the  rock  ia  bated  on 
tranaiiioa  strata,  (intermediaires) 
covered  by  secimdarr  layers,  and 
that  we  must  allow  of  a.  transition 
gyps  and  rock  salt  formation, 

Mr.  Hornley  has  found  a  block 
of  meteoric  iron,  near  the  bank  of 
a  riTcr,  about  SO  leagues  from 
Bahia  in  the  Brazils,  in  a  barren 
granitic  country.  It  measures  six 
feat  by  four  feet,  contains  about 
SB  cuIhc  feet^  weight  about  14.000 
Ibt.  A  spedmen  sent  to  Dr.  Wol- 
luton  wn  found  tocontain  nichel. 

M.  Beudant  has  foundAhat  the 
moluscx  of  salt  and  of  river  water 
may  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
live  within  the  one  or  the  other. 
Tliis  will  account  in  some  degree 
for  the  mixture  of  marine  and 
freah  water  thells.  in  the  same 
rock. 


CHEMISTRY. 
M>  BnohholE.  io  the  German 

Pharmaceutical  Almanack,  has  no- 
ticed the  property  of  honey  to  pro 
mote  tbc  solution  of  borax;  equal 
parts  of  honty  and  borax  form  a 
-substance  like  gum  arslHc  soloble 
in  three  waters.  It  greens  the  syrup 


ef  vioIetB  and  bmms  turmetic; 
muriatic  acid  decomposes  it,  ako- 
hoi  has  little  action  on  it. 

In  a  memoir  on  the  comfains- 
tioAs  <^  asot  wkh  oxygen,  whereof 
Daliz  admits  3  aci^  sod  DsTf 
two>  we  find 


M.  J.  F.  John  has  found  s  pe- 
culiar acid  in  sticit  lac. 

Gay  LusBC  has  found  that  »!• 
phuric  ether,  kept  for  two  ycm 
in  a  bottle  with  a  gUiW  stuppu, 
half  filled  and  occasionally  opeowli 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  alco- 
hol, and  a  peculiar  Ml  which  ti 
not  the  oil  of  wine,  M.  Plaacbe 
had  made  nearly  the  same  obttv- 

The  memoir  on  a  new  dsMS- 
cation  of  simple  bodies,  by  M. 
Ampere,  seems  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  nothing  liut  i»ine(, 
wherewith  we   are    overwheluitd 

R.  Uulong  has  distinguished  four 
distinct  acids  formed  by  pboi- 
phorus  and  oxygen. 

M.  Theodore  de  Saussurefrani 
experiments  on  the  Umesphcii, 
calculates  the  proportion  of  at- 
bonic  acid  in  winter  at  4JT9  psffi, 
in  volume  in  10,000ipartei  or7,3l 
parts  in  weight- 
In  summerthc  propoltions  wsrc 
7,13  parts  in  1(i,cxX)  by  aehime, 
and  10,83  by  weight.  Theeitpcii' 
ments  were  made  in  the«penak, 
near  the  lake,  a  league  fram  Ge- 
neva. 

Journal  de  Pharmaoie.  M.  Kir- 
choff  who  published  the  method  ti 
converting  starch  into  sugar  br 
means  of  dilute  sulphw^  acid, 
has  made  experiments  on  the  ces- 
version  of  starch  Into  sugar  by 
means  of  gluten.  He  cendudet 
thai  sugar  is  formed  ie  gtaiM 
during  germination  by  means  of 
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glutetii  fit  a  temperattire  beyond 
40  of  Reaumur.  3.  The  fecuU  un- 
dergoes no  change  during  fermen- 
tation. 3.  The  quHOtity  of  alcohol 
depends  on  the  fecula.  4.  By  ger- 
mination the  gluten  acquires  the 
property  of  converting  into  sugar 
more  fecula  than  the  grain  con- 
tains. 5.  The  formaiiiHi  of  sugar  in 
grains  after  germination  is  a  che- 
mical, and  not  simply  a  vegetatite 
process.  6.  The  fecula  in  matt  is 
in  a  state  of  sugar,  and  not  pre- 
elpiiable  by  gall  nuts. 

Royal  Instiluie  of  France.  Gay 
Lusac  by  decomposing  the  prns- 
siai  of  mercury  by  muriatic  acid, 
has  found  it  to  be  a  hydracid,  con 
taining  carbon  44.39;  azot  61.71; 
hydrogen  3.90;  or  vapour  of  car- 
bon one  volume)  hydroj^en  and 
Bzot  half  a  volume  each.  He  calls 
the  radical  of  this  acid,  cyanogen, 
and  the  acid  itself  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Cyanogen  may  be  procured 
by  exposing  prussiat  of  mercury  to 
a  lamp  heat;  it  comes  over  in  the 
form  of  a  gas  of  spec,  gr.  I.S  «b< 
aorbable  in  water  which  taken  up 
four  volumes,  a  sharp  taste,  the  gas 
burns  wiiha(btueand)purp]eflame. 

Heat  from  pressure  and  friction. 
Thomson's  Annals,  vol  t,  p,  341. 
Dr.  Thomson  observed  the  drag 
wheels  of  some  loaded  waggons 
on  Blackfriars  bridge,  excite  so 
much  heat  on  the  wet  pavement, 
that  the  moisture  was  raised  by  it 
in  manifest  steam. 

Composition  of  alcohol.  lb  343. 
Alcohol,  olc&ant  gas  and  vapour 
of  water,  of  each  one  volume. 
Other,  olefiant  gas  3  Tolumes,  va- 
pour of  water  1  volume,  according 
to  Gay  Lusac; 

U.  Chevreul  has  found  the  eu-. 
gar  of  diabetic^rine  to  poaaess  all' 
the  characters  trf  sugar  of  grapes. 
Ann.  de  Ch.  xcv.  319.. 

Or.  Thomson  in  the  same  vo- 
tunc  has  given  an  analysis  of  Ma 
own  paper  on  the  ceMtitueiitB  and 


combinatiMis  of  the  pho^riioric 
acid,  which  he  finds  composed  of 
VOO  phosphorus,  and  133.46  oxy- 
gen. Of  the  pboRphats  of  lime,  he 
notices, 

AHA.  lanh 
1  Qutdrutto  pbofplui^       -       .  #1 

3  Hiffe  phi^iliHt.        -        •        .        -      (  3 

i  Otm  pboiphM,  ar  ~\ 

,^'!^  UfuriMet.*™;         * 

tit,  J  -        -  i  fl 

In  an  experiment  on  the  strength 
of  iron  used  Ear  cables  at  Black- 
wall,  near  London,  an  iron  wire  of 
1.35  inch  diameter  was  broken  b^ 
a  weight  of  40  tons.  That  is  an 
iron  wire  of  Engiiah  iron  of  078 
inch  diameter,  requires  348.88 
lbs.  to  break  it,  whereas  in  count 
Sickengen's  experimentr  a  wire- 
.078  of  an  inch  of  SWfdi«A  iron,  re- 
quired 549*35  lbs.  to  break  it. 

M.  H.  F.  Link,  (Thomson's 
Ann.  June*  rsifi,)  has  ascenained 
that  the  chemical  properties  of 
gluten  and  albumen  arc  extremely 
alike,  not  differing  more  than  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  resin  or  gum. 

In  the  Annals  of  Phil,  for  Aug. 
1816,  Dr.  Thomson  gives  a  me- 
moir by  himself  on  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gaa  discovered  in  1783» 
by  M.  Gingembre. 

The  usual  methods  of  obtaining 
this  gas,  are  1st,  disMtlving  phos- 
phorus in  a  boiling  alkaline  solu- 
tioni  or  adiy,  mixing  together  3 
ounces  of  fresh  slacked  lime,  a 
qtiarter  of  an  ounce  of  phosphorut 
in  grains,  u>d  half  an  ounce  of  wa- 
ter in  a  retort,  which  producea 
much  gas  for  a  long  time:  or  3dly, 
putting  phosphorus  into  a  Hiixture 
of  sulphuric  acid,  water,  and  zinc, 
in  the  common  proportions  for  pro- 
curing hydrogen:  or  4thly,  decom- 
posing phosphuret  of  lime  previ- 
ously made  by  heat  in  a  glass 
tube,  with  water,  to  which  Or. 
Thomson  adds  a  new  prooeH: 
Stbly,  fill  a  tubulated. retort,  hold- 
ing i^ut  IS  cubic  inehes  up  to 
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die  tubulated  mouth  with  >  mix- 
ture «f  one  part  muriatic:  acid,  and 
Hine  parts  of  water  prcviouBlf 
txHled.  Drop  into  this  half  an  ox. 
of  phoiphurei  of  lime  in  iampi. 
Put  in  tile  stopper,  fill  tbe  neck  of 
tbe  retort  with  water  prarioual; 
boiled,  plunge  the  beak  of  the  re- 
ton  in  a  tub  of  water  previously 
boiled;  apply  a  gentle  beati  and  you 
will  get  about  70  cuIhg  inches  of 
pure  phosphorated  hydrogen  pas. 
It  is  colourless— an  ddiod- 
odouF— not  decomposed  by  con- 
tact  with  pure  water,  but  speedily 
by  water  containing  cotnmon  air 
— bums  spontaneously  in  common 
ur  if  the  heat  arises  to  148  Fahr, 
otherwise  the  phosphorus  only 
comlunes,  and  the  hydr<^n  in 
equal  bulk  with  the  whcde  remains 
behind — decomposed  by  the  elec- 
tric sparki  Gcc.  Contains  -^  by 
weight  of  hydrogen,  and  ^  I'f 
phosporus.  Spec.  gr«v.  903. 
Phosphorous  acid  1.5,  phospho- 
rus, I,  oxygen;  phosphoric  i.s 
phospb.  3.  osyg.  The  paper  de- 
serves attentive  perusal. 

D.  Wilson,  esq.  has  proposed 
an  oxymuriat  of  aluniinc  for  dis- 
cbar^ng  colours  in  dyed  goods,  in 
lieu  of  oxymutiat  of  potash  or 
time. 

Mr.  John  Henderson  has  found 
anew  acid  in  rhubarb. 

I  believe  Mr.  Robert  Hare  was 
the  first  person  who  applied  the 
flame  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases  to  the  Aision  Of  metallic  und 
earthy  substuices:  this  appanitus 
was  so  complicated  as  to  'be  with 
difficulty  constructed  or  even  com- 
prehended, but  it  produced  effects 
much  greater  than  before  known. 

Mr  Cloud  of  the  Mint  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, greatly  simplified  tbe  ap- 
paratusfbrthis purpose  t^  a  copper 
cylinder  divided  by  a  soldered  par- 
tition in  the  middle,  so  that  one  side 
holds  hydrogen,  and  the  other  oxy- 
gen. A   pipe  divided  lo  the  mid- 


dle with  a  funnel  to  admit  water 
poured  in,  two  stop  cocks  to  regu* 
late  the  issuing  of  the  gas,  ana  a 
contmonlube  where  the  sasset  are 
mixed  and  whence  they  issue,  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  this  very  neat 
and  effectual  amNUatus,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  in  use  in  this 
city  among  experimenters,  and 
fully  answers  tbe  purpose. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  of  Cambridge, 
in  England,  has  lately  mixed  in  a 
bladder  or  oiled  silk  b^,  two  mea- 
sui-ea  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 
oxygen;  and  uttaching  the  bladder 
to  a  condensing  engine  fixed  in  a 
copper  reservoir,  the  gasB«  are 
condensed,  and  in  this  state  are 
made  lo  isuue  out  of  a  small  aper> 
ture.  The  idea  first  appears  t» 
have  suggested  itself  in  England 
to  Mr.  Newman,  and  the  a|q)ara- 
tus  goes  by  the  name  of  Newman's 
blowpipe.  The  effects  of  this  ma- 
chine are  much  the  same  with  Mr. 
Cloud's  blowpipe,  but  stronger  In 
Mr  Cloud's,  platinum  melts  when 
a  thin  edge  is  exposed  to  tbe 
Same,  but  not  so  readily  as  it  is 
described  to  do,  in  Newman's  ap* 
psratUB,  which  certainly  promises 
to  be  an  important  improvement 
on  the  method  of  exciting  artifi- 
cial heat. 

Mr.  Donovan  proposes  to  obtain 
pure  silver  thus:  dissdve  340 
grains  of  standurd  silver  in  just 
enough  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  sp. 
gr.  1.3:  filter,  wash  with  dutiUed 
wBteri  precipitate  by  a  bright  plate 
of  copper,  weighing  more  than  64 
grains.  Wash  the  precipitate  in 
distilled  water,  boil  m  liquid  am- 
monia, again  wash  and  dry  on  a 
filter.  Tbe  quantity  of  copper  ne- 
cessary to  precipitate  100  grains 
of  silver  is  3C.7  grains.  The  loss 
of  silver  by  this  process  anounta  to 
about  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hume  of  L<ong  Acre  pro- 
poses the  following  method  of 
making  naetic  tartar.    BiA  the 
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cMuntm  Ufck  ■ivlpburm  i^  uiti- 
laonf  in  mtric  acid  largely  diluted 
with  water.  W«ah  t^e  a^d  pit>- 
ducedj  tbi«»  boil  ft  with  super- 
tartricc  of  potash,  filter,  ^vaporater 
chfTstalti^.  Tillpc)).  Ap.  11)6. 

M.  GehleD  fovnd  th^t  aulphat 
of  H>da  ia  a  glaaa  f  ot  was  decom- 
poaed  by  t^  «ilcx  which  united 
irith  theaodf.  Hie  st^s,  an  excel- 
lent conpaaiMpn  for  drink  in  k 
glasaea.if ,  100  Ban4<  JO  dry  sulphat 
^■oda,  from  17  to  30  of  quickUme 
in  dry  powdftT)  and  4  of  charcotj. 
He  says, 

i-  '1^  ftulphat  of  sod>  atsf  be 
emph^od  ia  maluBg  glass  wit^ut 
mf  otktr  4»x. 

9.  Its  ritrificfition  if  greatly  m- 
MHtod  ihy  liiMt  b«t  4s  qot  perfect 
VMhOiK  (AirciaBl. 

$•  The  oharco^  is  necessary  to 
decompose  th«  suJ^uric  acid. 

*>ln  jBint  iglais,  metallic  lead 
may  sapftty  its^ace. 

f..  Murrajy,  <Ek].  ^aa  Bent  to  Ur. 
TUIooh  en  accownt  of  iodigogene. 
Phil.  Mag.  !(bp  June,  U  L6.  Indigo 
prajeeted  on  ned  hot  iron  emita  a 
Use  vapow,  -condensiUe  into  aoi- 
culer «hryst)ite  of  acopper  colour. 
It  is  soluble  lifl  sulphuric  ^d 
nitric  acids,  given  to  each  a  green 
coloac.  it  is  not  soluble  ,in  <ntiri- 
Btic  ftoid,  or  in  caustic  po^aab,  or 
WBwiania.  Soluble  in  cold  olive 
(^,  in  hot  nspcha,  wd  «ajeput  oil; 
Iram  the  Mo  latter  it  may  be  ,prpi- 
CU'ed  again  unaltered.  Soluble 
also,  in  hot  alcohol,  and  sulphuric 
ether,  and  by  cumphorated  alco- 
hol. It  detonates  with  nitre,  and 
explodes  with  flame  on  being 
struck  by  a  hstnmer,  with  oxy- 
muriate  of  potash.  It  forms  an 
amalgam  with  mercury  by  beat. 
Scintillates  and  inflames  in  a 
platina  spoon,  with  violet  vapour, 
and  a  blue  shade  on  the  platina. 

[I  should  suspect  it  to  be  merely 
iodigo  in  vapour,  if  it  did  not  give 

Vol.  I. 


a  ^rees  folour  tf>  nitric  add, 
which  utu'ally  tvrp^  indigo  yel> 

Dobreiper  hat  amnlgamated  by*  , 
drogen  with  mercury,  by  introduc- 
ing a  globule  of  this  metal  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  placing  it  near 
the  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  Oxygen  >vas  given  out  by 
the  positive  vire,  but  no  gas  from 
the  negative;  the  mercury  how- 
eyer,  wfis  attracted  by  it,  and  gra- 
dually converted  into  an  amalgam. 
(We  see  above,  thai  indigogene  is 
fdsp  ssid  to  amalgamate  with  mer- 
cury: otherwise  than  ho^slard?) 

So  many  descriptions  of  Sir  Ijl. 
Davy's  safety  |amp  have  been 
given,  and  may  be  {bund  in  so 
ifoony  publicvttioDSi  that  I  do  not 

think  tt  necea *"     ""   "   '" 

account  here  ol 
covery,  of  whi 
pears  to  me,  « 
that  very  able 
searches.  It  n 
labours  under  J 
broken  by  falli 
being  chosked 
and  being  soqi 
the  thinness  of 
amaUness    of 

these  are  incpnveriiencest'hat  prac- 
tice will  cprreot,  and  ttie  inge- 
ituity  of  the  discoyery  .reinairi  tfi 
th*  lasting,  hpno^r  pf  ftlP  ^WlBPtor. 


MISCEIXANEOUS. 
I  omitted  to  mention  under  the 
article  Mineralogy,  a  discovery  of 
native  caustic  lime  in  the  ancient 
bath  of  Santa  Gonda,  by  Dr.  Gio- 
VBCchino  Taddei.  The  bath  is  a 
laguna  in  the  comer  of  a  field  near 
the  high  road  to  Pisa,  which  di- 
vides the  plsin  La  Catena  from 
the  mountains  Cigoli  and  ban 
Miniato.  It  has  been  examined  by 
Mr.   Faraday,  and  Sir  H.  Davy. 
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"f  he  irj  tnUter  wnt  to  En^laiid. 
contained  per  'cent-  Jiroe,  83  434. 
ailex.  Ias7,  iron.  3.8i,  alumi»«i 
1.34,  lots,  3.846  3  Brandf '■  Jour. 
Ml,  263.- 

iVine.  Wines  ftre  found  to  be 
•nieliorated,  and  when  new,  to  ac- 
quire the  propertlea  of  old  wine  in 
■  short  timet  hf  being  kept  in  t; tans 
vessels  with  the  mouths  covered 
with  wet  bladder,  tied  on.  The 
bladder  dries,  keeps  out  the  air, 
though  perhaps,  not  perfectly; 
keeps  in  the  slcobol,  which  will  not 
escape  through  ihe  bladder,  though 
water  will'  By  degrees  the  tartar 
of  the  new  wine  is  deposited.  The 
process  takes  3  or  4  months  ac- 
cording to  the  surface  so  exposed. 
The  process  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  S  T.  Von  Soemmerring,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at 
Munich.  3  Srande,  148. 

Cookery.  Unthc  17th  Feb.  I81fi, 
K  communication  was  read  at  the 
Wemerian  Society  from  Dr.  H. 
£.  Holder,  on  the  effect  of  the 
juice  of  the  papaw  tree  (carica  pa- 
paya) of  ihe  West  Indies,  in  les- 
sening the  cohesion  of  muscular 
fibre,  which  is  used  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  rendering  meat  tender.  It 
u  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  hang 
the  meat  for  half  an  hour  on  a 
branch  of  the  papaw  tree.  The 
wholesomeneas  of  the  meat  is  not 
afTected  by  it.  (The  papaw  tree  of 
Pennsylnmui  u  not  tlK  ccrica  pa- 


[Mya,  bat  the  ftrnxma  triloba  force> 
lis  triioba,  or  the  orchidocarpum 
ariciinum  of  MIchaux.) 

Sugar-bateri  or  refiners,  wooU 
do  well  to  ciamine  the  new  pre> 
ecus  of  re&nery  invented  by  Mr. 
Howard,  and  detuled  in  the  Aa- 
Dsls  of  Philos.  for  Sept.  1816. 

ExfUonott  qf  eoal  go*.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  is  given  an  account  c^ 
two  coal  vessels  blown  up  by  the 
carbonetted  hydrogen  emitted  from 
■be  coals,  having  probably  been 
set  on  fire  by  a  candle 

Standard  (^  veigkt*  and  dm- 
lurti.  The  English  Partiaaeiit 
seems  occupied  in  some  degree 
with  ihis  subject.  Dr.  Wollastoo, 
Professor  Playfair,  and  the  mcnef 
science  generally,  in  that  islundf 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  beat  stia- 
dard  to  the  leoglh  of  a  peodulini 
Tibrating  seconds,  which  at  Loodoa 
is  taken  at  39.13047  inches. 

Mr.  Watts  of  Plymouth,  which 
is  in  bt.  500  33'  38"  has  made  ex- 
periments on  the  length  of  sucbs 
pendulum  at  that  place,  and  finds 
it  39.154187  in  vacuo.  No.  46. 
Thorns.  Ann.  3B4.  Col  Beaufby^ 
proposal  of  a  falling  body,  does  not 
seem  so  eligible. 

Colour:  In  the  same  numbfer, 
page  393,  is  a  table  of  colours, 
that  appears  to  me  better  ima^ 
ed  than  any  I  have  seen.  ByT. 
Gotttob  Uayne,  of  Berlin. 

T.C. 
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